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NOTES AND 


HE next number of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER will be—yes, we must call it so, 
despite the weather—a Summer Number, 
and one more than ordinarily important 


feature will be M. Demachy’s description of - 


his own method of working the Oil pro- 
cess, which in view of the unique exhibition of prints 
by this process that at the invitation of the Royal 
Photographic Society this distinguished French artist 
is just now holding at the Society's House, 66, Russell 
Square, London, is particularly opportune. We shall 
also reproduce next week two of M. Demachy's prints, 
two others having been given in our pages of last week. 
We encouraged by every means in our power the Gum 
Bichromate process in the days of its inception, and 
now are inclined to do all we can to bring the above- 
mentioned most interesting process to our readers' notice. 


& & © 


Once more those who contribute photographic 
columns to the newspapers are directing attention to 
the impressing: of photographic images on ripening 
fruit. The unripe apple, or other fruit, is covered by a 
black cap for a few days in order to make it somewhat 
pale, then a suitable film negative, best circular and not 
too large, is fixed in position on the sunlight side. Here 
there is scope for some skill, attachment of the negative 
by small punched-out discs or pieces of gummed paper 
being one method, while another plan is to sew a margin 
or binding of tape or black lace on the negative, and 
then to use white threads to bind or hold the mar- 
gined negative in its place; but whatever method is 
adopted, the marginal effect or '' framing "' should be 
considered. Of late years fruits bearing photographs 
have occasionally appeared at Covent Garden Market. 
The new fresh leaves of rapidly growing plants may he 
treated in a similar way. The chief source of failure is 
owing to a tendency of the negative to shift, whether 
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from the growth of the fruit or leaf, or by reason of 
atmospheric influences, an effect being produced which 
is similar to that often termed crawling by the profes- 
sional photographic printer. If a sheet of paper is 
slightly damp when put in the frame, and the backing 
paper is exceptionally dry, some part of a large sheet 
will occasionally show a ‘‘ crawl’’ of as much as one- 
eighth of an inch. 
© 9s e 


Apropos of the series of articles on press-photo- 
graphy which have been appearing. in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER, we have pleasure in reminding our 
readers that a "Correspondence Course of Lessons in 
this subject is conducted by Mr. Ward Muir, at the 
Practical Correspondence College, Thanet House, 
Strand, W.C. Those who wish to receive more detailed 
and personal help in press-photography than it is 
possible to give in our articles would do well to write 
to the '' P. C. C." for a pamphlet (which is sent post 
free) describing Mr. Muir's course of instructions. Mr. 
Muir's series of lessons is practical and at the same 
time entertaining ; and anybody who goes through it 
should be able not onlv to make his photographic hobby 
pay for itself, but to earn a fair sum of pocket-money 
into the bargain. Mr. Muir, who is a contributor 
of photographs to a verv large number of magazines on 
both sides of the Atlantic, teaches his pupils the art of 
acquiring that elusive talent, ‘‘ the journalistic instinct '' 
—the instinct for finding press subjects, and taking not 
onlv the right thing, but taking it in the right way— 
and advises them also on the vital question of which 
editors to approach witn a given photograph, and how 
to approach them. We have been privileged to see 
evidence which shows remarkably how this practical 
help works, in the shape of quite unsolicited letters from 
some of Mr. Muir's pupils, who testifv that, following 
his advice, they have actually been able to '' place ” 
sufficient press-photographs while taking the course, 
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to more than pay the fees for the course.  ''Testi- 
monials ” are often of dubious value; but it is worth 
mentioning that the Practical Correspondence College 
welcomes visitors, and is always pleased to show tne 
originals of the letters quoted : a significant testimonial 
in itself. eee 


Mercuric chloride, often a trouble to the photo- 
grapher, owing to the restrictions placed on the sale, 
is now disturbing the explosives world by reason of 
the action of the Government in confiscating or seizing 
large stores of cordite containing this dangerous 
poison, a poison so virulent that no mixture or prepara- 
tion containing it can be legally retailed unless the some- 
what stringent provisions of the Poisons Act are 
fulfilled. The danger of the ‘‘ doctored "' cordite, as Mr. 
Haldane called it when speaking in the House of Com- 
mons, is not only dependent on the poisonous nature of 
the adulterant, but in the discussion it was suggested 
that the recent explosion at Woolwich, the catastrophe 
on the Revenge, and the sinking of the Japanese war- 
ship Mikassa were due to cordite containing mercuric 
chloride. 
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Nature in a Mirror. 
We are threatened with a big boom in reflex cameras. 
D There is small doubt but that if the amateur who is be- 
\ ginning photography will not use a camera with an old- 
fashioned focussing screen, he should as an educational 
exercise employ a reflex, for by its means he can surely and 
usefully acquire a very direct and practical knowledge of what 
takes place when various stops are used, and when the focus is 
shifted. He can also learn lessons of inestimable worth on the 
virtue of a carefully chosen point of view. But to the man who 
has gone through the mill, the reflex is, to my mind, a hindrance 
rather than an aid. No doubt it will do all that an ordinary 
hand camera will accomplish, and a good deal more; but it is 
more bulky, expensive, weighty, conspicuous, and difficult to 
use. For objects within six feet, which are dodging about from 
plane to plane, the reflex is certainly of priceless value. But, 
broadly speaking, I do not think that there are fifty British 
photographers but could do all their work quite as well without 
as with this type of camera. Personally, although “I don't 
object to Short, I cotton to Codlin.” 


Liberty of Exposure. 

Is a theoretically correct exposure as necessary as is made out, 
or is the after-treatment of a plate the main factor to give atten- 
tion to? As long as the light acts strongly enough to print 
shadow detail, it almost seems that one might, if some curious 
experiments by a Monsieur E. Demole which I have been read- 
ing are to be believed, give almost any exposure one likes and 
yet get a developable image. For instance, while a plate he 
exposed for one second produced an image, another to which 
a thousand times as much exposure was given produced a 
similar image. On the other hand, when the short exposure was 
only multiplied by 170, the image given was the reverse of that 
given by one second’s exposure. This curious behaviour of dry 
plates when given a series of widely divergent exposures, to 
alternately produce negative and positive images, until finality 
is ultimately attained, by an exposure of a thousand times the 
normal, reminds me of Pope’s celebrated couplet, 

* Small draughts intoxicate the brain, 
While drinking largely sobers it again.” 


The Way to Fail. 

Why do the most callow of amateurs always do the most risky 
things? During the past few weeks it has been my good fortune 
to accompany several bands of photographic excursionists, when 
I have noticed that most of the photographic new chums almost 
invariably use the occasion to try a new plate, camera, or 

_ shutter. On subsequently enquiring, I have in most cases heard 
that “My negs. would have been Ar, had it not been for—— " 
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On two successive pages of a recent issue of the 
Journal of the Chemical Society one finds two short 
obituary notices that are of more than passing interest 
to the votary of photography. Frederic Just Claudet, 
who died last year, was born at Choisy-le-roy, in Franoe, 
in the year 1826, his father being Francois Antoine 
Claudet, who was such a notable worker in relation to 
the early photographic process. The younger Claudet, 
though a Frenchman by parentage and birth, was an 
Englishman by adoption, and during nearly the whole 
of his life was engaged in researches and work relating 
to gold, silver, and their salts, and although his work 
considerably influenced photographic processes, he him- 
self was but little known in the photographic world. 
Hermann J. P. Sprengel, like Claudet, was a foreigner 
(Hanoverian) by birth, but an Englishman by work, 
residence, and adoption. Among the many achieve- 
ments of Sprengel only one need be mentioned, the 
Sprengel mercurial pump, which has rendered it 
possible or practicable to manufacture the incandescent 
electric lamp, the X-ray tube, and also that highly 
actinic mercurial vacuum lamp which is now so impor- 
tant a source of artificial light for photography at night. 
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the new device which was in use. 
There are usually so many small 
and large considerations con- 
nected with a scene or subject, to 
bear in mind when preparing for 
and making an exposure, that un- 
less the amateur almost intui- 
tively manipulates his camera, 
and with knowledge aforethought 
gives the plate its proper treatment as regards exposure and 
development, he is almost sure to miss the full opportunity ot 
the moment, even if he does not entirely ruin the attempted 
picture, which last is frequently his plight. 


A Phonetic Crime. 


The last meeting of the R.P.S. before the long vacation has 
been held ; the Blenheim is also “ estivating," and a good many 
of the notable figures in the photographic world are absent 
holiday-making. While the cats are away, the mice take good 
care to play, as I am reminded by the fact that the genial editor 
of the B. J. P. being on the Continent, his locum tenens has 
taken the opportunity of airing his exquisite courtesy and still 
more irreproachable spelling. It has been well said that the 
blame of some individuals is more creditable than is the praise 
of the rest of mankind. I certainly think that if so keen a 
technician as is the individual referred to cannot find anything 
more serious to complain of than an absurdly trifling variation 
in the spelling of a man's name, there must be far more than 
the average of absolute accuracy in my chatter than is met with 
in the rest of the photographic press—not excluding my amiable 
critic’s own writings, many of which I have before now found 
to bristle with errors. 


The Art of Dabbing. 


Turning to a more attractive subject, I was much pleased at 
meeting, a few days before these lines were written, Major- 
General Waterhouse, looking practically as well as ever and 
not a bit the worse for the serious bout with Disease from which 
everyone will be glad to know he has come out victor. He was 
admiring—as who does not?—M. Demachy's oil prints, and 
somewhat to my surprise remarked that he himself had been an 
adept at this ink dabbing process some forty or fifty years ago, 
when engaged in Indian photographic survey work, in the prose- 
cution of which a bichromate image was used in conjunction 
with the subsequent application of printer's or similar ink. 
That John Pouncey's ingenious variation in the collotype 
process should have been thus used and yet for nearly half 


a century neglected, is quite the usual thing with photographic 
nrocesses. 
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READERS’ PRINTS € 


By THE EDITOR. . 


N accordance with the little scheme commenced in THE 

A. P. for June 18, I herewith propose to briefly criticise 
another batch of prints selected from those sent by readers 
for the purpose, in the hope that any hints I am able to give 
may be suggestive, if not directly beneficial, to others besides 
the authors of the prints. The demand for space this week, 
however, 1s so great that instead of placing this matter at the 
end of the magazine adjacent to answers to correspondents’ 
questions, I am compelled to let it take the place usually 
occupied by the weekly elementary article. 


te cas 


G. J. C., Jum.—I reproduce this landscape as an example of 
many hundreds that reach my hands, in which it seems to me 
very obvious that the photographer has been carried away by the 
pleasure he has felt in some rustic scene without carefully con- 
sidering whether the subject composes pleasingly, as a picture 
By composing pleasingly, 1 mean the various masses of light 


By G. J. C., Jun. 

and shade forming a symmetrical and harmonious design. If 
the print is sent for me to criticise merely as regards its ex- 
posure and development, 1 have not much fault to find; but I 
caanot help thinking that the producer had in his mind the 
making of a pleasing picture, and, from want of forethought as 
regards composition, in this 1 do not think he has succeeded. 
The exposure was made in May, on a dull day, in the afternoon, 
with a. plate of 225 H. and D., quarter-second exposure being 
given. 


H. S.—Out of five prints sent I select two—an open landscape 
and a portrait. As to the first, it should, I think, be obvious that 
whatever claims the subject may have for interest, the general 
effect of light and shade, of open country and rolling cloud, is 
greatly lessened by the finger-post, which happens to be of a verv 
ugly type. It is easily conceivable that a sign-post might form 
a very useful and interesting feature, but it must be a sign-post 
of a form which in itself combines with the landscape ; and then, 
either by reason of the lighting or the way in which it is printed, 
t should be invested with some sort of mystery. In the present 
case the horizon and the post cut each other in a very severe and 
unpleasing manner. 1 am inclined to think that the whole 
arrangement would have been more attractive if the sign-post had 
teen taken from a more remote standpoint. For the interest 
of the general reader, I give the particulars attached bv the 
author: 11.30 a.m., August, bright light, Barnet ortho. plate, 


Bausch and Lomb 64 in. aplanat lens at F/8, exposure 1-25th sec., 
developed with '*M.-Q." With the portrait 1 have much less 


No. 1. By H. S. 
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fault to find, though possibly the effect would have been more 
pleasing if a thin sheet of tissue paper had been interposed be- 
tween the face and the source of light, which at present seems a 
little too harsh. Moreover, the white drapery, which has been 
apparently rigged up behind the right shoulder, forms an un- 


By C. W. 


pleasing line in contrast with the dark background beyond it. 
lt should either have been carried through to the other side of 
the face and raised higher, or else dispensed with. The working 
particulars given are:—2.30 p.m., April, bright light near 


No. rt. 
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window; Kodoid plate; same lens as above, at F/8; exposure, 
two seconds. 

C. W.—In this case there is an obvious want of attention to 
the position of the sitter on the plate. There is one very safe 
rule which should never be forgotten, and that is that if the face 
is not to be absolutely central, then there should be more space 
in front of it than behind. In the present instance there is 
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rather more space behind the head, that is to say, on the sitter’s 
left-hand side, than on the right. The lighting, too, is a little 
hard, and consequently it accentuates wrinkles, etc. This may 
be due to some extent to slight under-exposure. The background 
1s not very suitable or successful, the broad horizontal stripes 
having a distinctly disturbing effect. The particulars given by 
the author are :—June, 3.30 p.m., out of doors; a fair light and 
overcast sky; Ilford ordinary plate, with F/ir, one second 
exposure. It seems a little unfair to one's sitter to use slow 
plates, as with a more rapid one an exposure of a small fraction 
of a second would have been sufficient and the opportunity of 
a less settled and fixed expression might have been chosen and 
then practically “ snapshotted." 


R. J. A., Jun.—This correspondent sends two prints, which 
he describes as his first attempts at landscape, having only com- 
menced photography a fortnight ago; and | cannot help wonder- 
ing whether the distinctly out-of-focus results were done inten- 
tionally or not. Certainly the blurred effect is of no advantage ; 
in both it has led to the destruction of outline in the foliage. 
There are cases in which a certain amount of suppressicn of 
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No. 2. By R. JJ. A. 


detail is an advantage to the general effect, but such suppression 
must be carried out with judgment and with definite, deliberate 
intention. As my reader does not tell me what form of camera 
he uses, I am led to the conclusion that a hand camera was 
employed and the focus not properly adjusted. In No. 1 the 
position of the roadway helps to form a fairly pleasing composi- 
tion, but in No. 2 the half-score or more tree stems, all equally 
prominent, have a disturbing effect, and militate against any- 
thing like concentration of interest. In both cases the negative 
is probably slightly over-developed, thus rendering the high 
lights harsh and chalky. A. H. H. 
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“THE HEART OF THE MIDLANDS.” 


NDER the above title the Corporation of the Borough of 

Wolverhampton have published a small volume, giving an 
ample and glowing account of the beautiful scenery around their 
borough. There is a useful map of the district, numerous illus- 
trations, and over 200 pages of letterpress, and two dozen places 
in the immediate neighbourhood are described. 

There can be no manner of doubt that such guides do an 
immense service, not only to the trade and interests of the places 
described, but also to the intending tourist, and to anyone seek. 
ing to find a new locality to live in. 

* The green borderland of the Black Country" seems a most 
attractive and interesting region, and we feel sure that the 
booklet will quite open the eyes of its readers to the beautiful 
character of the districts adjacent to the Black Country. Copies 
can be obtained from Whitehead Bros., Wolverhampton, price rs. 
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Æ> Leisure and Luxuries.—I have often 
made the perhaps not very profound 
observation that in photographic 
apparatus there are a number of luxuries which one can do 
without, but which it pays you to stretch a point to possess. 
They seem, in fact, so near the borderland of being neces- 
sities that we only continue to call them luxuries out of a sort 
of falsely modest habit. A well-fitted dark-room, with water 
laid on, a sink, and a gas-lamp, is esteemed, for instance, a 
luxury by the poor soul who pigs along in a cupboard or 
borrowed bath-room. Yet it is an out-and-out necessity to 
some. That all depends on how you look at your hobby. 
The man who is sufficiently leisured to do an immense 
amount of photographing, but feels himself insufficiently 
leisured to waste half an hour of every day suitably arrang- 
ing the cupboard or pinning brown paper over the window of 
the borrowed bath-room, considers sinks, water-tap, gas-lamp, 
and the rest, necessities. 


The Dividing Line—But to the man who—perhaps be- 
cause of poverty, perhaps because of lack of time—practises 
his hobby off and on at odd periods, the cupboard and bath- 
room don’t seem such dreadful afflictions ; and a properly- 
fitted dark-room he unfeignedly views as superfluous. So 
the subtle line which divides luxuries from necessities varies, 
in photography, not with the definite usefulness of the appara- 
tus or fitment under actual consideration, but with the persons 
proposing to adopt it or do without it as the case may be. To 
one photographer a thing is necessary which to another 
appears a scandalous waste of money. Just as, in domestic 
life, one family never dreams of doing without butter on its 
bread, while another—equally healthy and sane—does not 
aspire higher than dripping or margarine. 


Coats according to Cloth.—The moral of which is clear 
enough. To be a successful photographer you don’t need 
all the attractive stuff in the dealer’s catalogue, any more 
than to be a strong man you need all the dainties in the 
grocers window. You must cut your coat according to your 
cloth: which doesn’t absolutely mean that you must choose 
your apparatus according to your purse (though that is one 
vital consideration, alas!), but according to your photo- 
graphy—the amount of photography you habitually do, and 
the kind of photography you do. There is nothing more 
pathetic than to see a man who hardly ever uses his camera 
wildly buying more and more expensive batteries of lenses. 
Contrariwise, there is nothing so depressing as to see a man 
who is an expert and enthusiastic photographer needlessly 
stinting himself the tools he needs—and can quite well afford 
—because he grudges the “ luxury.” 


De Vere and Smith.—I have known specimens of both 
breeds. My friend De Vere at this moment owns two per- 
fectly glorious reflex cameras—and never by any chance takes 
anything but F.P.K. snaps, which he sends by post to be 
developed. My friend Smith, on the other hand, owns a 
Lancaster Instantograph and does the finest work imaginable. 
With his camera I have no quarrel—he is in love with it in 
much the same way that one falls in love with a well-cut 
Norfolk jacket, which fits better and better and is more and 
more comfortable as the years roll by. But the way he saves 
money on trifles annoys me. 


Penny Wise, Pound Foolish.—Rather than buy a thing, he 
always makes it himself, when that is humanly possible. To 
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save five shillings or so he made his own iso. screen, for 
example. And why not, you ask? Well, to begin with, that 
screen isn't half as good as the professionally made ones. 
But even if it had been as good, look at the amount of time 
Smith wasted to save his five shillings! Smith isn’t an idler, 
mind you. An idler would be better employed making iso. 
screens than doing nothing at all. But if Smith had not been 
making iso. screens, a hundred other jobs—far more useful 
and certainly worth more than five shillings—would have 
claimed him. Smith himself admitted to me that he lost the 
one really sunny and at the same time windless day of the 
spring, through staying indoors to do this screen ; and thus . 
missed maybe half-a-dozen pictures of fruit-blossom because 
he preferred two half-crowns in his pocket rather than in the 
dealer's till. 


* So Expensive." —Although he does a lot of trimming and 
mounting, Smith uses a stupid old trimming-shape and pen- 
knife rather than go to the expense of a cutting machine, with 
which he could rush off his work at treble—nay, at ten times 
—the present pace; and more neatly into the bargain. By 
saving his time, the machine would pay for itself in a week ; 
but Smith groans, and says *they're so expensive." To the 
man who doesn't trim and mount half-a-dozen pictures in the 
twelvemonth (to a De Vere, in a word) the machine would 
be expensive ; but to Smith, with his vast enthusiastic output, 
it is horribly expensive to be without it. Still, Smith jeers at 
me because I have a cutting machine, and buy my iso. 
screens rather than make them! He calls me lazy because 
I spend money on these aids to labour saving. Does he call 
the cyclist lazy who exchanges an old bone-shaker for a bike 
with ball bearings? 


Smoothing the Path — There is all the difference in the 
world between the extravagance which induces De Vere to 
spend thirty pounds on the latest reflex, and the common- 
sense which ought to induce Smith to spend thirty shillings 
on a cutting-machine. I know that the rich photographer 
is tempted to wander round the dealer's shop and buy all 
sorts of things which look useful, but which hell have to 
invent a use for—devising a want to meet the supply, indeed. 
That's all wrong. But such Croesuses are few, and I do not 
write for them. I write for the earnest workers—the Smiths, 
not the De Veres—and to them I would say: Be wise in your 
luxuries. Make your photographic path as smooth as you 
can, with self-respect and honesty of purpose. Difficulties 
surmounted don't necessarily improve your work. Obstacles 
aren't part of success—though it is a common delusion to 
pretend that the overcoming of them is. You need have no 
shame in trying to save yourself the need for overcoming 
obstacles. 


Obstacles and Art.—Success may be all the more creditable 
when obstacles have been overcome in the attaining of it. I 
don't deny that. But the essential quality of the success is no 
deeper because of the obstacles, when the success is an artistic 
success. A pictorial photograph is to be judged for itself—- 
on its own merits—uninfluenced by the private and personal 
fact that the picture-maker cannot afford an anastigmat, or 
denies himself the luxury of a ball-and-socket head for his 
tripod. Art has nothing to do with the means, only with the 
end. But the means are mighty important to the artist's 
ease and comfort and facility of production: don't forget 
that ! 
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The Fourth Continental Excursion of the South Essex Camera 
Club starts on August 10 for a fortnight in Belgium, and the 
outing is open to all photographers and their friends. The in- 
clusive cost (no extras) is £6 17s. 6d., and all details may be 
obtained from the president, Mr. Walter D. Welford, who con- 


ducts the party, whose address is Alston Lodge, 6r, Mansfield 
Road, Ilford, Essex. The following places are on the pro- 
gramme: —Antwerp, Malines, Louvain, Liège, Brussels, Namur, 
Dinant, Ghent, Bruges, L'Ecluse, Knocke, Heist, Blankenberghe, 
Ostend, etc 
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would not see, to shun 
the beauty spots which 
lie on the beaten tourist track, and to find the shy and 
timorous places which had escaped even the lynx-eyed 
Convention secretary when he staked out the pitch. 
This would be a hard task in some parts of the country, 
but in the mellow Wye Valley, within sight of the Welsh 
mountains, it is easier to discover the witcheries of the 
place than to overlook them. 

Many difficulties beset a choice of rendezvous for a 
photographic convention. The big cities are to be 
shunned, as a rule. The members of the Convention 
fail to make an impression in teeming centres like Bir- 
mingham or Liverpool, and it is perhaps as necessary 
that they should make an impression as that they should 
receive one. 

The best centre is a small city surrounded by a patch 
of country of some distinctive and peculiar interest for 
pictorialists or archeologists, or both. In this respect 
the Hereford portion of the Wye valley is ideal. Here, 
if anywhere, ‘‘ the spirit of place ” can be realised. In 
no other part of the land can be seen such a number of 
picturesque, half-timbered houses, with exquisite gables 
and twisted chimneys. No other part can boast so 
many remains of the rude, stern Norman times. In 
few counties are castles and camps so abundant as in 
Herefordshire. Then the winding Wye, the radiant 
orchards, and hop-fields, and wooded hills, the cider- 
press and the sheepfold, combine to make it no matter 
for wonder that artists like Mr. Alfred East and Mr. 
David Murray should have come hither for their inspira- 
tion. 

The cathedrals of Worcester, Hereford, and Glouces- 
ter form a triple crown over this part of Western Eng- 
land. In architectural style and old-time story they 
have much in common. By means of a round-trip 
ticket from Paddington I was able to stop for a few 
hours at Worcester on the outgoing journey, and at 
Gloucester on the return. Gloucester has already been 
visited by the Convention, and Worcester is a possible 
future centre, otherwise the Hereford programme would 
not have been complete without a trip to the Malvern 
Hills, between Hereford and Worcester, and to quaint 
old Ross, where the river Wye takes on a matronly 
aspect, between Gloucester and Hereford. The Mal 
vern Hills, however, yield much enjoyment but few pic- 
tures, although Herefordians, who can never claim 
enough for their county, rejoice that their greater beauty 
lies on the Herefordshire slopes. 

The success of a convention depends to a great extent 
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upon its President, and in Mr. Alfred Watkins, J.P., of 
exposure-meter fame, ‘‘ Hereford, 1907,’’ will have as 
excellent and genial a President as heart could wish. 
Whatever there may be of interest in this article is due 
ii no small measure to his practical kindness, and to 
his fund of local and general information dispensed un- 
stintingly. Ostensibly, I went to interview him. But 
his notion of being interviewed was to catch up the 
interviewer in his steam-car—the car which, a day or 
two later, was the cause of a severe accident to him, 
from the effects of which he is slowly recovering—and to 
have a fifty-mile run, during which the fresh wind from 
the hills, and the sight of the wooded landscape, made 
one's journalistic duties seem very remote, and all talk 
of ** shop ” profane. And after that vision of the acres 
of ‘‘ rain-deepened greenness'"' may the presumptive 
traveller be kept from thinking that he has described 
the Hereford country sufficiently when he calls Hereford 
Cathedral imposing, Ledbury Church lane quaint, and 
Goodrich Castle a sermon in stone? These are the in- 
cidental things. The main thing is the smiling country- 
side, with its pervasive charm, and yet with a certain 
wistfulness in the landscape which suggests that it has 
a soul. 

It is difficult in a few pen strokes to portray the ver- 
satile President. Mr. Watkins is a busy, interested, 
and interesting man. His name is best known to 
photographers for his exposure meters and dark-room 
clocks. To him probably more than to any one man, 
we owe most of what is good in the photography of the 
present day from the point of view of technique. It is 
owing largely to his enterprise that the keynote of suc- 
cessful photography for the man in the street has been 
found. Visitors should take the opportunity of inspect- 
ing the meter factory, guided thereto by the tallest 
factory chimney in Hereford, itself an ancient struc- 
ture as factory chimnevs go. The little meter is turned 
out, practically from start to finish, in the factory itself, 
and each of the workers is a specialist in his own par- 
ticular line. It is extremely interesting to watch the 
various stages of the process, from the elaborate manu- 
facture of the little knobs and bows down to the stamp- 
ing out of the pads. The sets of instructions, printed 
in the various languages—including the American 
language !—testify to the way in which the photo- 
graphic world has availed itself of the facilities for calcu- 
lating correct exposures which Mr. Watkins has put 
before it: 

As we were looking over an album of his records he 
demonstrated the interesting little fact, which may be 
new to many readers, that by looking at a print it is 
possible to tell accurately the length of focus with which 
it was taken. If a print be moved backwards and for- 
wards it will be found that there is a point at which it 
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becomes more stereoscopic than at any other, and the 
distance of the print from the eye at that point is exactly 
the same as the original focal length. 

Mr. Watkins has a large milling business, and his 
private interests include geology, horticulture, and bee- 
keeping; he is learned in archeological lore, an ardent 
politician, an active member of the Dickens Fellowship, 
an occasional lecturer, and an author with a style of his 
own. At the present time he is engaged in writing a 
book on the subject of photography for a firm of Lon- 
don publishers. It is not exactly a beginner’s manual, 
nor, on the other hand, an advanced technical treatise, 
but something between the two. He is a practical 
photographer, of course, and his camera has the front 
seat of honour in his car on his motoring excursions. 
His photographic experiences go back, he told me, to 
the earlv seventies, when he practised collodion. He was 
an earlv supporter of the postal club idea, and a mem- 
ber of the London Camera Club until its decease. 
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Vineyard Croft, where Mr. Watkins will entertain the 
visitors one afternoon during Convention week, is near 
to the residence of Sir Edward Elgar, the composer. It 
has a charming wild garden sloping down to the river. 
The garden once belonged to a monastery, and still 
bears quince trees and other old-world fruits. It gives 
one a distant view of the Black Mountains, the massive 
range which forms the border of the county. The 
whole situation abounds in that refined rusticity which 
appeals to many pictorialists—woodland scenes, cattle 
pastures, river bits. The Wye is universally acknow- 
ledged to be one of the most beautiful rivers in England, 
but those who like to take their camera into the punt 
may be warned that, in its Hereford course, at all 
events, the ‘‘ streams " are so eccentric as to render 
navigation difficult, even for experienced Thames boat- 
men. 

If, now, we take advantage of the President's car— 
and of the President—we can have a run along one of 
the most interesting of the Herefordshire highways to 
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one of the prettiest places in the county. This is Wig- 
more, an outpost on the hills twenty miles to the north 
of the county town. The church is on an eminence, and 
the houses in the winding village street rise in tiers 
towards it. From a hill near by can be seen to the west 
three Welsh counties, while to the east the soft shadows 
conceal the very heart of England. Here are the ruins 
of a castie, ‘‘ beaten and chopp'd with tann'd antiquity,” 
and once upon a time, in the days of velvet and bright 
steel, this countryside saw many a tilt and tournament 
on the castle hill. 

The way to Wigmore from Hereford takes us through 
some interesting villages on the banks of the Lugg, a 
more placid stream than the Wye, which it joins a few 
miles below Hereford. We run between hills which 
were the traditional targets of Robin Hood; we watch 
the picturesque sheep-washing in the river; we skirt 
Weobley, the steeple of which is seen in the distance like 
an upraised finger; and a short detour takes us to Pem- 
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bridge, with its Norwegian-like stave-kirk, if that is the 
proper name, and detached campanile. The steeple is 
five or six hundred years old, and the stages of the tower 
overlap one another like extinguishers. Perhaps the 
half-timbered houses in Weobley and Pembridge lend 
themselves even better to the sketch-book than to the 
photographic plate, but nevertheless the photographer 
can reap a rich harvest here. We cross Stretford 
Bridge, and, the word ''stret " or ''strat"' always 
being a sign of Roman occupation, we enter on the 
straight Roman road, another Watling-street, and leave 
it again to rejoin it later on. Kingsland village is 
worth more than passing notice. The church, like too 
manv village churches hereabout, is closed to the chance 
traveller, but the porch is interesting, unique indeed, 
and we can see the curious '' volka's chamber,’’ built 
for the residence of a recluse, with stone coffin all com- 
plete, let into the wall. But the limit of my space being 
reached, I must break off here. 
(To be continued next week.) 
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HE photographer has to go about 
a little before he fully realises 


the fact that the beautiful is not 
always the photographable. For 
instance, who will deny the beauty of 
the Swiss Alps, the Dolomites, the 
Italian lakes, to take some of the best 
known examples? Yet one cannot 
remember to have seen any striking 
photographs of these, nor any repre- 
sentation that has not been more or 
less of a disappointment. The Black 
Forest must, of course, take a decidedly 
back seat in comparison with these 
worthies, but for photography it will 
be found very hard to beat. The hills, 
the woods, the streams, the villages, 
the people themselves all irresistibly 
tempt the camera, and as one's aim is 
not to represent grandeur of scenery, 
the camera is not so likely to dis- 
appoint. 

The northern part is not so well 
known to English people, and is. for 
that reason, to be recommended to 
those who wish to avoid the tourist 
element and prices. There are a good 
many centres, such as Wildbad, Gerns- 
dorf, Freudenstadt, etc., which the 
traveller can make his headquarters, 
but for an ideal holiday there seems 
nothing better than to start where the 
railway leaves off and wander gently IGELSBERG. 
on along the road on foot with the 


camera, letting the luggage follow or 
go ahead by diligence. It is such a 
change after England to be able to do 
this so easily and inexpensively, for the 
inns are very comfortable and sur- 
prisingly reasonable, the luggage— 
tourist, too, if he feels inclined— 
travels very cheaply by diligence, if 
not exactly rapidly ! 

In the northern part of the Black 
Forest Weissenbach makes a good 
starting point, and from here one can 
well walk, bicycle, or go by post (as 
the diligence is called) to Gauersbach, 
and if one is sitting on the latter, one 
might as well finish the journey with 
it, and get off where it stops, at the 
Post Hotel, Schónmünzach. There 
is plenty to do round here ; the woods 
have the regular Black Forest black- 
ness, which tempts one so to explore, 
and quite short walks take one to such 
varied kinds of scenery; for instance, 
half an hour will bring the tourist over 
a hill and through a wood to the quaint 
little village of Schwarzenberg, where 
he could spend whole hours photo- 
graphing; in fact, about here one 
cannot walk half a mile without long- 
ing for the camera. 

Another post starts from Schónmün- 
IN OBERTHAL. ! gach and runs as far as Kloster- 
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ABOVE BAIERSBRONN. 


Reichenbach, a bigger and very interesting village, with 
many good inns ; the photographer, however, will find him- 
self obliged to put up at the Sonne on account of its appear- 
ance. It is such a medizval, substantial-looking building. 
From here a little local train—which rings a bell to warn 
people off the line !—will take the traveller to Freudenstadt, 
which lies high and is famed for its good, bracing air. It 
has a grand old market 
square, but for the benefit 
of the German tourists an 
ugly modern band-stand has 
been put in the middle. 
However. for the sake of 
its old streets, this town is 
worth a visit, though not a 
prolonged stay. The vil- 
lage of Baiersbronn, which 
hes midway between here 
and — Kloster-Reichenbach, 
is more to be recommended ; 
t 1s interesting and pic- 
turesque, and is built 
rather imposingly on a hill. 
For the photographer it is 
very attractive, and he will 
probably find it difficult to 
get away. especially if he 
stavs at the Station Hotel. 
This is a deceptive little inn, 


WEISSENBACH. 


being most unattractive when viewed from the front, but 
possessing a delightfully shady verandah at the back; here, 
too, open-air meals are allowed, a great concession in the 
Black Forest, where one is hardly ever allowed to dine out 
of the dining-room. From here one can walk to the 
Kniebis, one of the highest of the mountains, also to the 
quaint little high-lying village of Igelsberg, and one can 
post up the valley to the 
pretty villages of Oberthal 
and Mittelthal, and as far as 


B the heights of Ruhestein. 
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Photographers must re- 
member the light possesse- 
all the Continental brilli- 
ance, and be on their guard 
against over-exposure. Many 
of the hotels have dark- 
rooms, but if not, one can 
generally use a bedroom, as 
the outside shutters form a 
good protection, and the 
dark-coloured blankets can 
be pinned up to keep the 
light from the cracks. 
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a little before he fully realises 

the fact that the beautiful is not 
always the photographable. For 
instance, who will deny the beauty of 
the Swiss Alps, the Dolomites, the 
Italian lakes, to take some of the best 
known examples? Yet one cannot 
remember to have seen any striking 
photographs of these, nor any repre 
sentation that has not been more or 
less of a disappointment. The Black 
Forest must, of course, take a decidedly 
back seat in comparison with these 
worthies, but for photography it will 
be found very hard to beat. The hills, 
the woods, the streams, the villages, 
the people themselves all irresistibly 
tempt the camera, and as one's aim is 
not to represent grandeur of scenery, 
the camera is not so likely to dis- 
appoint. 

The northern part is not so well 
known to English people, and is, for 
that reason, to be recommended to 
those who wish to avoid the tourist 
element and prices. There are a good 
many centres, such as Wildbad, Gerns- 
dorf, Freudenstadt, etc., which the 
traveller can make his headquarters, 
but for an ideal holiday there seems 
nothing better than to start where the 
railway leaves off and wander gently IGELSBERG. 
on along the road on foot with the 
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camera, letting the luggage follow or 
go ahead by diligence. It is such a 
change after England to be able to do 
this so easily and inexpensively, for the 
inns are very comfortable and sur- 
prisingly reasonable, the luggage— 
tourist, too, if he feels inclined— 
travels very cheaply by diligence, if 
not exactly rapidly ! 

In the northern part of the Black 
Forest Weissenbach makes a good 
starting point, and from here one can 
well walk, bicycle, or go by post (as 
the diligence is called) to Gauersbach, 
and if one is sitting on the latter, one 
might as well finish the journey with 
it, and get off where it stops, at the 
Post Hotel, Schónmünzach. There 
is plenty to do round here ; the woods 
have the regular Black Forest black- 
ness, which tempts one so to explore, 
and quite short walks take one to such 
varied kinds of scenery: for instance, 
half an hour will bring the tourist over 
a hill and through a wood to the quaint 
little village of Schwarzenberg, where 
he could spend whole hours photo- 
graphing; in fact, about here one 
cannot walk half a mile without long- 
ing for the camera. 

Another post starts from Schónmün- 
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Reichenbach, a bigger and very interesting village, with 
many good inns; the photographer, however, will find him- 
self obliged to put up at the Sonne on account of its appear- 
ance. It is such a medizval, substantial-looking building. 
From here a little local train—which rings a bell to warn 
people off the line !—will take the traveller to Freudenstadt, 
which lies high and is famed for its good, bracing air. It 
has a grand old market 
square. but for the benefit 
of the German tourists an 
uglv modern band-stand has 
been put in the middle. 
However. for the sake of 
its old streets, this town is 
worth a visit, though not a 
prolonged stay. The vil- 
lage of Baiersbronn, which 
lies midway between here 
and Kloster-Reichenbach, 
is more to be recommended ; 
it is interesting and pic- 
turesque. and is built 
rather imposingly on a hill. 
For the photographer it is 
very attractive, and he will 
Probably find it difficult to 
get away. especially if he 
stavs at the Station Hotel. 
This is a deceptive little inn, 
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being most unattractive when viewed from the front, but 
possessing a delightfully shady verandah at the back; here. 
too, open-air meals are allowed, a great concession in the 
Black Forest, where one is hardly ever allowed to dine out 
of the dining-room. From here one can walk to the 
Kniebis, one of the highest of the mountains, also to the 
quaint little high-lying village of Igelsberg, and one can 
post up the valley to the 
pretty villages of Oberthal 
and Mittelthal, and as far as 
the heights of Ruhestein. 
In fact, if the photographer 
begins exploring round 
Baiersbronn, it will be some 
time before he will feel 
inclined to move on. 

Photographers must re- 
member the light possesses 
all the Continental brilli- 
ance, and be on their guard 
against over-exposure. Many 
of the hotels have dark- 
rooms, but if not, one can 
generally use a bedroom, as 
the outside shutters form a 
good protection, and the 
dark-coloured blankets can 
be pinned up to keep the 
light from the cracks. 
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T is somewhat 
singular that most 
b WE cd A sun picture makers 

are very careful to expose 
only when the source of 
light is obscured. This is attri- 
butable no doubt mostly to the 
preference some of us show for 
Nature's more gentle and subtle 
moods. ^ But at the same time we are probably con- 
scious that the portrayal of sunlight is not one of the 
camera’s strongest points. Who has not had moments 
of bitter disappointment when the shaft of warm sun- 
shine, so delightful on the ground glass, reappears on 
the print as cold and lifeless white paper? Neither is it 
satisfactory to discover our ** noon- 
day heat " has become chilly weak 
moonlight. 

But the sun, in his capacity of 
shadow-thrower, can in other ways 
be of service to the photographer. 
Often a view that has for some 

articular reason to be taken, 
will be lifeless and dull without 
shadows, or a part of it may ap- 
pear too blank a space, and require 
breaking up. In such cases, if we 
look out to choose the right hour of 
the day, shadows may be made to 
supply a real want, and will 
improve considerably, and some- 
times even add decorative value to, 
our print. Obviously, early morn- 
ing and late evening are the times 
when shadows are most likely to be 
useful, for then they are long and 
usually more graceful and inclined 
to idealise the subject that throws 
them. 

But shadows can take an even 
more prominent and important 
position still. They may be made 
the chief subject in, and the whole 
reason of our picture, if we are con- 
tent to devote ourselves to delicate 
bits of drawing. I remember once 
in the mountains seeing a sketch- 
like form depicted in shadow 
against a big slanting rock. On 
looking for the original, 1 found 
it was the most ordinary bit of 
underwood, but the rock sloped 
away from the branch, distorting 
it somewhat, and giving it almost 
the look of a Japanese drawing, 
suggesting quite a conventional 
and decorative study, that the poor 
little model, blowing in the wind, 
and defying my camera, was, 
when looked at in real life, quite 
incapable of impersonating. 

The forms of shadows cast by 
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trees are most varied. They range from the fine tracery 
of thin branches to the bold outlines of the great trunks. 
Besides which, there are all sorts of other objects that 
cast shadows which will well repay attention. 

The possibilities of shadow work are almost unlimited. 
One shadow will go on altering its shape right through 
the day, and if we have the time and patience we can 
wait until it appears just as we wish. 

Shadows, then, are not to be despised. And so we 
must remember that when the sky is blue, and clouds 
refuse to fill up the waste spaces at the tops of our 
photographs, we can turn to the earth, and be sure that 
so long as the uninteresting conditions as regards our 
sky remain, so long shall we be sure of diversity and 
interest in another direction. f 
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LWHERE SHADOWS HELP TO JuPROVE AN ORDINARY VIEW. (See article on previous page.) 
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TREE SHADOWS ON Snow. 


A DRAWING-ROOM DAY. 


HE French say we take our pleasures sadly. May be 
we do, or it may be that our polite neighbours do not 
give us credit for what little imagination we have. 

For example, if a Frenchman saw an Englishman spend 
the whole of a summer's afternoon looking from one side of 
Bond Street to the other, making himself as comfortable a 
seat as he could with the handle of his umbrella, the French- 
man would say, how sadly that man enjoys himself! Yet 
that man might still be having a good time of it. 

Is it not in Bond Street where the é/7/e of the photographic 
profession practise their arts? and whenever the King holds 
à drawing-room, are not the arts of the Bond Street photo- 
graphers called into play? 

From his seat on his umbrella handle the sad Englishman 
soon finds out where the fun is most furious, for there is the 
biggest crowd watching the cabs empty themselves of Court 
beauties. It is interesting to note the difference in the fair 
sitters. Some seem to be ashamed of being seen by such 
common people as surround the cabs, others are just the 
opposite. As a rule, the cab load consists of the fair one, 
her mother or her aunt, and her maid. As a cab draws 
near the door the porter rolls down the red carpet. How 
rarely the cabmen make mistakes and get to the wrong 
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photographers! Who knows but the cabbies are all heavily 
subsidised by the photographers? Once the fair beauty 
sets her feet on the red carpet there is no turning back, for 
cabby has by that time driven off to make room for the next 
one. How quickly the beauties follow each other! Where- 
ever do the photographers manage to put such crowds? 
They must have long suites of waiting and dressing rooms. 
Then after a time the fair ones come down again, and the 
crowd gets a much better view than before. Down goes the 
red carpet as a carriage with two cockaded footmen drives up. 
The crowd peers into the doorway as much as it can for the 
two policemen on either side. Then appears, instead of an 
expected beauty, only the photographer's errand-boy with a 
wine-basket with six empty bottles on his arm. The crowd 
smiles and the porter rolls up the red carpet. It must be 
thirsty work making pictures at such high pressure. Here 
comes a Lifeguardsman and a lady. Is it out of courtesy 
to his fair companion, or because the cab top is so low, that 
he takes his helmet off before he gets into the cab? How 
thankful he must be that he lives in the twentieth rather than 
in the eleventh or twelfth century ; for then how the small 
boys would have jeered at him as he would have been hoisted 
up outside the photographer's studio with chain and windlass! 
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How difficult it would have been to have got the hook at the 
end of the chain to hook on to any part of his armour ; and 
what a weight he would have been for the poor photographer 
turning the handle at the top, as his gallant sitter neared the 
skylight! 

No; there is not much sadness in watching outside a 
photographer’s door on a drawing-room day, unless it is 
that the flowers in the bouquets have a sorrowful look; 
already they seem to say, we are going off, and was it for 
this that we came into the world? Then someone drops a 
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halfpenny on the pavement, and the sad one on his umbrella 
handle finds his thoughts turned from Crusaders in suits of 
steel, and from flowers from the Riviera, to pounds, shillings 
and pence, and he finds himself mumbling: Thirty-two sitters 
in an hour and a half. If they only order a dozen each at 
ten guineas a dozen, that works out at three hundred and 
thirty-six pounds; not a bad day’s work. Yet there are 
people who would abolish the House of Lords, and then 
perhaps there would be no drawing-rooms and no Court 
beauties for the Bond Street photographers to flourish on. 


——— —$*4— — — 


INTENSIFICATION. 


PINIONS as to whether the intensification of a nega- 
tive is either justifiable or desirable in “pure” 
photography are frequently given, and are as fre- 

quently opposed. Be the ethics of the question what they 
may, we all know that there are times when we have a 
unique negative—one that, for any number of various 
reasons, we cannot get an opportunity of taking again, and 
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No. 1.—Print from negative Before Intensification. 


which is just the very one necessary to complete a series, 
or to keep as a remembrance of a lost friend. The ques- 
tion of the ethics of pure photography then has no weight, 
and the one object is to improve the thin, weak negative to 
the greatest extent by the best possible means. 

Various methods are possible, most of which have been 
given from time to time in these columns. The following 
formula, which yields excellent results, is, however, now 
given for the first time. It will be seen to differ in a marked 
degree from the others, in that bromide is used. 

The negative should be well soaked in water, say for at 
least fifteen minutes, and then immersed in a bath con- 
taining mercury bichloride 4 oz., potass bromide 4 oz., water 
distilled or boiled) 10 oz. The mercury salt should be dis- 
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solved in half the water with gentle heat, and the rest 
added, the bromide being put in when the liquid is nearly 
cold. 

The negative must stay in this bath until it is completely 
bleached, when it should be removed and washed well in 
running water, after which it is laid for five minutes in a 
The particular 


10 per cent. solution of common salt. 
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No. 2.—Print from negative After Intensification. 


strength of this is not really important, its use being 
merely to precipitate the remains of the silver of the plate 
replaced by the mercury bromide from the intensifier. 

The blackening solution is made by dissolving ı dram of 
good sodium sulphide crystals in 10 oz. of water. The 
bleached plate should be allowed to stay in this from eight 
to twelve minutes, and then washed and dried. 

This method, though a trifle longer in the performing, 
has been found to be very permanent, and the results are, 
as said above, excellent. 

The accompanying prints are illustrations of its efficiency. 

It may be added that negatives which are too thin to give 
good carbon prints can be rendered sufficiently plucky if 
treated by the above method. 


—— — M————— 


TO DISTINGUISH AN 


] N spite of all the most rigid care and extreme precaution, even 
when working with apparatus that cannot get out of order, 
mistakes will occur, and some evening we arrive home with onlv 
five exposures recorded while the dark-slides or plate recorders say 
there have been six. Careful thought will prove that the exposure 
book is right, and then like a flash comes the memory of that 
abortive attempt, “ when just at the moment of pressing the ball, 
the cow moved on and ruined the grouping, so the photograph was 
not taken, and the slide shutter replaced—‘ exposed’ side show- 
ing." The question is: When was it? Was it before No. 3 or 
No. 5? Several had been taken about the same time, and it is 
impossible to remember. — * Another plate wasted!” is the re- 
signed comment. 

But it need not be wasted. Eliminate the ones that you know 
are all right: that leaves, say, three, one of which is the doubtful 
number. This is the method of procedure: Have two baths of 
developer ready, one with and the other without the usual dose of 


UNEXPOSED PLATE. 


bromide. Take the suspected plate and lay it in the dish, pour on 
the solution without bromide, and watch carefully. If the image 
begins to come up, transfer it rapidly to the normal developer, and 
finish it off. But if nothing happens, it is either under-exposed, or 
the plate you are searching for. Now unexposed plates have this 
property which is lacking in the exposed ones, whether it be under, 
over, or normal, and that is the property of fogging far more 
rapidly. Therefore, if after about two minutes no image appears, 
and the plate shows signs of fogging you may safely rely upon its 
being the one you are seeking. Whip it out of the developer and 
wash under the tap. If the fog be appreciable, lay the plate for a 
minute in a solution of potassium ferricyanide, four grains, water, 
two ounces, and wash again. Turn it up to drain, and before 
leaving the dark-room, enclose the plate in a light-tight box to 
finish drying. When dry it may be used in the ordinary way as a 
new plate, alwáys remembering that it will be about one-third: 
slower than before. FRED. G. PALMER. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


MAGAZINES. 


HE uses of photography 
to the journalist and 
literary man have no- 
where been more clearly 

demonstrated than in the 
monthly magazines. At tne 
moment of writing, a copy of a 
very old-established and well- 
known '' monthly "' has come to hand. 1 find through- 
out its ninety-six literary pages, forty-eight illustra- 
tions, thirty-eight of which are reproductions from 
photographs. In another magazine I find the principal 
article entirely made up of an unique series of photo- 
graphs of tarpon fishing; descriptive notes are added, 
certainly, but the attraction is the photographs. Here 
is another magazine, containing 112 illustrations— no 
less than 72 are from photographs, the remainder from 
drawings; and so, if the contents of all the illustrated 
monthly magazines are studied systematically, it will 
be found that the photograph is quite as popular as the 
drawing. As a means of attracting readers, the former 
possesses great qualities. Not only do editors recog- 
nise this, but they will pay large sums for uncommon 
photographs, i.e., really genuine—unfaked—photo- 
graphs. 

The class of photograph favoured by editors may 
be best understood by studying the contents of a num- 
ber of '' monthlies." The keynote of many of the 
photographs will be '' unique interest ’’; indeed, this 
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quality is, or should be, inseparable from those photo- 
graphs intended for publication in a monthly maga- 
zine. The subject may be quite commonplace, but 
the method of reproducing it must be uncommon—un- 
hackneyed. The amateur must also understand that 
whereas the weekly journals are contented with one or 
two photographs of topical interest, the editors of 
monthly magazines require a dozen or more, all dealing 
with one particular subject; but nevertheless of indi- 
vidual and special interest. The possibilities are so 
illimitable that my notes thereon will chiefly take the 
form of suggestions; the reader must then train his 
‘journalistic nose” to scent possibilities wherever 
he is. 

Of recent years, one particular form of photograph 
—the '' picture ’’’ photograph (we, as photographers, 
should probably call it the '' genre" study)—has had 
a considerable vogue amongst magazines. This kind 
of photograph is frequently used as a frontispiece—and, 
although often the production of the professional man, 
the amateur with a fair knowlcdge of portraiture or 
pictorial composition may succeed in getting his pic- 
tures accepted; and the remuneration received for one 
will outbalance the expenditure involved in obtaining 
half a dozen. Also, many magazines are now em- 
bellished on their outside-front covers with photo- 
graphic reproductions—thus extending the market for 
‘genre "' pictures. ‘‘ Portraits '"" are most in demand, 
and as this is a difficult phase of the photographic art, 
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the amateur would be well advised to master the funda- 
mental principles of lighting, pose, etc., before spend- 
ing a deal of time, a very large number of plates, and 
probably taxing too freely editorial patience. 

In accordance with a promise (made in the previous 
chapter), we will again discuss the '' illustrated inter- 
view," this time with special reference to the monthly 
magazines; one great difference is that in this instance 
the editor must have full explanatory notes, as well as 
interesting photographs, while in the former instance 
(the ‘* weekly ’’ journals), notes are almost unnecessary 
providing the photographs are ''newsy." The ''in- 
terview '* for the monthly magazine should take a more 
personal tone; and the press-photographer should be 
careful to take advantage of every opportunity of se- 
curing pictures of pets, hobbies, horses, antiquities, 
etc., and of everything that will give the reader a 
clearer insight into the private life of the individual in- 
terviewed. Here, for instance, are a series of photo- 
graphs depicting an interview with a famous R.A. 
First we find the artist himself, standing by his easel; 
then we are shown his studio, some of his accessories— 
costumes, etc., that have figured in many a critic- 
favoured picture; reproductions of some of his most 
successful paintings—and, last of all, some of his 
pets— among which are one or two of his models. But 
the reader may easily see for himself the class of 
photographs used for illustrating an interview; a 
perusal of one or two magazines will give him the 
necessary information. (I constantly urge this rule 
because it is of vital importance.) Then, when he 
is ready to commence interviewing, he should carefully 
study *‘ Who's Who,” and, finding a notability that 
has not been '' done" lately, but always more or less 
before the public, write to him for permission to take a 
series of photographs of the celebrity and his environ- 
ment. As another example: I have before me an 
illustrated interview with a prominent ecclesiastic; first 
of all is a reproduction of the Churchman himself, in his 
canonical robes; then a series of pictures depicting his 
home—an ancient castle with its keep and dungeons, 
study, drawing-room, private chapel, ancient dining- 
hall, etc., followed by more photographs of the 
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dignitary, taken at an early age. The photographer 
must never forget that interviewing is, to put it in 
slangy phraseology, ‘‘a ticklish business "; he will 
therefore, have to exert to the utmost whatever tact 
and patience he possesses, particularly when looking 
about for ‘‘tell-a-tale’’ pictures; he should avoid 
photographing those things which have been photo- 
graphed before; this information can usually be ob- 
tained by a considerable amount of guarded question- 
ing. It’s the things which have not been done before 
that are valuable in the eyes of editors. I think it ad- 
visable for a hand camera to be constantly to hand when 
interviewing, for many unique pictures are lost be- 
cause the photographer has set out with a stand camera 
only. 

Pion the standpoint of remuneration, few photo- 
graphs fetch higher prices than those forming a good 
* series." An editor will pay a long price indeed for 
a set of ‘‘ unique ” pictures; but, remember they must 
be unique—nothing commonplace or hackneyed. I 
would again refer to the series of photographs on tar- 
pon fishing; this excellent example of press-photo- 
graphy may be found in a recent number of The Lon- 
don Magasine; they are the best I have seen (I do not 
hold a brief for the artist, whoever he may be, but 
honour may surely be given where it is due), and the 
aspiring press-photographer would do well to study 
them. Study them deliberately, with the idea of pro- 
ducing a similar series, not, of course, of the same 
subject, but one assimilating it in uniqueness and in- 
terest. The accompanying six reproductions will serve 
as an example, i.e., for the purpose of illustrating my 
remarks on the ‘‘ tell-a-tale " quality, what it is, and 
the way in which it is possible for photographs to tel] 
a story, even without words. The pictures exemplify 
my point admirably. Call them what vou will—'' A 
Tale of a Telephone,” or, '* A Story Without Words ”’ 
—they are complete in themselves : and it is this point 
which must be infused into '' serial "" photographs, in- 
tended for publication in monthly magazines. Don't be 
niggardly over plates ; though it is advisable not to 
waste; but take everything that strikes you as being 
of uncommon interest. „Supposing, for instance, you 
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are anticipating a series of pictures depicting '' The 
Life of a Newspaper’’: you will first of all secure 
pictures of an editorial staff at work—a batch of re- 
porters setting out for ‘‘ The House,’’ would make an 
excellent introductory '' snap ” ; then you would take 
an interior of the sub-editorial office, the compositors' 
room, with the reports being set up in type; of the 
printing room, with the huge machines at work, print- 
ing, cutting, and folding; then of the distributing room 
and the crowd of newsboys waiting for the '' specials ’’; 
the cyclist, motor-cyclist, and the news-cart distributors, 
wending their ways in and out of the crowded streets; 
the panting trains in the great railway stations, with 
their special coaches for newspapers, waiting to bear 
the latest news-sheets north, south, east, and west of 
the United Kingdom. Then you would wind up the 
series with a photograph of the paper merchant pur- 
chasing the ''returns," for boiling down purposes. 
On the above subjects you could expose at least three or 
four dozen plates. With full explanatory notes, the 
series would form a highly interesting article: such 
an article as you would find in the monthly magazines : 
but the attraction of the series would be the photo- 
graphs, not the descriptions. 

Serial photographs of sports and pastimes are always 
welcomed by editors, but of course the contributor 
should be careful to study the magazine to which he 
intends submitting them : he should endeavour to grasp 
the fact that waste of time, money (in postage), and 
patience will be brought about by a non-observance of 
this rule. 

Scientifically inclined amateurs may find remunera- 
tive press-work in securing series of photographs of 
bird, animal, and plant life. Of late the magazines 
have devoted a deal of space to natural history photo- 
graphs and photo-micrographs; both are extremely 
interesting. subjects for summer and winter days and 
evenings. Expensive apparatus is by no means essen- 
tial. A microscope and a handbook on the subject will 
of course be necessary, but the chief item is the selective 
ability—the faculty for photographing just the kind of 
thing the public are interested in. On turning over the 
pages of a high-class monthly, I find an article en- 
titled ‘‘ Insect Weapons and Tools," showing how 
these little creatures are provided with wonderful means 
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of defence and manufacture. Here, in another popular 
magazine, is a series of photographs of unique and 
valuable flowers—‘‘ Gardening tor Millionaires.” A 
dozen micro-photographs illustrate the article on insect 
life; nineteen, that on gardening. In going into de- 
tails, I do so with the express purpose of showing how 
essential a number of photographs are. Each photo- 
graph should explain a particular point, and all should 
have reference to one subject. The '' market "' 1s not 
over-large for this particular class of photograph; never- 
theless, the subject is quite unhackneyed, and it 1s quite 
safe to say that any really informative and unique series 
of nature photographs, or micro-photographs, would 
be sure to find a purchaser in one of the magazines. A 
glance through the previously-mentioned publication— 
* The Writer's Year Book "—would give the reader 
some idea as to the journal most likely to favour the 
reproduction of such a series. e 

Now, very often the amateur will find that it is only 
possible to take one picture, and that being the case he 
will feel much inclined to let the opportunity pass. Don't ! 
You must take advantage of every opportunity. If it 
is possible to secure one picture only, take it, and keep 
the print by you, until you have had opportunities of 
taking others of similar interest and nature. If you are 
in the vicinity of any interesting or unique building, 
view, etc., take a photograph of it. Don't say, '' Oh! 
it's not worth bothering about; it's only one thing ''— 
that is the way to fail in press-work. I advise the 
amateur to do as the journalist does—adopt the *' file 
system." A note is made or a '' cutting "' taken of 
every piece of news of uncommon interest; when he has 
a collection of a dozen or more correlative incidents, he 
welds them into an article. Do likewise with photo- 
graphs; file them until you have a dozen of any one 
subject, then write your notes thereon and submit the 
whole to an editor. Here, for instance, is an article 
probably concocted after the file system—*‘ Freak 
Philanthropy ''—a series of photographs of remarkable 
charitable gifts. Here another—'' A Dozen Beautiful 
Homes." These are mere examples; but I would em- 
phasise the necessity for taking everything of interest; 
you can always add, and have a dozen series of photo- 
graphs, i.e., a dozen articles, as it were, ''on the 
stocks ” at once. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE NEW SENSITISER OF 


HERE is no doubt that amateurs are often debarred froni 

using the Autotype process by the prevalence of two popular 
errors: first, that the Autotype process is one of unusual difficulty, 
and the other that as the tissue has to be used quickly if bought 
teady sensitised, there is often some waste, and that when as a 
remedy for this the amateur buys the non-sensitised tissue, and 
tries to sensitise it for himself, he is again met with unusual diffi- 
culties, such as the time required for the tissue to dry, the neces- 
sity of drying in the dark, and the danger of getting brush marks 
from want of experience in applying the sensitising solution. 

Now, these popular errors die hard, but we believe that there 
are not many who are so far unacquainted with the methods of 
carbon printing as not to be easily convinced that the process is 
quite easy, and involves no more difficulty than do other things 
which the novice soon picks up when he begins photography. No 
doubt there have been some slight difficulties experienced in the 
matter of the home sensitising of the tissue, but the new sensi- 
tiser, of which we have received a sample from the Autotype Com- 
pany, will render the process both easy and pleasant. 

The long time required to thoroughlv dry the tissue after sensi- 
tising so as to be ready for use, is now bv means of the new 
sensitiser limited to a very short time, so that it is possible to 
prepare the paper in the manufacturing, and use it after a short 
interval for printing. The series of experiments which the Auto- 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


type Company have carried on have at last resulted in their getting 
over the chemical difficulties, and so incorporating the sensitiser 
and spirits of wine together that no precipitation takes place, and 
the process is entirely successful. 

The company supply a simple and very effective spreader for 
applying the solution, and it should be done rapidly by a few 
shakes one way of the paper, and then a few the other way, taking 
care that each application of the spreader slightly overlaps the 
previous one, so that no insensitive streaks shall be left. Rapidity 
rather than deliberation is the essence of success in thus applying 
the solution, and with a very little practice no streaks will be 
visible. 

The Autotype Company have by the invention of their new 
sensitising solution done a great deal to popularise the beautiful 
carbon process, and eliminate any existing chances of failure. 
Our readers will do well now to order the insensitive tissue, which 
will keep indefinitely, and they will find it extremely easy to 
sensitise a short time only before it is required for actual use. The 
price is one shilling per bottle of 8 ounces, including the 
Blanchard brush or spreader ; or post free 1s. 3d. 

The advantages of this new sensitiser will soon be apparent to 
the user; it works cleanly, gives bright results, and even the 
smallest quantity of tissue can be easily and quickly sensitised and 
dried in a very short time. 
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LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE PHOTOGRAPHIC UNION. 


HE second annual excursion was held at Barrow-in-Furness 

and Furness Abbey on Saturday, rsth ult., at the invitation 
of the photographic section of the Barrow Naturalists’ 
Field Club. The majority of the associates travelled by way 
of Fleetwood, where they embarked on the Zady Margaret 
s.s., and after a pleasant fifteen miles’ sail across Morecambe 
Bay were landed at Ramsden 
Dock. After a short train ride 
to Furness Abbey, and lunch at 
Furness Abbey Hotel, the abbey 
was visited and described by 
Guide Turner. Many plates were 
exposed on the ruins and scenery 
around, and before leaving 
Mr. J. Timms photographed 
the assembled group. Special 
tram cars then enabled the 
party to reach Cambridge Hall, 
the headquarters of the Barrow 
Club, and which had been 
specially decorated for the occa- 
sion. Here, on the invitation 
of Mr. F. J. . Ramsden, 
M.A., J.P., President of the 
Barrow Naturalists’ Field 
Club, and who presided, the 
visitors were entertained to an 
excellent tea. Amongst the 
numerous visitors present were 
C. Thurstan Holland, M.R.C.S., 
F.R.P.S., President of the 
Union; Rev. H. W. Dick, T. 
Lee Syms, F-R.P.S., C. F. 
Inston, F.R.P.S., S. L. Coult- 
hurst, vice-presidents; Dr. A. > 
T. Lakin, print folio section AN PENE I EY 
secretary ; J. Hawkins, auditor ; Ea ARASA 
W. Tansley, hon. secretary ; E DeL a RUN 
and many iadies. 
Thanks to the Barrow Club, 
with special reference to Mr. Ramsden and Mr. J. Frank- 
land, secretary of the photographic section, were tendered 
by Dr. Holland, seconded by the hon. secretary of the Union, 
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THE LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE PHOTOGRAPHIC UNION GROUP. 


who mentioned the extraordinarily rapid growth of the Union 
into the largest in the kingdom, having now forty-six societies 
federated. Dr. A. T. Lakin supported the vote of thanks, which 
was enthusiastically carried. 

Mr. Ramsden, in response, expressed his pleasure at meeting 
the Union members, and gave them a cordial invite to again visit 


By J. Timms. 


Barrow, and Mr. Frankland hoped the efforts of himself and 
local committee had met the wishes of the visitors for an enjoy- 
able outing. 


—_—_+4+4—____ 
FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION AT THE ALSTONA GALLERY. 


HE fourth annual exhibition of Alstona miniatures and paint- 

ings is being held at the Alstona Gallery, 52, New Bond 
Street, during the months of June, July, and August. Over 350 
works have been entered for competition, and the standard of 
award is higher and the work sent in better than in former years. 
Great interest has been shown in the competition, and the judges 
have made very complimentary remarks on the great improvement 


in the work of the pupils, and the advance step which has been 
taken towards the possibilities still awaiting this form of art. 

The framing of the pictures has mostly been done on the pre- 
mises, so that uniformity between the picture and its surroundings 
has been able to be secured. A visit to the gallery will show the 
immense advance which this system of crystoleum painting has 
over the crude and early attempts of some years ago. 
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Willesden Polytechnic Photographic Society.—The hon. secre- 
tary, Mr. Wm. Axten, has removed, his new address being 
Ravenscourt, Ealing Road, Wembley. 


Piymouth Photographic Society.—The vice-presidents’ outing, 
when the members and their friends were the guests of Mr. A. B. 
Fellowes-Prynne and Mr. W. Clayden, was a great success. In 
common with every section of the British Isles, the weather had 
for a long time been of a very uncertain and very disappointing 
character, rain, dulness, and wind alternating, but on this occasion 
the day—after a very gloomy and wet opening—proved a magnifi- 
cent one. The large party journeyed to Bere Alston by rail, 
crossing the river by ferry into Cornwall at Calstock, and proceed- 
ing afoot to that delightful remains of a far-off day, Cotehele—the 
castle-home of the Earl of Mount Edgcumbe. No such other 
house of kindred character exists in Devon and Cornwall, for it 
is still occupied in every apartment as a residence, though Lord 
Mount Edgcumbe is not, of course, always there. It is but rarely 
open, on that account, to the public, but it has treasures rich and 
rare, and most abundant. l the dwelling and bed rooms are 
draped with very fine tapestries several hundreds of years old, and 
many of the old-fashioned beds are hung with the same draperies 
that were in use in Elizabeth's day. The great hall is full of 
antiquities, and the external portion of the building is just as it 
was when built, an embattled castle. It is exquisitely placed over- 


looking the River Tamar, and the gardens were gloriously beauti- 
ful on the day on which the party were there. After the visit, 
members and íriends adjourned to the neighbouring Ashburton 
Hotel, where a splendid strawberry tea was done very full justice 
to. A hearty vote of tbanks to the hosts closed that portion of 
the proceedings, and photography followed. The district abounds 
in plenty of work, and many pictures were secured. All photo- 
graphers who may visit the district should certainly include this 
portion of Devon and Cornwall in their programme. Though it is 
not likely they m pn admission to the house and grounds, yet 
the splendid pictorial quality of the scenery of the Tamar will 
compensate for any slight disappointment there may be felt. 


Lockyer's Photographic Booklet.—Mr. J. E. Lockyer, whose 
photographic preparations are so well known and widely used, 
has issued a small handbook, which is intended for the use of 
photographers. The first three chapters are devoted to the in- 
struction of the beginner, and from them he will be able to learn 
how to make a start in photography. In subsequent chaptera 
the various Lockyer preparations are described, and the way in 
which they are of use to the photographer detailed. All kinds 
of useful wrinkles are to be found in this booklet, and it has 
numerous illustrations of work done with the Lockyer prepara- 
tions. It can be had gratis and post free on application to J. E. 
Lockyer, 244, Evelyn Street, Deptford, London, S.E. 
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SOUTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


N Monday last Mr. H. J. Comley, who had travelled 

specially from Stroud for the occasion, delivered his lecture 
on three-colour photography before the members of this society. 
The lecturer's first experiment in this branch commenced nearly 
twenty years ago, on observing the different appearances a land- 
scape had when viewed through the different tints of a stained- 
glass window, and at that time he made a negative on an ordinary 
plate of a scarlet geranium, taken through a piece of pale red 
glass, the scarlet flowers in the resultant print showing as white; 
since that time his photographic interest had been mainly directed 
to colour BENI ES. 

In describing the apparatus he now used, Mr. Comley said that 
any ordinary camera would do for fruit and still-life studies; but 
for portraiture, landscape, and flower studies, one having a re- 
peating back carrving the three plates in parallel was an absolute 
necessity, as rapid adjustment is so essential. Mr. Comley's own 
camera has a special front of his own design, which he showed to 
the members; it has a shallow box, with interchangeable loose 
fronts forming the lens panels. A screen holder similar to a lan- 
tern slide carrier, but with three openings carrying the three 
screens, slides through the box, the lecturer preferring to use the 
screen close behind the lens rather than in front of the plate. He 
loads his slides and develops in complete darkness, by *''time 
development," using an ordinary metol-hvdroquinone developer at 
vo deg. for five minutes. Contrary to general opinion, negatives 
for three-colour work may be reduced or intensified, the lecturer 
using ** Sanzol” for reluction, and mercuric iodide for intensifica- 
tion, with excellent results. For his colour positives, Mr. Comley 
uses stripping films, which are sensitised in a potassium bichro- 


mate bath, 3 per cent. for the blue to ro per cent. for the red; 
the films should be dried quickly; otherwise, if the strong sensitiser 
is used, it may recrystallise in the film. The tissue should be 
developed as soon after printing as possible, but if kept between 
sheets of damp blotting-paper it may keep as long as a week, but 
if dry would become insoluble in forty-eight hours. Mr. Comley 
prefers to use a packet of twelve pieces of stripping film to one 
set of negatives; by this means he is enabled to select the correct 
depth of colour suitable for its fellows, for if when adjusting the 
blue film on the yellow, one print should show too much blue, and 
another too much yellow in the green produced, by changing them 
about a correct colour may be obtained. 

In the super-imposition of the films, should any particular 
colour be of a smaller size than the others, he advises soaking the 
smaller one in hot water from 80 deg. to 120 deg., according to 
circumstances ; this will cause it to swell to the size of the others, 
the celluloid base having the property of swelling slightly in hot 
water. For cementing down the film, he advises a solution of plain 
gelatine, without chrome alum, of the consistency of jelly, and he 
does not hesitate to thoroughly squeegee the films in contact; the 
smallest portion of gelatine 1s sufficient for adhesion, and gives 
more brilliant results. Mr. Comley expressed a decided preference 


for brilliant pictures to the more flat and subdued ones. 


A number of colour prints by various processes, the work of 
members of the Society of Colour Photographers, were shown and 
commented on; also a selection of Mr. Comley’s own work in’ land- 
scape, still-life, portraiture, and architecture, the fine quality of the 
work being much admired, both for its artistic and technical merit. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Comley. 
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FOCAL LENGTH AND STOPS. 
To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


SiR,—Referring to the article on ‘ Perspective” in THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER for June 18, your contributor, C. T., 
makes a statement that "if you double the focal length of your 
lens you quadruple the time of the exposure." 

Obviously here there is something amiss, as it does not matter 
what the focal length of the lens is, providing the aperture used 
is the same, the exposure will remain constant. 

The exposure with F/8 with a 5 in. lens is exactly the same as 
that required at F/8 with a 15 in. lens, presuming other factors 
are constant. "The real difficulty in hand camera work with a very 
long-focus lens is that the depth of focus is not as good as when a 
shorter focus lens is used, and consequentlv distances require to be 
judged with greater accuracy. 

Further than this, I think that the statement that a “snapshot does 
not—or at any rate, should not—pretend to be a picture," is ridi- 
culous in the extreme. Many of the finest pictures that I have 
seen have been the result of instantaneous exposures, and were 
your correspondent's sweeping condemnations of ‘snapshots’ ad- 
hered to, where would our seascapes and wave studies by men like 
Thomas and Mortimer get to? Are these not artistic? 

No, I think C. T. has overstepped the mark here; perspective 
and artistic treatment may just as well be found in a snapshot as 
in any other picture, and who cares whether the exposure was one 
second or 1-1,o00th of a second, provided the result aimed at is 
attained ?—Yours, etc., OPTICUS. 

Abbey Street, S.E. 

——— (C CEPR 

Postal Salon.—A postal photographic club under this title was 
founded by Mr. Percy Lund, and about two years ago the manage- 
ment of it was taken over by Mr. R. Stockdale. He informs us 
that there are now vacancies for a few members, and any one 
desiring further particulars is invited to communicate with Mr. 
Stockdale, at 17, Mount Preston, Leeds. The annual subscription 
is 2s. 

Light and Truth Postal Photographic Club.—There are a few 
vacancies in the above club for fairly advanced workers. Sub- 
scription, 2s., which will cover the year 1908. Applications for 
membership, with specimens of work, should be addressed to the 
hon. sec., Mr. G. H. Haycox, Hazeldean, St. Wulstan’s Crescent, 
Worcester. 


Travel Exhibition Award.—The awards have now been made 
by the jury in connection with the Travel Exhibition, held at 
the Royal Horticultural Hall, Westminster, from May 18 to June 
8. Only three Grands Prix were awarded, of which one was con- 
ferred upon Burroughs, Wellcome and Co. for scientific advance 
in the production of medical and photographic equipments for 
travellers and explorers. 


Northern Photographic Exhibition.—For some time there has 
been a feeling of uncertainty as to what action the Leeds Camera 
Club would take in the organisation of the next “ Northern ” 
Exhibition, which, in the ordinary course of events, should 
appear at Leeds during 1908. It appears that Liverpool has 
been pressing for some settlement of the policy that Leeds would 
adopt, with the result that the council of the Leeds Camera 
Club considered the matter very fully, and decided to recommend 
to a special general meeting of the members, “ That it was not 
considered advisable to hold a Northern Exhibition at Leeds in 
1908." This special meeting was held in the 11th ult., when 
it was unanimously decided to approve of the recommendation 
of the council, and the members made a further recommenda- 
tion to the council, ** That in the opinion of the members it was 
advisable to sever the club's connection with the Northern 
Photographic Exhibition." We understand the laíter proviso 
will come before the council in due course. 


The Sports and Games Association Catalogue.— The catalogue of 
the Sports and Games Association has reached our office table ; 
it is a fully illustrated and attractive list of goods, containing over 
100 pages The articles supplied by the association, as we might 
have suspected, are many and various. All the outdoor games 
are catered for, and their requirements, of the best quality, pro- 
vided at moderate prices. The photographic section will be 
especially interesting to our readers, and there are many pages 
descriptive of the cameras, plates, papers, and accessories suppliec 
by the association; also mounts and albums in great varietv. 
Those who live in the western district ought to pay the firm a visit 
and see the goods for themselves ; but, failing that, a copy of the 
catalogue of the photographic cameras and accessories can 
be had on application to the Sports and Games Association, 56, 
Edgware Road, London, W. 

Mr. Woodhouse Parkinson, who is known in the local photo- 
graphic world by his secretaryship of the Whitby Camera Club, and 
whose camera work has wider recognition than that afforded in 
Whitby alone, has opened Waterloo Studio, Flowergate, as a high- 
class portrait studio. Mr. Parkinson has devised and carried out 
a scheme of lighting which will enable him to work under the best 
possible conditions; and he has the advantage of being an experi- 
enced artist in both water-colours and oils. 


The Bristol Photographic Club have arranged to hold their 
second exhibition during the first week of October next, in the 
splendid suite of rooms of the Bristol Academy of Fine Arts. 
Their last year's exhibition proved a great success, pictoriallv 
and popularly, and the financial results to the club and to ex- 
hibitors were most satisfactory. This year the committee intend 
making several important alterations in the classes, awards, etc., 
which in their opinion will be beneficial to the cause of pictorial 
photography. The hon. exhibition secretary is Mr. J. S. Guthrie, 
23, Berkeley Square, Clifton. 
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Metol-Quinol Developer. 


(1) I have seen a metol-quinol three-solution developer some- 
where, but cannot trace it anywhere. The metol and quinol 
could be used together or separately with the same accelera- 
tor. Would you kindly give me a formula and directions? 


M. Q. 
Make the three following solutions : — 

A.—Metol .............. essere 40 gr II grm 
Sodium sulphite .................. 120 ,, 34 » 
Water NM s 8 oz. 1,000 C.C 

B.—Hydroquinone ..................... 40 gr I1 grm 
Citric acid. iioc ene nebat IO 5; 3-. 3$ 
iuogecmEMc eT 8 oz. 1,000 C.C 

C.— Potassium carbonate ............ I OZ 50 grm 
bri qe mop m 20 ,, 1,000 C.C 


The metol developer is obtained by using one part of À and one 
part of C, the hydroquinone developer by using one part of B 
and one part of C, and the combined developer can be obtained 
by using a mixture of A and B (in various proportions, according 
to p cn desired) and adding one part of the mixture to one 
part of C. 


Green Lantern Slides. 


On page 7o9 of the “ British Journal of Photography 
Almanack ” for rgor a formula is given for obtaining green 
tones on lantern slides or paper as under:— 


A.—Citrate of ammonia and quinine .................. 3 oz. 
hiucqemc rp 1 z; 
B.—Red prussiate of potash ........................... I OZ. 
Waler oco cats test Ev nx Vs oat sa ERU PAQ ONAA Y 75 


You will notice it is a modified ferro-prussiate paper formula. 
I have now ascertained from chemists that there is no such 
substance as citrate of ammonia and quinine, and I think 
that the quantities of water given are rather small for the 
quantities of respective chemicals. Is there any such sub- 
stance as the above, or any chemical I can substitute for it 
to give direct green tones? T. A. V. 


Upon turning to the article in our volume, we find that we 
have inserted a cutting from the correspondence page of the 
British Journal, in which the author answered a man 
who says that the chemical you name is unobtainable. Mr. 
Valentine wrote: ‘‘ That is the correct name for it, used largely 
for cure of influenza. It is sensitive to daylight even in a dry 
state, also to moisture, and for that reason should be kept in a 
wide-mouthed stopper bottle in the dark. Any branch office of 
the Southern Drug Co. can supply it." That being the case, 
you will probably have no difficulty in obtaining the prepara- 
tion through any leading dealer. 


To Remove Stain from Carpet. 


I have had the misfortune to spill on a carpet some splashes 
of a sodium sulphite solution mixed with potassium meta- 
bisulphite, in the proportions: sodium sulphite, 4 oz.; 
potassium meta-bisulphite, 1 oz. ; water, 20 oz. The carpet 
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is an Axminster, and the groundwork colour might be 
described as a dirty yellowish-brown, something of the 
colour of a light clay alongside a darker clay. The effect 
of the solution has been to change the colour into a fairly 
light green, and in places into bluish green. It has occurred 
to me that in default of any better remedy, these green 
patches might be dyed back into a yellowish-brown (dirty- 
looking) colour, the dye being carefully applied with a paint 
brush. H. T. L. 


It depends upon whether the solution was in an akaline or 
acid state, and we would suggest your testing the remains with 
litmus paper. Having ascertained that fact, we would suggest 
the following as a much better remedy than attempting to dye 
the patch. Having first thoroughly washed the stained patch 
(confining the washing as nearly to the patch as possible, to pre- 
vent spreading), we would suggest your going over the patch with 
a damp sponge, wrung out from a solution of an alkaline or acid 
nature as follows:—If the original solution proves to be acid, 
we would suggest a weak solution of ammonia (about 1 dram of 
ammonia in 2 ounces of water), squeezing the solution from the 
sponge into the carpet and then absorbing as much of it back 
into the sponge as possible. If the original solution was alka- 
line, then we would suggest your using a slightly acid solution, 
such as would be produced by mixing the juice of one lemon with 
about two or three ounces of water. Whichever method you 
adopt, it would of course be necessary to rinse the patch out 
with clean water at the finish. Perhaps the safest plan would 
be to try a very small portion of the stain, so that you will not 
do any further damage. Just a touch of alkaline solution or 
acid solution should show you if either method is likely to prove 
effective. If we knew what was the basis of the dye, we 
might possibly have given you a better method, but the one we 
have suggested will probably restore the original tints. 


Photographic Studio, etc., to Begin Business with. 


Kindly inform me (1) what is the size most suitable for a 
studio. (2) The size of camera and lens to start a business 
with. (3) As to the best way of print washing. W. J. J. 


(1 and 2) Everything depends upon the class of work you prin- 
cipally propose to do; but most photographic studios have to 
be a tolerably good size, so that work shall not be turned away. 
The camera also must be at least 12 by 10, with a plate-holder 
having inside plate-carriers that will accommodate any plate 
from 12 by 1o down to quarter-plate. The studio should be at 
least 18 ft. in length and not less than about 12 ft. in width ; but 
we should strongly advise you to study a book upon studio 
building before going further into the matter, as you will in that 
way secure information that will materially help you. The fol- 
lowing books will be a great help: ‘‘ The Photographic Studio, 
Constructian, etc.," post free 2s. 3d. ; ** The Lighting in Photo- 
graphic Studios," post free 1s. 2d. ; “ Studio Construction " (an 
American work that will probably be useful as an auxiliary to 
the other books), post free 8d. (3) There is nothing to beat the 
ordinary washing by hand; but if you wish to cut down your 
time as much as possible, you had better adopt a good 
mechanical print-washer such as is supplied by Houghtons, I.td., 
and other leading dealers. 
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| CLUBLAND IN YORKSHIRE, 
Some Notes on the YorKshire Photographic Union and Other Matters. 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


Y.P.U. Year Book. 


A NEW feature for the current year, in connection with the 
Yorkshire Photographic Union, will be the innovation of a 
Year Book, which by this date is ready for issue to the societies 
forming the Union. I have had the privilege of reviewing a proof 
copy, in advance, and feel sure the officials of the federated 
societies will greatly appreciate this new issue. It is of a convenient 
size, and, issued in book form, will undoubtedly prove a handy and 
concise epitome of the Union’s advantages and announcements. 

Amongst a budget of other matter, it contains a list of the names 
and addresses of society secretaries (in addition to the officials of 
the Union), objects of the Union, rules and other details of the 
constitution, which will be extremely interesting and of valuable 
assistance to societies who are considering the advisability of join- 
ing the Yorkshire Union, and to existing federated societies, by 
reason of the concentration. On the other hand, societies outside 
Yorkshire, who are considering the desirability of forming unions 
in districts not hitherto covered, will find a copy of the book of 
especial value and help to them. 

The introduction to the book is a fine portrait of “our Presi- 
dent," Mr. F. Atkinson, of Hull. The main reason for the issue 
of the Year Book is, however, the inclusion of the syllabus of 
lectures provided for the societies, and one can well imagine that 
look of worry usually worn by the secretary arranging his next 
winter’s syllabus, magically disappear when he receives this Year 
Book, containing a choice of ninety-three lectures, all voluntarily 
given by one or other of the fifty lecturers included in the syllabus. 
A noteworthy addition for 1907-8 is an interchange of lectures with 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Union, and which, I believe, will be 
the forerunner of an extended system of exchange throughout the 
unions of the country. The question of travelling expenses can be 
easily met by arranging a week’s tour, and the only difficulty 
appears to be in finding lecturers who are able to devote a week 
of their valuable time to the object. There are, however, men of 
leisure, independent of business cares, who, I think, would be will- 
ing, if approached on the matter. Rev. Henry W. Dick, Mr. 
Thomas Glazebrook, and T. Lee Syms, F.R.P.S., are the visitors 
to Yorkshire; whilst Messrs. W. Bagshaw, J. W. Charlesworth, 
and Percy Lund are representing Yorkshire on the Lancashire 
and Cheshire list. 

Several new subjects appear in the syllabus, and a number of 
members are making their debut as lecturers to the Union, amongst 
whom may be noted Messrs. E. E. Burgess (Doncaster), Harry 
Crossley (Halifax), James Dodgson and W. Wilson (Skipton), L. 
A. Edmond« (Menston). W. H. Morgan (Wakefield), John Perrin 
(Halifax, W. Robertshaw (Keighley, Thomas Ryder (Leeds), 
Fred. J. Webster (Hull. Ozobrome is fittingly accorded a place 
in the new subjects, and is demonstrated by Mr. W. H. Womersley 
(Bradford) and J. F. Coplev (Huddersfield), both new on the list, 
the latter worker also demonstrating the gum-ozotype method of 

rinting. 

j The "6 jury of selection," composed of Messrs. F. Atkinson, W. 
Bagshaw, J.P., Godfrey Binglev, Alex. Keighlev, F.R.P.S., Percy 
Lund, J. Pearson, and Harry Wanless, are extending their useful- 
ness by generously and gratuitously placing their services at the 
disposal of societies who may arrange with them for exhibitions, 


print and slide adjudications, and criticism of members’ work, at 
ordinary meetings of the societies. ; 

Lastly, but not least, because it is largely by their financial 
assistance that the Year Book is possible, I note the Rotary Photo- 
graphic Company, Messrs. Elliott and Sons, of Barnet fame, and, 
of course, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, have taken advertise- 
ment space on the covers. 

Taken altogether, the issue is a fine production, supplying a long- 
felt want in Yorkshire, and for which the secretary, Mr. Ezra 
Clough, is deserving of every praise and congratulation. Anyone 
requiring a copy for propagandist purpose would, no doubt, receive 
one by return of post if they communicate with him at 10, Farcliffe 
Road, Bradford. 

Club Excursions. 


The Rodley and Farsley Photographic Society are to be con- 
gratulated on the excellence of their muster, if they cannot con- 
gratulate themselves on having fine weather, at the club's annual 
excursion to Knaresborough on Saturday, the rsth ult. The 
weather conditions in the North so far this year have been distinctly 
unfavourable to photographic excursions. The rain did not on this 
Occasion prevent a good attendance of the Rodley and Farsleyites, 
nor did it appear to damp their enthusiasm at the riverside hotel, 
where the President, Mr. Banks Hollings, and his good ladv, had 
provided a first-class tea and a Yorkshire welcome to the visiting 
guests, amongst whom were included the secretary of the Y.P.U., 
Mr. Ezra Clough, Mr. John Lax, Mr. Taylor, and THE A. P. 
special correspondent. 

The Otley and District Camera and Art Society have issued 
leaflets announcing their summer excursions, in a manner at once 
striking and novel for a photographic society. Laid broadcast on 
the counters of the principal shops in the district, its red cover 
greets you with—'' Half a mo, please! Let us have a word with 
you! Thanks awfully.” Of course, then you take one and look 
inside, even if you don't join the society. 

The Bradford Society have arranged an excellent series of excur- 
sions for summer (when it comes along), and their syllabus to hand 
announces the formation of a pictorial section, to advance the 
standard of pictorial photography, and for mutual assistance in con- 
nection therewith. The meetings are held monthly to promote this 
excellent object, which every society ought to encourage by a 
similar provision outside the ordinary lectures and demonstrations. 

The Dewsbury Society is going strong at present, and have pro- 
vided the members with four monthly excursions to popular 


resorts. 
A Strange Adventure of a Y.P.U. Lecturer. 


In my last notes I mentioned that Mr. C. B. Howdill, of Leeds, 
had gone off to Turkey and Servia on a lecture-hunting tour, and 
from an account just received it appears "something has hap- 
pened ”? in Servia, for Mr. Howdill writes to say that he has been 
“run in" by the police of Nisch when making figure studies in 
the market place. The police officer would take no notice of a 
permit issued by the Minister of the Home Office, but took charge 
of him, and brought him before the chief secretary of the police. 
However, it turned out all right, and ended in Mr. Howdill photo- 
graphing the chief secretary himself! 


— t 


(Our Special Correspondents notes from Scotland which 
should have appeared here are unavotdably held over 
until next week; also a report, together with a picture, of the 
Annual Excursion of the Yorkshire Photographic Union, 
which took place at Hull on June 22nd.— ED. A. P.) 
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NOTES AND 


HE present number of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER is intended to, as it were, 
celebrate the summer, which has somehow 


lost its way, and in order to make a Special 


Number of it new features are included, and 

some of the regular sections, the utility of 
which has endeared THE A. P. to so many constant 
readers, have been held over. Hence readers who see 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER this week for the first 
time must see next week’s issue before they can rightly 
estimate the value which a regular weekly perusal of its 
pages will be. ‘‘ Science and Technics," '' Tips for 
Tyros,” ‘‘ Readers’ Prints Reproduced and Criticised,’’ 
* Survey and Record Pictures and Notes "' are some of 
the regular features omitted this week. 


9e e e 


'* Fifty thousand photographs. Exhibition open for 
three days."  Threes in fifty thousand? 16,666 and a 
fraction over in a day. Say two thousand an hour in a 
day of eight hours; that works out at something like 
thirty-three a minute, or about two seconds for each 
photograph; or, if only one day of eight hours can be 
spent in looking at the photographs, at less than a 
second for each. Terrible, is it not? All who wish to 
keep a sane mind in a sane body will think twice before 
they contemplate looking at all the photographs of 
Colonial life which are to be shown at the Royal Horti- 
cultural Hall, Westminster, on July 18, 19, and 20. 


e o» & 


It is not always easy to postulate what is '' generally 
supposed," but ventures are made sometimes, and we 
may instance Mr. Harry E. Smith's opinion as expressed 
in the Journal of the Photographic Society, that ‘‘ it is 
generally supposed that bromide prints toned to a sepia 
colour by the sulphide are permanent." Without ven- 
turing on a dictum as regards the permanency of 
sulphur-toned bromide prints, we may refer to Mr. 
Smith's various convenient and easy methods of reduc- 
ing sepia-toned bromides which are too dark, these 
methods depending on the oxidising or halogenising ot 
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the silver sulphide. A saturated solution of iodine in 
water serves admirably, introduces no chemical compli- 
cation, but after the reduction there should be a second 
fixation of the print, and a final thorough washing. 
When, however, the print is on a paper that has been 
sized with starch, a blue iodide of starch will be formed 
and this may tend to mask the action somewhat, at any 
rate till the worker has gained experience. The blue 
tint disappears in the fixing bath. 
© & & 

Extremely old weights and measures often survive, 
and it is noteworthy that workers in chemical and 
physical laboratories, men whose instincts and habits 
of life lead them to constantly seek for new things, and 
who so often advocate the new or metric system, are the 
chief agents in keeping alive some of our old standards 
of measure. Ordinarily, if the laboratory worker wishes 
to order half a gallon of ammonia, nitric acid, or any 
one of the fluids he constantly uses in large quantities, 
he will order a ‘‘ Winchester quart," and so firmly is 
the old Winchester measure ingrained in the mind of 
the laboratory worker that he seldoms refers to the 
usual half-gallon glass bottles in terms of our present 
standard measure, or by capacity in cubic centimetres, 
but he just calls this half-gallon bottle a ‘‘ Winchester 
quart." Winchester pints and Winchester half-pint 
bottles are also occasionally spoken of, but this more 
frequently by the pharmacist than by the laboratory 
worker. In Norman days, when Winchester was the 
capital of England, the pints and quarts of this city 
were double value, and it would seem as if the custom 
of giving Winchester measure held good till the reign 
of Henry VIII. , as Skelton in his ‘‘ Elynour Rummin, 
the Ale Wife," referring to the time of bluff King 
Harry, says: 

“Full Winchester gage 

We had in that age." 
T. Brown, who wrote his ''Works, Serious and 
Comical," over a hundred years after Skelton's 
'* Ale Wife"! was written, refers vaguely to *' Win- 
chesters of three-penny guzzle '"; the getting of a Win- 
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chester pint instead of a normal pint being a triumph 
for the ale drinker. 
& È & 

The lamentable catastrophe at Blackpool where three 
people lost their lives, because a young lady who was 
photographing the waves, did not realise how savage 
nature could be, tells us that our civilisation has made 
us less able to take care of ourselves than we should 
have been in, say, the stone age. We may be able to 
escape being run over by omnibuses and cabs in 
crowded streets, but when we get awav during the holi- 
day season from our accustomed surroundings we are 
not always alive to the many dangers which an un- 
clothed savage would see with his eyes shut. 

GS ges 

A walk on the seashore on slippery rocks may mean 
a broken wrist, or a nasty crack on the back of the 
head, simply because civilisation has provided boots 
for us to wear. Civilisation, too, has provided cameras 
which may lead to danger, if not to death. 
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Photography has made death terrible. So great is 
the horror of the possibility of having a posthumous 
portrait reproduced in a local or weekly paper, that 
many eminent people now refuse to be photographed, 
and who can blame them ; for the smudges which pass 
for portraits in many papers are so bad that thev are 
often unrecognisable, and there is no hope of things 
being any better until the relatives of some person whose 
portrait has been so shamefully printed takes legal pro- 
ceedings against the offending newspaper. 

omo p 

Whether it is that the newspaper people think that 
they are having their revenge on the photographer 
because they have to pay him his guinea or half-guinea 
reproduction fee by making the portraits so bad is more 
than probable ; for when the newspaper's own special 
art photographer manages to secure a photograph of 
someone whom the newspaper wishes to honour bv rc- 
producing, that portrait is often printed most carefully, 
as a supplement, on art paper. 


——————— 


By A. J. A. 


XV.—THE IDEAL JUDGES OF PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WROTE an article, many years ago, in which I 

suggested that painter-artists would make the best 

judges at exhibitions of pictorial photography, and 

that they might even form the admission jury at 
the Salon. 

Well, one grows wiser as years pass by, and I have 
learnt that the well-known rule, '* No artist is a reliable 
judge of his own work,"' should be expanded into the 
rule that no artist is a reliable judge of the work of his 
fellow-artists. It is so with all branches of art. Mr. 
Bernard Shaw is not at his best when he is criticising 
his brother playwrights ; and each May sees the 
Academicians hanging unworthy pictures on the line, 
and skying some pictures that are worthy. And if one 
thinks, one will see that this must be inevitable. 

A man who writes has to form, mature and develop 
his own personal style ; if he read, studied and analysed 
the writings of another too closely he would be almost 
certain to ruin his style; besides when he reads, he 
reads for recreation. So with a painter, he has his 
own work to do, he has his individuality to develop ; he 
may commence with the studv of some of the great 
masters, he may refresh himself with a tour round the 
picture galleries, but if he haunts the galleries too fre- 
quently he will not only waste his time, but also runs the 
danger of losing his individualitv; besides an artist has 
not the quiet, selective, critical temperament that is 
essential in a connoisseur. 

The National Gallery is an example of the huge mis- 
takes which artists make when they act as connoisseurs. 
Out of many glaring errors, take the paintings of a 
single master, Botticelli : there are seven pictures which 
were purchased by the Academicians who act as 
advisers in the buying of pictures ; of these one has 
been discovered to be a copv of a Botticelli in Rome ; 
another is ascribed by competent critics to Botticini ; a 
third is, I am certain, an utterly soulless copy of a 
Botticelli in the Liechtenstein Gallery at Vienna. Three 
mistakes in seven pictures! Not bad, is it? wath 
regard to this last-mentioned picture, ** Madonna and 
Child,’’ No. 782; when I first doubted its authenticity 4 
consulted a painter who had much experience of the 
Early Tuscan School, and the only fault he could detect 


was the poorness of the flesh colours, which might have 
been due to time ; and I could not make him see that 
this picture lacked the spirituality, the refinement, the 
indescribable something which distinguishes all the 
works of Botticelli. The same failing will be found at 
Hampton Court, and all other collections purchased by 
the advice of artists ; and it would not be a great 
exaggeration to assert that when artists, and even great 
artists, act as picture choosers, the probability is that 
they will select absolute rubbish. Parliament was 
beguiled into voting a huge sum towards the purchase 
of the Ansidei Raphael; connoisseurs had to purchase 
the Velasquez Venus by private subscription ; compare 
the two, and you can see the value of the artists' judg- 
ment. 

l have met this judicial incapacity over and over 
again—it was only the other day that I found an 
Academician buving some Wardour Street mezzotints, 
taken from worn-out worthless plates, and lacking all 
the artistic qualities of mezzotints, as genuine treasures 
—and history shows us that the men who laughed at 
Turner, scoffed at Monet, sneered at Whistler, and 
howled down Rossetti were the leading contemporary 
painters. 

If artist-painters showed themselves such poor critics 
of their own art, are they to be trusted as judges of 
pictorial photographv; an art which few of them under- 
stand, and many of them profess to despise? I do not 
think so. And I doubt whether men who have the 
artistic temperament to become first-class pictorial 
photographers, have a temperament which will qualify 
them to act as clear-sighted judges. 

Having eliminated these, there still remains that class 
of men who have cultivated their critical and apprecia- 
tive talents, I mean art critics of the class to which Mr. 
Bernard Shaw belongs. And taking Mr. 5naw as an 
example, and leaving his diatribes and fireworks out of 
the question, I have never met with such a calm, just, 
unerring critic of pictorial photography as Mr. Shaw 
has proved himself to be. If Mr. Shaw, and several 
such as he, acted as hanging committee at the Royal 
Academy, and jury of admission at the Photographic 
Salon, art would be the gainer. 
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tossing the foliage this way and that, was 

after all not such a serious drawback to 
our landscape photography as might be supposed, l 
referred to the use of the '' swingback ” of the camera; 
but apparently I either did not make my meaning quite 
clear, or a certain number of readers failed to compre- 
hend, for I have since had quite a number of letters 
asking for fuller explanation; so for this week's excur- 
sion | will make this use of the swingback the chief 
matter to be demonstrated. 

Fuzzy or Sharp. 

You may remember that on the former occasion 
already referred to I suggested that the appearance in 
the print of a little movement in the foliage due to 
wind might be an improvement, suggesting as it 
might the incessant quiver and vibration in leaf and 
blade; still, I can quite understand that many of my 
readers may object to even the slightest degree of 
blurring, and as the purpose of these lessons is to help 
readers to do what they want to do instead of attempt- 
ing to convert them to any particular view, I am not 
going to quarrel over the question whether certain 
subjects should or should not be put out of focus. Sup- 
pose, then, we sally forth on a windy morning, such 
as has been so prevalent this summer, and here, by 
the side of the oak paling of some private land, is a 
group of nettles and bramble in the spotless green of 
early summer, and beyond the entrance to a stretch ot 
woodland, the first trees of which group rather 
pleasingly and form a background. Now the camera 
Is perhaps never at better advantage than when portray- 
ing foregrounds; the perfect and ready manner in which 
it portrays detail with exactness places the photo- 
grapher easily ahead of the draughtsman, who to come 
anywhere near the same execution must labour long 
and patiently. So we set up the camera and turn the 
lens on this bunch of nettles and bramble. 

Easing the Slides. 

By the way, since the last excursion I have done 
for my dark-slides what I strongly recommend you to 
do. I laid them open on my bench one at a time, and 
dipping a piece of rag into powdered blacklead, rubbed 
the sides where they slide into the back of the camera; 
then I pulled out the shutters and rubbed blacklead 
along every edge or side where there is friction with 
other wood, and the consequence was they now work 
with most delightful smoothness, no sticking when you 
want to draw out a dark-slide shutter quickly. The fact 
is, I think that evening on the marshes on June 18 made 
the camera and slides a little damp, and consequently 
they worked very stiffly, but they are all right now, only 
if you are blackleading your slides be careful to most 
scrupulously wipe off every particle of dust left behind, 
or it will be certain to settle on the first plate used in 
that slide, and you will get a terrible crop of pinholes. 
But to proceed. 


HEN in my notes for June 18 I tried to show 
that wind, swaying the reeds and grass and 


a series of elementary chapters with illustrations of common ~-=} 
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ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-EIGHTH LESSON. 


Focussing. 
_ The foreground matter of nettles, etc., are only some 
tén feet away, and unless we have them thus close they 
lose importance and dignity, and so we rack the camera 
out ‘quite a long way, and gradually see each leaf and 
stem come out clearly. 

How beautiful this quite commonplace cluster ‘is! 
How inimitably wild plants seem to group themselves ! 
And then, as we study this foreground group on the 
focussing screen, the wind suddenly stirs the trees and 
the swaying of the boughs attracts our attention, and 
then we note that they are dreadfully fuzzy and indis- 
tinct. A half-turn of the screw puts this right. Now the 
trees are sharp, but, alas! the foreground is quite 
out of focus, and our beautiful group of wild plants 1s 
a mere confused mass, and unrecognisable. 


Small Stop—Long Exposure. 


Of course, this difficulty is easily overcome by insert- 
ing a smaller stop. This will give what is called greater 
depth of focus; that is to say, objects nearer and more 
remote come into sharp focus, but you' will notice, as 
you slip the smaller stop into position, that the image 
grows darker, as though some heavy cloud had overcast 
the view. Smaller stop—less light; less light—longer 
exposure; so that if we use a smaller stop in order 
that background and foreground may both be well 
defined, we have to make a sacrifice of speed, and a 
long exposure must be given; and how is this possible 
when everything is swaying and fluttering in the wind? 
Obviously, to avoid the blurring due to movement, we 
must give a very short exposure. A small stop, then, is 
out of the question, and it is just here that the swing- 
back of the camera comes to the rescue. Now, why do 
you when focussing rack the camera bellows out or in, 
as the case may be? It is, of course, because the nearer 
the object the greater distance must there be between 
lens and focussing screen or plate; and vice versa, when 
the object is more distant, you rack the camera in so as 
to reduce the length, the focal length, as it is called. 

If with a large stop you want to get the foreground 
sharp, you rack out ; if you want to get the trees in the 
background sharp, you rack in. Suppose we do this. The 
foreground is almost wholly on the top part of the 
focussing screen, and if we loosen the screens on each 
side of the camera back, and pull the top part out to- 
wards us, we immediately lengthen the distance between 
that part of the focussing screen and the lens, which is 
equivalent to racking it out, the lower part of the screen, 
which has been focussed sharply on the background or 
distance, remaining almost where it was. 

In fig. 1 the foreground has been sharply focussed, 
and the trees are consequently out of focus, but in 
fig. 2 the trees have been sharply focussed, and without 
making any other change the back of the camera has 
been brought out so that it slopes outward from bottom 
to top, and thus bringing the foreground into focus; the 
screens holding the back are then tightened, and with a 
final touch of the focussing pinion we get a view sharp 
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Fig. 2. 


all over, except a small area between the distance and 
the foreground, which in such a subject as this is of no 
consequence, as it is hardly seen. 

Another example of focussing with the swingback, a 
large stop being used, will be found on page 34, en- 
titled ‘‘ Marsh Flowers,” in which it was important that 
the flowers in the foreground should be quite sharp; at 
the same time the trees and boughs in the background 
were wanted reasonably sharply defined, and as the 
wind was blowing fairly briskly a large stop and short 
exposure were necessary. 

Notice, however, that there is a portion of this picture 
which may be described as being behind the foreground, 
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because it is seen between the rushes 
and flower-heads, which is distinctly 
blurred. To some this may appear 
a fault; for my part, I welcomed it 
immediately I saw it on the focus- 
sing screen, because it serves to 
throw into stronger relief the flowers, 
etc., and in a matter of this kind it 
must be a question for individua! 
judgment and personal feeling. 


Deliberate Blurring. 


I want my reader to try on the 
first opportunity the effect of focus- 
sing sharply some near object, and 
letting all beyond be a good deal out 
of focus, not sufficiently to make such 
background unintelligible, but suffi- 
cient to throw the sharply focussed 
object into strong relief. You may 
at first, at any rate, say you do not 
like such a blurred, fuzzy back- 
ground, but is that not a good deal 
a matter of habit? You want every- 
thing sharp because you have been 
accustomed to see it sharp, but if 
by sacrificing the background you 
can make the principal object more 
effective, standing out as if in relief, 
is it not better to do so? 

Without going further afield, ! 
have tried to illustrate this for you 
in fig. 3 by lowering my point of 
view, so that our nettles and 
bramble now appear against the 
dark background of trees, and tne 
mere fact that the nettles, etc., are 
sharp, and the trees are not, gives, 
I think you will agree, just that 
sense of relief which is so pleasing. ` 

To get this point of view it was 
necessary to climb down into the 
ditch, and push in the lower joints 
of the tripod-legs. Here is a case in 
which I did not feel I wanted the 
swingback brought into use, and, 
indeed, I did not want anything but 
the very largest stop; to have 
focussed the tree stems, etc., sharplv 
would inevitably have contributed a 
general flatness and want of relief. 


Those Water-developing Plates. 


On a previous occasion I referred 
to the Watalu plates which Messrs. 
Wellington and Ward have brought 
out, and told what a remarkable 
developing feat might be accomplished with only four 
ounces of plain water. 

Well, I have been using a good many of these plates 
lately, and lest my previous remarks may have seemed 
in too frivolous vein I should like to say how admirably 
they have behaved in my hands. The three illustrations 
just referred to are from three negatives on Watalu 
speedy iso. plates, but owing to the exigencies of rapid 
printing do not at all do justice to the originals, which are 
as perfect negatives as any I possess. Notice, too, that 
although the dark trees are seen against a light sky, 
there is not a sign of halation, so that it is evident 
that the developer spread on the glass side of the plate 
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acts as a ' backing." The character 
of the image is quite remarkable, 
possessing a smoothness and soft- 
ness unlike anything of the kind | 
have seen before. 

When one first pours on the water 
it may appear a long time before 
the image begins to show, and then 
development may seem to hang fire. 
This is probably because, owing to 
the plate laying flat in contact with 
the dish, the water has not been able 
to dissolve all the backing, and 
hence the water is like a developing 
solution of under-strength. Just 
raise the plate from the dish for a 
moment, and you will very likely 
find a patch of what looks like white 
chalk on the back; touch it with the 
finger-tip, and it quickly runs off 
into the water and at once dissolves. 
Now development will proceed more 
rapidly, and by the time the image 
shows fairly well through to the back 
of the plate, and when holding it up 
and looking through it to the red 
fabric of the ruby lamp you can 
only just perceive what the picture 
is, will be about the time to stop 
development. I should very much like to hand round 
the six negatives I made on these Watalu plates on 
this Saturday : they are of such extreme beauty, texture, 
and quality. 

I have acted on the suggestion I threw out previously, 
and have kept in a Winchester quart bottle the water 
these plates were developed in, in order to ascertain how 
long this freely obtained ready-made developer will last 
in good condition, but of that I will tell vou on a future 
occasion. 


Temperature and Development. 
A correspondent wants to know if it is essential to use 


The Westminster Photographic Exchange  Catalogue.— The 
Westminster Photographic Exchange, 119, Victoria Street, Lon- 
don, S.W., have issued their catalogue of photographic cameras, 
plates, papers—in short, “everything photographic." They 
make a special point of supplying high-class second-hand 
apparatus, and the present catalogue contains a list of a well- 
selected assortment of up-to-date apparatus and accessories, with 
some 500 illustrations. All the matter has been thoroughly 
revised and brought up to the present day. It should be noted 
that the firm supply goods, where required, on the easy pay- 
ment system, so that good cameras should be within the reach 
of anyone. A copy of the catalogue will be sent on application 
to 119, Victoria Street. 


Benetfink and Co.'s Catalogue.—In recently noticing the hand- 
some and comprehensive catalogue of photographic apparatus 
issued by Benetfink and Co., of 107 and 108, Cheapside, London, 
we inadvertently stated that this publication could be obtained 
through any dealer. Of course this was a mistake, as Messrs. 
Benetfink are retailers, and have prepared the catalogue entirely 
for the use of their own customers. We would remind our readers 
that the close of Benetfink’s competition is gradually approaching. 
Thirty-six cash prizes, totalling to £50, will be distributed, the 
coupon or entry form being obtained by purchasing goods to the 
value of £1. The closing date is September 12, and all particulars 
may be obtained on application. 


Pestal Portfolio.—So great has been the success of the postal sec- 
tion of the Balham Camera Club that it has been necessary to ap- 
point a Postal Portfolio secretary. S. A. Hardstone, 97, Erlanger 
Road, Hatcham, S.E., has undertaken the work, and all communi- 
cations should be addressed to him. 
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Fig. 3. 
with Watalu plates water of sixty degrees or seventy 


degrees, as recommended by the makers. For my own 
part, I have used only the water as it comes through 
the tap, which is certainly a good deal less than sixty 
degrees. Perhaps that is why there is sometimes a 
slight—though quite unimportant—delay in dissolving 
the developer ; but the inconvenience of getting hot 
water would be much greater, and hence, for my part, 
until the return of very cold wintry weather, I shall con- 
tinue to use ordinary cold tap water, and I don’t think 
I shall be far wrong in telling my correspondent and 
others that they can do the same. 
A. Horsey HINTON. 


——++4—_____ 


An exhibition of apparatus and materials is now being held in 
the Photographic Supplies Department of Messrs. Bishop’s Pure 
Drug Company, 466, Holloway Road, London, N., and will re- 
main open until July 13. All interested in photography are invited 
to pay the exhibition a visit, to inspect the novelties and specimens 
which are on view, there being no obligation to purchase. Free 
demonstrations of new processes are given daily. 


Failures in the Carbon Process.—A most useful little paper on 
the above subject reaches us from the Rotary Co., 12, Union 
Street, E.C., and it would be well if a similar handy paper were 
prepared on failures in dealing with plates, and other printing 
papers in a similar manner. There are three columns, headed 
respectively (1) “The Fault," (2) “The Cause," (3) “The 
Remedy," and the information is both clear and accurate. As 
this paper can be had from the Rotary Co. for the asking, we 
advise our readers who work the carbon process, whether they 
be beginners or even advanced workers, to apply for this paper at 
once. 

Army and Navy Photographic Price List for 1907.—The price 
list of photographic goods on sale at the Army and Navy Auxi- 
liary Co-operative Supply, Ltd., is a full and important one, giving 
details of prices and specifications of an exhaustive number of 
cameras, both hand and stand, of camera sets in great variety, 
and of ready-made developers and toning solutions. Particulars 
are given of the various brands of plates and papers, dark-room 
lamps, and all other photographic accessories. As this price list 
contains 300 pages of matter pertaining to photography, the 
members of the Army and Navy Stores should be able to find in 
it for ordinary purposes almost anything they may require. It is 
well printed and illustrated, and is a most useful volume of its 
kind. 
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HOTOGRAPHY is full of surprises, and photo- 
graphers will be candid if they admit that these 
often lead into temptation as perilous as it is 
insidious. 

“I suggest," remarks the demon of circumstance, 
' that whether the elements assisted or conspired 
against vou, yours alone is the merit of this excellent 
photograph. It is true that the sun came out just in 
time, but it is also true that you it was who released 
the shutter,” and so forth, to the fostering of pee and 
the paradise of fools. Hence it not infrequently hap- 
pens that quite a surprisingly good photograph comes 
into being, which, if not the result of an intelligent 
anticipation of events, as it ought to be, must certainly 
be due to what may be called a concatenation of happy 
accidents. 

At the same time, back in the resourceful photo- 
grapher’s mind lurks the dominant idea that ‘‘ some- 
thing can always be done." At worst, not much per- 
haps, but alwavs something. All the bogies of over 
and under exposure cannot daunt patience and en- 
thusiasm, provided that the pursuit of the elusive !s 
not marred bv any flagrant violation of the fitness of 
things, the doctrine of which it is the purpose of this 
note to emphasise. '' A place for everything, and every- 
thing in its place,’’ is a motto most applicable to photo- 
graphy in every one of its many phases. Break the 
chain at any point, and the result—we all know it. 

After reducing or intensifying, spotting out, block- 
ing out, or scraping down, the fitness of things 1S 
aptly illustrated in the choice of printing papers. 
Indeed, in spite of the innumerable conveniences of 
present-day photography, or perhaps on account of 
them, there is still no royal road to success but that of 
fitness. You cannot tell what paper to use until you 
have decided how you desire to reproduce your picture, 
whether for detail or masses, for contrast or suppres- 
sion thereof. Broadly speaking, there are three classes of 
negatives, those most suitable for bromide or silver, for 
platinotype, and for carbon. All these questions should 
be honestly decided before any printing matcrial is used. 

The print once made, we must, again in the fitness 
of things, jockev our print upon a whole field of mounts, 
and here many of us are apt to meet serious considera- 
tions altogether too lightly. Mounting procedure may 
be divided into the following classes: tne paste-down, 
the cut-out, the stick-in, and the overlay, or so-called 
American system. This is all cut and dried ; the per- 
sonal factor once more has play in the tints employed : 
be onlv careful that the personal factor is vour own, not 
that of the manufacturer. As one of these remarked 
with regard to a little invention I offered him for sale, 
“Iam not so concerned as to what vou are going to 
make out of this, as what I am.” From a business 
point of view I did not count; from an artistic point of 
view consider not the manufacturer but  vourself. 
Mounts at so much a thousand are dear at any price— 
from the artistic point of view and in the artistic 
meaning. 

“I am coming to have my photograph taken soon,” 
said a friend, ‘if you will promise not to stick me on 
a card." Yet the expression of even that sentiment is 
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not true wisdom, for the flatter a photograph is the 
better its appearance. The remark was due merely to 
the revulsion of feeling at being treated like a thousand 
others. The cry gocs up—sometimes—for individual 
treatment ; respect it, whether you have thc ability or 
not to supply it—and the time. Of course, if you have 
not the time, then the thousand-rate is vour only 
resource, and ] am bound to say that that wav lies the 
more plentiful supply of bread and butter; I speak for 
the professional I am. The crux is that the soul needs 
no bread and butter, any more than a manufacturing 
firm needs a soul. The irony is that the heads of these 
same firms surround themselves in their private life with 
the beautiful things they love, bv very often the sole 
means of gratifving the public with the production and 
sale to them of the ugly things they will have. It is cer- 
tainly not manufacturers’ business to educate the 
general public—the reverse is the fact, and if justice is 
to be done it is only fair to say that many mount manu- 
facturers sail as near the wind as they dare, and get 
very little encouragement to change their tack. 

And then a nice flat-mounted print is beautiful to 
behold. The truth of this is very aptly borne out by the 
current cant of the ‘‘ carbon surface." What, in the 
name of wonder, is the carbon surface, anyway? Reflect 
only upon the method of the carbon process, and it is 
patent that any print can be given the so-called carbon 
surface provided it can be put through an analogous 
process. Surely, a gelatine print formalined, and 
squeegeed on to and finally stripped from any surface, 
matte or glossy, dries taut as any carbon? If this were 
done oftener the appearance of prints at shows would 
greatly benefit, especially those pictures attached to 
their mounts by a mere touch of adhesive along the top 
edge. The print, if well framed, is then as flat and taut 
as could be desired; dry-mounting can hardly do more. 
I am firmly of opinion that, apart from texture—and in 
some cases not even this reservation need be made—the 
popularity of the carbon surface is due entirely to the 
tension during drying of the gelatine material at the 
surface of the print. 

And, finally, after mounting, a procedure which 
properly includes framing, arrives the important ques- 
tion of the position of the signature. The fitness of 
things is never more clearly illustrated than in this, 
there are so many considerations to be taken into 
account, How do other artists sign their works? The 
answer is, on the works themselves, and in the same 
medium. 

But here at the outset the photographer is faced with 
a most difhcult problem. The canvass is stretched on 
and bounded by a frame; the engraving, the etching, 
the photogravure is bordered and circumscribed bv the 
plate-mark; in these cases the picture is irremediably 
inscribed and composed on a definite and invariable area. 
The composition of a photozraph-picture, however, is 
generally speaking, begun or, at any rate, corrected 
and adjusted bv trimming the print taken from the nega- 
tive. Why not sign the negative? And many photo- 
graphers do so, the dilliculty here especially being one 
of fitness, as usually bv no means the whole of the nega- 
tive is used, and it is, therefore, necessary to decide 
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before making your show-print where on the negative 
the signature is to be; for the photograph has no 
natural margin. Unfortunately, it is in the nature, and 
not in the fitness of things, that the show-print fre- 
quently arrives before this momentous decision is made, 
and rather than make another print the signature is 
affixed to the print already made. 
Purists find, and with some reason, that signing 
a print jars upon the delicate nerve centres of their 


artistic being. The signatures 
should undoubtedly be on the 
negative, if possible. And this is 


not all, for the purist must always 
feel a repugnance to signing a nega- 
tive with a pencil, when, by all the 
canons that are, the signature 
should be in the same medium as 
the work itself. 

Of course, the thumb-mark, effec- 
tive if not representative except 
under microscopic scrutiny, savours 
too much of the criminal to 
become popular save among —but 
in courtesy I will make no excep- 
tions. Nay, I will not even 
whisper of such things, for are 
they not anathema? For many 
reasons, the best is that, dusty as 
it often is, there are no thumb- 
marks on a sunbeam. 

The fact is that the photo- 
signature is nearly impracticable. 
The nearest thing to it is to adopt, 
as once I did—for an hour and a 
half—a light or a shadow, and not 
get tired of it. 

The idea came to me when I 
caught a glimpse of the light as it 
filtered through a Japanese fan, and 
stencilled a delicate image of a 
butterfly upon the self-coloured wall 
paper. This I photographed on a 
flm, quite transparent except for 
the pictured butterfly. This in- 
serted between the negative and the 
paper printed as a ribbed and 
skinny insect hovering, sometimes 
upside down, in various corners of 
my flower pictures, and naturally 
soon degenerated into an annoy- 
ance. And then—why a butterfly? 
although, I confess, there was not 
likely to be any real confusion 
between my photographs and 
Whistler's etchings. 

Some of our best men, unsuccessful at originating a 
photographically signed print, sign the mount. It is a 
good makeshift, for a photograph, practically speaking, 
is generally mounted. 

The Japanese scribbles all over his print with im- 
punity. I confess he does this very cleverly; although 
it is quite undeniable, to my mind at least, that some 
Japanese prints I have seen are quite spoiled by this 
specialised redundance of explanation and advertise- 
ment. More true to art, and certainly more in sym- 
pathy with western notions, is the mannerism of the 
great Japanese artists who infuse into their delightful 
arrangement of actual flowers, trees and plants a per- 
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sonality, which proclaims the master-hand—to the 
Japanese. The westerner—and western experts in these 
matters are rare—requires some such legend attached 
as ‘‘In the Seizan style," ‘‘In the Hana-no-moto,"' 
or '' Ko styles," although even this proclaims the in- 
ventor and not the individual. I suppose there are 
plagiarists—east of the moon—even in Japan, much as 
there are whole galaxies of forgers of '' old masters ” 
in countries west cf the sun. 


By LIONEL HAWEIS. 


As for the unmounted print, why, if your photo- 
graph does not proclaim its author in terms of light and 
shade, of treatment and design, best leave it unsigned. 

. . And yet the true fitness of things in the matter 
of signature has by no means yet been solved—for the 
purist—and probably it never will be. 

So I leave this interminable question still open to the 
idiosyncrasy of photographers, with the trite remark 
that there remain to choose from initials or svmbol on 
print or mount, just as your mood, and I would respect- 
fully suggest, the spirit of the picture, may inspire, not 
lorgetting that the fitness of the signature in modest 
subservience to the theme will alone justify its intrusion. 
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DECORATIVE FLOWER DESIGN. By [pioner Hawszis. 


July 9, 19o7. 


DES of much preaching and 
riting, the lay public takes a 
sal long while learning to look 
he work of the camera in the 
- Nu as it will look on that 
of Lag brush or pencil There is 
stil i large majority of people who 
are i interested in the subject and 
‘no = but the subject. Treat- 
ment, suggestion, poetry, distinc- 
tion are as good as lost to them, 
heir point of view is entirely 
ced with the very important 
on, '' But where is it?” or, 
‘still, ** Who is it? ” 
Photographic Salon has been 
5 its ruthless throwing over- 
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f such cumbersome and out-of-date ideas, and those who have 
ts exhibitions with the object of seeing ‘‘ where is its ” and “ what 


"a come away sadder, and, let us hope, wiser people. 
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lendid work in teaching the gospel of fairness to photography, and | i 
arnt tc find pleasure in pictures the camera is able to produce for their own | 
orent the beauty, the pathos, the mystery, the humour, the good a 
effect without worrying themselves who, what, or where it is, . 
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v do you do it? " If the questioner would remember, he has probably never received more 
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There is some risk of staining the 
gelatine in this process, but that 
can easily be obviated by adding a 
few drops of a ro per cent. solu- 
tion of potassium bromide, which 
not only removes the noxious brown 
stain, but also acts as an intensifier, 
if the picture is inclined to be a 
little dull or flat. 

Should this addition of bromide, 
however, fail to induce the desired 
briskness, the print must be 
bleached in a solution made up of: 


gm. gr. 
Pot. bromide ... 6.5 or 100 
Copper sulphate 6.5 or 100 
gm OZ 
WAE cas ascss 300 or IO 


When the image has com- 
pletely disappeared, the paper 
must be thoroughly washed in 
running water for at least ten 
minutes, and then redeveloped 
in the ordinary way, as if it 
were a freshly printed piece of 
bromide paper. 

The operations of bleach- 
ing and redeveloping are best 
carried on in the dark-room, 
with a good vellow light for 
safety.— FRED. G. PALMER. 
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answer than a wan smile, yet nothing daunted, he will view the next 
photograph with the same challenging and critical look for its weak 
spots, while the inevitable question is asked, '' But what I want to 
know is how you did it." It is not, as some may think, that he 
wants to learn the photographer's methods that he may know exactly 
how to imitate his work—no, far from this—but he cannot give his 
opinion on the work as it stands, till he knows how it has been 
obtained, and he will probably like or dislike the thing, according to 
the means employed to produce it. 

With serious photographic work this grudging treatment is most 
unjust, and even with the accompanying illustrations, which are not 
weighty with serious intention, it seems a pity the lay mind should 
deny itself any pleasure it might take in their very frivolity, until 
it has solved that ponderous question: ‘‘ But how are they done? ’ 
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PLATINUM-TONED BROMIDES. 


T expense of the platinotype is the only factor which really seriously prevents 
this beautiful process being universally employed; and, unfortunately, witl 
the metal at its present almost prohibitive price in the market, a cheapening 
does not seem at all probable for a long time to come. 
A very good and at the same time a very permanent substitute will be found 
in ions d bromide prints with platinum. — Instead of getting grey and black, a 
y 


deliciously soft warm sepia tint is produced. An excellent formula is the following : 
Potassium. chloroplatinite 4... era erae ori o ith pera de 0.5 gm. or 8 gr. 
Merdcuric chloride cuia ERES eR Ka pa ex en rr E PERS E REEL MA 0.5 gm. or 8 gr. 
AGRI MONO isis po) dua pad gape A DUREE GSAS Va LA oa D ETS 5.0 gm. or 40 gr. 
t Aye Water Gred) a cictissduwace soca Aoda 150.0 gm. or 8 oz. 
£2 uy _ By reducing the mercuric chloride to a slight extent the tones become colder, 
x J| and the reverse holds good. 


Bv 
CARINE CADBY. 
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Bv RoBeRT PEMACHY. 


From the Exhibition of M. Derachy's Oil Prints now open at the Royal Photographic Society. 


PORTRAIT, MLLE., DE S. 
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PORTRAIT OF EDUARD J. STEICHEN. Bv ROBERT DEMACHY. 
From the Exhibition of M. Demachy’s Oil Prints now open at the Royal Photographic Society. 


Bv A. HORSLEY HINTON. 
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“Happy MOMENTS. 


ON THE OIL PROCESS. 


HAT do photographers mean when they say 

that a printing process is easy or difficult ? 

Bromide, for example, is universally used 

by beginners, it has the established reputa- 

tion of being an easy process, yet I have always found 
it very difficult to get an effective bromide print. Really 
before one passes judgment on a process it would be 
safe to explain what sort of standard result it is 
expected to give. One might then with perfect good 
faith call the oil process either the easiest printing 


method out, or the most difficult one. From my 
point of view it is the latter. I found it easy at first, 
once the initial floundering stage passed. Now I find 


it dificult, more difficult than gum—because it is more 
obedient than gum. Ridiculous, of course, but never- 
theless true. 

Let me first of all explain that I do not apply the term 
dificult to the series of manipulations that may or may 
not result in the appearance of a positive and recognis- 
able image in oils. Its refusal to appear is 
guite the exception, and may readily be ascribed 
to certain gross errors in exposure, one way 
or the other, which with ordinary care will not 
occur again. What constitutes the difficulty with 
oils is to ink a picture with correct values and 
properly placed accents, because both values and 
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Photograph from Life. 
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By J. R. RICHARDSON. 


By ROBERT DEMACHY. 


accents* are creaced by the local impact of the photo- 
grapher's brush. 

Consider a bromide print during normal development. 
Its values will develop in wrong relation because the 
corresponding negative values are themselves wrong, 
but they will keep their relation, however faulty, from 
the first faintly outlined image to the so-called perfect 
stage at which development will have to be stopped. A 
photographer can modify the whole value relation in 
two different bromide prints by developing the first with- 
out and the second with potassium bromide, by shorten- 
ing the exposure of one and lengthening that of the 
other, or by using different proportions of alkaline salts 
in both baths, but in all cases local relations will remain 
proportionate to general values. In other words, we 
cannot normally produce a bromide print, portions of 
which will show hard contrasts such as excess of 
bromide or short exposure would give, while other 
portions will retain the softness of undue exposure. The 
distinctive errors in values of photography we cannot 
escape in this case, but on the other hand, we shall be 
protected from personal errors in that direction. Not 
so with oils. 

* By correct values I mean the correct translation in black and 


white of the relation between the various quantities and qualities 
of light reflected by the different portions of the subject. 
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A HATFUL OF MISCHIEF. 


With the oil process we work on a photographic 
basis—a semi-invisible relief—that is perfectly definite, 
and under ordinary conditions insoluble. Thus the 
accurate drawing of the lens is safeguarded, but the 
black and white ulterior modelling of this invisible relief 
is produced by local touches of a pigmented brush 
guided by the bugbear of our friend Mr. Shaw—the 
human hand. 

A white sheet of gelatine paper lies before you ; one 
touch of the brush and the first value is created; a 
second touch on the same spot and the preceding rela- 
tion between black and white is modified; a third touch 
further on and a triple relation exists, and so on, until 
the whole image has been brought fortn. In fact, the 
relation between values is constantly fluctuating during 
tne process of inking. Every slight impact of the 
brush darkens, or lightens (according to the touch and 
the state of dryness or greasiness of the instrument) the 
portion of the picture against which this impact has been 
directed. Paint a landscape with indian ink on a sheet 
of white paper, and the theory will be the same. There- 
in lies the beauty and also the difficulty of the oil 
process. It is just as difficult to ink a Rawlins print 
in true values as to paint (the question of drawing put 
aside) a picture in black and white with true values. 
More so, perhaps, because we have to work from 
memory, and because the wrong values of the photo- 
graphic image keep cropping out here and there, and 
oblige us to modify locally the nature of our ink. 

A word on accents. It is well known that photo- 
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By J. R. RICHARDSON. 


graphy does not give local accents. Painters take 
good care to place them where they are needed, and to 
graduate them in a descending scale so as to guide the 
eye from the centre of interest to the secondary motives. 
To teil the truth, there is no difference between a value 
and an accent, save that accents are mostly false values 
that are purposely and intelligently introduced. These 
exaggerated values are of absolute necessity ; they may 
be false, inasmuch as they are stronger in the picture 
than in nature, but they are right because they look 
right and their absence looks wrong. Of course, it 
would read better if this simple affirmation was clothed 
in Royal Academy language, but it is best to be frank 
and confess that the only criterion in art is proper 
effect. When a thoroughbred artist says, '* I do not 
like this part because its value is too dark,’’ he really 
means, ‘‘ I do not like this dark spot." The explanation 
of the dislike comes after, but the immediate and in- 
stinctive sensation of dislike, due to a long training ot 
the eye, is the genuine criterion. 

The possibility of adding accents to a picture is not 
special to the oil process. Glycerine-developed platinum 
paper possesses the same advantage, but with infinitely 
less facility. — There is no chance of the accent spread- 
ing with oils, and if it is too strong, or in the wrong 
place, it can be toned down or removed. But I must 
repeat now what I have said in regard to values ; the 
difficulty is not in accentuating (a double or treble touch 
of the brush will do it in a second), but in placing the 
accent right. 
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To resume : the oil process has put hitherto unknown 
powers into the hands of the photographer. He must 
not misuse them. His experience with other processes, 
with platinotype, or even with gum, will be of little use 
to him. The results of both these processes are in a 
manner subservient to the exposure factor. Certain 
values can be toned down with gum, but none can be 
built up. And that is quite another thing, as any 
beginner in oils will soon find out for himself. Correct 
exposure, t.e., the proper exposure for the general 
style of proposed effect, is also of great importance with 
oils, inasmuch as it procures the maximum degree ot 
obedience of the gelatine film, but it does not rule the 
effect as with gum. That is the photographer’s affair, 
and no previous experience in photography has taught 
him what he has to do at this stage. I do not say that 
amongst pictorial photographers there are none with 
sufficient artistic training to be able to ink a Rawlins 
print in true value, but that in the actual state of pic- 
torial evolution these men will be exceptions, because it 
is outside of photography that they will have learnt what 
they know. I shall go further still and risk the dis- 
pleasure of my brother photographers by asserting that 


HE catalogue of the Fine Art Section, including photo- 
T graphy, of the Irish International Exhibition being at 
last published, in the last week in June, that is, about 


seven weeks after the opening, it then 
became possible for Mrs. Ellen Duncan, 
well known as an art critic, to write the 
articles which she had kindly promised, 
and it has occurred to me that it may 
not be inappropriate if I preface her 
frst critique by a note on the premier 
route to Dublin, more especially as I 
have received several inquiries as to 
how best to reach the Exhibition, and 
whether there are any restrictions as 
to the use of the camera within the 
Exhibition boundaries. 

With reference to the latter question, 
I am glad to say that Mr. Shanks, the 
chief executive officer (who for urbanity 
is a type which only Ireland can pro- 
duce, yet possessing administrative 
power and energy which must make 
him a distinguished exception in a 
community characterised by the pic- 
turesque insouciance commonly 
accredited to the enervation of the Gulf 
Stream!) decided that the hand 
camerist should unrestrictedly ply his 
craft; and it is well that it is so, for 
by the water and between the bridges 
there are many delightful compositions ; 
the ancient willow trees wave 
their graceful branches over the planta- 
tions of roses blazing with colour 
against the white background of the 
show buildings, striking effects con- 


THE ROUTE TO THE IRISH 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


By A. HORSLEY HINTON. 
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we are particularly handicapped in this matter. Many 
photographers are partially—some totally—value blind, 
a disease that has been brought on by the constant con- 
templation of the false rendering of values by uncor- 
rected photographs. Was there not a time when all 
photographers not only accepted pure white skies but 
actually gloried in them, and blocked out that part tn 
their landscape negatives when by a rare and happy 
chance a blue sky printed grey instead of snow white? 
That gross error of taste is done away with mostly, but 
many photographers still accept a false gradation of 
values from foreground to horizon, and a false relation 
of values between sky and landscape, especially in 
pictures taken against the light, that no second-rate 
draughtsman would pass. As to flesh values in portraits, 
compare Steichen's portraits—he is a painter by Nature 
and training—with other photographic portraits, and 
you will understand. 

I am not belittling photography by this frank avowal, 
for in the same breath I say that we can do right though 
we are doing wrong. But to do right we must learn 
things that up to now were considered beneath notice by 
the cocksure photographer. 


E WWOS 


The Exhibition is most eli- 
gibly situated in what is known as Herbert Park, just along- 
side Balls Bridge, a pleasant residential suburb, and is easily 


stantly presenting themselves. 
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accessible by electric tram from practically 
every part of Dublin. The tram-car service 
of Dublin and her suburbs may well be 
the envy of many a city in Great Britain 
vaunting itself of greater importance and 
priding itself on its enterprise. 

But to reach Dublin itself there can be 
no doubt that for ease ‘and time-saving there 
is no route but the London and North- 
Western Railway Company's service, travel- 
ling to Holyhead, embarking thence 
either by the mail steamer to Kingstown, 
or by the regular passenger boat to North Wall Quay, 
Dublin, according to the time of day or night which 
suits you best. I am acquainted with most of the steam 
packet services in Great Britain, except the very newest, and 
have no hesitation in saying that that to which I am now 
referring possesses a thoroughness of equipment, a 
substantiality of the vessels themselves, accompanied 
by a remarkable indifference to the nearly always dis- 
turbed condition of the Irish Sea, which should carry con- 
solation to the most timid sailor. Would you economise 
time, you can leave London late at night and breakfast next 
morning in Dublin, either before you leave your ship or on 
shore in one or other of the comfortable hotels which the 
increase of tourists and business travellers has evolved. 
The transfer from train to boat at Holyhead is accomplished 
without the least trouble or hurry, and there is no anxiety 
about luggage; the company provide you freely with an 
army of attendants, the same punctilious attentions being 
continued by the stewards on board. Civility, even sometimes 
amounting to servility, abounds in Ireland, and you will have 
no lack of attention on reaching the other side. 

If you are living in London, then perhaps the best course 
is to catch the mail train from Euston and cross by the mail 
boat to Kingston ; but if you have to reach London from the 
suburbs it will be more convenient to get your dinner com- 
fortably at home, and sally forth so as to catch the regular 
L. and N.W.R. boat which leaves at 11 p.m. and takes you 
to the North Wall Quay at the mouth of the Liffey, where 
you are close to the heart of the city. Of course, if you can 
spare the time, the day service is more entertaining. By 
the time vou have exhausted the morning papers and had 
your lunch the train will be whirling you through the richly 
verdant county of Cheshire, and soon on the right-hand side 
the broad estuary of the Dee opens out, and then the sea as it 
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The Mouth of the Liffey. 
Casting Off. 


Our Smoke Trail. 
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ripples in blue and clear on the North Wales 
shore. Now on the left the Welsh 
mountains begin to appear, and that 
inimitable view of the mouth of the Con- 
way ; on the left it winds away into the 
sweet valleys of Wales, on the right are its 
castle and more maritime banks. Then a 
rush and a roar, and we are through the 
Conway Tunnel, and calm and serene 
tower above us the bigger Welsh hills, 
until we see over their shoulders Snowdon 
and the Glyders and all the glorious 


Holyhead. ati 


host of mountain peaks. It is for miles a bewilder- 
ingly beautiful panorama until we cross into Anglesea by 
the famous tubular bridge, and soon we draw up alongside 
the steamer which is to carry us across to Ireland. 

Of course, after having taken a general survey of the ship 
below decks, securing a private cabin, and negotiating the 
steward if we contemplate sea-sickness, or ascertaining the 
time for dinner if we do not, we go on deck and watch the 
casting off of the big boat and the carefully followed course 
out of the harbour until we are outside the breakwater and 
beyond the last pier, and the rocky headland, which we shall 
see for a long time diminishing in the distance, rises cold 
and grey until enveloped in the trail of smoke which pours 
out in heavy, black clouds from the steamer's funnels. 

Very short time elapses between the last faint glimpse of 
the Welsh mountains over our stern and the first sight of the 
Wicklow Hills over the port bow. Grim and cold were the 
Welsh rocks; painted in most delicate blue and bathed in 
glowing light are the Irish mountains, their feet upon the 
dazzling green sward which reaches to the blue sea. First the 
Hill of Howth, almost an island, attracts us ; then there opens 
up the glorious Dublin Bay, along which, if we are bound for 
North Quay, we pass from sparkling colour to the pic- 
turesque mystery of smoky dockyards and all the busy 
throng of boats and great ships from distant parts loading or 
unloading their varied cargoes. 

Of Dublin itself it scarcely here behoves me to speak, 
except to say it has many picturesque aspects, and its sur- 
rounding country, easily reached by tram and train, is ravish- 
ingly beautiful. 

It is perhaps on the return journev from Dublin to Holv- 
head that the most hand-camera subjects of shipping and 
such matters will be done. You go aboard your steamer 
some little time before the hour of starting. Perchance you 
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find that outside, before and behind your ship, there are 
other big steamers lying which must be moved out ere your 
voyage can be commenced ; then from the middle deck you 
get an abundance of busy subjects—sea-faring men and quay- 
side hands in all kinds of attitudes as they lend a hand at 
easing off first one boat and then another, hooting of syrens, 
throbbing of engines, and the churning up of the drab- 
coloured water of the Liffey into sparkling foam, whilst 
smoke-wreaths veil the distant view of the rivers mouth. 
Ireland by the L. and N.W. Railway route to Dublin, vià 
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Holyhead, is not so far or inaccessible as most people sup- 
pose ; and for my own part, having now journeyed by that 
route many times, those trips remain in my memory as 
amongst the pleasantest and least irksome of journeys of 
the kind. 

On another page will be found a little group of snap-shots 
done in the Exhibition grounds. Of the show itself as a 
whole 1 may speak later, but for the present make room for 
Mrs. Duncan's notes on the Pictorial Photographs Section, 
which I had the pleasure to collect and arrange. 


Pictorial Photographs at the 


Irish 


International 


Exhibition. 


By ELLEN DUNCAN. 


HEN the editor of this magazine asked me 
to give its readers my impressions of the 
photographic exhibition now open in 
Dublin, he showed himself to be possessed 

of an unusually large share of the three cardinal 
virtues. For I had assured him that not only did I 
know absolutely nothing about photography, but that 
I had never looked at a photograph seriously in my life. 
If, in the event, his faith should be betrayed, his hope 
found vain, and even his charity prove insufficient 
to cover the multitude of my indiscretions, I can only 
sav that he was forewarned. 

My first visit to this exhibition of photographs was 
something of an adventure. I had a strange country 
to explore, an unknown land from which colour has 
vanished, and where values alone hold sway. I had to 
find out, if I could, the meaning of a form of expression 
which was to me a novel one; to try to understand the 
point of view of the pictorial photographer (why, I 
wonder, does he persist in using the dreadful phrase 
“art " photographer, when describing himself?); to try 
to get over my prejudices, or at least find some reason- 
able basis for them. I had entered the exhibition from 
the picture gallery, and for the first few minutes I felt 
bewildered. A curious subdued sensation came over 
me, as if I had suddenly come into a world peopled with 
dim ghosts. This impression was intensified by the 
fact that there were very few people in the room at the 
tine, and these few wandered about silently. It 
scemed a very temple of quietism, and I began to ask 
myself whether the popularity of the photograph might 
not be explained on the ground that it was the supreme 
expression of the puritan spirit in the modern world. 
We all admit that the artistic instinct must have 
satisfaction, in some form or other. And for the people 
who really dislike colour, for the people who don’t 
trust their colour sense, for those others who are afraid 
of colour as a rather disturbing, anarchic, unbalanced 
sort of force which it 1s wiser not to meddle with, the 
photograph may conceivably be the chosen form of 
artistic expression. Compared with the riotous vitality 
of an oil painting, a photograph may even seem to be 
possessed of positive moral qualities. Quiet and un- 
assuming, its claim is a modest one. It decorates the 


walls unostentatiously, without clashing with the 
pattern of the paper or the hue of the sofa cushions. 
Its power to heighten our vibrations may be slight, or 
non-existent; but in its very restraint there is a 
subtlety, a refinement, an evocative and suggestive 
quality which charms the soul of the timid puritan. But 
however fascinating my idea may be—and I really think 
there is something to be said for it—it is not sufficient 
to explain the existence of the modern photographer. His 
claims, I am told on all hands, are positive and definite. 
He is an artist trying a new medium, not a mere man 
with a machine, taking chances. He is not concerned 
primarily with the recording of facts; he aims at some- 
thing beyond giving permanence to the momentary 
phantom. Like the painter, he would give us his im- 
pressions of the facts—he would select, omit, 
emphasise. This, at least, is the point of view from 
which he desires his work to be judged. 

The general impression which this exhibition made 
upon me on my first visit, when I had not even a 
catalogue to disturb my individual vision, was that most 
of these modern photographers seem to aim at making 
their photographs like etchings, like mezzotints, like 
pencil or chalk drawings, like anything, in fact, but 
what they really are. But if the photographer is to 
make good his claim to be regarded as an ‘‘artist,’’ I 
think we must ask him to give us something which 
we cannot get from anyone else. His '' art,’’ in short, 
must devclop along its own lines. There was a certain 
charm about the unadorned naiveté of the old-fashioned 
photograph. It was ruthless; it ignored much that is 
now insisted upon; and it included much that is now 
ignored. But, at least, it was itself; unlike anvthing 
that had ever existed, and capable, surelv, of develop- 
ment along the lines of its own unlikeness. Judging 
from the verv representative collection of work shown 
at this exhibition—of which I am for the moment 
speaking generally—it would seem to me that there is 
a need for a pre-Raphaclite movement amongst photo- 
graphers; for more sincerity, more truth, more 
strength. 

Some of the work shown bears distinct evidence of 
holding within itself the seeds of life and of growth; 
but much of it appears to me to be artificial, wanting 
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in artistic unity, and lacking in that personal conviction 
which alone gives vitality to a work of art. The 
blurred photograph, so popular with some of these 
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ito I don’t in the least know 
how it is done; but I am told that it represents '' im- 


exhibitors, is a case in point. 


pressionism " in photography. Now I confess I quite 
fail to see any real likeness between impressionism in 
painting and these curious creations. Externally they 
are occasionally reminiscent of the method of some 
painter, or the design of some picture—but the 
resemblance ends there. The transitions are too 
sudden. There is no unity in a composition in which 
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a sharp foreground leads with an irritating jerk into a 
blurred middle distance and a shadowy background. 
It may amuse photographers to do this sort of thing; 
but I do not think it will interest any- 
one else. I am, of course, speaking 
out of the invincible ignorance of 
one who knows nothing of either the 
limitations or the possibilities of the 
camera. But from my point of view 
the brutal realist, the man with 
courage and frankness, the man who 
is not afraid of nature, will do more 
for the art of photography than the 
man who is for ever trying to elect 
and arrange his materials with a 
view to a pretty effect. In short, 
since the photographer cannot hope 
to beat the painter on his own 
ground, why should he not become 
a pioneer, and attempt to do some- 
thing which the painter cannot do? 
Such things, for example, as 371 in 
this exhibition — by Maurice 
Bucquet—a stream of people walk- 
ing rapidly in the rain past a café, 
with its rows of marble tables and 
bentwood chairs, seem to me to have 
a distinct value. Here we have a 
rapid impression of the city, which 
appeals to the imagination by its 
suggestiveness, by its feeling for movement. 
Vivid and convincing, it evokes memories of 
manv such scenes, and it has caught something 
of actuality. True, we can only guess at the 
texture of the stuffs worn by these swiftly-moving 
figures; for with all its progress, photography 
cannot really give us the values, and there is little 
difference in tone between a black overcoat and a 
grey macintosh. But we don't ask for these things 
in a photograph, if we can only get them by the sacrifice 
of other and more valuable qualities. I should like to 
sav something about some studies of sunlight by Mr. 
Coburn, which appeal to me by their simplicity and 
directness, but I have already exceeded the space 
allotted to me, and must reserve further criticism for 


a future article. 


[We hope to produce Mrs. Duncan’s second article next 
week. —ED. A. P 
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NEW NOVELS v 


(Messrs. Collins's 


HOSE who are disposed to agree with the American critic 
who has recently, in one of the English magazines, been 
decrying the English novel of the day as devoting altogether too 
much attention to sex questions, have a very ready remedy—they 
need not read the novel of the day! This seems like an ‘obvious 
piece of advice, scarcely worth the trouble of the tendering. How- 
ever, it is the fact that it is by no means, nowadays, incumbent 
upon a person seeking the honour of being dubbed “ well-in- 
formed," to read every new product of the novel publishing houses. 
A very determined movement exists to force on public attention 
the rather neglected Victorian novel. 

* Victorian" has become a term of abuse in fiction, as in nearly 
every other branch of life, but not always deservedly. Certainly, 
experience of the novels which can be called Edwardian throws the 
excellence of those of the last reign into violent relief. In no way 
can this be better realised than by availing oneself of the generous 
fashion in which such novels are, at the moment, being reprinted, 


REPRINTS. 


Modern Fiction.) 


at greatly reduced prices, by many of the leading publishing houses. 
Issues of Dickens, Thackeray, Reade, Wilkie Collins, and others 
of the great fraternity, are, of course, familiar. But less known are 
those being issued by Collins's Clear Type Press. At 1s. a piece 
it is possible to obtain really excellent little editions of standard 
works such as “Adam Bede," "Shirley," ‘‘ The Channings,” 
“Wuthering Heights," ‘ Cranford,” Holmes’s “ Autocrat,” etc., 
etc. The latest to come to hand are Besant’s ‘‘ Golden Butterfly,” 
Maxwell Gray's “ Great Refusal,” Phillpotts’s “ Secret Woman," and 
Mme. Albanesi's “ Brown Eyes of Mary." These books fit into the 
jacket pocket, and the type is large enough for the most delicate 
of sights. I strongly advise readers who are tired of the modern 
novel, and perhaps disgusted with its persistent harping on the sex 
problem, with gloomy and often nauseating descriptions and 
atrocious moral tendencies, to avail themselves of Messrs. Collins's 
publications, and enjoy the masterful and essentially clean novels 
of the preceding generation. 
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PLBBHEPEGRARIE GONVENYION 


f$ ja >= ASSING Morti- 

í 5 ENT. mer's Cross and 
' ) the monument re- 

Jl wef cording the 15th century 
gg i battle, we reach Ayme- 
strey, with its pretty 
little church. It has a 
beautifully carved rood screen, but the church interior 
is too dark for good photographic work. The geologist 
would find himself at home in Aymestrey, for this little 
village is a kind of Selborne in its 
way, and has made no small 
contribution to natural science. 
lt was in this neighbourhood 
that the Upper Silurian were de- 
fined and classed by means cf 
their fossils. Indeed, the whole 
district around Hereford is of in- 
terest to the geologist, and the 
geological formation of the 
Woolhope valley is of special 
importance. The | Woolhope 
Club, which fosters this particu- 
lar study, will support the local 
photographic society in welcom- 
ing the Conventioners to Here- 
ford. 

Returning from Wigmore, we 
pass through Leominster, being 
careful to pronounce it '' Lem- 
ster, ? as we do not wish to 
be regarded as barbarians by 
the good Herefordshire folk. 
Leominster is on the way to Lud- 
low, and on the occasion of the 
Ludlow excursion a stay might 
profitably be made at this old 
town with its narrow streets, on 
the three rivers. Like many 
another place around, its past is 
greater than its present. It has 
a splendid church, but the town is 
largely a museum of its own his- 
tory, and its somnolent appear- 
ance this Saturday afternoon 
makes one wonder how Crom- 
well’s men ever found it '' very 
malignant," or the Stuarts counted on its support. 

And so, through a long drawn aisle of trees, back to 
Hereford. 

The charms of the Hereford neighbourhood have 
hardly been touched. There is Kilpeck, for instance— 
little Kilpeck, with its diminutive but highly decorated 
Norman church. And there is Ledbury, which should 


NOTES ON THE LAND OF HOPS 


AND CIDER. 
By H. COOPER. 


Lepsury (CHuRCH LANE), Bv F. A. BRIDGE. 
WEoBLY (THE VILLAGE STREET), BY F. A. BRIDGE. 


HEREFORD 
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Second Article. 


not be missed, although the excursion thither is rele- 
gated to the Saturday morning on the Convention pro- 
gramme. What an American humorist calls the dead 
splinters of history are found in Ledbury in fair abun- 
dance. The ancient timber houses with projecting 
storeys, the old market hall on its sixteen sweet chestnut 
pillars, the quaint cobbled courts with pump and 
cistern, the street that leads to the church, where the 
first floor of the gabled house almost embraces that 
of the house over the way, while the steeple looks on 


ViLLAGE STREET, WIGMORE, BY ALFRED WATKINS. 
KitPECK (THE SoutH Door), sy J. H. BaArpock. 


like a watchful mother in the background—all these have 
an indescribably old-world effect. One meets the 
intangible, atmospheric suggestion of the seventeenth 
century at every turn. It is only the people and the 
public-houses that are not Jacobean. The church has 
a more modern appearance than one would expect, but 
it is in reality very old, and it has one of the six or 
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seven detached campanili to be met with in Herefordshire. 

In spite of our aversion to the places to which all the 
pilgrims go, we must spend some time in Hereford 
Cathedral, with its centuried beauty, its massive square 
tower, its sombre arches, and, what impressed me as the 
magnificent feature of the exterior, its north entrance, 
known as Booth's Porch, the view of which is not 
rendered less imposing by the stretch of greensward 
between the cathedral and the little row of curiosity 
shops. One of the most interesting features of the 
interior, certainly the most grotesque, is the Map of the 
World which hangs on the wall of the south choir aisle. 
It was the work of an imaginative monk of the middle 
ages. Being unable to supply the accurate coast-line 
and physical features of distant lands, he filled his space 
with legendary figures. Therefore, the Far East is 
given up to freaks of nature, and even the ocean spaces 
are made to yield something to pictorial treatment in 
the shape of fabled monsters peculiar to the various seas. 

Photographers should not forget to visit All Saints' 
Church, if only for the sake of its chained library, 
which, although not so extensive as the one in the cathe- 
dral, is possibly more accessible to the chance visitor. 
A chain is attached to the wooden cover of each of the 
volumes. Then there are the pleasant gardens by the 
cathedral, the hospitals and markets, the picturesque 
remains in Widemarsh-street, and the isolated ‘‘ Old 
House,’’ a black and white timber structure, the last of 
a row of such erections which once stretched across the 
High Town. The guide-book says that it is one of the 
best specimens of Elizabethan architecture left in 
England, and it so captivated the fancy of a well-known 
member of the Convention that, in the course of a recent 
visit, he sacrificed his early morning’s rest in order to 
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photograph it. Such enthusiasm regarding a building 
which they had seen every day of their lives was in- 
explicable to some of his Hereford confréres, and on 
his return to town every morning’s post brought a 
different postcard view of the Old House—and the place 
has been photographed from every angle and point of 
view conceivable and inconceivable—with greetings 
from Hereford. 

Mr. Watkins says that there is considerable local 
interest in photography in Hereford. The Hereford- 
shire Photographic Society (the ‘‘ shire "" only accounts 
for some half dozen of the ninety members) has an 
excellent suite of rooms, with enlarging lantern and 
every accessory. The lecture and exhibition room has 
another claim to distinction, for Mr. Watkins recollects 
that it was in this very room that, a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, the present Lord Chancellor, then Mr. 
Robert Reid, made his début in political life when he 
was selected as candidate for Hereford. It may be 
added that Hereford's present member, Mr. J. S. Ark- 
wright, is the president of the society. The Convention 
will receive a representative welcome to Hereford on 
Julv 15, and the members are to be congratulated on 
securing as a meeting-place the handsome new Town 
Hall, which is a few paces from the Old House, and 
suggests in a small way what might happen if the Hotel 
Cecil came to live opposite Shakespeare's birthplace. 

A photographic convention possesses advantages for 
the tyro in that it enables him to rub shoulders with 
some of the best known workers, to watch how they 
set about their business and select their points of view. 
The spirit of good fellowship is always in evidence, and 
although there are a few technical papers, neither the 
scientific nor the professional side is obtruded. 


—— — M4————— 


STALEY'S NEW FOLDING FOCAL-PLANE 
CAMERA. 


E have had the pleasure of examining a sample of the new 

folding focal-plane camera placed upon the market b 
A. E. Staley and Co., of 19, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, whic 
commends itself to us as a most handy little instrument, likely 
to fill a distinct place in 
the camera world. 

This camera is es- 
pecially intended for 
high-speed work, is held 
in the hand on a level 
with the eye, a suitable 
view-finder (as well as 
| focussing screen) being 
Ba. provided, and also what 
to our mind is a most 
useful method of dis. 
charge for the shutter. 
A pin is provided which 
comes just under the 
natural position of the 
first finger of the right 
hand as the camera is 
"m" i held to the eye, and the 
shutter is discharged as in a rifle, by the pressure of the finger 
and thumb gradually together, so that no jar is to be apprehended, 
and consequently no double image. 

The camera opens and fixes in position automatically, and is at 
once ready for use. It is constructed of ebony and the best 
selected materials, and with three dark slides (no lens) sells at 
the very moderate price of £3 11s. 6d., quarter-plate. 

This camera reached us without any specification, and we had 
to find out its method of working for ourselves, and perhaps 
thereby it is the more impressed upon our remembrance; but it 
certainly appealed to us as a most useful, handy, well made, and 
serviceable instrument, and just the thing for rapid work. Many 
experts are in favour of the high position, level with eyes, for taking 
pictures, and this camera is in this respect quite up to date. 


GRIFFIN'S SATIN POSTCARDS. 


ESSRS. JOHN J. GRIFFIN AND SONS, LTD., of Kings- 
way, London, W.C., send us samples of their new satin post- 
cards, which are made in three qualities—Goldona, or Self-Toning, 
P.O.P., and Bromide. The great distinguishing feature of these 
postcards is their surface, which resembles fine and delicate satin, 
and gives prints of a fascinating appearance, with deep, rich 
shadows and fine detail. There can be no doubt that this novelty 
in postcards will be eagerly sought after, being quite a novelty and 
very attractive. 

These cards we found very easy to work and quite free from 
frilling and blistering troubles, and with a surface so well hardened 
that hot solutions and hot washing water can be used with impunity. 

The Goldona self-toning cards require fixing only in a hypo solu- 
tion, and yield, as we should expect of Goldona, a fine range of 
tones. These are sold in packets of six for 6d., and of twelve 
for 1s. 

The special P.O.P. satin postcards can be toned in any of the 
ordinary P.O.P. toning baths, but yield excellent results with the 
firm's well-known Tonix; they are sold in packets of two for 6d. 

The bromide variety—snow-white bromide satin postcards—are 
dealt with as ordinary bromide, and can be developed in any of the 
usual solutions. A packet of eight sells for 6d., and of eighteen 
for 1s. 

We expect good value from Messrs. J. J. Griffin, who are noted 
both for the excellence of their products and their initiative in 
introducing novelties for the amateur. Here we have a fine set of 
postcards, with fine surface, clear detail, and fascinating appear- 
ance, and as easy to work as the ordinary Goldona, P.O.P., or 
bromide. These postcards should have a farce measure of popu- 
larity. 

= 9$ —— — 


Cripplegate Photographic Society.—The following officers have 
been elected for the current year : —Chairman, Mr. H. E. Clarke; 
vice-chairman, Mr. Collingwood ; hon. secretary, Mr. Middleton ; 
hon. treasurer, Mr. Pitt Smith; committee, Messrs. Eaton, 
Vogeler, Depledge, Salisbury, Denyer, and Bates. It has been 
decided to hold the next exhibition from March 16th to 19th, 1908. 
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INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


In order to relieve the pages of '* The Amateur Photographer " of Anzwers 
to questions and Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order 
lo save correspondents the disappointment of delay which the crowded 
condition of our pages often renders unavoidable, a selection only of the 


Answers are published, the remainder being answered FREE by POST. 


All questions must be written legibly, with name and full postal address 
of the enquirer (not for publication), and questions or prins MUST 
BE ACCOMPANIED BY THE ENQUIRY COUPON (SEE 
ADVERTISEMENT PACE xl) and addressed to the Editor, 
“The Amateur Photographer." 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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Chocolate Tones on P.O.P. Local Intensification. 
Please give a formula for toning bath for P.O.P. I want Please give me the formula for an intensifier which can be 
dark chocolate tones; and would like to know how to keep removed from certain parts of a zegative by means of ammonia 
my P.O.P. prints from changing to a different tone when I or any other substance, reducing the negative in these parts, 
put them in fixing bath. AMATEUR. i.e., intensifying parts and reducing the remainder. 

No one has ever yet been able to produce a toning bath that P. D. M. 

| shall tone the prints in such a way as to prevent the change of The intensifer most generally recommended for the purpose is 
colour which always occurs upon transferring the prints to the one composed of uranium and potassium ferricyanide. The follow- 

hypo. That change is due to the under-layer of silver (which ing formula is suitable. Make two solutions as follows : — 

helps in the composition of the original tone) being dissolved in Av Uranium: Nitrate: 225. eee cst err Ue LS Hd IP YREN IS gr. 

! the hypo. The only way in which you can actually ascertain Water 3-02 
vey nearly) the tone of tue finished. piniis to use accombined Race see PME eo er qe : 
toning and fixing bath, which changes the print to a yellowish- B.—Potassium ferricyanide .......... eee IS gr. 
brown on its first immersion and then gradually brings it back Water. 56s Pasti2is ides dario es eia Qo conse ccasuen E Unda gcn. 2 Oz. 


to the colour required. For dark chocolate tones with separate At the time of use, mix A and B, and add four drachms of glacial 
baths, it 1s necessary that the negative be a tolerably dense one acetic acid. In this process it is very important that the plate or 
capable of giving a rich print; a weak print will never give film be washed quite free from hypo before using the intensifier. 
strong dark tones. Any of the sulphocyanide formule given with The intensified negative should be allowed to dry before allowing 
| each packet of P.O.P. will give such tones upon suitable prints: the part you require to print darker than the main part of the nega- 
but it is always well to adopt the formula recommended by the tive. Intensification can be removed (where desired) by means of 


maker of the paper in use. a camel-hair pencil, moistened in water, and rendered slightly 
alkaline with ammonia—a very few drops in each ounce of water 
Cheap Pyro-Soda Developer. being sufficient. You must apply it to the dry film, otherwise the 
: solution will spread to parts that you wish to remain intensified. 
| Please give cheap form of pyro-soda developer. CosMos. 
The following is perhaps one of the cheapest forms of pyro de- : ‘ 
veloper : — du p E Applying Matt or Ground-glass Varnish. 
Sodium. sulphite rossana escenarios ovid eb 4 oz. Can vou kindly inform me the best method of pouring matt 
Washing soda iocis toco uc iied retenia E eb. 4 02. varnish on to a plate? I have tried putting the plate in a 
WCEP MU rr 40 OZ. printing frame, but cannot get the varnish to run evenly round 
For use, take half an ounce of the stock solution, one and a half the edges. I have also tried without the frame, but got some 
ounces of water, and three or four grains of dry pyro, according to of the varnish on to the film. R. C. 
subject—that is, three grains if a soft negative is wanted, and four The correct method is to support the plate (if small) between the 
if you wish for decided contrast. finger and thumb of the left hand, holding it by the lower left- 
hand corner; if the negative is a large one, it should be held by its 
Pyrocatechin Developer. centre upon a pneumatic holder obtainable from any dealer of 


repute. It is an exceedingly bad plan to support a large plate by 
resting it on the outspread fingers and thumb placed at the back 
of the plate, as the heat of the flesh will cause transparent imprints 
of the fingers to show through upon the varnish, and also cause the 


Please give me a formula for a pyrocatechin developer for 
plates. SUBERIT. 
The following formula is given by Eder :— 


Ai Fil srai ar is E 40 parts. varnish to run in semi-transparent streaks. Holding the negative 
Sodium SU] DALE 5o eroe e EUR uU bad 4 parts. as suggested, a pool of the varnish should be steadily poured on 
Pyrocatechin- “err iaon Erroni e un T pie idees pai d I part. the centre of the plate, neither hurrying it nor being too slow. It 

nar 1pm 56 parts. is best to pour rather too much than too little, as the one applica- 
Caustic: potash- ^ Sos cies cia eto ru M oer ehe 4 parts. tion must have enough varnish to cover the plate thoroughly. 


Allow the varnish to run towards the edges of the plate, very 
slightly inclining the plate first in the direction of one corner and 
then another until it has evenly covered the plate, and comes down 
Removing Matt Varnish. to the lower right-hand corner, which should then be tilted over 


i . he bottle into which the surplus varnish is poured. The plate 
I tried Vanguard ground glass varnish on back of plate. By t T sth its bott dae level king 
want of skill, it got all over the film side, and so unevenly that should then be held upright with its bottom edge level, rocking 


an ; ; first to the right and then to the left in order to avoid any appear- 
it will probably be impossible to print. How can I remove it: ance of streaks. The varnish will set in a few seconds, and the 


C. J. 5. plate may then be placed away for a few minutes until quite dry 

Moisten a rag or piece of cotton-wool with methylated spirit, and enough for working. The Vanguard Co., Maidenhead, publish à 

rub the film side. This will remove the varnish very easily without gratis article with a number of diagrams showing how varnish 
affecting the negative. should be applied. 


For use, take A one part, and B two parts. 
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YORKSHIRE PHOTOGRAPHIC UNION. 


ANNUAL EXCURSION TO HULL AND BEVERLEY. 
SPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED BY OUR REPRESENTATIVE. 


T excepuonally unpleasant wet weather we are experiencing in treatment, and the whole building, in fact, is undergoing repair on 
the North, no doubt, largely contributed to the reason for the account of subsidence, which renders. necessary a considerable 
rather poor attendance of the members of the Yorkshire Photo- amount of underpinning of various portions of the ancient fabric. 
raphic Union at their annual excursion to Hull and Beverley on St. Mary's Church, Lowgate, is of considerable interest, daing 
E turday, the 22nd June. The more enthusiastic, however, took from 1327, but perhaps the most interesting relic the Union visited, 
the risk, and, in spite of several showers of rain at frequent inter- not so much on account of its age but from the fact of its associa- 
vals, were well rewarded by spending a Very pleasant afternoon in tions with the great slave emancipator, was Wilberforce House, 1n 
company with the genial officials of the Hull Photographic Society, High Street, the birthplace of William Wilberforce (August 245 
who met the trains on arrival and escorted parties to all the prin- 1759), now used as a museum of relics. Especially interesting were 
cipal places of interest. Some of the members at once left for the relics of the whaling industry, for which Hull was at one time 
Beverley in search of architectural subjects, but THE A. P. repre- noted, no less than sixty-four vessels being equipped and sailing 
seatative, in common with the bulk of the visitors, placed himself from the port of Hull for the whale fisheries. 

unreservedly in the hands of his kind friend and guide, Mr. F. The social side of these Union arrangements is never neglected 
Atkinson, and was well repaid for his confidence. when organised by Mr. Clough, the secretary, and on this occasion 

After wending our way through the main 
streets of the city, Mr. Atkinson brought 
us to the docks, and pointed out the best 
positions from where views may be obtained, 
a great assistance and time-saving help to 
the younger members who formed some of 
the party. 

To an inlander the docks are always 
fascinating subjects, and on this occasion 
were specially so, as they included an Ameri- 
can liner of the Wilson Line, just starting 
on its voyage. From the docks to the old 
harbour is but a short stretch, and here many 
of the visitors quickly recognised a view 
that has done duty for more than one pic- 
ture that has gone the round of the exhibi- 
tions, and quickly the shutters of the 
cameras were clicking. 

Hull is not only one of the principal sea- 
ports of England, but teems with objects 
of antiquarian interest. As a free borough 
it dates from 1299, and as a port of some 
importance, even dates a century earlier. It 
is recorded that, as early as 1316, a ferry 
was established across the Humber to the 
Lincolnshire coast, and that the first Hull 
dock was commenced in 1775; whilst it also 
is the proud boast of the port of Hull that the first steamboat built he had, by the courtesy of the Hull Photographic Society, provided 
in England was constructed at Hull. a first-class tea at that society's club rooms in Grey Street, to which 

Another object which very properly received some attention from full justice was done. ‘After tea expressions of welcome were given 
the members architecturally inclined was Holy Trinity Church, a by Mr. F. Atkinson, the president of the Union, and a member of 
thirteenth century building situate on the west side of the market- the Hull Society, and subse uently the thanks of al were most 
place. It has a massive square tower, some 150 feet high, and heartily accorded to the Hull friends for the excellence of 
some of the brick portions of the church are supposed to be the their arrangements for the interest and pleasure of their 
oldest specimens of brick building in England. The chancel is in fellow associates. The day’s proceedings were suitably wound 
the Early English style, and built of brick, but the nave is in the up by a photographic group being taken, and which is reproduced 
Perpendicular style, and built of stone. The interior of the church on this page by the courtesy of Messrs. Parrish and Berry, 
is very fine, but at present does not lend itself to photographic of Hull. 


eee 


Hackney Photographic Society.—To-night, July 9, this eminently and are as low as is consistent with good and reliable quality. 
prosperous suburban society holds the official opening of its new They make a special point of supplying pure chemicals for photo- 
headquarters at the Board Room, Hackney Baths. The president, graphic purposes—a point of great importance to the photo- 
Mr. A. J. Linford, B.Sc., will deliver an address, and a display graphic worker. Our readers can have a copy of this guide by 
of members’ work will be given. We heartily congratulate the applying to the firm at the address mentioned. 


society upon the commodious and well-appointed quarters they have 


secured, and we wish them continued prosperity. Torms of Subscription for “ The Amateur Photographer," 
Reynolds and Branson’s Handy Guide to Photographic eent poet free on date of publication. 


Requisites.—U nder the above title Messrs. Reynolds and 
Branson, Ltd., of 14, Commercial Street, Leeds, have issued 
a volume of over 100 pages, giving full particulars of the various 
apparatus, materials, and pure chemicals supplied by the firm. 
The prices have been carefully revised and brought up to date, Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, Watson & VINEY, Lp. 


United Kingdom 


Postal Union { Six months, 7s. 6d. Twelve months, 158. 
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How is it Done? Written and Illustrated The Route to the Irish International Ex- Leaves from a Note-Book. By A. J. A. 
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On the Oil Process. With Two Illustra- Hinton. New Novels v. Reprints. 
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NOTES AND 


E wish to draw particular attention to 
the announcement of our Annual Lan- 
tern Slide Competition, which will be 
found on page 50. Year after year 
this event comes round, and never 
seems to lose popularity. Last year, 

owing to bad advice, we adopted a form of travelling 
box which proved disastrous to a large number of the 
slides when on tour, and special arrangements are being 
made this year to ensure, as far as possible, safe transit 
of the prize slides. e o eg 


We ask our readers to kindly note that the Index 
for Vol. 45 of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, which was 
complete at the end of June, is now ready, and may be 
had on receipt of 2d. in stamps. 


eS © & 


We regret that Mrs. Ellen Duncan’s second article 
on the pictorial photographs at the International Irish 
Exhibition (the first appeared last week) is unavoidably 
delayed until next week. 


& & eo 


We welcome the news of the formation of a Federa- 
tion of Societies of the Midland Counties, and wish it 
all success. We congratulate Mr. Page Croft on the 
outcome of his efforts to bring about this Federation, 
whicn in turn is to be congratulated on having Mr. 
Lewis Lloyd (Hon. Secretary of the Birmingham Photo- 
graphic Society) as its hon. secretary. We shall have 
more to say of this new union of societies later, and, 
meanwhile, for those whom it may concern, give Mr. 
Lewis Lloyd's address—The Hollies, Church Road, 
Moseley. e 88 


A writer in the Birmingham Weekly Mercury cautions 
amateurs against buying pendulum dish rockers merely 
because the rocker acts satisfactorily when bearing 
an empty dish, as when a solution is in the dish the 
rocker comes to a stand with a suddenness that is start- 
ling. The explanation is that the ''solution running 


COMMENTS. 


to the lower end of the dish is constantly working 
against the pendulum."' This view is correct up to a cer- 
tain point, but it is possible to so adjust solution, dish 
and pendulum that the fluid and pendulum shall ‘work 
in unison, octave, or harmony. If there is complete 
dissonance a block will soon occur and the pendu- 
lum may stop suddenly ; the conditions being compar- 
able to those governing Rankine's double pendulum: 
an ordinarypendulum having a second weight suspended 
from its bob by a string. Those wishing to study Ran- 
kine's pendulum, and to profit by the fundamental 
photographic lesson which Sir William Abney derives 
from it, should turn to Abney's '' Treatise on Photo- 
graphy ” (e.g., edition of 1888, p. 14). 


6 eG & 


Stalking the more shy animals, as deer and the 
wilder birds, with the camera is much the same in its 
methods as stalking with the rifle, so the hints given by 
Mr. Walter Winans in his ''Practical Rifle Shooting ” 
apply in both cases. Clothing should be rather over 
dark than over light, but pure white, even a collar, must 
be avoided, unless snow is on the ground, when, natur- 
allv, this precept is reversed, and the whole costume 
must be white. The various articles of clothing should 
be somewhat different in tint, so as to break or weaken 
the outline. For example, jacket green grey, breeches 
grey, and waistcoat heather colour. Mr. Winans tells 
the story of an artist, who as a student of colour values 
ought to have known better than to join the deer- 
stalkers attired in a velvet jacket with brass buttons, 
and pipeclayed leather trimmings, also white fox- 
hunting breeches. The forester, who on such occasions 
lords it over the most lordly, ribbed down the artist 
with peat until he acquired a ' good colour ’’; a 
reminder that '' good " is never absolute but RAE 
relative to conditions. 

o & ge 


We read in the newspapers that the German Empress 
showed a little impatience when she arrived at Kiel 
some days ago and found herself face to face with a 
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battery of cameras, but the Kaiser exhorted her to brace 
herself up and take things in good part, as her loyal 
subjects wished to possess her photograph, and this 
sentiment was to be encouraged. The usual ethic 
governing such matters is that a royal personage, when 
before the public in connection with any public cere- 
monial or reception, is fair game for the camera, if this 
expression is allowable. When, however, a royal per- 
sonage is not officially before the public, it is bad form 
to snap-shot, just as it is bad form to follow or stalk 
any private individual in order to secure a photograph; 
indeed, no gentleman could possibly be guilty of such 
an act, or recommend such an act. When, however, a 
public place is photographed, those persons who happen 
to be there must be included, they being a part of the 
scene. 
eo o e 

The wanderer from home on the Continent expe- 
riences disappointment as regards the published list of 
dark-rooms, or the announcement in an advertisement 
that his prospective hotel has a dark-room. Not only 


-P Pearly 
Perfection. 


The grey summer has put a considerable damper upon the 
exercise of amateur photography, because of the modern craze for 
the weird, the unusual, and the unphotographic. I mind me well 
of the time when the sunless but white-lighted day was hailed as 
the best condition for securing photographs, just as some painters 
prefer such lighting as enabling them to paint the “local” colour 
of the objects making up the foreground of a landscape. There 
is not the slightest doubt but that quite 25 per cent. of the mixed 
subjects which the ordinary amateur attempts are far better photo- 
graphed on a grey day than when there is a blaze of summer sun- 
shine. It is true that there are then no wondrous adornments of 
cast shadows to eke out a deticient composition, but, per contra, 
there should be no blocked high lights, no spotty reflections, and 
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no impenetrable gloom of black and formless shade void of all - 


modelling and empty of all detail. 


Who Steals my Details ? 

The handmaid of art is the position to which many artists wish 
to relegate even the finest emanations of the camera. The photo- 
graph in their eyes is worthy of nothing but to copy. This depic- 
tion of nature at second-hand has been going on, by means of 
photographic ‘“‘ artists’ studies," for so long that certain painters, 
not excluding members of the immaculate "forty," have begun to 
imagine that the ideas and composition of an exhibition photo- 
graph may be sneaked with honour. What has brought this to 
mind is a certain sea piece in the R.A., which vividly recalls a 
photograph first shown last year at the R.P.S. exhibition and else- 
where. It is a subtle ethical question whether painters wrong a 
photographer more grievously by using the details of his sun 
picture to correct their want of knowledge, or whether they do 
him greater injury by appropriating a splendid photographic state- 
ment of nature deftly handled and decoratively translated. Per- 
sonally, I would prefer that they stole my details rather than my 
pictorial conception. 


A Committee of Taste. 


I learn from a lay contemporary that “an important and drastic 
change has been made in the system hitherto adopted of accept- 
ing prints" for the Photographic Salon. According to some 
people it is none too soon to stop the influx of architectural tit- 
bits and of photographs suited to florists! catalogues. Moreover, 
the casual and irresponsible way in which it has been said that an 
unorganised flock of ' Links" were wont to wander amongst the 
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may the room be occupied just when our tourist requires 
it, but the hotel dark-room is not always ideal, being occa- 
sionally little more than an imperfectly darkened store 
place for odds and ends, fitted with a ruby window. 
Ordinarily, the Continental photographic dealer may be 
ready enough to oblige a good customer, or one who 
promises to be a good customer, but the mere bird of 
passage, who wants to buy nothing or next to nothing, 
is generally diagnosed by the dealer, and he may get the 
cold shoulder; but at the same time with the most polite 
expressions of regret that the room is occupied, or 
whatever may be the excuse. A practical lesson from 
all this is that the tourist should, when practicable, 
have the means of extemporising a safe light in his 
bedroom,or in one of the offices of the hotel, and a square 
yard of turkey red calico will generally enable him to do 
this. The red calico is negligible as regards weight, 


and makes an admirable protective wrapping for the 
photographic articles, so the red cloth pays a double 
debt to its owner; indeed, in addition, it may serve as 
a camera cover or focussing cloth. 


maze of prints on the floor, rejecting and accepting more by im- 
pulse than by reason, is ali the better for being ended. One ques- 
tion which at once confronts me and all who think of submitting 
prints, is who are to form the selection committee? Why have 
not the names of those appointed been made public? Although 
I have not heard who the British members are to be, I could 
make a shrewd guess. It would be not uninteresting if readers 
were to send in lists of three British Links whom they consider 
would be best suited for acting on the hanging committee. 


Opinions Differ. 

I have been taken to task for not exalting the reflex above all 
other forms of hand camera as the most suitable pattern for general 
use. Why should I? At the risk of being called ‘ignorant ” 
by the British Journal of Orthography—I ask its pardon, it 
should be “of Photography °—I must reiterate my opinion that 
the reasonably skilful amateur will do much better with a hand 
camera fitted with focussing scale and _ view-finders, provided 
always that these are efficient in design and make, and that he has 
a direct as well as a reflector finder fitted on to his camera. It 
may be a surprise to some that at least one well-known snapshot 
specialiser uses no finder at all. When he sees an approved sub- 
ject he simply points his camera at it, and thus gets what he aims 
for on his plate. After all, who amongst prominent hand camera 
pictorialists uses a retlex? Apart from a few naturalist photo- 
graphers there are not so many well-known amateurs whose names 
occur to one. Did Mr. Percy Lewis do most of his medalled work 
with a reflex? Does Mr. James Sinclair or does Mr. Mortimer 
use a reflex? No, but Mr. Wastel does. 


A Healthy Stimulus. 

There is in Surrey a most delightful little society known as the 
* Pathfinders," the members of which at short intervals during the 
year go in for tramps over secluded footpaths with, infer alia, the 
object of seeing that not any are stopped up. They certainly not only 
enjoy themselves, but perform a not uncalled-for public service. 
Similarly do those “ view-finders" who go out for photographic ex. 
cursions serve the general welfare by taking stock of the inroads, not 
so much of man, but of time and of neglect upon the features and 
objects of the countryside which are specially worthy of care and 
preservation. For reasons which may easily be inferred, I can in 
this regard not particularise, but can only say that it has come 
under my notice that there are in the home counties many places 
containing objects of rare literary, historical, and artistic interest 
which are going to absolute rack and ruin by the neglect of their 
wealthy but unappreciative owners. In some instances a photo- 
graphic visit has led to the preservation or restoration of certain 
of these treasures of the past. 
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ECENTLY I have, on two or three occasions, 
tried to show that for landscape work the pre- 
sence of wind is not so inimical as my reader 
may have supposed. It may produce discom- 

fort and try one’s patience a little; still, a gusty morn- 
ing does not mean the necessity of giving up an excur- 
sion; indeed, the very movement occasioned in foliage 
and foreground objects may, if it is not allowed to 
be too apparent, actually conduce to good and pleasing 
effect. But rain—well, personally, I have no great 
fear of a wet jacket, and I always use a waterproof 
focussing cloth; still, I must admit that I should hesi- 
tate to ask any reader to make an excursion with me 
should either persistent drizzle or steady downpour of 
rain prevail; and as such weather conditions have been 
pretty frequent of late, let us imagine that some pro- 
mised ramble has had to be relinquished, and, instead 
of wasting time, turn our attention to the possibilities 
of portraiture in the home. 
Systematic Experiments. 

Again and again in these lessons I have spoken of 
home portraiture, often reproducing some correspon- 
dent's prints sent for criticism, and, pointing out their 
faults, have, in a general way, indicated how improve- 
ments might have been made. So my readers may 
have, in following such directions, made a portrait now 
and again with varying success, as it were drawing 
a bow at a venture, sometimes hitting the mark, but as 
often missing it, and all for want of a few systematic 
experiments. Now, don’t be alarmed. The mere men- 
tion of ‘‘ experiments ’’ may make you hesitate. You 
don’t want to be bothered; you want to get portraits 
of your friends right away, without a lot of tedious 
study and '' experiments." All right! I quite under- 
stand, and I am not going to propose anything tedious 
or bothering. Here we are supposing a wet day—such 
an easy thing to imagine this famous year of 1907—and 
we are confined to the house, disappointed of a day's 
outing, and so I suggest that we turn it to account by 
making portraits. And, now, mark this—when you have 
your portrait taken in a first-class professional studio, 
it is quite usual for the photographer to devote some 
half-dozen plates and give six exposures in different 
positions, out of which you eventually select one, or at 
most two, from which you give your order; and I may 
safely undertake that you, with your inexperience and 
the absence of studio accessories, shall, in the course of 
a similar number of exposures, produce at least one 
portrait more satisfactory than any you have previously 
taken, unless, of course, Fortune has favoured 
you in a marked degree, and enabled you to 
turn out some magnificent '' fluke,” a success which, 
however, you have not been able to repeat. 

The Little Room. 

So you consent to see what can be done, and you want 
to know which room or in what part of the house I 
think it would be best to carry on our operations. 


a Series of elementary chapters with illustrations of common + 
errors by beginners,with their cause and remedy described =: 
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ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-NINTH LESSON. 


Now, that's just it. I don't want to pick and choose, 
because I do not want my reader to say, '' Oh, it's all 
very well; I haven't a well-lighted place with a glass 
roof in my house." I want rather to show that good 
portraits may be taken in almost any room, thus leaving 
no excuse to the person domiciled in small rooms. 

In my home there is an apartment which is commonly 
designated '' The Little Room." It is a sort of an 
occasional sitting-room on the ground floor, with one 
fair-sized window; it has green wall-paper, and the 
woodwork and ceiling are white. The actual dimen- 
sions of that room are 12 feet by 9 feet, so you see it 
really is a little bit of a box. 

In certain earlier lessons I showed how it was a good 
plan to detach the roller-blind and fasten it to the 
bottom of the window, and then draw it up instead of 
down, thus cutting off the light entering by the lower 
part of the window, and admitting only that from the 
top, but this might constitute what you call ‘‘ being 
bothered ’’; moreover, it is possible that the presiding 
authorities might object to having window fittings, etc., 
tampered with, and besides, many windows are not 
provided with blinds at all, but only running curtain- 
blinds, as they are called. That is the case with my 
'* Little Room,” and so, if we operate here, it cannot 
be said that the circumstances and conditions are in our 
favour, but rather the reverse; and if we can score a 
success here, it will be all the easier, at some future time 
and with more propitious surroundings, to repeat your 
triumph. 

It has been supposed that we had intended 
sallying forth to take landscapes, and so are only fur- 
nished with a landscape kit, so there is another circum- 
stance which is not wholly in our favour, but then I 
do not suppose you want to furnish yourself with special 
apparatus and a costly portrait lens just to occasionally 
take a portrait of a friend. Nor is there any occasion. 
We will use our landscape camera and the rapid recti- 
linear lens we should have employed out of doors. 

In my case this is a whole-plate camera and a 9 by 7 
rapid rectilinear lens of French extraction, focus of 
which is 13 inches, and its largest stop or aperture F/8. 

Please remember those points in conjunction with 
the smallness of the room, and do not ever complain 
again that you cannot get far enough away from your 


sitter. 
The Model or Sitter. 

Of course, we must have a model, and as you want 
to make a portrait to keep, instead of a mere experi- 
ment which will be of no lasting value, you had better 
try and persuade someone whose portrait you wish to 
possess to sacrifice half an hour or so to your wishes. 

A servant or anyone hired for the purpose is not, 
even for mere experiments, advisable, because a cer- 
tain amount of diffidence will make such a model diffi- 
cult to manage—she, or he, will probably be awkward 
and nervous. A friend with whom you are on a social 
equality and on easy terms will suit better. In our 
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present case we have a young lady of the household 
willing to oblige, and I may as well explain that her hair 
and complexion are dark, and I will imagine that you, 
my reader and would-be companion on a field excur- 
sion, make the first portrait, and shall assume that you 
do what so many beginners do, namely, place the sitter 
as near the light as possible, with the idea that by so 
doing the sitter will be better illuminated and the ex- 
posure thereby shortened. Here, then, is No. 1. The 
curtain-blinds are drawn across the window and the 
sitter placed close by; the relative positions of sitter, 
camera, and window are shown in the little diagram 
1A. Looking at the focussing screen, the general pose 
seems satisfactory, and with an aperture of F/8 anda 
very rapid plate you give five seconds exposure. 

If the appearance of the model when seen on the 
ground glass had been as this print No. 1, you would 
have doubtless withdrawn your head from the focussing 
cloth to see if the young lady had really suddenly be- 
come changed into a person of Ethiopian blackness; but 
you did not notice this, and hence the result as here 
shown will prove as astonishing as disappointing; and 
yet this is such a common error—some people seem so 
slow to learn that a face or any other object we are 
accustomed to regard as light in colour is only light 
in proportion to the amount of light which falls upon 
it. Now, in this example, the face is almost wholly in 
shadow, because the light is behind it. No, it is not 
necessarily a question of exposure: probably this plate 
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was exposed sufficiently to admit of the face being de- 
veloped so as to print as light as it appeared; but had 
this been done, then what portions are about correct 
would have been carried too far. The drapery and the 
background would have become so dense as to obliterate 
all detail, and the light or density of the latter would 
have encroached on the outline of the head. Although 
the face was not quite so dark as it has been repre- 
sented, yet it was much darker in reality than you 
thought. You studied the face alone, and did not con- 
sider how it was relatively to other objects. 


A Second Example. 


Without moving the chair occupied by the model, let 
her turn herself a little from the light, and shift the 
camera further to your left. We shall now find that the 
sitter's right cheek is lighted, as well as the right side 
of the nose, but the left side of the face is darker still, 
for, being nearer to the wall, it does not even receive 
what little light might be reflected from the room 
generally, and the result of the same exposure as before 
is seen in No. 2, the position of the principal factors 
being shown in diagram 2A. 

At the outset I suggested that half an hour would 
perhaps suffice to make the desired portrait, my inten- 
tion being that half a dozen positions might be taken, 
and then, on developing them, the best of the six could 
be selected. 

A much more satisfactory way, however, would be 
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to furnish the young lady sitter with a book or some 
congenial occupation, and retain her services for the 
entire morning, and after every fresh pose and exposure 
develop your result, and then in the next profit by what 
it teaches. 

Suppose we have taken these two first exposures into 
the dark-room and developed them, fixed and washed 
for five or ten minutes; you might then make a rough 
print and thus see more exactly where you have erred 
than perhaps you would by the negative. For such a 
purpose a gaslight paper may be used, and it is just 
for such occasions as this that I make a point of always 
keeping a little Velox—the first of the numerous gas- 
light gems—on hand. For portraits, the ‘‘ Soft’ Art 
Velox is, I think, preferable, as one rarely wants strong 
contrasts in a portrait, but rather delicacy and softness. 
If this course has been followed, we may now imagine 
ourselves looking at these two wet prints fresh from 
the fixing bath, and we ask ourselves, What is wrong ? 
How can they be improved? And I think the first thing 
that will strike the beginner is the excessive blackness 
of the face. So let me point out that the face in both 
is black, except where the light falls upon it, and this 
should give you a clue to the remedy. 

But, say you, if I place the sitter at the opposite end 
of the room and facing the window, so that all the light 
falls on to the face, will the model not be too far from 
the light, thus necessitating a much longer exposure? 
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Why should it? Your exposure is determined by the 
lightness of the subject, and surely, even at eight or nine 
feet from the window, that on which the light falls is 
lighter than another object which receives no light at 
all because it is set up against the light. Some try 
the position shown in No. 3, the exposure and all other 
conditions remaining the same, but now the door, which 
you remember I said was white, serves as a reflector, 
and throws back a certain amount of light on to the 
model's left cheek, which otherwise, being turned to 
the wall, would be as dark as in No. 2. It is quite 
likely that, with a reflector properly placed in No. 2, 
the left side of the face could have been illuminated, as 
in No. 3, but as far as possible I want to save my 
reader every possible preparation, and show how por- 
traits can be made under what might seem untoward 
conditions. We have thus far been using the green wall- 
paper as the background, which is, consequently, dark, 
but suppose we move the model a little to her left, and 
the camera an inch or two to our left, we can then use 
the white-painted door as a background (No. 4). One 
of the first things to observe in this fourth example is 
the effect of the background, which, being white, 
makes the complexion appear much darker by contrast. 
If you compare closely, the tone of the face in No. 4 
is scarcely darker than in No. 3, except that the latter 
has one or two points of bright light, and yet the general 
impression is to make the face of No. 4 much darker. 
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The Other Side. 


We have now, as it were, chased this young lady 
round the room, and still the result is hardly satisfac- 
tory, and so we had hetter stop a moment and consider 
what we are doing. Have you ever heard, as I think 
you must, that one side of a person's face is always 
better than the other? By '' better "' I think one must 
understand perhaps a little more symmetrical, better 
proportioned, perhaps, but chiefly that the aspect of one 
side is always more characteristic of the general impres- 
sion of the face, and hence, when portrayed, it is a better 
likeness. 

Having tried four exposures, the first all the model's 
right-hand side, and No. 4 full-face, why not try the 
other side? We now place the sitter so that the light 
falls well on to the left side, and the camera is placed 
where the sitter was seated in No. 2. We are thus ex- 
changing places (No. 5). Almost at once you will say 
to yourself, '' That's better!” You could not, per- 
haps, say why, but you at once recognise it as more like 
your model's usual and characteristic expression. 

Now ask that the head be slowly revolved, first one 
way and then the other, until the further, and now right- 
hand, cheek is only seen at half its usual width, and 
with just a touch of light beyond the shadow of the 
nose. This promises to be the best of the lot, and so 
we expose, but just before doing so you say to your 
sitter, ‘‘ Please do not look quite so unhappy,” and if 
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this provokes a smile,!wait until that smile has all but 
subsided, and then take off the cap for five or six 


seconds. 
The Reflector. 

Although I have tried to get on without accessories, 
such as a reflector, and it may be that No. 5 will please 
you and the original, on the other hand, having now 
found the sitter's best side and lighting, it may be 
worth while to make one more almost exactly the same, 
but using a reflector in order to get a little more soft- 
ness. Really, this ought not to give any trouble. A 
large white table-cloth or a white sheet thrown over 
the back of an easy chair, a fourfold screen, or over a 
clothes horse is all that is needed, and it will be seen 
that, if arranged in some such position as indicated 
in diagram 6A and marked R, the light falls thereon, 
and is reflected on the shadow side of the face, which at 
once becomes lighter. Moreover, the dark patch on 
the wall, due to the shadow of the head and shoulders 
of the sitter, is relieved. 

I hope that the making of this series of portrait 
studies has not been time misspent, and I feel confident 
that if the haphazard amateur portraitist would once 
now and again go through a similar experience, his 
failures would greatly diminish, and, as a course of 
study and of making '' experiments," I do not think it 
will be found irksome, but very fascinating. 

A. HonsrEev HINTON. 


“VELOX” 


I N the foregoing elementary lesson reference is made to the suita- 
bility of “Soft” Art Velox, the reason being that with a 
negative of ordinary character the paper named will give the result 
best suited for portraits. But for general use when the negative is 
rather thin, as beginners’ negatives are apt to be, the “ Vigorous” 
Art Velox comes to the rescue, and anyone using it has the oppor- 
tunity of selecting their best prints and entering them for one of the 
monthly competitions initiated by Messrs. J. J. Griffin and Sons. 
In these competitions fourteen cash prizes are offered every month, 
exclusively to those who have not previously won an award—first 
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prize, two guineas; second prize, one guinea, and twelve consola. - 
tion prizes of five shillings. The competitions closing the last day 
of July and the last day of August are for prints on “‘ Vigorous”? ; 
those for September and October can be on either “ Vigorous” or 
* Soft," and for November and December the prints are to be on 
Velox postcards. Prints, to be mounted, bearing name and address 
at back, are to be sent in by last day in each month, addressed 
“Competition,” J. J. Griffin and Sons, Ltd., Kingsway, London, 
and stamps sufficient for postage must be enclosed if return of 
prints is desired. 


—— 


HE Annual Prize Slide Competi- 
tion closes September 21, and 
entry forms and rules are published 
on advt. page xxxi. this week. There 
wil be six classes, in each of which 
the new A. P. Plaque in both silver 


and bronze, also certificates, are 
offered. ^ 
The tour of the  prize-winning 


slides will be arranged during THE 
FIRST WEEK IN SEPTEMBER, 
and all applications for the loan 
of the slides, and the lecture which as 
usual will accompany them, must 
reach the office of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER ON OR BEFORE 
SEPTEMBER 2nd, accompanied by 
the usual booking fee of one shilling. 


The tour of the prize slides, which 
will begin on October 15, is so ar- 
ranged that they shall pass from one 
society to another with the minimum 
amount of expense, for which pur- 
pose secretaries should make early 
application, in order that their so- 
cieties shall be included in the list, 
which will close on September 2nd. 

All communications respecting the 
prize slides should be addressed The 


| ANNUAL 


| LANTERN 
| SLIDE 
COMPE- 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER, 52, Long Acre, London, 
W.C. 


A New Lecture.—Hon. secretaries of societies should make a 
note that Kodak, Limited, are arranging for their Mr. W. F. Slater 
to give a fully illustrated lecture on ** The Theory and Practice of 
Development," and are open to receive applications for what will 
undoubtedlv prove a most instructive and interesting lecture and 
demonstration. 

An omission of a word or two made Messrs. Adams and Co.'s 
advertisement of the Videx camera rather perplexing. It should 
have been as follows, the italicised words were those omitted : — 
“ The finest work shown in the ‘ British Journal of Photography’s’ 
Exhibition of Reflex Cameras was exhibited by the following well- 
known ladies and gentlemen, all of whom used the Adams' 
* Videx.' ^ 

South Suburban Photographic Society.—On Wednesday even- 
ing, July 3, the discussion on “ Bromide Printing" was opened by 
Mr. Philibert Melotte. Mr. P. B. Dannatt was in the chair. Mr. 
Melotte is engaged in the photographic department at the Royal 
Observatory, where at least a ton of hypo and many thousands of 
sheets of bromide paper are used in the course of the year. Hence 
he was able to give the society much curious information not gener- 
ally known to amateurs about its exposure and development, eccen- 
tricities and peculiarities. For example, he said experience shows 
the correct exposure of bromide in winter to be double that required 
in summer. But there is greater latitude than usually supposed in 
exposure. Three prints, respectively exposed for three, four, and 
five seconds, and developed in amidol, gave nearly identical results. 
Yet amidol is a developer that requires exposure to be most nearly 
correct. Metol-hvdroquinone allows much greater variation in ex- 
posure, since with that vou can force development for any reason- 
able length of time without fog. He showed prints developed with 
all sorts of developers, including pvro-metol, all yielding approxi- 
mately the same result, though apparently amidol gave the most 
satisfactory prints. 
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HAVE just had the weekly number of a new book 
on photography left at my door, which has caused 
me sincere joy. Itis a book issued by an important 
firm of educational publishers, and will be complete 

in thirty-two parts, and if the remaining parts are as 
enjoyable as the one I allude to, the complete book will 
be cheap at the total cost of eight shillings. 

Take the directions which the writer of this work 
gives for making an artistic combination negative, and 
I think that even Mr. Hinton might learn something 
new and fresh from these instructions. One starts with 
photographing a figure, with a background containing 
a real lattice window, on a 12 by Jo plate: this suggests 
a figure with the light coming from behind, and sounds 
quite artistic; but no, one places a dark background 
outside the window, and lights and arranges the figure 
* in the usual manner,” i.e., with a side light. Next, 
one photographs a sunset on a plate the same size as 
the lattice window, and gums it over the window, on the 
glass side of the negative—result, a figure lit from the 
side with a sunset behind it, which shows how truly art 
can rise superior to poor unaided nature. One is next 
told by this delightful writer how one can vignette two 
heads in the camera, and stick them on a cloud negative, 
and to quote his own matchless language: '' Such work 
opens up the way for a practically unlimited play of 
artistic feeling." Merry little ‘* artistic feeling’?! The 
word *‘ play "' is indeed suggestive. 

This inimitable writer, this gem amongst art teachers, 
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axes from a Note Book 


XVI. —A LIGHT ON COMBINATION-PRINTING; OR, 


THE ANGEL-PICTURF. 


next tells one how to make '' an angel-picture.’’ He 
commences so aptly that I must quote the beginning of 
his recipe: '' Procure two duck's wings. These should 
be pulled out to their fullest extent, fastened down on 
a board, and dried in the oven." These wings are 
attached to the sitter's shoulders with (oh the bathos 
of it!) two safety pins. The head and shoulders are 
vignetted, and a masked cloud negative is printed over 
this, and the ‘‘ angel-picture ’’ is complete. 

So if, kind reader, mamma wishes to know how little 
Charley would look if he should chance to leave her for 
higher spheres, you can, with the help of vour camera, 
and the assistance of your poulterer, comfort ner 
troubled spirit. But 1 fear I am treating this serious, 
artistic subject flippantly, and I apologise. For in 
bringing this ‘‘ very pleasing way of making angel- 
pictures " before vour notice, I am actuated by the 
highest motives, and 1 look forward with earnest yet 
calm assurance to beholding Mr. Bernard Shaw, clothed 
in clouds and nakedness and duck's wings, besporting 
himself on the walls of the coming Salon. 

This recipe for angel-pictures is the last direction for 
combination-printing given in this number, but the 
writer promises to give us ''the canons of what is 
known as 'pictorial' photography," in subsequent 
issues; so we may look forward to much honest amuse- 
ment in the future—unconscious humour has its own 
especial merit. 

But, and I have a little sting in my tail, although one 
could imagine Messrs. Catchpenny and Co. printing 
such directions in ‘‘ Boys’ Amusements ” or “ Tricks 
for Amateurs,’’ does it not seem incredible that one of 
the largest firms of educational publishers should publish 
such degrading rubbish in London, Paris, New York, 
Toronto, and Melbourne? 


—————9 99 


A NOVEL WASPS’ NEST. 
To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Sm,—I send you herewith a photograph of a wasp's nest, which 
I found attached to a close-clinging Virginia creeper (Ampe- 
lopsis Veitchii) beneath my drawing-room window at Harrow. 
I expect few Londoners have seen such a nest, though they are 
more common in the North of England. 

Wasps in Great Britain may be divided into two great classes— 
solitary and social. The wasp (part of which may be seen in 
the entrance to the nest) is known as the Vespa arborea, and it 
usually makes its home suspended from a branch of tree or 
shrub. The nest is composed of a paper formed of bark or 
other woody substance, and worked by the wasp into a pulpy 
nature. Within, at the top of the home, the queen forms a few 
cells, in which she lays her eggs, glueing them in to prevent 
them falling out. These, when hatched and becoming wasps, 
relieve the mother of her building and feeding duties and enlarge 
the hive by forming an outer covering around the nest and then 
removing the inside one to allow of more room for the develop- 
ment of the family.—Yours, etc., T. G. BERGIN. 
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ROBABLY there are some workers who will be 
of the opinion that stand or tank development 
is a lazy way of producing negatives. To tne 
uninitiated it may appear so at first sight, but a 

few careful experiments will soon disprove this 
Granted that, done in a slovenly fashion, it will 
degenerate into a slipshod and messy business, yet he 
who imagines that all he has to do is to put the plates 
into the tank and let the solution, compounded anyhow, 
do the rest, will be bitterly disappointed. 

My own experiments have, however, turned out 
eminently satisfactory, but then they were conducted 
with extreme caution. 

There are several good commercial tanks to be 
bought, made in either porcelain, tin, or nickel. The 
former is perhaps to be preferred, chiefly on account 
of its non-absorbent qualities, while it is easily cleaned, 
and can be used for both developing and fixing, thereby 
serving a dual purpose. 

Naturally, however, as it is rather bulky and liable 
to fracture, it is not an easy thing to take about with 
one's luggage when away from home. I believe this 
particular article is made to hold twelve plates, 
whereas the one I use only holds six plates, and it goes 
by the name of the ‘‘ Standa,” costing 3s. 6d., and is 
made in two compartments ; the outside one is of tin 
japanned; the inside one, with lid, is made of zinc, or a 
somewhat similar metal. 

It is only a trifle over one inch thick, and six inches 
deep, outside measurement. The inside compartment ls 
fitted with grooves, and the plates are placed in ^t 
similar to the washing tank method, upright. 

There is a slit in the bottom which allows the solu- 
tion to rise from the outside compartment and so flood 
the plates, while the lid has an air-vent to allow the 
displaced air to escape when the inner compartment 
containing the plates is placed inside the outer one, 
which is full of developer. My experiments were con- 
ducted thus :— 


I had four negatives to develop, two were portraits 
and two landscapes, all taken on Ilford ordinary plates 
in a good light, with an exposure of half a second 
approximately at F/8. I filled theicontainer with a 
weak solution of rodinal, r in 40. The tank holds a 


pint of fluid, viz., twenty ounces, so that a pint of water: 


to half an ounce of rodinal gave me my required solu- 
tion. I judged that the plates were correctly exposed, 
and that they would develop up to normal density in 
fifteen to thirty minutes. They were then all placed in 
the developer together, and left for five minutes before 
the first examination. Bv that time a faint impression 
of the image was discernible, and at the end of twenty 
minutes I took three out which appeared sufficiently 
dense and fixed them. The other I left in for another 


TANH DEVELOPMENT. 


By G. E. C. Morris. 


July 16, 1907. 


ten minutes. The first three, on fixing, turned out full 
of detail, but rather thin, so that gave me the idea 
that I must wait for the image to appear very 
distinctly on the back of the plate before removing it 
from the developer. This took forty minutes to accom- 
plish on the fourth plate, and when fixed it looked an 
excellent negative, bright, crisp, and full of detail, and 
of just sufficient contrast to make a good platinum 
print. I do not infer that the lighting of the particular 
subject, which is a portrait, is all that could be desired, 
but my aim was to get a correctly exposed negative to 
experiment with, by stand development. No. 1, which 
is one of the three which received twenty minutes' im- 
mersion in the tank, is a very thin negative, and 
should have been left in for another twenty minutes to 
attain full strength in the shadows. No. 2 was im- 
mersed for forty minutes in the tank, and is of correct 
density. 

Thus it will be seen that there is considerable latitude 
with this method, as evinced by the fact that one plate 
received twice as long an immersion as the rest, and 
yet there is only a slight difference in contrast. 

In a previous article (A. P., April 2) on rodinal, I 
stated that it is an impossibility to seriously over- 
develop a negative when using a weak solution of 
rodinal. The risk lies in the opposite direction. A 
great deal of contrast is lost in fixing, and this should 
be borne in mind, in order to avoid thin negatives. 

It is certainly not advisable to use a strong solution of 
any developer for tank development, because in that 
case contrast will gain with such rapidity that any sort 
of control will be well-nigh impossible. | 

Among other developers suitable for tank develop- 
ment there is pyro-soda, glycin, and hydroquinone, 
either with eikonogen or metol. The first is the most 
economical, and works well if freshly made up. I have 
used the tabloid brand with.good results, viz. :— 


Tabloid pyro, one tabloid water 4 Oz. 
Tabloid pyro accelerator, one tabloid.. water 4 oz. 


made up in solution to one pint in bulk, with a few 
drops of potass. bromide ten per cent. solution added. 
This gives a very dilute solution and takes approxi- 
mately fifteen to twenty minutes to develop to normal 
contrast with a correctly exposed negative. In the 
ordinary course of development with the tabloid pyro 
developer, I take an ounce of water to each tabloid, 
making a two-ounce solution for each quarter-plate, 
thus :— 


Tabloid pyro, one tabloid water I oz. 
Tabloid pyro accelerator, one tabloid .. water 1 oz. 


Thus the former for use in the tank is quarter the 
strength. Glycin is preferred by many for this method, 


but it is an expensive salt and a very slow developer. 
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Nevertheless, the results obtained by its use are excel- 
lent. I find the use of bromide with rodinal is not 


actually necessary when working with slow plates, but 
with orthochromatic plates and ordinary plates of high 
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No. r.—Under-developed. Twenty minutes in tank. 


speed several drops of ten per cent. solution is advisable. 
With pyro and all other developers it is also necessary, 
but should be used with discretion to avoid harsh con- 
trasts, especially with pyro. I am sure that this method 
of development will prove a tremendous blessing to 
those who have no aptitude for poring over the 
developing dish on a fine day. It tends to produce 
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technically better negatives, and with colour-sensitive 
plates the fact that they are developing in complete 
darkness should at once commend itself. 
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No. 2.—Correct development. Forty minutes in tank. 

Everyone has his own favourite developer, and, so 
far as I know, tank development is applicable to 
most. There is no reason why each worker should not 
experiment for himself with his own particular formula, 
bearing in mind that the chief point is to mix the solu- 
tion from three times to four times its normal strength, 
and give plenty of time for it to act. 


— 
A TABLET INTENSIFIER. 


! Tu is a great deal of unnecessary mystery connected with 
the composition of some of the solid intensifiers put upon the 
market in tablet form, and called by some fancy title. 

As to the great convenience of these pellets there can be no 
doubt, but as to their general efficacy, the case is very different, 
and this considerably militates against them. 

One of the favourite intensifiers put up in this form is vaguely 
called the ‘‘Iodide Plate Intensifving Bath." It is a very good 
solution, and may be well recommended. Its ultimate formula on 
analysis gives a result composed somewhat as follows : — 


Mercuric-chloridé.— escis et Eee iera . I part, 
Potssss iodide. Lee E ae ep PR SUP eda Hed engines 3 parts. 
These have to be dissolved in about twenty times their weight 
of water. 


In making the soiution, which gives far better results when 
entirely freshly prepared, for there is some reaction between the 

* chemicals even in the dry state, the chloride and iodide should be 
kept separate, dissolving the former in about one-third of the 


water, hot, and the iatter in the remainder, cold. When the solu- 
tion of chloride is neariv cold, pour it with constant stirring into 
the other. A reaction. takes place, and a yellow precipitate of 
mercuric iodide is formed, which instantly dissolves. Should this 
not take place, add a little more (very little at a time) of the potass. 
iodide. 

To save time when working, and to avoid the nuisance of 
weighing out each time, it is convenient to get some small instru- 
ment, such as a saltspoon, which will hold sufficient to make a 
known quantity of solution. 

For blackening the plates, use a soluble sulphide, such as sodium 
sulphide, or a solution of sulphuretted hydrogen. Avoid am- 
monia, as it tends to redissolve the deposit of iodide, and, 
moreover, in warm weather it frequently has a very great 
softening effect on the gelatine. 

A little weak developer, some saved after the last bromide paper 
was developed will do, is useful as a blackening agent, but arv 
may be used; some workers alwavs speak of the latter half of the 
process as the “redevelopment.”—Frep. G. Parsica. 
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ONDON lay sweltering under a mid-August sun, 
streets hummed with a stifling heat, night hours 
brought slight respite to weary mortals, then 
dawn, and another day's struggle, to find relief 

from torrid temperature. 

It was good to leave the drum of traffic, the rattle 
and bustle, the heated pavement, and find oneself again 
on a bustling little sea-boat, running out to the salt 
waters; and oh! the joy of feeling it kick, and heave, 
when once the placid river gave place to the swell of 
green waters, as we race northwards up the East 
Coast. 

What matter, a burning sun glares down? There are 
shaded corners, and a tempered breeze; then, to lay 
stretched out on the upper deck, and watch the boat 
rise and fall; one moment, her bow, pointing skyward, 
then dip till a mass of hissing water fills up the sight 
space. Oh, the music of it, better this than the park 
crawl, or lazy idling, on upper reaches of a non-tidal 
river. 

Night hours have passed, and morning comes, 
wreathed in sea-fog; we are crawling cautiously, slowly 
along, somewhere off the Lincolnshire coast; all a grey 
expanse. The siren is shricking its warning note, 
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By W. THOMAS. 


THE FISHING BOATS! 


BY W. THOMAS. 
The first of a Series of Articles which Holiday-makers should find suggestibe. 


others reply from unseen sources, with weird, strange 
effect; sometimes seeming far off, a moment later to 
sound but a few yards away; it is a ghostly sensation 
this creeping through space, unseen, and unsecing. 
Suddenly there looms up fantastic shapes, huge in ap- 
pearance; we are close by, and passing among some 
Grimsby smacks; who, with sails hanging idly, are wait- 
ing for wind, to make a rush for port with their cargoes 
of fish. 

Fine craft these East Coast fishing smacks, out in 
all weather, making quick passages when, with smart 
breeze, they swell out their canvas, and race like true 
rovers; or, close hauled, beat home through a heavy sea, 
in dirty weather. 

Fog, or no fog, salt-laden air brings keen appetite, 
and the stewards’ bell proves but prelude to a scamper 
down below, where substantial sea-fare awaits atten- 
tion, and receives it. 

Grey, fog pall has dispersed, giving place to blue sky, 
warm sun, and sparkling flashes of light, as we sweep 
along full speed ahead. Then, faintly, along the sky- 
line the Yorkshire coast looms up, and the short sea- 
trip runs quickly towards its close, for Flambro’ Head 
reached, but a short hour or so brings us into the 
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HERRING BOATS OFF SCARBOROUGH. 


beautiful bay of Scarborough, queen of northern water- 
ing-places; here the fishing fleet is riding to anchor, 
sails are drying, while crews snatch a needed rest ere 
starting away again for the night’s fishing. 

Richness in colour, variety of form, swing of move- 


By HARRY WANLESS. 


ment are all found in wondrous profusion wherever men 
and boats congregate; and whether we be painter or 
photographer, equally shall we find endless motifs, if 
only we have eyes to see, and skill enough to seize 
opportunities. 


The next of this Series of Articles will be published on July 30, and Will be entitled “On Canbey 
Island with a Guinea Camera.’ 
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CARBON WORK. 


T a recent meeting of the members of the Borough Poly- 
technic Photographic Society Mr. H. C. Inskeep gave a 


very instructive and practical demonstration of this beautiful 
process. 


After explaining the general theory of the process, Mr. Inskeep 
gave the members present several useful hints, culled from his own 
experience. Amongst other things, he said, to obtain the best 
results, a strong vigorous negative with good contrasts was essen- 
tial; he also recommended the amateur to do his own sensitising, 
as probably only a small quantity being required at a time, this 
method would be more economical than buying the tissue ready 
sensitised. 

He strongly recommended the quick-drying sensitiser suggested 
by Mr. Harry Quilter some three or four years ago, which con- 


sists of a stock solution, made by taking ammonium bichromate, 
114 0z.; sodium carbonate, 14 oz.; and dissolving in 25 oz. of 
water. To make the working formula, take one part stock solu- 
tion, and add two parts of methylated spirits, but as this solution 
will not keep, only a small quantity should be made up at a 
time. The tissue is best sensitised by means of a brush, it being 
advisable to pin it down to a board, covered with blotting paper. 
A camel-hair mop will be found most suitable, care being exer- 
cised to see that too much solution is not taken up on it, about 
I dram to each half-plate being sufficient. Regular movements 
must be made over the tissue, about three or four times in each 
direction, and the tissue pinned up in the dark to dry, which it 
does in from ten to fifteen minutes, according to the time of vear, 
and is then ready for printifíg "in the, usudl way. 
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BY CARINE CADBY. 


HERE are 
two kinds of 
flower-lovers. 
Those who watch 
for their coming, 
who are fond of 
even the seedlings, 
and are interested 
in every bit of 

green stuff that 
creeps out of the earth. The other kind 
are more indifferent, and only love them 
for their beauty, and for their decorative 
possibilities. In their homes one never 
sees the little glass with some minute 
specimen of early violet or belated jas- 
mine blossom, but there will probably be 
tall groups of bold, upstanding flowers, 
or trails of creeper or branches of leaves, 
creating a definite, as well as a decorative 
effect. 

Naturally there are many other ways 
of loving flowers, and these distinctions 
are very general and sweeping ; still, they 
will serve as a base on which to build a 
few suggestions on the decorative photo- 
graphy of flowers. Even with this end 
in view, it is always a temptation to try 
and get a too realistic representation of 
the flower, instead of using it simply as 
a means to obtain a conventional design. 
We have to be like those who love flowers 
for their effect, and ruthlessly ignore the 
delicate little blossom, with its charm of 
scent and colour; we must choose our 
models for their bold outlines, for the 
drawing of their forms, and for their pos- 
sibilities of making a decorative scheme. 

After choosing the models, the next 
thing is getting them into position to be 
photographed, and for this a little thin 
wire will be found very useful. Some 
stalks, which, for our design, should 
bend, refuse to do anything but break, and 
if a little wire is run through them, thev 
are quite accommodating. Wedged into 
the neck of a fairly solid bottle, our sub- 
jects will stand in position, or should our 
scheme be more ambitious, they can be 
suspended from the top by white cottons. 
When once we have decided on our de- 
sign, we can get to work with wire and 
scissors, and trim and persuade our 
flower subject to assume the attitude we 
want. Without going against the nature 
of a flower, we must keep in mind that 
we are not aiming at a realistic render- 
ing of it, but are using it to give us à 
decoration. A full exposure, with a weak 
development, will help us in restraining 
the camera's obstinate leaning towards 
actual fact. 

Those with a feeling for design, and 
who are vet unable to draw, will find this 
work decidedly interesting ; and others 
who like to explore the more untrodden 
by-ways of photography, will find one 
here that will reward them, for it has 
plenty of scope, and offers them new and 
interesting. possibilities. 
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amateur 
photograph- 
ers, I pre- 
sume, prac- 
tise the 
method of 
toning 
P.O. P. by the sulphide 
process. Occasional- 
lyone will come 
across a formula which, when tried, will 
result in a very disappointing tone—vel- 
lowish whites caused through sulphurisa- 
tion, and probably other markings of 
uneven toning. Not long ago I perused 
a paragraph in one of the popular photo- 
graphic journals dealing with this method 
of toning, and I am perfectlv convinced 
that anyone who took pains to trv it 
would experience absolute failure. The 
directions stated were to plunge the print 
direct from the printing-frame, without 
previous washing, into the hypo bath, 
which would be certain to give rise to sul- 
phurisation ; this can be proved by treat- 
ing a print by the above method, and 
after a few minutes applying one's nose 
near the solution, assuring themselves 
that sulphuretted hydrogen was being 
given off, the effect of which would be 
disastrous to the print. The process I 
have practised for some time differs some- 
what from either of the afore-mentioned, 
and is as follows: Print rather deeply, 
and straightway immerse into a dish of 
clean water; this is to eliminate the pre- 
sence of free silver, which mav be per- 
ceived by the milkiness of the water; 
leave therein until this milkiness entirely 
disappears and leaves the water quite 
clear. Now place into a five per cent. 
solution of sodium chloride for ten 
minutes; afterwards thoroughly rinse in 
water and remove to the hvpo bath, 
which must be freshlv made and not 
have been used for anything else- the 
Strength of the bath should be about three 
in twenty—and remain at least for ten 
minutes, to assure thorough fixation, 
which is most essential to success. The 
print should now be washed in several 
thanges of water for about an hour, 
when it will be ready for toning, as 
follows : five minims of ammonia sul- 
phide is added to twenty ounces of distilled 
‘water; in this solution the print is left 
antil toned, which should take about 
"foriv-five minutes to reach a purple 
(brown. bevond which it is impossible to 
‘proceed. The writer lays great stress 
| on the slow action of toning by the sul- 
phide process, which is pgrhaps the main 
| secret to successful results; the strength 
iof the ammonia sulphide should not be 
“increased under any circumstances, the 
slower the better. After toning, wash 
several changes, and hang up to 
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Toning of Silver Prints. 
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On a New Piece of Apparatus for Tree 


J Photography. By JouN E. HAILsTone. 


every other, that it is not surprising to find numbers 

of ornithologists who have taken to photography as 
an efficient aid to bird study. Besides the numerous and 
interesting observations which are literally forced upon the 
photographer while he makes his studies, there is the added 
charm of a permanent record. Now, in picturing the nests 
of birds which build at any height from the ground, it is 
usually a matter of the greatest difficulty to fix the camera 
securely. Sometimes it is possible to tie a tripod in a posi- 
tion which commands the subject of the picture. But how 
many hours can be wasted over the job no one who has 
not tried it would ever believe. Each leg as it is moved 
throws out the other two, and for want of a branch in 
exactly the right place it is perhaps impossible to get the 
tripod-head at just the required level and angle. 

The writer, who had long laboured under this disad- 
vantage, at length evolved a clamp which can be fixed to 
one branch only, and which combines absolute rigidity for 
a five-pound camera with the possibility of universal move- 
ment. In the hope of its being of use to other naturalists, 
a short description of it is here given. 

Fig. 1 is an elevation of the apparatus, embracing a hori- 
zontal branch seen in section. When the flv-nuts are un- 
screwed, the arm ABC can be swung out to admit the 
branch chosen, since there is an opening at A, shown in 
fig. 2. ABC swings back, and the branch is firmly held 
at any desired angle. K, shown in more detail in figs. 3 and 
4, is a brass fitting, through which the rod EF passes, and 
which grips it by the pressure of a binding screw. To K is 
screwed a circular base-board, which takes the place of a 
tripod-head. Since K not only moves along EF, but rotates 
about it, and since the camera, fixed by its own screw to 
the base-board, rotates on the latter, we have here three 
movements in the three dimensions of space. Consequently, 
the camera can be adjusted with perfect security at anv 
angle. At F a screw-point enables the rod to be driven into 
a tree trunk where branches are not available. This detail 


E branch of science is so closely dependent on 
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Fig. r. Fig. 2. 
E toD =10in.; EtoF —19in.; AtoB- S in.; C to B = 8 in. 
Diameter of baseboard = 8 in. 
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is in practice so seldom used as to be on the whole a needless 
complication, 

By means of this simple piece of apparatus, which any 
smith will turn out for a few shillings, the author has during 
the last two seasons obtained a good many pictures. Many 
of these would have been practically impossible without it, 
others would have entailed hours of unnecessary suffering 
on a harmless individual. 

The illustration shows a rook's nest with eggs. 
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CHAPTER V. 


NAVAL WORK. 


ERY little has hitherto 
been written on mili- 
tary and naval press- 
photography. For 

£: those unpossessed of the know- 
Jae ledge of the comings and goings 


(- 7 - of soldiers and sailors, the work 

at first sight would appear 
difficult. Yet, by the exercise of tact and patience, 
the beginner will find numerous opportunities of 
securing ''copy," in the form of military and 
naval pageants, drills, manœuvres, and ‘‘ snaps’’ 
of ‘‘ Thomas’”’ and the ‘‘ handy-man’’ at work 
and play. But I would warn him that “‘red- 
tapeism ’’ abounds plentifully, and although ‘‘ snaps ” 


of regiments on parade or a gunboat manceuvring are 
easy enough to obtain, to enter the precincts of the 
barracks or go aboard a vessel with a camera is quite 
another matter; indeed, to do so without permission in- 
variably brings down the wrath of the commanding 
oficer, not only on the camera, but on its possessor. 
Within the writer's knowledge more than one press-man 
has spent a day and night in the cells for using a camera 
without permission. And the authorities are perfectly 
within their rights in restricting the use of the instru- 
ment, for foreigners have been found taking photo- 
graphs of what are more or less national secrets. But 
permission is rarely refused, providing the applicant is 


He should state his 


able to satisfy the authorities. 
requirements and purposes for which the pictures are 
intended. At one time application for a permit to take 
photographs appertaining to military life, buildings, 
etc., had to be made to the Commander-in-Chief (War 
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Office); now, however, since the recent reforms in armv 
matters, the press-photographer must apply to the 
Secretary, Army Council, War Office. Regard- 
ing permission to take photographs of naval sub- 
jects, application should be made to 


the correspond- 
ing official at the Admiralty. 


Invariably, however, the 


officer commanding the particular regiment or vessel 
exercises his discretion as to the number and kind of 
photographs taken ; he is, therefore, the one to whom 
the press-photographer should address himself, court- 
eously and with due respect to his exalted position. The 
writer can call to mind an instance in which the very 
sight of a certain press-man so infuriated the C.O. of 
a regiment that two orderlies were sent immediately, 
not only to warn him off, but with orders to smash his 
camera if he attempted one picture. Caution, therefore, 
is advisable. Admittedly the ‘‘ market " for military 
and naval photographs ts not a very large one, unless 
the pictures are of unusual interest, but the requirements 
of those newspapers, journals, or magazines prepared 
to accept such photographs are well worth studying. 
Perhaps it will be as well to divide the two subjects 
and treat them separately—military and naval work. 


MILITARY. 


In a previous chapter I pointed out that the require- 
ments of the '' daily °’ press were photographs possess- 
ing ‘‘ immediate interest,” also of some unusual occur- 
rence ; and the press-photographer, especially when 
submitting military pictures, should keep this point well 
in mind, for in this class of work one is apt to over- 
estimate the importance of certain subjects. An 
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occurrence of great interest to soldiers and sailors is 
frequently without importance to the average civilian— 
and editors cater for the latter. 

In deciding whether a picture is suitable for the daily, 
weekly, or monthly press, the question of *' topic "" must 
be taken into account. War pictures are, of course, 
always acceptable. | Many press-photographers made 
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AN AFRICAN NAVAL STATION.—SIMONS TOWN. 


enormous sums during the South African war, and, con- 
sidering the privations and difficulties encountered 
whilst obtaining such pictures, it is only right that they 
should be paid for at high rates. 

Very important reviews and descriptive photographs 
of manceuvres are occasionally accepted by the editor 
of a daily paper, but such pictures are mostly to be 
found in the weekly journals—the backbone of the 
military and naval press-photographer's business. 

Photographs of notable sports, and army contests, 
boxing, football, etc., are suitable for the weekly 
journals, but they must be of special interest. 

Military photographs for the monthly magazines 
should be in the form of a '' series "; for instance, a 
number of photographs depicting the soldier in camp 
might be called '' Life under Canvas." You would 


secure pictures of the tents, cook-house, ‘‘ dry ’’ and 
'* wet " canteens, barber's '' shop," etc., ~ Thomas "' 
at work and play, and, last of all, the sentry. Each 


photograph should contain something of the '' newsy "' 
element, and should coincide perfectly with the descrip- 
tive text. Such a series, with brightly written notes, 
would undoubtedly be accepted by the editor of a 
monthly magazine. Plenty of the comic element may 
be found in camp ; it is extremely difficult to get away 
from it, as I have known to my disadvantage. But you 
must not expect '' Thomas ” to pose unless you remu- 
nerate him in some way or other. He is an excellent, 
good-hearted fellow, but invariably he needs persuading, 
and that persuasion can only be accomplished through 
the medjum of the *' four-half ° merchant 

After the colonel (the commanding officer), the most 
important persons are the adjutant and the “ regi- 
mental " (sergeant-major). Keep them on your right 
side, and you will be allowed to do almost whatever you 
like ; otherwise you will have an uncomfortable time of 
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it. l do not know of a more unaccommodating person 
(when he is so minded) than an irate ‘* regimental.” 
The uninitiated press-photographer is frequently at a 
loss to know what section or company of a regiment 
should be taken when the regiment is marching in re- 
view order, t.e., at a review or any other pageant. In this 
instance, the best thing for him to do is to get into 
conversation with a member of the 
military police. The latter force 
generally have authentic informa- 
tion as to the movements of the 
troops. It is essential that the 
photographer’s position should be 
to the right of the saluting point— 
always marked by a post. At the 
last grand military review in '97 I 
noticed a press-photographer, evi- 
dently unused to this class of work, 
wedged in at the left of the salut- 
ing post; and instead of being able 
to 'snap"' each regiment as its 
officers saluted, he could only 
obtain a view of their backs, at 
what in reality is the most interest- 
ing stage in the review. I rather 
fancy his editor must have said un- 
kind things to him when he re- 
turned to town. 

The class of apparatus I recom- 
mend is the hand camera with a 
plate-changing box. I have tried 
a number of instruments, but for 
rapid changing—a most important thing—I have 
not found anything better than the plate-chang- 
ing box. A rapid lens, not less than F/7.7; 
a shutter with various correct (please note I sav 
correct) speeds up to 1-250th second ; and plates of 
250 H. and D., backed, are also necessary. For ordi- 
nary groups and separate individuals, a stand camera 
may be used with advantage ; and a wide-angle lens is 
almost always necessary when photographing a whole 


regiment on parade, unless, of course, size is no object, 
and then the photographer will have to stand some 
distance off. One point in photographing mounted 
troops: notice particularly the position of the legs of 
the horses. If the camera is placed exactly at right 
angles, the animal will appear to have but two legs. 
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Don’t flourish the focussing cloth any more than is 
absolutely necessary. Those who have had experience 
in photographing horses will appreciate this latter 
point. 

The table of approximate exposures given in 
Chapter I. may here be studied with advantage. 


NAVAL WORK. 


The press-photographer will find that to get aboard 
a gunboat, man-o'-war, or cruiser is no easy matter, 
but once he has succeeded in so doing, no opportunity 
should be lost of taking everything of interest. It is 
absolutely necessary to set out with a fixed intention of 
securing certain photographs, or series of photographs. 
To arrive on board in a state of indecision is little less 
than madness. To many the assertion may seem bald, 
but from practical experience I know what it is to arrive 
on the scene of action with only a vague notion of what 
to do. Much of what I have said on the subject of 
military work may be taken to heart by those who 
anticipate a naval photographic expedition ; and the 
very fact that such photographs are difficult to obtain 
enhances their value in the eyes of editors, and the latter 
are always ready to pay handsomely for unique photo- 
graphs, no matter what the subject may be. 

Quite recently a very large number of naval photo- 
graphs have been reproduced in the newspapers, 
journals, and magazines. In one of the latter appeared 
a fine series of photographs of the submarine and its 
probable work in action. A single photograph of such 
a series would hardly stand a chance of being accepted 
by the editor of a daily or weekly ; but the series would 
be welcomed by the editor of a monthly magazine. '' Life 
on Board a Submarine," ‘‘An Hour beneath the Waves,” 
would suggest a series of pictures that could hardly fail 
to find publication in one of the magazines. The excuse 
that such pictures have been taken before is extremely 
poor, imasmuch that almost everything has been 

done." The press-photographer who adopts this 
subterfuge had better abandon press-work altogether. 
His business is to put everything in a new light, and, 
although I recognise that the camera has its limitations, 


there are more ways than one of looking at a stereo- 
tvped fact. 
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Regarding technicalities, the beginner should re- 
member that the light on board a vessel is invariably 
more actinic than ashore—the sea reflects a very large 


amount of light. When photographing below decks, 
flashlight apparatus is a great advantage—often 
essential ; and use the smokeless powder, otherwise 
“ Jack " will say unkind things when the fumes from 
the magnesium begin to tickle his nostrils. . 

The illustrations accompanying this chapter are 
' snaps ” of the first combined naval and military 
manceuvres ; they tend to show the class of picture 
accepted. Similar pictures taken have been reproduced 
in the weekly journals. Space being limited aboard- 
ship, a wide-angle lens will be found advantageous. | 

To those who have that journalistic intrepidity 
essential to success, I would make a final suggestion. 
Obtain permission to spend a day on board a gunboat, 
do exactly the duties performed by an A.B., and live 
for a day as a sailor lives ; then, on the next day, take 
a series of pictures of others performing the duties as 
carried out by you on the previous day. Call the series 
“ One Day as one of His Majesty's Sailors,” and you 
will have little difficulty (so I fancy) in finding an editor 
willing to accept the set. 


(Lhe sixth and concluding article of this series will be published next week.) 


—— H 


PICTURE EXHIBITION AT HAMPSHIRE HOUSE, HAMMERSMITH. 


E are well accustomed to the fine picture shows so freely 
offered to us in the East End of London, and for the excel- 
lence of which Whitechapel stands pre-eminent; but it seems that 
m the future we shall have to make pilgrimages every year west 
as well as east, for the exhibition which has reached its second year 
at the Hampshire House Social Club is of so high an order that it 
must take its place as one of the important shows of the season. 
A collection of pictures which includes works by D. G. Cameron, 
A. Legros, John Lavery, W. Rothenstein, George Clavsen, Walter 
Russell, Muirhead Bone, B. Priestman, Wilson Steer, as well as a 
small gallery illustrative of the Pre-Raphaelite movement, and 
inother filled with works by Burne-Jones, must have a fine attrac- 
ton for the lovers of the best art of our dav, and have been got 


together by those whose views of art are of a high order and in 
sympathy with modern developments. 

It may be safely said that the Hampshire House Exhibition will 
be found far more illustrative of the best art feeling and art de- 
velopments of our time than the collection of over-coloured and 
mediocre works that overcrowd each other yearly on the walls of 
Burlington House, and which the fashionable and undiscriminating 
crowd mistakes as representative the real art developments of 
our time. 

We have nothing but appreciation for the fine exhibition which 
the Hampshire House Social Club offers without cost to London; 
and we strongly recommend our readers to lose no time in viewing 
this unique and beautiful collection of pictures. 
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The Seventh Annual Outing of the City Sale and Exchange.— 
The employés of the City Sale and Exchange journeyed down 
to Maidenhead on Saturday, June 29, for their seventh annual 
wating, leaving Paddington at 2.45 in specially reserved 
carriages. Taplow was reached at 3.35, from whence the party 
had a pleasant walk to the headquarters of the day, i.e., 
Sxindles' Hotel, which,. being reached by 4 o'clock, the 


party to the number of fifty-eight sat down to dinner, Richard 
Green, Esq., C.C., the proprietor of the firm, presiding. 
It was somewhat unfortünate that during dinner a heavy thunder- 
storm came on, but by the aid of a piano and some of the more 
musical of the party, a most enjoyable evening was spent, and 
after tea, which was served at eight o'clock, an hour on the river 
or a pleasant walk brought the day all too soon to a close. 
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who cune interested in phi otograptuc record work. 


Conducted by Edwa d H. Carpenter. 


BEATING THE BOUNDS. 
—Is the custom of “ beat- 
ing the bounds” still kept 
up in your parish? Will 
you send me a postcard 
giving as full particulars 
as you can, particularly 
the date and the form the 
ceremonial takes? 


WOODEN EFFIGIES.— 
We have received from 
readers of this page 
during the last month or 
two a number of prints 
of wooden effigies. We 
are desirous of extending 
the list, and shall be 
pleased to have prints or 
particulars that may have 
come under the notice of 
readers of this page. 


REIGHTON CHURCH. H. CROSSLEY. 

Mr. H. Crossley, of Leeds, kindly contributes 
the three photographs reproduced of Reighton > 
Church. ‘It is," he writes, “a few miles out | 
of Filev, to the south, on the Flambro' Road, 
and is in rather a dilapidated condition. The 
chancel is, I am told, old Saxon, but some portion 
of the nave on the north side has been rebuilt at 


ORRERY CLOCK, WIMBORNE. F. C. TAYLOR. 


a later date, as will be noticed by the windows, 
which are said to be Norman work. The floor is 
made up of rough stones, now boarded over. The 
font is said to be about the time of Edward VI.” 
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Font, REIGHTON CHURCH. II. CROSSLEY. 


V. M. BAGSHAW. 


SUNDIAL. 


The sundial at Leicester Hospital, 
Warwick, is from a photograph 
kindly sent by Miss Violet M. 
Bagshaw. 


A correspondent is desirous of 
obtaining a few prints of the interior 
of Westminster Abbey. “ Per- 
mission to photograph is difficult to 
obtain," he writes; perhaps, how- 
ever, some of our readers may have 
been more fortunate. In exchange 
our correspondent offers a choice of 
prints from a long list of churches 
and castles in Surrey and Sussex. 


Lieut.-Col. F. C. Taylor kindly sends the 
accompanying photograph of the Orrery at Wim- 
borne Minster. It is interesting to know that this 
clock has been going since the fourteenth century. 


CROSSLEY. 


INTERIOR, REIGHTON CHURCH. H. 
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A WEEKLY 


NOTIONS OF 


It is quite an old notion to make photographic lenses 
of uranium glass, in order to take advantage of the cutting 
off or transformation of the ultra-violet rays effected by the 
glass in question, and it is interesting to note that M. Hou- 
daile, in a recent discourse before the French Photographic 
Society, has revived the idea. Further, this investigator sug- 
gests that by making a convex element in a complex lens 
system of uranium glass, the uranium element may function 
u a way comparable to a compensator for colour correction 
effect. For Miethe’s Compensator see p. 152 of the Eighth 
Edition of the “Dictionary of Photography.” The chief 
objection to incorporating colour with the lens, whether 
as a coloured glass or by using coloured Canada balsam, 
is that such a construction is fixed and unchangeable, 
whereas, in practice, colour screening requires a threefold 
adjustment, namely to subject, the composition of the light, 
and the plate. Indeed, there are very few uses for a lens 
system which is coloured or tinted in an unalterable man- 
ner. The desirable method is to make the lens as colour- 
less as practicable, not only to the visual rays, but also to 
the outstanding rays at both ends of the spectrum. 

The possessor of a highly transparent or colourless lens of 
the cemented anastigmatic doublet type, is in the best 
possible position for effecting colour and other corrections: 
a position immensely superior to what would be possible 
if the idea of M. Houdaile, as explained above, were carried 
out. As supplementary to the ideally colourless lens, one 


Testing the Speed of a Photographic Shutter. - 


Among the suggestions of the day is one by Mr. Payne in the 
Photographic Monthly to test the speeds of shutters by com- 
paring or estimating the exposure effect; thus if a certain satis- 
factory fulness of exposure, let us say, on a landscape, is ob- 
tained with an aperture of F/16 and a standard shutter known to 
work at a speed of one-fourth of a second, and another shutter 
gives a similar exposure effect with an aperture of F/8, conditions 
of surface, lighting, etc., being similar, it is considered on this 
system to have an exposure duration of one-fourth of the standard 
shutter, or one-sixteenth of a second. The above-mentioned sug- 
gestion may serve to remind us that the exposure duration of a 
diaphragm shutter and the exposure effects are not always capable 
of representation by the same figure, owing partly to the factor 
known as “efficiency "; while in the case of the focal-plane 
shutter something like chaos prevails when any.attempt is made 
to define speeds. The graduation of shutters in terms of “ ex- 
posure effect" may be of special value to the ordinary worker 
ia the adjustment of his diaphragm aperture, while '' speed of 
exposure" is a matter to be considered mainly in relation to the 
rapidity with which objects in the scene may be expected to 
move. 


Defects in Plain Photographic Paper. 

In all periods of photographic activity the plain paper, which 
is either sensitised in its substance or mass, or which bears a 
special sensitive film, has been a source of trouble, and just 
those faults or defects that were discussed over and over again 
ia the Talbotype days of over half a century ago are being dis- 
cussed at the present time. Inequality of texture from any cause 
whatever is a source of trouble in all operations which involve 
wetting or coating, but a more serious defect of the paper basis 
is the inclusion of minute metallic particles, which separate 
from the wire netting or other parts of the paper machine. 
These reacting with a silver solution often form widely extending 
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may use Wood’s visually opaque or black ultra violet screen, 
such visually colourless screens as the quinine screen, or 
the zesculine screen: or, indeed, any degree, grade, or com- 
bination in colour screening, whether with special glasses 
or with stained films, and, again, a * Compensator" effect 
can be introduced if required: and this either for monochrome 
or colour. 

In short, the lens in which a colour element is intro- 
duced, offers no advantages for general work: the require- 
ments of colour screening being so various, but possibly 
cases may arise in which it may be worth while to colour 
a lens that is only required for one purpose, under light 
of constant composition, and with plates of a specified 
nature. 

The so-called “beaded” or “pearl” appearance occa- 
sionally seen in lightning flashes is discussed at some length 
by Dr. J. S. Lockyer in Knowledge (June, 1907, p. 121), 
and many exemplar photographs are shown. Speaking of 
the most well-marked examples, Dr. Lockyer sums up the 
case as follows:—^* It is my impression, however, that in 
these instances we are not dealing with lightning dashes 
at all, but that the dotted streaks are due to impressions 
from some artificial light sources of an oscillating charac- 
ter, the images of which have been allowed to trail, owing 
to the movement of the camera. It has already been stated 
that the camera was held in the hand, so the explanation 
given above seems feasible on this account." 


ramifications of deposited silver in a dendritic or tree-like form. 
As a laboratory operation, a sheet can be completely freed from 
such particles by first soaking it in a solution of silver nitrate 
and then dissolving out any deposited silver by the use of such 
a solvent as the Howard Farmer reducer, and it is just con- 
ceivable that an equivalent procedure, or the passing of the band 
through the requisite baths, may some day be employed as a 
method for the removal of metallic particles. This satisfactory but 
somewhat complex method consists in first replacing the hard com- 
pact mass by spongy silver, then dissolving this latter. 


Absorption Positives or Stained Gelatine Positives. 


At the present time there are many staining methods which 
depend on the graduated absorptive properties of a gelatine film : 
these methods having of late years come much to the forefront in 
connection with thteexcolour heliochromy. Didier (Photo- 
graphische Industrie, June 5, 1907, p. 662) describes the following 
process : —À transparency is made on a usual transparency plate 
and developed by means of some developer other than pyro- 
gallic acid, the result being ordinarily a film which is evenly 
absorptive or nearly so. The fixed and washed transparency is 
now soaked in a quite weak bichromate solution, to which a con- 
siderable excess of ammonia has been added, the following being 
suitable :—Water, 200 c.c. ; ammonium bichromate, 2 grammes ; 
ammonia, 20 grammes. When dry, the back of the plate is ex- 
posed to light, and as a guide to exposure it is convenient to 
place a sheet of printing-out paper under the plate, the exposure 
being continued until details in the deep shades become visible. 
The bichromate is now thoroughly soaked out of the plate, water 
containing 5 per cent. of ammonia being an aid at this stage. 


The silver image is now dissolved out by means of the Howard 


Farmer reducer in rather a strong form (2 volumes of 20 per cent. 
“ hypo”? solution, mixed with 1 volume of 1o per cent. potassium 
ferricyanide solution), and after washing, the plate is ready for 
immersion in the dye bath, an aniline colour being used 
ordinarily. 
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AN. APPRECIATION OF P.O.P. 


-O.P., it may be well to recall, was for all practical pur- 
poses invented at Ilford, and is essentially an Ilford pro- 
duct to this day. We had chloride of silver emulsion 

paper before then, but it was costly. It was the Ilford 
Works which brought it out at a popular price and invented 
the catchy initials ** P.O.P.," which form the first syllable 
of the word popularity which characterises it, and stand, of 
course, for ‘‘ print-out paper ” which is no less its distinctive 
feature. 

The advanced photographer is sometimes found to sup- 
pose that glossy P.O.P. is inartistic because it has a shiny 
surface, and because it prints sharp detail sharply. But 
mere surface has nothing to do with art ; nor is the delinea- 
tion of detail necessarily inartistic. A sharp and glossy 
P.O.P. print may be as artistically satisfactory as a 
fuzzy bromide printed through bolting silk, or a 
soft platinum print on a rough surface paper. It is the 
general conception, composition, arrangement of light and 
shade, and especially the relative tones, that decide whether 
a photographic print is artistic or not. 

So there is no case against P.O.P. on artistic grounds, 
though no doubt many a beginner using it without know- 
ledge or experience may show the paper to disadvantage. 
I have numbers of negatives which I should have thrown 
away but for a rough print made on P.O.P.; for this very 
reason the paper is apt to make the beginner conceited, and 
to give him too good an opinion of his own negatives ; this is 
really about all I have against P.O.P. 

One thing more must be placed to the credit of P.O.P. and 
indirectly to the credit of the great manufacturing house 
which, as I have said, made it popular, and that is that its 
tendency to give a maximum degree of contrast from any 
given negative has gradually taught photographers to make 
thinner, softer negatives, which are therein truer and cer- 
tainly in better taste. 

Perhaps the chief difficulty, and, indeed, the only serious 
one in using P.O.P. is to decide just when to take the paper 
from the printing-frame. J am afraid, however, that ‘‘ when 
to stop printing ° must remain a matter of personal educa- 
tion, arising out of experience. Anyway, bear in mind that 


when the print has reached a depth which looks about right, 
and is as it is hoped the picture will ultimately be, then, 
with some self-denial, return the printing-frame to the light 
and continue operations until the picture, which looked so 
satisfactory, seems temporarily spoiled by being buried in 
darkness. 

One matter I do not remember to have seen particularised 
elsewhere is that the quicker a thing prints, the more it sub- 
sequently reduces in the course of toning and fixing. ]t is 
an illustration of the old saying—'* Slow and sure "—slow 
printing, within of course reasonable limits, to a certain 
degree means deeper or surer printing. 

As regards the toning bath, it may be taken as a general 
principle that the more haste the less speed, or the less 
of some other desirable quality. So that although I very 
frequently use a combined toning and fixing bath with Ilford 
glossy P.O.P. I do so without considering whether the prints 
are going to be permanent or not, because in most cases my 
P.O.P. prints are for journalistic purposes, and are not re- 
quired to last for more than a few weeks. But it mav be 
noted that some of the prints thus toned, which were left 
over and were not required for the original purpose, remain 
still after months in perfectly good condition, and apparently 
as permanent as those more carefully produced in separate 
toning and fixing baths. 

There can be nothing better than the simple sulphocyanide 
and gold toning mixture, made up according to the Ilford 
instructions. 


The following bath may be mentioned as an alternative : 


Ammonium sulphocyanide . 20 gr. 
Sodium sulphite ... M is ps e. 2 gr. 
(this quantity must not be exceeded.) 

Gold Chloride xus s ps .. 2 gr. 
(or 2 drams of the usual gold solution.) 
Water - d jns B . 20 O2. 

Dissolve the sulphocyanide and sulphite first, then add the 
gold, itself previously dissolved, and shake well.—By A. 
Horsey HINTON, in Photographic Scraps. 


—  —M————— 


FUERST BROTHERS 


ESSRS. FUERST BROS., of 17, Philpot Lane, London, 

E.C., have sent us a sample bottle of their Pushaxe deve- 
loper, with an account of the prize competition which they are 
now organising in connection with it. 

Pushaxe is a concentrated single-solution developer of excellent 
all-round quality, for plates, films (time and instantaneous expo- 
sures), and bromide and gaslight papers. It is a clear-working 
solution, having excellent keeping qualities, and as it can be used 
over and over again, and the used developer bottled for over- 
exposures, it is extremely economical; in fact, the makers recom- 
mend that not only over-exposures but also exposures of unknown 
duration should alwavs be commenced at any rate with the used 
developer. We developed both very rapid hand camera as well 
as time exposures, and the resulting negatives were of excellent 
quality ; afterwards having occasion to make a dozen lantern 
slides, we employed the used developer_for them with very happy 
results, and we can, after the experience of personal use, give 
this developer our hearty approval. 

The price of Pushaxe is as follows: 34 oz. bottle, rs. 3d. ; 7 oz. 


PUSHAXE DEVELOPER. 


bottle, 2s. ; 18 oz. bottle, 3s. 6d.; or in cartridge form, box of 
5, 1s. 6d 

Now as to the prize competition which closes on November 30, 
1907, and is open to amateurs and dealers alike: For the best 
negative, landscape or general subject (instantaneous), £30; for 
the second, £15; for the third, £4. For the best studio portrait, 
£25; for the second, £10; for the third, Z3. For the best nega- 
tive, copy of an oil painting, £20; for the second, £5; for the 
third, £2;,and Zr for the best plain lantern slide of any subject. 
Each negative must be accompanied by a print, and all develop- 
ment must be made with Pushaxe. Competing negatives, prints, 
etc., to be sent in parcel, accompanied by entry form, any time 
before November 30 (marked Com petition) to Messrs. Fuerst Bros., 
17, Philpot Lane, London, E.C. Prizes will be awarded to 
dealers: first, £20; second, £10; third, £5, according to the 
number of customers whom thev have induced to compete for the 
prizes in this competition. Fullest particulars can be obtained 
from the firm, and an entry form will be given with each packet 
of Pushaxe. 


———— M*——— 


Walthamstow Photographic Society.—The fortnightly meeting 
of the above society, held on July 1, was of an unusually interest- 
ing character, when in the presence of a large gathering of mem- 
bers at Vestry Road, W. A. Longmore, Esq., F.R.I.B.A., was 
presented with an illuminated address as a small acknowledgment 
of fen years’ presidency, which he completed that evening. Mr. 
Thos. Willats, in making the presentation, referred to Mr. Long- 
more's long and zealous services to the society, and his enthusiasm 
in the art, from the days of the old wet plate until now. He con- 
sidered the Walthamstow Society occupied a unique position’ in the 
photographic world, for how many other similar institutions can 
say they have an octogenarian president who is practically and 
warmly interested in the progress of photography, and still accom- 
panies the members in the field? 


Devonport Camera Club.—4At the last outdoor meeting of the 
Devonport Camera Club the attendance of members and friends 
was considerable, though the promise of an enjoyable outing 
was, at the start, very meagre because of the uncertain weather. 
But the venture proved worth the attempt, and an excellent 
photographic harvest resulted. The venue was Lanhydrock, the 
seat of Viscount Clifden, reached by a railway journey to 
Bodmin Road, the house being within an easy walk. The party 
gathered eventually at that very quaint old Cornish town, 
Lostwithiel, for a cup of tea, which, owing to the attractions of 
the trip, had been somewhat long delayed, and to which, 
therefore, as to the photographic side of things, justice 
was done. A long outing ended very satisfactorily about 
ten p.m. 


— 
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By GEORGE BESSON. 


R. ROBERT DEMACHY has recently held in 
his studio of the Villa des Arts, an exhibition of 
his latest works by the Rawlins process. I 
consider this is the most important manifesta- 
tion of pictorial photography which has yet taken place 
in France ; not merely the most important but the most 
beautiful likewise, because revealing most effort and an 
art that has finely discarded all that fettered its freedom. 
In this beautiful and plastic Rawlins process Mr. 
Demachy very rapidly discovered and made his own 
that amount of initiative which had at times been 
refused him by that barren and tyrannous material, 
namely, gum, and the freedom thus allowed him is evi- 
dent here with a boldness that delights the eye. An 
interpreter and not a copier of nature, a creator of works 
where second realities are made living and real with a 
power transcending that of the pure externalities sup- 
plied by the objective, Mr. Demachy remains a maker 
of images of beauty with an intensity and frankness 
hitherto unknown. Wherever necessary he has inter- 
vened in order to eliminate the dissatisfying character 
of photographic perfection and impersonality, to 
simplify, to create subtle and skilful transitions of 
shades, atmospheres and movement, to strike the mind 
of the spectator by work strongly imbued with the per- 
sonality of its creator. 
These pages, pregnant with theartist’s strong 
thought and feeling, striking creations of his thought 
and will, are ornate with the most perfect physical 


—— 
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PARIS EXHIBITION. c J 


(Translated from French.) 


qualities. The artist gave free rein to his love of har- 
mony and beautiful material: a gamut of the most fluid 
and tender tones merging into each other, strong light 
and shade, sculptural boldness of outline, conceived 
with that familiar and zealous care of just values ; and 
how skifully he has treated his values, how true he has 
made them always, with what certainty and dilettante 
delicacy! He has shown himself our best colourist, as 
in monochromes colour is represented by just values 
and relations.  , | | 

All these qualities of personal intervention, of re 
creation, of beautiful material and harmony are em- 
ployed for the same charming subjects, so simple but 
so moving, as are customary with him. We know how 
intently Mr. Demachy has watched life passing before 
him, with what emotion he has produced its 
picturesque daily form, the charm of its most modest 
sides: street scenes, clear landscapes, beautiful living 
portraits, sweet female faces, glimpses of common life, 
aspects of life, in all lights enhanced and renewed by 
his special grace of a virtuoso worker. 

His exhibition was an enthusiastic success. Numerous 
artists came to visit it to study and show their interest 
in the process, and the safety and certainty of its inter- 
vention on the print, and the degree of art obtained. I 
even know some painters, among the greatest of our 
time, who did not hesitate to come back of their own 
free will to see once more that which at the first time so 
much attracted and so greatly astonished them. 


IMPERFECTLY WASHED NEGATIVES, To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Sig, —I think that it was in your paper that I saw a query as 
to the way to get rid of hypo that had crusted on an imperfectly 
washed negative. A good many directions were given, but I 
think my own remedy is the most efficacious and quite the 
simplest. It is on the very easy principle of “a hair of the dog 
that bit you." Take the negative and plunge it again into a 
stroag solution of hypo and let it stay some hours therein. Then 
wash well, for at least two hours. I had a very good negative the 


other day, that I must have dried without washing, and in about 
a week it was an appalling sight. I tried this, as I have done 
with lots of others, and it came out all right; but even then, a 
few days after, it showed signs of not being quite free, so I left 
it in the hypo with another in the same case all night, and they 
are as fresh as possible after a good wash. Of course, on no 
account should the subsequent washing be neglected.— 
Yours, etc., ErHELDRED DILLON, 


—— 4 4——— — 


PINHOLES AND BACKED PLATES. 


Sig, —With reference to your correspondence with regard to 
backed plates and pinholes arising therefrom, I may say that 
whenever I have used backed plates (except at home) I have 
found that pinholes are very frequent, although the plate has 
been dusted both upon loading the slide and before develop- 
ment. Friends have also told me that their experience has been 
similar with backed plates. These pinholes are particularly 
annoying when enlarging. 

Because of this, I have discontinued using backed plates of 
any make, as whatever backing they have on them, it appears 
to chip off when the plate-holders are shaken about, such as 
when cycling or carrying them in a bag on walking expeditions, 


To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


thus causing dust. I have tried backing with gummed paper, 
but this does not appear to be a preventive of halation. I 
have also used a considerable number of stiff flat films, but the 
halation is very pronounced on some of these. The last resource 
I have adopted is “ Kodoid" plates, and these appear to be 
the only solution of the difficulty for subjects likely to show 
halation. I should be pleased to hear the experience of any 
others who have tried the Kodoid plates, particularly with regard 
to the respective anti-halation qualities of these compared with 
backed plates. As they have no soluble backing, they cannot 
produce dust.— Yours, etc., FILMO. 


——— M*———— 


The Tella Camera Company, formerly of Shaftesbury Avenue, 
have removed to larger premises at 68, High Holborn, W.C. 


Tbe American Annual of Photography, 1908.—Tennant and 
Ward, of New York, advise us that they have taken over the pub- 
lication of the well-known “American Annual of Photography” 
‘tom its former owners, and are now busy with the preparation 
of the 1908 volume, which will be edited by John A. Tennant. 
Good as the “ Annual” has been in past years, the new owners 


desire to make the 1908 issue better than ever—more useful in 
its information and more attractive in its illustrations. In this thev 
ask the co-operation of all photographers in the shape of articles 
dealing with photographic experiences or pictorial work of unusual 
interest. Correspondence or contributions for the ‘ Annual ” 
should be addressed to the Editor of "The American Annual,” 
Tennant and Ward, 287, Fourth Avenue, New York. As the book 
is made up during the summer months, contributors are urged to 
send their articles or pictures with as little delay as possible. 
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THE "RYSTOS" 


O one who has found the advantage of “ stand ” development 

and who employs such a method, even only occasionally, 
should overlook the very ingenious, but simple, piece of apparatus 
which Messrs. Reynolds and Branson, of Commercial Street, Leeds, 
have introduced. 


The idea they have had in view is to provide a means of develop- 
ing one or two plates without necessitating the preparation of a large 
quantity of developer. Moreover, in view of the increased use of 
panchromatic plates a means has been sought of easily developing 
in absolute darkness. 

In the new arrangement there is provided a separate vertical 
ath for each plate, each fitted with a vertical dipper, one of the 
earliest devices adopted in 
photographic work; but the 
shape of the bath has been 
modified so as to ensure, 
firstly, that the face of the 
plate cannot by any chance 
touch the inner surface of its 
bath and so be injured, and, 
secondly, that a minimum of 
solution may be required, and 
that kept to the face and not 
the back of the plate, the 
dipper enabling one to raise 
the plates when required. A 
copper or zinc box with light- 
tight lid is made to hold the 
number of baths required, but 
in all cases one or more vacant 
spaces are allowed in the en- 
closing box for a purpose 
which will be mentioned pre- 
sently. Fig. 1 will give some 
idea of the appearance of the 
bath-dipper and box. 

The advantages presented 
by this method of develop- 
ment are as follows : —In stand development, where the strength of 
the solution is so regulated that the total time required is from half 
an hour to two hours, or longer, it is often found desirable to inspect 


Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. Fig. 


the plates, say a quarter of an hour after insertion. The image has 
usually made its appearance by this time, and the operator can 
generally see which plate will be likely to first attain the proper 
density. It is then most convenient to arrange the developing 
negatives in a proper sequence, placing the one which would be 
finished first, say to the left hand, and the others in order, as deter- 
mined by the operator. ‘lhe vacant spaces allowed in the enclosing 
box are most useful for this purpose, and the baths, with their con- 
tained negatives, can be moved about with greatest ease. It will 
already have been obvious that any number of negatives, from one 
to the capacity of the box, can be developed without undue waste 
of solution. Apart from what is generally understood by *' stand ” 
development, it will be found that a nest of baths of this kind can 
be used with very great advantage for expeditious development 
when a number of plates have to be dealt with, by using developing 
solutions as prescribed in ordinary formule, slightly diluted by, say, 
an equal bulk of water. 


Passing to the case of development in total darkness, the expert 
photographer of to-day has largely abandoned the practice of 
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SEQUENTIAL DEVELOPING BATHS. 


“ tinkering ” with the composition of the developer, and “time ” 
development by a definite developer at a definite temperature is 
gradually replacing the old haphazard procedure. The only real 
inconvenience attending development in complete darkness is the 
physical difficulty of handling plates, dishes, and solutions. This 
difficulty is reduced to a minimum by the arrangement adopted in the 
Rystos Sequential Baths, as the plates can be placed in the baths 
and removed most readily by sense of touch alone. But should 
difficulty be anticipated, the following directions and three illustra- 
tions will soon enable one to attain a certain “knack.” In pro- 
ceeding to develop, say, six plates, in total darkness, first mix the 
developer and fill the baths to their proper level. Then place the 
baths on the bench before one, a little to the left, leaning them 
against a convenient support in such a way that each bath can be 
taken in turn in the left hand with certainty. The box is imme- 
diately in front of one. The double or single dark slides with 
exposed plates are on a side table within reach of the right hand. 
The time is noted and the light turned out. A plate is taken from 
its holder, held in the right hand, the first bath is taken up in the 
left hand, the plate is inserted in the manner shown in fig. 2, and 
ae bath is placed in the first groove of the containing box shown in 

g. I. 

The process is repeated for the rest of the plates, and the opera- 
tion is completed in a very short space of time. The lid of the box 
is placed on and the light may be turned up. On the expiration of 
the predetermined time of development the light is turned out, the 
lid taken off, the first plate is removed, as shown in figs. 3 and 4, 
and transferred to the fixing bath. The other plates follow on. 

In practice the operation of removing a plate from its bath and 
placing it in the fixing bath takes about as long a time as taking 
one from the holder and placing it in the developing bath, so that 
each of the other plates, as well as the first, has its proper time of 
development. 

There is another feature which certainly makes for comfort to the 
operator in a way that will be appreciated by many—we refer to 
the absence of *'sloppiness." It is really unnecessary to do more 
than wet one's finger-tips, and that to a very limited extent; and 
the flooding of bench or work-table, even when working in total 
darkness, ought to be a thing unknown. 

The baths and dippers are made of copper of substantial thick- 
ness, and the same metal is recommended for the enclosing box, 


Fig. 4. 


although Messrs. Reynolds and Branson are prepared to supply a 
zinc box when so desired. Altogether the baths and tank form a 
durable and workmanlike outfit intended for serious work. 


I Zinc 
4-plate. Box. 
3 copper taths and dippers and light-tigh: b. x, with 4 spaces o ... 7/6 
6 ” » : » ” » » 14/6 ... 12/- 
510. X 4 In. 
3 cop: er baths and dippers and lighi-tight box, with 4 space; 10/6 ... g/- 
6 » ” ” » » 8 » 18/-  ... 15/- 
-plate, 
3 copper baths and dippers and light-tight box, with 4 spaces — 14/6 ... 12/- 
6 ” ” " » » 8 » 25/* ... 20/* 


Other sizes or sets with different number of baths to order at 
proportionate prices. 

The Rvstos bath complete—baths, dippers, and light-tight box, in 
quarter-plate size, with three baths and four spaces—costs 9s., or 
with six baths and eight spaces, 14s. 6d. Other sizes, with any 
different number of baths, will be supplied at proportionate prices, 
of which Messrs. Reynolds and Branson, Commercial Street, Leeds, 
will send particulars on application. 


a] 
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INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


In order to relieve the pages of “* The Amateur Photographer " of Answers 
to questions and Criticisms of prints ot limited general interest, and in order 
to save correspondents the disappointment of delay which the crowded 
condition of our pages often renders unadvoidable, a selection only of the ra 
Answers are published, the remainder being answered FREE by POST. d 

All questions must be written legibly, with name and full postal address 
of the enquirer (not for publication), and questions or prins MUST 
BE ACCOMPANIED BY THE ENQUIRY COUPON (SEE 
ADVERTISEMENT PAGE xxvi.) and addressed to the Editor, 


Orthochromatic Screens in Coloured Collodion. 


Please tell me how to make a collodion containing a suitable 

stain for making screens for use with orthochromatic plates. 

I understand, of course, that variation in depth: of screen can 

be obtained by the use of more or less colour; but I wish 
particularly to know of the best colour for the purpose. 

TRUE VALUE. 

Make a 10 per cent. solution of Bertha Tartrazine I. To form 

the coloured collodion, take of this solution 3 parts (by measure), 

of plain collodion $ parts, and of ether 2 parts. Coat on thin 

patent plate-glass, and protect with a cover glass. The proportion 


of colour may, of course, be varied for special purposes. The fol. 
lowing is an alternative formula :— 
Bertha.- Tarztraziné- I. ae caseo yb pop cece thea E ERA 6 gr 
Warm alcohol cisssensscsccenhtveses ewes a NRRREP AUC Keds 2 Oz 
Dissolve and cool, then add— 
jr AK ET 2 02. 
ajo) MD 40 gr 


Dissoive and filter. 


Hydroquinone Developer. 


Would you kindly give me a formula for a highly concen- 
trated hydroquinone developer in two solutions? 


C. E. W. 

Try the following :— 

A.—Hydroquinone ........................... 455 gr 45 gm. 
Alcohol 45e ese Eee ES EE ES 34 oz 150 C.C. 
Sulphurous acid ........................ 34 55 150 5, 
Water tO creed eer odi tnu 20 , goo ,, 

B.—Sodium hydrate .......................... 455 gr 45 gm. 
Sodium sulphite ......................... 455 95 45 y» 
Water tO oc ossa tete E 20 OZ goo C.C. 


For use: One part each A and B, and add eight parts of water. 


Paper for Blue Prints. 


Please tell me how to make paper for blue prints from nega- 


tives, finished by simply washing 1n water. NOVICE. 
Ac Ferrio am. Citrate 2 suero eil ER RE 8o gr 
fi Mr m I OZ 
B.—Potass. ferricyanide ................. eee 60 gr 
hri c I OZ. 


Mix equal parts of A and B, and filter before using. Coat 
evealy with a soft sponge and dry quickly. Print deeply, until 
the image is well defined in the half-tones. The prints are 
developed and fixed in one operation by washing in several 
changes of plain water, no other fixing bath being required. 


Sensitising Notepaper. 
Wil you kindly give me a formula for sensitising note- 
paper, and a toning bath for use with same? I. V. 


Unless the image is to have a '"sunken-in" appearance, it 
must be sized—at least, slightly. The following will be a useful 
bath for salting and sizing at one operation :— 
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Ammonium chloride (pure) ..................... 80 gr. 
Dry sodium citrate .............. eee IOO ,; 
Sodium chloride ................. eee 30 » 
Nelson's No. 1 gelatine ................ ——— 20 ,, 
M tet oarre ebe oei e te stib eiut IO OZ. 


Soak the gelatine in the water until soft, dissolve by heat, and 
add the salts. Filter the solution, and float the paper for five 


minutes. When dry, sensitise by floating for two or three 
minutes on the following :— 
Silver nitrdfe- 2: or ero rai serios 40 gr. 
Nate - ioni iecebes uti eens oa seo qiie dente de ciis I OZ. 


Add ammonia (drop by drop), just enough to almost dissolve all 
the precipitate first formed. The solution must be constantly 
stirred during the. addition of the ammonia. A simpler and, in 
some respects, equally good formula is the following :— 


Ammonium chloride ..................... esee 60 gr. 
Cre latin: irni eaa E 30 5, 
Dro E IO OZ. 


Dissolve in the same way, and float the paper for three minutes, 
sensitising on the foregoing silver bath. (2) Print deeply from 
negatives having plenty of contrast and tone, in— 


Hot water oe iav eR EUv FRE s IO OZ. 
Gold. chloride. icr ero cedet edt I gr. 
Sodium acetate since nc De Deu e eh rA XR RAE 30 » 


The bath is ready for use when cold, but must not be made with 
cold water. Fix in the usual hypo bath for prints. 


Glazed Carbon Prints. 


I have taken to printing in carbon, and the prints look very 
well while wet, but are disappointing when dry, because the 
detail in the shadows is lost to a great extent, although 
prints on P.O.P. from the same negatives show all the detail 
after glazing on plate glass. Is there any way in which I 
can give a similar surface to carbon prints? PAGEANT. 


You are evidently unaware that carbon prints can be 
squeegeed to prepared glass in an exactly similar manner to that 
employed with P.O.P. The shadows of carbon prints are formed 
by more or less actual Jody of colour, and this tends to give 
dulness, or a sunken-in appearance, unless something is done to 
give transparency to them. The best and easiest way is to 
squeegee the wet prints on to waxed glass or ferrotype plate ; or, 
better still, to work by double transfer, developing the print on 
collodionised glass (previously waxed), applying the permanent 
support and allowing the whole to dry before stripping. This 
gives a perfect surface and renders visible every tone in the 
shadows. 


Terme of Subscription for “Tho Amateur Photographer,” 
sent post free on date of publication. 


United Kingdom 


Postal Union | Six months, 7s. 6d. Twelve months, 15s. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & ViNEY, Lp. 
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THE CHIELD'S NOTE-BOOH. 


“ A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes, 
An’ faith he'll prent them." 


HE A. P. is undoubtedly read far afield, and since last con- 
tribution I have a note from an Australian reader correcting 
he quotation heading these notes; the worst of it is, from my 
point of view, that he is right. Overfamiliarity, I am afraid, 
begets a certain amount of carelessness. The correction, however, 
is another proof of the ubiquity of the all-conquering Scot; this 
makes me more than ever credit the assertion, sarcastically made, 
it is true, that when the North Pole is discovered, the successful 
explorer will find a Scot seated on it—make sure he has not a 
` camera with him, getting an exclusive photograph of the explorer’s 
- arrival. 

It seems late in the day to refer to the 1907 Salon at Paisley, 
"but it seems only due to the hardworking secretary and his enthu- 
“Slastic committee to chronicle that the exhibition was a financial 
as well as a pictorial success. While on this topic we might point 
out that the 1908 committee are already at work making arrange- 
ments for the Aberdeen show, to be held in the palatial art gal- 
lery of that city. 

. S. Crockett, who walked off with the £420 prize at Lizars’ 
exhibition, is one of Glasgow’s enthusiasts. For long he has had 
an idea in his head for the formation of what one might call an 
inner circle of Glasgow photographers, with a special trend art- 


wards. This he has now got realised in the formation of the Art 
Circle, and his fellow artists, in appointing the originator of the 
movement secretary, have made a good bid for success. R. 
Burnie, the well-known '*flower and fruit" man, is the first president. 

Glasgow Eastern embarked on a new line when they engage 
Dan Dunlop—who does not know of Dan?—to give a series of lec- 
tures on photography. The course demonstrated the various 
stages of the photograph, from the camera to “ faking,” and the 
large audiences that attended proved the success of the Eastern’s 
enterprise. We will be surprised if the course has not, in addi- 
tion, materially added to the promoting body’s membership. 

Edinburgh Photographic Society has re-elected its last year’s 
office-bearers, a tribute to the benefit the society has received from 
the labours of these gentlemen. The recent lecture by Robert Dykes 
on night photography has received well-merited attention in the 
photographic press, while the illustrations received the. honour of 
a full-page illustration in one of the great London illustrated 
weeklies—a rather unusual distinction for a photographic lecturer. 

The Federation trip to Edzell, in spite of threatening weather, 
was rendered a success by the complete arrangements made by 
the local committee and the lovely scenery of the locale. 

THE CHIELD. 
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THE FEDERATION OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETIES OF NORTHUMBERLAND 
AND DURHAM. 


in the evening at Dance and Carr’s restaurant, where, after 
substantial refreshment, addresses were delivered and 


À FTER the example had been so well set by the Yorkshire 
, Photographic Union, Northumbria and Scotland each ar- 
ranged its own Federation, “ Lancashire 
and Cheshire,” and, latest of all, the 
* Midlands," following suit. Such com- 
binations of societies cannot but be for 
good, for by mutual help and aid many 
things may be achieved which could not 
be attained in a detached or isolated 
existence. 

On the 27th of last month the North- 
umberland and Durham Federation had a 
most enjoyable field day at Morpeth, it 
being the annual outing, the Morpeth 
Camera Club gallantly playing the part of 
entertainers, Mr. James Whittle, the 
hon. sec., working most enthusiastically 
and successfully for the benefit of the 
guests and all concerned. 

At one o'clock the visitors were received 
by Mr. G. D. Dakyns, M.A., on behalf of 
the Morpeth Y.M.C.A. Camera Club, in 
the Y.M.C.A. Lecture Hall. Mr. 
Dakyns very heartily welcomed the 
visitors, and expressed regret at the 
absence of Ald. G. B. Bainbridge, the 
president of the Association, than whom, 
he said, there was no more ardent devotee 
of photography. Mr. Dakyns went on to 
make some interesting remarks about 
photography. 

The societies represented were South 
Shields, Blyth, Newcastle, Dudley, Blay- 
don, Tynemouth, Whitley and Jarrow. 
The group, which we have the pleasure to 
reproduce, was taken on the castle banks 


by Mr. A. B. Gardiner, of Newcastle. The confederates formed 
two parties, visiting respectively Mitford and Bothal, reassembling 


several 


, 
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Photograph by A. B. Gardiner. 


musical items terminated the proceedings of a most enjoy- 
able day. 


Practical Lessons for Beginners. Lesson 
139. With Illustrations. By the Editor. 

Tank Development. With Illustrations. 
By G. E. C. Morris. 

Hey and Away for the Fishing Boats! 
With Illustrations. By W. Thomas. 
Flowers Photographed for Conventional 
Designs. With Illustrations. By Carine 

Cadby. 
Sulphide Toning of Bromide Prints. By 
A. T. Hall. 
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On a New Piece of Apparatus for Tree 
Photography. Illustrated. By John E. 
Hailstone. ER 

Photography and Journalism. V.—Mili- 
tary and Naval Work. Illustrated. By 
John Everard. 

Leaves from a Note Book. XVI.—A Light 
on Combination Printing; or, The 
Angel-Picture. By A. J. A. 

Photographic Science and Technics. By 
Thos. Bolas, F.C.S., F.I.C. 


Mr. Robert Demachy and his Last Paris 
Exhibition. Translated by George Bes- 
son. 

THE A. P. Causerie. 

The Chield's Note-Book. 

Picture Exhibition at Hampshire House, 
Hammersmith. 

The Federation of the Photographic Socie- 
ties of Northumberland and Durham. 

Photographic Record and Survey. 

Answers to Correspondents. 
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NOTES AND 


T the time of going to press the Photographic 
Convention at Hereford is in full swing, 
and on p. 76 will be found a report of the 
opening proceedings, which took place on 
Monday, July 15. Notes on subsequent 
meetings will appear in next week’s issue. 

e ® & 

From a dozen or more newspaper cuttings before us 
it appears as though the general press has just heard 
of the Lumiére one-plate method of colour photography 
already well known as the starch grain process, which 
we described in detail more than three years ago (THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, June 30, 1904), the method 
being actually due in its fundamental principles or 
primarily to Ducos du Hauron, and partly dependent 
on the subsequent work of Professor Joly, and further 
elaborated by MM. Lumiére brothers, who, although 
they have now introduced the necessary plate com- 
mercially, and thus placed the process within the reach 
of the amateur, can hardly be accredited with inventing 
a '" new and simple process,” as some newspapers have 
effusively described it; nor does the announcement 
‘Colour photography at last! "' err on the side of 
scrupulous accuracy, for although the results are 
"extraordinarily good," they are still subject to 
the limitations in colour representation inherent to the 
Du Hauron principle. The plates are at present only 
procurable in Paris; the half-plate size costing 2s. 6d., 
the picture obtained being a direct positive. The 
purnalistic outburst referred to is the outcome of an 
exhibition of some of the Lumiére results, given before 
the members of the London and Provincial Society by 
Mr. R. Child Bayley, who from his many years’ inti- 
mate acquaintance with photography was as surprised 
as anyone to wake up next day to find himself famous. 

e ® 9 

Mr. E. J. Wall, whose devotion to colour photo- 
graphy and whose knowledge of the various methods in 
vogue is perhaps unique, previously showed, at the 
Royal Photographic Society, some half-tone reproduc- 
tions of plates made by the Lumiére starch-grain plates, 
and he pointed out that in these reproductions no grain 
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was visible, but that of course the evidence of such re- 
productions was hardly conclusive, so that the subse- 
quent exposition of actual results is an interesting and 
important sequel. Briefly stated, the Lumiére plate 
consists of starch grains dyed in three colours, and 
rolled on to the surface of a glass plate prepared with 
some adhesive medium, but those of our readers who 
are in search of suggestions for further development of 
the process should consult THE A. P. for the latter part 
of 1904, peer pages 126 and 245 of that volume. 
e o e 

We would draw attention to the announcement in 
last week's issue of the Annual Lantern Slide Competi- 
tion. Entry forms were given on advertisement page 
xxxi, and the closing date is September 21. Secre- 
taries of societies wishing to have the loan of the prize- 
winning slides should make early application for them, 
giving two or three alternative dates. The tour will be 
arranged during the first week in September. 


o e Q 

It may now be looked on as an assured fact that the 
ruins of Glastonbury Abbey will be secured to the 
Church in trust for the public, and whatever views may 
be held as to the private ownership of land in the 
abstract, all should rejoice at the prospect of our most 
sacred relic of early Christianity i in this country becom- 
ing a public possession, in the best sense, as the Church 
is certainly the right protector in this case. Those who 
wish to mark their appreciation of the action of the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells in this matter can do so by 
sending a subscription to the Glastonbury Abbey Fund 
at Messrs. Stuckley and Co.'s bank, Wells, for, as the 
good Bishop puts it in his manifesto, “ The sooner the 
money can be obtained, the less will be the amount of 
interest for which I am at present responsible." He 
further adds: ''I know that I have made a bold ven- 
ture. It was necessary to make it, and I feel confident 
that Churchmen will not leave me in the lurch. ” 


e B © 
Just fifty-one years ago mauve, the first discovered of 
the aniline dyes, was produced by Mr. W. H. Perkin, 
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then a student at the old College of Chemistry in Oxford 
Street, and last week Sir Henry Perkin passed away at 
a ripe age. He continued his scientific researches to 
the last, and apart from laying the foundation of the 
aniline colour industry—an industry that is seated more 
especially in Germany—Sir Henry had a full share in 
furthering the scientific and industrial progress of the 
past half-century. Perhaps no class of substances 
has found so many applications in photography 
as have the aniline dyes, used as they are for 
orthochromatising, for screens, and for the various 
imbibition methods of printing. Further, such de- 
velopers as metol, diamido-phenol, and the like are 
direct outcomes of the aniline dye industry. 
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At the recent annual meeting of the Society of Arts a 
remarkably full report of the Council was forwarded to 
the members, this report being under twenty-eight 
heads, and not only dealing with the immediate work of 
the socicty, but touching on many of the important pro- 
blems of our day. Under the head of the ‘‘ Deterioration 
of Paper,” we are told that the widespread use of perish- 
able papers is more particularly due to the popularity 
of photographic reproductions, and the efforts to adapt 
papers to the requirements of the ‘‘ process block." In 
doing this, and at the same time yielding to the domi- 
nant demand for cheapness, the paper-makers heavily 
load the paper with clay, in order to get a smooth sur- 
face at a minimum of expense. 


— H4—-—— —- 
THE THEME AND THE TITLE 


ies been trying for the past month to fix on a title for my 
next Salon picture. It is a desperate job. In the first place 
I'm not at all sure which picture it will be. I have three. First, 
there's a picture of old Mr. Brown. It seems a little lacking in 
originality to call it '* Age." It’s been done so often before. And 
“The Evening of Life" is not exactly inspired—or inspiring. I 
seem to have heard this before too. So old Mr. Brown's portrait 
is in abevance at present. 

Then there's that ‘“‘ nocturne." (Jones, who is a member of the 
“Ring,” says it's a nocturne.) I've spent a lot of time and 
patience on it. But unless it can be fitted with a title, I'm afraid 
it will never see the Salon—even from the outside. It seems so 
foolish to call the thing—as Jones suggests—'* Nocturne." It’s so 
obviously a nocturne. You can't call it “ Evening" for the same 
reason. I suppose it'll have to be poetry—‘t Now fades the glim- 
mering landscape from the sight," or something of that sort. 

The last picture is, of course, a "'still-life" one. The only title 
with a grain of common-sense that I can think of is, “Study of 
Fruit." But there have been so many ''studies of fruit."  His- 


tory—photographically—is full of them. Dozens of them have 
figured at every Salon in human memory. There is no getting 
away from them. 

So I shall have to call it by some title unreminiscent of green- 
grocery. But I don't know what. 

But seriously, this title business is getting “ played out," as the 
Americans say. It-is the most difficult thing in the world to fit a 
title to a picture. 

The best wav out—or so it seems to me—is to confine exhibitors 
to numbers. Nobodv, if we except poetically-minded visitors, 
would care a snap. I should be eternally grateful. 

A picture is just as good with a number in the corner as with an 
absurd and often pedantic quotation from an overworked poet. 
People do not go to a photographic show to revel in the poetic 
tags and tropes that figure under most pictures. Nor is it neces- 
sary to inform the ordinarily intelligent that an obvious portrait is 
a “Portrait,” or that a collection of trees against a skyline is a 
“Landscape.” Such labels are rather like observations on the 
obvious. And those are always boring. H. C. T. 


A NOTE ON "DUST AND THE SUNBEAM" AT THE DANISH EXHIBITION, GUILDHALL. 


Written and Illustrated by PuiLip G. NEEDELL. 
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Dust ancl the Sunbeam li by Wilhelm Harmmershoc, 


HE photographic art, being a monochrome art, is essentially 

one of form and gradation; therefore those subjects which lend 
themselves to pictorial representation by the camera most success- 
fully are themselves in monochrome, or, at most, do not display 
any bright or vivid colours. Thus it is, accustoming themselves 
always to see evervthing in monochrome, many photographers can- 
not enjov paintings, the bright colours appearing untrue to them 
because their feeling for colour 1s deadened. 

While on a visit to the Danish Exhibition at the Guildhall, I was 
very much struck by Wilhelm Hammershoi’s “ Dust and the Sun- 
beam," No. 127, of which I give a slight sketch. The subject is 
purely a monochrome one, and it is interesting to note that the 
painter, discarding colour, emplovs all the skill of his brush to 
depict the sunbeam making apparent the dust in the room and the 
wonderful gradations of shade and reflected light. 

Clever indeed is the treatment of the light reflected from the floor 
illuminating the white-painted door obscured bv the dust lit bv the 
sunbeam. Interesting also is the treatment of the house seen 
through the window. The marvellous truth of tone and the delicacy 
of this painting, and the extreme suitability of the subject to photo- 
graphy, make it worthy of the earnest study of photographers. 


— +++ 


Photography Competition.—At an Eisteddfod to be held in the 
Conway Hall, Walthamstow, in aid of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, on 
Saturday, October 5, there will be a photography competition, in 
which prizes will be given for (a) a series of five postcards taker 
on holiday; (2) a study in architecture; (c) the family at home. 
Mr. A. Horsley Hinton will adjudicate, and all particulars may be 
obtained on application to the hon. secretary, Mrs. Frank Maud, 
* Peveril,’ Hempstead Road, Walthamstow. 


The Society of Colour Photographers will hold their first annual 
exhibition at 24, Wellington Street, Strand, from Sept. 30 to Oct. 
26, 1907, in a room placed at the society's disposal by the pro- 
prietors of the British Journal of Photography. All communica- 
tions should be addressed to the hon. sec. and treasurer, Mr. Henry 
T. Cornley, Surrey House, Stroud, Glos. 
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camera work, I want to consider how far and by 

what means we may improve on the results 

which camera and lens and process give us, for 
sooner or later the beginner will find that his most per- 
fect results fall short of his ideal, or, it may be, are 
criticised by some artistic friend, and the fact that what 
he thought so fine a picture is found to be deficient in 
certain rather important particulars may well be dis- 
heartening. 

Now I doubt not that my reader has noticed that of 
late we have been giving in these pages a good deal of 
prominence to a printing process known as the oil- 
pigment process, the important point about it being 
that the photographer can modify and control the result- 
ing image almost as though it were formed of soft clay, 
and therefore amenable to all kinds of modification. The 
process is quite simple, and Messrs. J. J. Griffin and 
Sons, of Kingsway, London, W.C., have taken the thing 
up commercially, thus saving the photographer the 
necessity of preparing his own printing paper. Now I 
don’t know that I feel obliged to urge my reader to take 
up this oil process, because, whenever by its means or 
any other, the photographer begins to interfere with the 
mechanically-formed image, he is as likely as not to 
interfere for bad instead of for good ; that is to say, if 
the photographer is going to make his process do some- 
thing at his discretion and contrary to the mechanical 
or automatic character of the process, he must possess 
considerable knowledge of nature, or he will make his 
process produce something unnatural and ridiculous. 
Don’t attempt to practise independence in the produc- 
tion of your photographic pictures until you are quite 
Sure you can dispense with the apron-strings of plain, 
orthodox methods. 

A Sketch Note. 


In the Elementary Lesson which appeared April 23, 
I reproduced a little print sent by a correspondent, and 
also a slightly modified enlargement, and I pointed out 
how useful a sketch or note made at the time will prove 
in view of subsequent operations. It is remarkable 
what an imperfect recollection of a scene we carry away 
unless some note is made at the time. Even if we feel 
incapable of making anything approaching a decent 
drawing, the mere fact that we remain for ten minutes 
critically regarding the particular scene and attempting 
to put some rough record of it on paper is sufficient to 
Carry to our minds a more definite and lasting im- 
pression. 

Now I am reproducing the same two prints as used 
on April 23. The first is a direct print from a little snap- 
shot, the second is a reproduction of a whole-plate en- 
largement, and I may repeat what I said of these at the 
time. I asked my reader to consider what he would do 
were he to come across a similar subject. Would he 
leave the matter entirely to the good services of the 


T = week, by way of a change from actual 


a series of elementary chapters with illustrations of common 
error) by beginners,with their: cause and remedy described 


ONE HUNDRED AND FORTIETH LESSON. 
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by the Editor. 


camera, etc., and accept as satisfactory just what the 
instrument yielded? And if, on the other hand, careful 
notes or a sketch were made of the relative lights and 
shadows, how, when subsequently the plate came to 
be printed from, would he set about correcting the 
faults which he might find the process had committed? 


The Importance of a Note. 


Now on contemplating this whole-plate enlargement, 
I think I can realise the effect which the photographer 
saw, felt, and desired to portray ; but I don't think he 
has succeeded. 

It does not appear to me that the exposure is far 
wrong, considering the effect that is to be rendered, but 
it seems that the development was at fault, and I venture 
to say that had the producer adopted my suggested 
method of making a sketch note at the time, and imme- 
diately after making his exposure, he would have de- 
veloped the negative better. The effect was good ; it 
attracted him ; but he has not quite secured it, and the 
want of that sketch is, I believe, why he missed it. You 
may ask what in the world has a sketch of the scene 
made at the time to do with the development of the ex- 
posed plate or film? I do not, of course, suggest that 
because a sketch is made the action of the developer 


—— — 


Fig. 1.—Reproduction of Original Snap-shot, marked to 
show portion selected for Enlargement. 


would be any different, but I do say, and I am quite 
sure of this, however much you may be inclined to differ 
and disregard its significance, that had a note, or call it 
a sketch if you like, been made of even only approximate 
accuracy, it would have been a guide in the develop- 
ment, and subsequently an index by which to print. 


Memory Fails. 
You may have ever so good a memory, but unless 
some such means be adopted as attempting to jot down 
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Fig. 2.— Reproduction of Whole-plate Enlargement. 


the relative shades, the relative darknesses and light- 
nesses of various parts of the scene, you may not remem- 
ber whether this was lighter than that, or how much 
darker this object was than the next adjacent; and if you 
do not remember, if you do not know how the image 
ought to come, how can vou expect to be able to act so 
as to make it come right ? 

As a guide, and as an aid 
to memory, I would urge my 
reader to pause a few 
moments after he has ex- 
posed on some scene he feels 
particularly struck with, and, 
either in the form of a 
regular sketch or even as a 
diagram, note the varying 
relative tones of the various 
parts. 


A Reader’s Offer. 

The week after I wrote as 
above, I devoted the week’s 
lesson to a description of 
how a plate may be easily 
coated on the back or glass 
side with matt varnish, and 
then such  penciling be 
carried out as shall so far 
affect the relative tones of 
the ultimate print as to 
bring about an entire 
change. That was in THE 
A. P. for April 30, and I 
strongly recommend my 
readers to refer thereto, 
because I cannot again so 
soon give the same technical 
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details and practical instruc- 
tions. But the chief point 
of interest this week is that 
a correspondent, Mr. A. W. 
Burgess, wrote asking if he 
could borrow the original 
NUN negative in order to demon- 
RC SUE NIS strate how advantageously 
9 he could modify the final 
print when using the oil pro- 
cess. I therefore obtained 
the loan of the negative, sent 
it to Mr. Burgess, and after 
a very short interval of time 
he sent a really very beauti- 
ful print in the oil process, 
which, indifferently repro- 
duced, constitutes fig. 3. 


The Spirit of the Scene. 


I think my reader will even 
from this reproduction see 
that our volunteer oil 
demonstrator has quite 
caught the spirit of the 
scene. Dawn or after-glow— 
it matters little which— 
and the mystery of veiling 
atmosphere soften the dis- 
tance, so that the figures of 
fishermen on the quay stand 
out in strong relief; he has sent the distance back, and 
thus given the figures their proper importance. 

Compare fig. 3 with fig. 2, and I think vou must 
admit that, however faithful and faultless and realistic 
the photographic rendering is, the ‘‘ hand of man,” 
guided by an intelligent brain and an artistic sense, may 
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produce an interpretation more true in its impression 
than the most truly accurate reflection. 

But probably most of my readers suffer from the 
. common complaint of shirking a new process ; and so, 
using the same negative, it occurred to me that, acting 
on the directions clearly set forth on April 30 for work- 
ing on the back of a negative, I might give yet another 
example, and show that the advantages of modification 
and control, of which users of the gum bichromate and 
oil processes have so much to say, are also within the 
reach of printers on P.O.P. or gaslight, and so I have 
produced the original of fig. 4. I claim nothing as re- 
gards artistic rendering ; I do not for one moment sug- 
gest that I have produced 
a better interpretation of the 
scene than has Mr. Burgess 
with the oil process ; I only 
want to show that the privi- 
leges of control are not the 
monoply of pigment 
printers. I venture even to 
suggest that, whilst admit- 
ting the fundamental truth 
of the adage that ''two 
heads are better than one,” 
I thought it best to deprive 
of a second head the one pair 
of trousered legs on the left 
of the group, and this 
incidentally frees the central 
figure from the suggestion 
that he is pinching some- 
one's nose ; but please note 
that I only give this example 
as an instance of what can 
be done, and not necessarily 
in competition with Mr. Bur- 
gess's pictorial interpretation 
of the original negative. 


A Useful Stand-by. 


What paper is my print 
made on? Why, you might 
guess. I had just one hour in 
which to work on the nega- 
tive, make the print, and send it by post to the block- 
maker. I coated the negative with the Vanguard 
Company's ''ground-glass " varnish—a matt varnish 
which dries with a very smooth surface, having an 
almost entire absence of grain. That dried in about two 
minutes. Then I slipped the negative into a retouching 
desk, and with a 2H, H, and B Hardtmuth’s Koh-i-noor 
pencils I worked for about half an hour; then in the 
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dark-room opened a packet of whole-plate Velox (soft 
** Art Velox ’’), exposed to an ordinary gas jet for half 
a minute, and developed in rodinal, one part to thirty 
parts water, and fixed in the Agfa acid fixing salts, of 
which a sample was recently sent me and which I find 
most excellent. 

I had no need to make a second print: the first and 
only one was as good as the negative was likely to give, 
so after fixing for ten minutes, I washed my print in 
eight changes of water in, roughly, sixteen minutes, 
giving two minutes' soak in each change, then blotted 
the print with drying-paper to remove excessive 
moisture, immersed in spirit for five minutes, and thus 


Fig. 4. 


within the hour.my modified version of the original 
negative was off by post. I repeat I do not necessarily 
give this example as a picture, as a more desirable 
rendering of the original than that produced by Mr. 
Burgess in oil, but merely to suggest what can be done. 
And now for Mr. Burgess's very instructive little 
article describing how he produced his print by the oil 
process. A. Horsey HINTON. 


CONTROL IN PRINTING.—A NOTE ON THE OIL PROCESS. 


becomes dissatisfied with producing prints which possess 
only the one qualification of having come “ straight from 
the negative "—productions resplendent in all their glorious 
polish, or assuming a so-called “artistic” effect by virtue of 
their having been printed on a matt surface paper—a dis- 
satisfaction which hee not been dispelled, no matter what 
kind of printing process of a purely mechanical nature has 
adopted, each in their turn having failed to render 
exactly the particular impression of a given subject that had 
existed in the mind of the pictorialist, and which he wished 
to translate by means of photography. 
The worker may have brought to bear all the skill with 


[i is an encouraging sign when the ardent beginner 


which he was possessed upon the execution of the picture— 
careful selection of plate, colour screen, developer and what 
not—and has yet found there has been something lacking ; 
and this something may have become a matter of consider- 
able importance to him. 

Now, if he adopts the common procedure of faking the 
negative and dodging the printing, his difficulties have begun 
in earnest, for consummate skill is not given to everyone 
who can apply just precisely that amount (and no more) of 
cotton wool, matt varnish, pencil and chalk, and so on to the 
glass side of the negative and adjust same in the identical 
position intended. Greatly are his difficulties increased 
should he introduce with this dodging a “pig in a poke” 
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system of printing such as, say, carbon, or, in a lesser degree, 
platinum, in which cases he knows not how the gods 
will treat him, what the results will exactly be until the pic- 
ture in its final form meets his anxious gaze. 

And then! what an awakening! How often on 
such occasions does he not wish he had used a bit more 
common sense and a bit less cotton wool, or a bit more chalk 
and pencil? 

Now, if the worker really knows the effect he precisely 
requires—which portion he wants to come lighter, which 
darker, where a heavier shade introducing, and where a high- 
light emphasising, and so on, he then might turn his atten- 
tion with advantage to an important process which is meeting 
with so much favour just now, and that is the oil process. It 
is really very simple, after all—when you know how—and ıs 
at the same time very interesting and fascinating. "What 
is more, it has the advantage of being quite permanent—at 
least as permanent as printers’ ink on a gelatined paper can 
be, which ought to meet the amateur's most exacting require- 
ments in this direction. 

Just imagine a process in which you can proceed to build 
up the image almost from the very commencement, adding 4 
little more colour here, brightening up a laggard high-light 
there ; and should you, perchance, overdo the inking you can 
promptly remove the surplus quantity, or the whole of it if 
required for the matter of that. In this connection you don't 
have to think * negatively ? through the medium of cotton 
wool and all the rest of like paraphernalia, as though you 
were walking backwards, and having to do it on tip-toe at 
that; no, you lay on the colour, after commencement, just 
where fancy dictates. 

Then you have no irritating formulz to bother with, unless 
you choose to call * potassium bichromate 1 oz. in 20 oz. of 
water" a formula, or choose an alcoholic pot. bichromate 
solution as an alternative method of sensitising—surely this 
will suit our *rule of thumb" worker, anyhow! Besides 
this, there are no double-toning troubles, or vexatious fixing 
operations to be gone through; in fact, the whole of the 
operations are but few and easily understood. You proceed 
in this way: Soak a sheet of oil pigment paper (obtained 
from Messrs. Griffin's, of Kingsway, London) in the sensitis- 
ing solution above-named for a couple of minutes—mind the 
airbells—and after draining off surplus fluid, pin up to dry 
in a dark cupboard or wardrobe ; print under negative in the 
usual manner, but for a considerably less period than that 
required for P.O.P., really until the faintest details show in 
the highest lights. Now place print in a dish of cold water, 
and let it stand in this until the yellow bichromate stain dis- 
appears. Allow it to soak in the water for a fairly good 
period, and the print is then quite ready for its final process 
of pigmenting or inking. To do this, place the print on a 
pad of clean blotting-paper saturated with water; blot off 
from the print's surface any superfluous moisture gathered 
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in the dish. Spread, very thinly and evenly, a little of the 
prepared pigment on a piece of glass (an old negative will 
do), dip in same the tip of the special brush (all obtainable 
from the same source), and lightly dab the print all over. 
For a start, an unintelligible mass of colour will meet the 
eye, but if the brush (held in a vertical position) is simply 
dropped through the fingers on to the print and caught on 
rebounding, in a kind of “ hopping” fashion, the image will 
begin to resolve itself immediately and in a surprisingly 
interesting way too. 

By a variation in the manner of applying the brush—by 
hopping or dabbing—a great deal of " control" is at the 
command of the worker. “ Hopping” with the brush, fairly 
free of pigment, takes off the colour, lightens distance, or 
clears up the high-lights, whereas “ dabbing " with the ink- 
charged brush puts on colour, deepens shadows, or obscures 
undesirable portions in the composition. If a considerable 
time is occupied in pigmenting, the coating may lose its 
moisture by evaporation, the result being a difficulty in 
obtaining contrast ; so the print may be again placed in the 
dish of cold water for five or ten minutes, when inking may 
again be proceeded with. As a case in point, the picture 
here reproduced had the pigmenting operation extended over 
two or three days—time does not always permit of the pig- 
menting being completed at first or even second operation ; 
so if a small portion of the picture is worked upon only, the 
print may stand in water and be continued the following day 
a feature of considerable importance ; or again, after print- 
ing and the yellow stain removed, the print may be dried 
and pigmented days or weeks afterwards, but in this case the 
paper must be subjected to a thorough soaking in water 
previous to pigmenting. 

In the case of picture represented, the sheet of gelatined 
paper was sensitised by means of brushing briskly, with a 
stiff, flat hoghair brush, a solution made up as follows :— 


WV AlCl aiiin a ticonta omar 3 0z. 4 drams 2 mins. 
Ammonium bichromate ........................ 77 grs. 
Carbonate-Of 50dà «cet eov teoria reati 74 grs. 


Of this stock solution one part was added to two parts of 
pure alcohol (9o per cent. strength), the stock alcohol being 
left in a separate stoppered bottle. By adopting this methou, 
the surface will be found to dry very quickly ; in fact, paper 
so sensitised, if put under the table out of strong gas-light, is 
almost ready for adjusting in frame for printing by the time 
the frames are got out, dusted, and negatives selected and 
arranged. Besides this, there is the further advantage of 
the yellow bichromate stain readily dissolving away on print 
being placed in water after printing—streaks and pools of 
solution in sensitising need to be avoided, however. 

When all the effects desired are obtained in the pigmenting 
operation, the print is pinned up out of the dust until dry. 

A. W. BURGESS. 
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CONTROL IN SULPHIDE TONING. 


By James D. KETTLE, B.Sc. 


T is a common complaint against the sulphide process of 

toning bromides that it gives too warm or purplish tones. 
Partial bleaching is, as a rule, unsatisfactory in that the bleachers 
usually employed attack the high lights first, and if the action 
be stopped before bleaching is complete in the hope of getting 
a colder tone, unevenness results. If, however, one replaces 
the bromide in a ferricyanide bleacher by a chloride, bleaching 
is exceedingly slow, but perfectly even in action, and may be 
stopped at any stage, and the print rinsed and treated with the 
ordinary sulphide bath. Moreover, should the print obtained be 
not warm enough in tone, it may be washed and rebleached, 
rinsed and again treated with sulphide. Care must be taken 
in this case that the second bleaching is not prolonged, as the 
action is now much more rapid, and it is very easy to overstep 
the mark. It is better to proceed tentatively, as the process may 
be repeated if the tone be still too cold. The fotlowing is a 
suitable bleacher : — 


Potáss. ferricyanide - — entere en 15 gr. 
Sodium chloride (common salt) ..................... 50 gr. 
Water rr opo 10 OZ. 


As a rough guide, an average amidol print will require about 
ten minutes bleaching for a warm black, twenty for a cold sepia, 
and so on, the ultimate tone obtainable being similar to that 
of a bromide bleached print. Complete elimination of thio- 
sulphate from the print before bleaching is of the utmost im- 
portance. 

With considerably larger quantities of salt, bleaching becomes 
as rapid as with the bromide bleacher; but there is apt to be 
loss of detail in the high lights, due no doubt to the solubility 
of silver chloride in the salt solution. 

It may not be generally known that a print bleached with a 
ferricyanide-bromide bleacher will take on a much colder tone 
if the sulphide bath be slightly acidified with sulphuric or hydro- 
chloric acid, but the odour of such a bath is very objectionable, 
and the tones obtained are still purplish, and not in any way 
comparable to those got by the above process. 

No originality is claimed for this mode of working, but it is 
certainly not well known among amateurs, and will be found 
well worth a trial. In my own hands it has given the most 
Magnificent warm-black and sepia tones, without any uneven- 
ness or loss of detail, even in the highest lights. 
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whether he has ever tried to draw, or whether 
he has any desire to draw, I do not know; 
I do know, however, that an English critic 
has recently advised him, with considerable vehemence, 
to learn to draw. 

lf we read this critic's criticism, we find, to our sur- 
prise—the writer gives himself away by an expression 
here and an expression there—we find, I say, that this 
critic must be an artist-painter. 

Well, what has drawing done for this artist-painter, 
who has to supplement his income by writing for the 
photographic press, that he should advise others to learn 
to draw? I can understand an artist-painter giving an 
occasional lecture or writing an occasional article on 
photography, so as to help on the artistic side of photo- 
graphy a bit; but when a painter has the time and desire 
to do ordinary journalistic work for a photographic 
paper, I can only assume that he has not found 
draughtsmanship a very profitable pursuit. 

But about this drawing? Is it not an open secret that 
nearly everyone can learn to draw, and that fifty per 
cent. can learn to draw well? No, the mere drawing is 
not the stumbling-block, it is when these persons try 
to make pictures that most of them fail to be attractive 
and convincing. We will grant that this artist-critic 
can draw, but we may justly assume that if he could 
make attractive pictures he would supplement his in- 
come by selling wash drawings to the illustrated papers, 
instead of writing for the photographic weeklies. But 
no, he writes for the photographic papers, and, with all 
the arrogance that the lesser fry of painters assume 
when speaking of photography, advises Demachy to 
learn to draw. 
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XAVII.—M, DEMACHY AND DRAWING. 


Draw, indeed! Why the polytechnics and art schools 
turn out shoals of men that can draw; but how many 
of these can make pictures which are as artistic as 
those which M. Demachy makes without any drawing? 

I grant that good draughtsmanship is essential to 
the painter, because his work would be ridiculous with- 
out it; but good drawing does not make an artist, any 
more than technical skill makes a pictorial photo- 
grapher. And if we knew the secrets of the studio, I 
wonder how many painters copy their moving horses, 
their sailing ships, their flying gulls from photographs; 
or even throw a lantern transparency of a photograph 
on the canvas, and sketch in outlines? Certainly, many 
pictures, of recent years, are drawn with a violent per- 
spective like the perspective of the ordinary photograph, 
and very unlike the perspective which artists used to 
draw. 

Well, as I have tried to show, drawing is a very 
common gift, and in itself only makes a man a crafts- 
man, and not an artist; but there is a gift of materialis- 
ing new and beautiful ideas, of depicting, not the mere 
outward form, but the very spirit of nature; a gift of 
presenting the subject with well-planned chiaroscuro, 
well-balanced composition, convincing shading and 
atmosphere, and that indescribable something which 
makes the thing a picture ; and M. Demachy has this 

ift. 

S After all, an artist is only a spiritualised craftsman, and 
he is apt to be unduly insistent about the handicraft of 
his profession. It is probable that if one of the old 
masters woke up now he would find fault with modern 
practices, and declare that these men, who bought their 
colours ready ground and mixed with oil, instead of 
grinding and preparing the pigments themselves, were 
no true artists. This is but human nature, at least I 
know I found myself despising a mathematician who 
used a calculating machine to do his addition, so I must 
not be unjust to the artist-critic who appears to despise 
Demachy for drawing with a lens. 


$44—————— 
A RESTRAINER. 


por a very great number of purposes in general photography, 
potass. bromide is inclined to be a little too energetic, as for 
instance in restraining a developer. 

The majority of those photographers who are not serious 
"picture-makers" keep an alleged ro per cent. solution of 
bromide in an old saucer or salad-dressing bottle, and if the 
developer brings up the image a thought too quickly they shovel 
(the word is descriptive) a lot of the bromide in. If asked, they 
will say it is * adding two or three drops of a ro per cent. solution 
of pot. brom.," quoting from the handbook given away with the 
camera. 

As a matter of fact, probably four or five times that amount of 
We salt has been used, and the user is actually surprised to find 


that the development proceeds in a highly unreliable and unsatis- 
factory way. 

For such “workers,” and indeed for others whose stock of 
bromide has been used up either by the youngster in her tea-set, 
or by the cat knocking the bottle over, the following tip wil be 
useful :—Use ordinary common salt. . 

A roughly ro per cent. solution may be made up, and it does 
not matter if four or five drops go in. It is a rather less energetic 
restrainer than bromide; is, of course, cheaper; and, speaking 
generally, is to be found in every household when the more often 
used substance is unobtainable. 

One word of warning: enough is as good as a feast; do not 
overdo it. —FRED. G. PALMER. 


Duo Lenses.—Messrs. Aldis Brothers, of Old Grange Road, 
Sparkhill, Birmingham, advise us that they have recently added 
the No. 3 '* Duo” front element to their ‘‘ Duo” series of lenses, 


so that there now only remain the No. 1, 24, and 4 which 
cannot as yet be supplied in the F/6 series. 


These, however, will 
be added as soon as the models can be perfected. 
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ee a PRESIDENT. past delinquencies, was uin 
ý [^ 4 his blandest mood at the 
Jd h sA opening of the Photographic 
2. ce Convention. In other re- 
| spects also the gathering in 
this old border town bids fair to be a happy one. Year by year 
the personnel undergoes certain changes. Hereford taps the 
Midlands, and many visitors are here who have not attended a 
Convention since the one which was held at Derby. But there 
are some faces that one always sees, and expects to see, wherever 
the venue. On Monday night the names of one hundred and 
fifty visitors had been registered, and still they came. Hon. 
Secretary Bridge was priding himself on the large local contin- 
gent of members on this occasion, and this in spite of the fact 
that the Herefordshire Pnotographic Society is quite a modest 
one, both in point of size and of press recognition. Mayor and 
Town Clerk, Dean and Chapter, are doing their utmost to make 
the visit enjoyable, and cider factories have thrown open their 
doors to the Conventioners in order that they may inspect the 
stages in the manufacture of the famous Herefordshire liquor, 
while political clubs have put bowling greens at their service. 


& & & 

Mr. Alfred Watkins made a popular President, and his address 
was stimulating if not sensational. It was a message to '' wake 
up." In reviewing the year's work he mentioned the invention 
of ozobrome, the revival of the oil process, the discovery of more 
perfect dyes for screens in orthochromatic work, the improve- 
meat in methods of printing from three-colour negatives, and 
the popularity of reflex cameras. Then, seizing upon the British 
character of the Convention, he went on to claim that photo- 
graphy was presented to the world in the main part by the 
steadfast genius of the British race. He mentioned the names 
of Dollond, who invented means to achromatise lenses, Tom 
Wedgewood, Fox Talbot, John Herschel, and Scott Archer, who 
gave to the world the first workable collodion process. The 
application of the earlier organic developers was entirely British ; 
Britain took an overwhelming lead in direct printing processes; 
the outline of our present three-colour process was invented by 
an Englishman, Clerk Maxwell; roll-film photography was first 
devised here ; and, finally, Great Britain shared with Germany 
in respect to the work of Hurter and Driffield. 


& & & 

Mr. Watkins applied his moral vigorously. Is the body of 
earnest British iuvestigators, he asked, as large now as it was 
in the seventies? He instanced ways in which the individual 
could do something in support of British photographic prestige. 
Minor (as well as major) observations of value could be sent to 
the photographic journals. He urged conventioners to be con- 
tributors to their journals and not remain dumb subscribers, 
and in doing so he said that British photographers had every 
reason to congratulate themselves upon their journals and their 
editors. Then local photographic societies, the nurseries of the 
minor workers, should be supported. And, finally, secondary 
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and technical education generally should approximate more 
closely to the German standard. British capacity tempered by 
German method would keep us ia the van of progress. In pro- 
posing a vote of thanks, Mr. jottomley referred to the fact that 
if anyone save Mr, Watkins had been reading such a paper he 
would have included another line of research and another name, 
but in respect to his own contribution Mr. Watkins said that 


his particular work was done simply because he could not help 
it. He hit upon a certain idea and simply had to work it out. 
& & & 

In instancing the interdependence of photographic workers 
Mr. Watkins said that there had been much misdirected enquiry 
on the question, * Who discovered—or invented —photography ? ” 
Almost as truthfully might it be asked, ‘‘ Who discovered 
Windsor Castle?" Our present practice of photography had 
been evolved through the labours of countless workers, each 
adding at least one stone to the edifice of knowledge. Here and 
there stood out the name of a worker of surpassing genius or 
application, who had contributed a foundation, a story, or a 
whole wing to the building, and in giving due honour to such 
a name we were apt to forget how dependent he was on the work 
of others. 

& & & 


Dr. W. Scheffer, who is connected with the Zeiss optical works, 
followed with a paper descrioing microscopical researches on 
the gelatine film. He explained the localisation and the probable 
form of the latent image. The variations, firstly, of the develop- 
ment, and secondly, of the exposure were shown and illustrated 
in sections through the thickness of the film. The process of 
intensification and the different reducers were studied and like- 
wise shown in sections. Finally, a section through the Lippmann 
film was placed on the screen, showing clearly the action of the 
waves of light in the film. One speaker afterwards remarked 
upon the wonderful similarity between the appearance in Dr. 
Scheffer's slides of the transitional stage of the latent image and 
the microscopical section of the pollen grain. Possibly, how- 
ever, it was oaly a surface analogy. 

© & © 

On Monday evening the members abandoned themselves to the 
usual festivities. The insignia and plate of the city were laid 
open for their inspection, and recalled the life of mediæval 
Hereford. The ancient charters were of particular interest, with 
their illumination lettering and engrossment. The photographic 
exhibits are not on such a large scale this year as last. The 
Platinotype Company has a brave show, as usual; the exhibition 
of reflex cameras has been transferred here from Wellington 
Street ; and there are on view some excellent examples of three- 
colour work by Mr. H. J. Comley, of Stroud. The work of local 
pictorialists, such as Mr. Alfred Watkins, Mr. Cecil Gethen, and 
Mr. H. J. Unwin, is also in evidence. Notwithstanding its big 
programme of outings, the number and character of the papers 
read and to be read suggests that the Convention is taking itself 
seriously, and although there may not be any epoch-making 
advance, such as took place in 189o, when the earliest cinemato- 
graph exhibition was given before the Convention, yet some solid 
and enduring work will be done. 


———*4——— — 
BORAX DEVELOPERS. 


HE use of caustic alkalis in developers, especially in hot 
weather, is attended with some risk to the film, while the s'ip- 
pery nature of the solution has been the cause of many a promising 
negative coming to an untimely end in the sink or on the scullery 
floor. 
Borax may be used to replace the alkali or alkaline carbonate, 
and the following formulz applied to hydroquinone and eikonogen 


may be taken as patterns for others: — Parts Parts. 
Hedroquinóoné: iid os o pe b a mna I — 
PAK OWOREN.. Sortcevt bu) Ga e nuper ERE RP PANIS — Wie I 
Sodium sulphite .................. sees. IO IO 
Bri scs EM uin essed 3 213 
rir 100 : 100 
—F. G. P. 
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issues back 
of Tue A.P., 
Mr. Sutcliffe, 
I believe, made a remark about the lack of appre- 
ciation on the part of motor-car drivers when 
touring. I wil admit there is, even on a small 
car, a wish to get along and not to stop for 
anything. However, I have just been on a 500-mile 
trip with the intention of getting photographs which, 
if not pictures, were to be mementoes. The itinerary 
proposed was Bristol to London, to Brighton and 
along the coast to Exeter, and home to Bristol. 

The Bath road up to Marlborough is pretty, and the 
White Horse Vale of ‘‘ Tom Brown's Schooldays ’’ is 
lovely and interesting. Savernake Forest is all too 
short, for the road through is good, and as it unwinds 
has a view at every yard, especially when, as often hap- 
pens, the deer are grazing on the sides. After that, 
however, the old road becomes monotonous—flat, and 
only the little villages break up the journey. Beck- 
hampton, with Mr. Darling's stables, is very charming, 
but, from a motorist's view, risky. When I went 
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A CAR. 


by GEO.FASONSMITH. 
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through, a string of racehorses came out to practise. 
I expect that this year's Derby favourite was among 
them. The Brighton road is lovely near Reigate, but 
as it was drizzling all the way from the north of Lon- 
don to nearly Handcross, mackintoshes were of more 
use than cameras, and not until Cuckfield was reached 
did any chance of a photograph occur. The initial 
letter was taken on Cuckfield Common. 

Brighton seemed only of use for advertising or rail- 
way photographs, though I got a good snapshot of 
the Fish Market in the early morning, and a view of 
the Old Ship Hotel, but I wanted to get away to more 
rural parts, and started early for Southsea. Until 
Arundel was reached, the cameras were not used, ex- 
cept once or twice at Shoreham. Arundel to me 
swarmed with pictorial possibilities, and the two hours 
spent there were, of course, only too short. A long time 
would not exhaust all the lovely scenery there, and at the 
earliest opportunity I shall, I hope, revisit this place 
with more leisure. Chichester also has plenty of in- 
terest, but a very heavy thunderstorm brewing with - 
leaden clouds, the Bee meter working out at nearly five 
minutes, put much photography out of the question. 
Workmen were about the Cathedral, 
cleaning up, and as well it was mar- 
ket day, so a quick run was the order 
of the day for Southsea. Portsmouth 
and the harbour are full of life— 
there is any amount of history here. 
Not far away on the Gosport side is 
Porchester Castle, the doorway of 
which I show, though the telephone 
insulators look rather incongruous. 
One can compare this old fortress 
with the newer forts on Portsdown 
` Hill, as I had the same day compared 
the old Victory with the Dread- 
nought. Away on to Southampton, 
through Netley, with its old Cister- 
cian Abbey, fully equal, in my 
opinion, to Tintern. After Southamp- 
ton I went through Hythe, Beau- 
lieu and Lymington to Christchurch, 
but my car gave me trouble so much 
that my pace, with all the nursing I 
could give the engine, only amounted 
to four miles an hour. I had no time 
for photographs, as I did not know 
when or where I might stick. Christ- 
church is getting towny, Bourne- 
mouth is spreading on fast to it, and 
I suppose, in a few years, the old 
Priory will be surrounded with 


IFORD BRIDGE. 
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BRENT CROSSING THE ROAD AT FINCHLEY. 
ARUNDEL. 


bricks and mortar. Iford Bridge is quaint, something 
like Crowland, without the turns or angles. I went 
on from Iford to Dorchester, another old town with lots 
of bits, though this time I did not use the camera, 
as I had given Dorchester a dose, so to speak, last 
year. Then to Weymouth, to see another chalk horse 
on the cliff, back to Dorchester, on through lovely 
roads to Sherborne. A beautiful clean town this, the 
cross not as fine as others—just a peep of it is shown 
under the arch. I had lost a day at Christchurch 
putting the car right, and so I left out Exeter. I had 
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WHITE HORSE VALE. 
THE LoGs AT GOSPORT. 


been there before, and I find it enervating, though all 
about the city and surrounding country there is plenty 
for the camera. I pushed on to Taunton, through 
Somerset lanes—which are always lovely—over the 
Quantocks to Bridgwater, and home, skirting Axbridge 
and Cheddar. 

My bag of photographs in all amounted, thanks 
to Ensign films, to about 130, so I was satisfied, 
and when next I have the pleasure of seeing the honour- 
able member for the Whitby division, I hope he will 
allow that not all are blind who drive cars. 


e 
SIMPLIFIED COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A PATENT has just been taken out by a Swiss gentleman, M. 
Engi, for a new dye to be made commercially, and he has 
thus unconsciously been the means of bringing the cost of colour 
photography down to a very considerable extent. The substance 
whose production he has patented, and which will soon be easily 
procurable, is thioindoxyl, which yields on oxidation thioindigo red. 


There is also a chemical known as indoxyl, which is most simply 


made by fusing caustic potash and indigo together; this has the 
power of returning to the indigo stage when oxidised. Then there 
is the basis for a very simple and not too expensive form of colour 
photography. 

It is a well-known fact that the film of an exposed and un- 
developed plate is an oxidising agent, the changed silver salts 
giving it this property. If then a solution is made up to the follow- 
ing formula :— 


DSUDRNI EPOPEA d Mi RR Ru E ERO ANE RP Ore E AE EN n AVAS is gr 
SOUDI SUPE siirre Cosby eI A Seo eS bid VR Y bait I.5 drm. 
WALER = esccoupriqeDulcd de PER YQ RARO OA Vind d 4 Oz. 


and another in which the indoxyl is replaced by thioindoxyl, we 
have two developers with the properties of colouring the plates as 
they are developed, not as with an ordinary stain pigmenting the 
surface only. 

Having selected the negative with which to experiment, expose 


three lantern slides, giving each the identical exposure, and taking 
the utmost precautions to ensure them being placed in exactly the 
same position on the negative each time. No. 1 is to be developed 
in the indoxyl bath. The silver salts will oxidise the chemical to 
indigo, and thus will be developed somewhat as usual. When the 
plate is rather less dense than usual for lantern slides, it should te 
rnsed and fixed ; it will now be found to be of a beautiful blue 
colour. No. 2 is treated in same way in the thioindoxyl bath, again 
working for slightly less density than ordinary. The resulting 
positive will be found to be red in colour. No. 3 should be 
developed in a freshly made pyro-soda bath, and when it has been 
fixed and washed for half an hour, should be laid for about two 
minutes, longer if necessary, in a dish containing a weak solution 
of any canarv-vellow aniline dye. 

The plates when dry must be superimposed and bound together, 
with the greatest care taken to ensure their exact coincidence. It 
will now be found that these three primary colours have so blended 
together that the natural tints are reproduced with a surprising 
faithfulness. The ordinary lantern-slide carrier will probably not 
take these thick pictures, and, therefore, a modification will be 
necessary. «A cover-glass will be needed to protect the upper- 
most film. 

A final word of warning: do not aim at density; unless an 
electric arc lamp be used faint colouring will be far more effective 
and pleasing upon the screen. FRED. G. PALMER. 
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By A. W. H. WESTON. 


T has often been said that eye-gate is a broader entrance to the 

mind than ear-gate, and that a picture, striking and to the 
point, is more likely to go home ttan the most carefully worded 
and eloquent description. 

If this is recognised in one way more than in another, perhaps it 
is in the art of advertising, and striking posters, on a most ex- 
pensive and elaborate scale, are more and more adorning the great 
hoarding and advertising stations of our towns, while magazines and 
the like keep pace with the times and are producing illustrated 
advertisements in profusion. And it must strike the observant that 
such a demand for original and striking designs must produce a 
market for the work of those artists, photographers and the like, 
who, not being strongly artistic in their aims, yet have a 
tendency for strong original pictures, and pictures that tell their 
own story. 

Taking the case of photographers alone, I believe there is great 
and increasing scope for such workers in the field of pictorial adver- 
tising, and so long as they are not limited in their ideas they never 
need be limited in the wares they advertise. Surely every reader, as 
he scans the many advertisements brought before him day after 
day, can think of an original photographic idea for booming at least 
one of them And it is by looking out in this way and searching 
for the germ of a good advertisement, and at the same time studying 
others, that one is most likely to learn what style of picture is 
needed and to hit upon something really novel. And then, if the 
idea is good enough, there is no reason why it should not be turned 
into a technically good photograph, for if it is successful it will 
mein £4 s. d. for the originator. Even if you fail, and no one 
should expect success at the first time, nor yet every time—shall I 
say, then, even when you fail, it will be doing yourself a good turn by 
turning vour ideas into more original channels and your photography 
out of the groove of the humdrum; and the originality of the work 
cinnot fail to broaden your outlook of the possibilities of your 
hobby and freshen your interest in it. 

Advertisement pictures stand so far apart from the usual trend of 
pictureemaking that a warning, and a very strong one, as to what 
is and what is not wanted must be given to those about to undertake 
this kind of work for the first time. I have a letter before me as 
I write, from Mr. C. W. Walker, of Messrs. McCaw, Stevenson 
and Orr, Ltd., who, as an advertising expert, should know the 
exact requirements of a good advertisement. He says: “I have 
hid many hundreds of photos before me during the last few 
months, all of them offered for advertising purposes, but a very 
small proportion had even the suggestion of a useful idea in them. 
The majority appeared to think that because they produced a pretty 
picture, it would serve as an attractive advert. Prettiness is nol 
neceisarily good advertising." 

I venture to think that if the originators of these hundreds of 
photographs had studied the subject more before submitting them, 
many of them would never have been submitted, and of the rest 
many would not have been returned, for it is a subject that demands 
thought. And the technical side of the subject also requires great 
care, and I cannot put too much emphasis on the need of really good 
and bright photographs; for a subject that will not reproduce well 
might as well not possess any good qualities at all, for they will not 
be seen in the quick reproductions on bad paper that are often the 
iot of photographic advertisements. 

I have a letter from Mr. F. W. Sears, another advertising expert, 
before me, which reads: ‘‘ As a matter of fact, the great majority 
of amateur photographers have no idea whatever of photographing 
for reproduction purposes." 

It is doubtless true that the great majority of amateurs who 
use a camera have not mastered the technical side of their art, and 
therefore I advise that great majority not to attempt photographic 
advertisements until they have, for it is a subject that requires 
sparkling technicality. And not only must the photograph be 
sparkling in technicalitv, but it must also be sparkling in character, 
aod generally more of the style of a design than a picture. The sub- 
ject must stand out from the process that brings it forth, and speak 
out its message with no uncertain voice, striking to catch attention 
and original to create a new impression. 

When one has grasped the requirements of the subject, it is 
surprising what ideas will suggest themselves for treatment, and 
"hat will have to be contrived before a satisfactory photograph 
of it can be secured. Take “ The English Cup,” for instance. It 


must not be supposed that this was the first photograph taken for 
the idea, and even now it stands open to much criticism. For 
instance, with white knickers and a darker shirt, the footballer 
would stand out much more distinctly; and then a cloudy 
sky would throw up the cup much better than the white sheet 
does. 

But what a lot of scheming there was to secure it as it is! To 
erect the cup was quite a balancing feat in itself, while each of the 
spectators at the back had to be black-leaded over to render 
them as more in the distance: and it was surprising what a dis- 
inclination they had to be posed in their positions of seeming 
enthusiasm. Altogether, the arranging of this took over two 
hours. 

And I mention all this, not to discourage any reader who may 
try his hand at photographic advertisements, but rather to 
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encourage him to try, try, try again, until he at last succeeds in 
overcoming the difficulties he must encounter in producing some- 
thing novel. 

Touching on practical methods, working on the negatives is not 
to be objected to, and indeed it is often necessary; but it should 
be done neatly and so as not to be obvious in a good silver print. 
Titling or any wording on a print, except where it is a part of the 
scheme and photographed with the subject, should be left to the 
advertisers: although it is not a bad plan to put any such wording 
on a separate piece of paper, and fold it over on to the print, so 
that its effect 1s apparent. 

In concluding these remarks on a subject which we must admit 
has great possibilities and offers much scope for original and inter- 
esting work, I advise all those who undertake it to well criticise 
their own work before submitting it to the advertisers, and so save 
themselves many pangs of regret and chagrin. Let your photo- 
graphs scak of the wares they are to advertise. Be original! 
Then, knowing what that may cost you, sustain your efforts with the 
old proverb, and if at first vou don’t succeed, try, try—yes, even 
try again. 
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T is quite possible nowadays for an amateur photo- 
grapher, without much technical skill, expense, or 
diffculty, to make a series of light-filters for his 
own use. 

The materials required comprise lantern-plates, cover- 
glasses, slide-binders—preferably of adhesive cloth, 
such as is sold in small rolls—Canadian balsam dis- 
solved in xylol, and various dyes according to the 
respective colours desired. 

It has been suggested that light-filters may be made 
with the ordinary commercial dyes, such as are sold 
for dyeing home fabrics, and that, as these cost only 
one or two pence per packet, none need hesitate on 
the score of cost to make light-filters ad lib. "These 


Light-filter and Holder out of place (to show form of Holder). 


commercial dye-stuffs were scarcely intended for photo- 
graphic uses, much less for the delicate purpose of 
filtering rays of sunlight. They were not subjected 
to such a degree of refinement as we require, and must 
have, for serious work with colour-sensitive plates. 

Further, some of these dye-stuffs, although beauti- 
ful in colour, possess an amount of gritty matter which 
would be fatal to efficient filtration; while others, when 
drying on the gelatin'sed glass plate, generate a filmy 
haze which will preclude definite focussing. 

Other aniline dyes are manufactured by eminent 
chemical firms in this country and on the Continent 


How to Make them and Fit them to the 
Camera. 


Bv J. H. CRABTREE. 
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which are so refined and purified as to be fitted for the 
most critical work in photography and microscopy. 
These are obtainable from the principal microscopic 
dealers in London and most provincial large towns; or 
any photographic dealer can procure them at a few 
days’ notice. We may purchase them dry in tubes 
containing from one to five grams each; or in bottled 
solutions, each bottle containing from twenty-five to 
fifty grams. Prices vary from od. to 2s. 6d. per tube 
or bottle. 

The colours most useful for our purpose are naphthol- 
yellow for yellow filters of various degrees of density; 
aurantia for orange-coloured filters; methyl-violet for 
contrasts in photo-micrography; rosein (red) for cloud- 


Light-filter and Holder in proper position. 


scapes with panchromatic plates; methyl-green; 
erythrosin for crimson screens; and methyl-blue. We 
may add to this number, but these will meet the needs 
of the majority who aspire to good work with the 
camera, or with the camera and microscope combined. 

The plan of operations is extremely simple. Having 
purchased the dyes, say, in the ‘‘dry’’ tubes, weigh 
out in each case 20 grains, and dissolve in 6 oz. of hot 
water. See that no sediment remains, and pour the 
solution when cold into a well-corked bottle. We thus 
make about half-a-dozen bottles of ‘‘ stock’’ solu- 
tions. A five-gram tube contains close on 8o grains 
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(7713 avoir.), so that we have ample 
opportunity for experimenting if we be so 
minded, and obtaining a fair number of 
suitable filters. 

Label the stock bottles in detail, thus : 
" Aurantia. 20 grains, water 6 oz.,’’ and 
place them in a dark cupboard or where 
light will seldom reach them. Sunlight 
has vet some mysterious ways of its own, 
and will debilitate even aniline dyes. 

We now obtain a box of our favourite 
brand of lantern plates, the thinner the 
glass of which these plates are made the 
better. Take out six of the plates in the 
dark-room, and place them in a hypo 
fixing bath. Let the plates remain in the 
hvpo for a few minutes after they appear 
to be quite clear. The hypo should be 
absolutely colourless, and freshly prepared 
in the usual manner (4 oz. of hypo to 20 
oz. of water). Make sure that the hypo 
dish contains no gritty material and 
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Larkspur (Delphinium ajacis). — Filter — light aurantia. 


Branch of Beech (Fagus sylvatica) showing detail of Leaf-veins. 
Photographed with light naphthol-yellow Filter (1st density). 


nothing which may scar or spot the film of the lantern 
plate. We want these films as faultless as possible; 
any blemishes will render them nugatory for light- 
filtration. 

In fifteen minutes the plates are clear of bromide; 
we take them out of the hypo and wash in clean, 
slowly-running water for an hour. Hold each plate to 
a good light, and look through it to ascertain if there 
is any scratching, or any deposit of dirt, such as often 
comes from washing. If the plate is scratched, throw 
it away. It is useless. If it has a deposit of sediment, 
however slight, we must clear this away with care. 
Do not rub fingers over the film. Fingers, be they 
ever so clean, will leave grease-spots on the delicate 
film, and will not effectively remove this fine deposit. 
Get a soft camel-hair brush, hold the plate under a 
gently-running stream of water, and, with light sweeps, 
brush off the myriad of dirt-particles. Hold the plate 
up again to good light. A great improvement is at 
once manifest. 

Clean with soda-and-water six cover-glasses, and 
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keep them also free from dust. Remember that in the 
simple process of rubbing a glass plate with a dry cloth, 
electricity is generated, and the glass will attract a 
score of fibres and loose material] which happen to 
be floating near it. Dust must be avoided at all 
hazards. 

Now for the staining. Pour 2 oz. of the solution, 
sav naphthol-yellow, into a quarter-plate developing 
dish, and insert plate 1 for five minutes; take it out, 
flush it in clean water, and set it to dry in a dustless 
room or in a dust-tight box. Insert plate 2 for ten 
minutes in the same solution, rinse as before, and stand 
it with plate 1 to dry. Insert plate 3 for twenty 
minutes, and treat as before. We have thus three 
plates with different densities of the same colour, corre- 
sponding approximately to three, five, and ten times 
ordinary exposures. The solution may now be poured 
back into the stock bottle; it has undergone no change. 
Plate 4 may be treated to aurantia, same quantity as 
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before, for two minutes, and plate 5 for five minutes. 
These will provide two useful orange-filters of different 
depth. With plate 6 we may with advantage use 
methyl-violet; insert the plate for ten minutes, obtain- 
ing a colour of fair density for contrast-work in photo- 
micrography. 

We may treat six other lantern plates similarly with 
other colours, or varying shades of the same colour. 
When quite dry, lay the coloured plate flat on white 
paper, and place a large '' drop’’ of Canada balsam 
and xvlol, free from air bubbles, in the centre of the 
film. Before it has time to run, lower a cover-glass 
gently on the drop, and press the glass and plate evenly 
until the balsam reaches the edges. Allow these to dry, 
and bind them with adhesive cloth, like a lantern slide. 
The filter is now complete. To fit it to the camera, a 
long piece of wire is bent so as to lock behind the 
shutter or lens-flange, and provide a holding-groove in 
front of the lens, as shown in figs 1 and 2. 
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A NEW IDEA IN PASSE-PARTOUTS. 


By J. PEAT MILLAR. 


HE mounting or framing of photographic 
prints in the manner known as '' passe-par- 
tout ’’ is at present very popular with a certain 
class of workers, and is much in evidence at 

most of our photographic exhibitions, but I have 
always had the feeling that it is a style of mounting a 
photograph which makes it very suitable for the pur- 
pose of home decoration, and is a great deal better than 
pasting the photograph on an ordinary mount that is 
so very easily damaged and soiled and so quickly 
becomes an eyesore. 

The usual way of making ''passe-partouts ’’ is to 
mount the photograph on sheets of nature paper, then 
place a clean glass the full size of the mount on the 
face, and a piece of stout cardboard as large on the 
back, and bind the whole thing together with binding 
strips, sold for the purpose ready gummed. Simple 
as is the operation of binding the picture and glass 


together, yet there are some who do not like the job, 
and who never can get all the strips to stick and leave 
an even margin, and often after a half-hearted trial 
throw the idea of making '' passe-partouts’’ up in 
disgust. 

To those and others who have never tried to make 
'passe-partouts ’’ I would suggest that they try 
another and more simple way, without the use of any 
strips of any kind to bother about, and anyone who 
does any photography at all has the material at hand— 
to boot, ordinary nature-tint mounting papers. The 
idea is that you take a piece of nature paper, one inch 
larger each way than the glass and picture to be 
mounted, lay the glass on the paper, and draw a line 
round it, the exact size of the glass, then draw another 
line three-eighths of an inch inside of the line alrcady 
drawn. With a sharp-pointed knife cut through this 
line, using a metal straight-edge. 

This will give you a frame of paper 
full three-quarters of an inch wide, 
showing a pencil line the size of your 
glass. Damp both sides of this, and 
lay it down on-a flat surface, and 
give a good stiff coating of paste to 
the side that is up and showing 
the line the size of the glass. You 
now cut a little bit of the corners, 
so as that they will mitre when folded 
over. You now lay the glass neat 
on the line, then your print and card- 
board back, press down with one 
hand and turn up the edges of the 
paper with the other, and rub well 
into contact all round, and the thing 
is finished. Small rings can be 
fastened to the back with pieces of 
tape if required. We can also carry 
this idea a little further, and do with- 
out a mount for our print at all. Say 
we have a small print from part or 
the whole of a quarter-plate, we pro- 
ceed as before, and get our piece of 
nature paper an inch each way larger 
than the glass we intend using, and 
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draw the line round the glass; then we mark off an 
opening a little less than the size of our print, and cut it 
out. The opening need not be in the centre, but 
generally looks better a little nearer to the top and more 
to one side. You have now to damp the paper and 
paste the one side, place the glass in position, turn 
over, and rub well into contact. 

It is as well to let it dry at this stage, so as to allow 
you to clean your glass before laying down the print. 
When dry and the glass cleaned, it will have much the 
same appearance as those cover-glasses for lantern 
slides that have the binding strips attached, only the 
covering of paper will extend all over the front of the 
glass, leaving only the opening to take the print. It 
is generally best to mount the print on an odd piece 
of cardboard or stiff paper. Then you have only to 
place the print over the opening, lay a piece of thin 
cardboard the same size as the glass over that, then 
paste your edges of paper and fold over, pressing well 
into contact as before, and the thing is done. With 
any glossy paper, if preferred, the print can be 
squeegeed to the glass when wet, and requires no further 
mounting. Also those who are in the habit of 
glazing prints on odd pieces of glass can use this 
method of finishing any that refuse to leave the glass. 
Perhaps the principal advantage of this method is that, 
after the paper is dry, any decoration that would be 
considered a benefit can be added, such as lines drawn 
with blunt-pointed instrument or with a small brush 
and water-colours. Sometimes a piece of nature paper 
cut into strips and pasted on in the form of narrow 
bands will help the effect, and if one is at all handy 
with a paint brush, small sprays of flowers can be laid 
on, but must be kept quiet in tone. To give the effect 
of the passe-partout, the narrow margin can be laid 
on with water-colour of a suitable tint, using a piece of 
paper as a Straight-edge. There is no end to the effects 


HE constantly rising price of platinum has already given 

birth to feelings of dismay among users of the precious 
metal, for which there is, up to the present, no efficient sub- 
stitute; and the price has now reached such a point that the 
saving of platinum wastes, even by users of only moderate 
quantities, is a renumerative habit to get into. 

The wastes from all platinum processes, either toning baths, 
developers of platinum papers, or the print-trimmings should 
be thrown into a big jar with a quantity of zinc clippings. The 
effect of this latter is to precipitate the platinum in the form of 
a fine dark grey powder. 

When a sufficient quantity has been collected, which must be 
judged not by the amount of water but by the bulk of the 
precipitate, the whole should be filtered through a funnel fitted 
with a piece of the “ filter paper," sold, in sheets or cut into circles, 
by all chemists and dealers. If filter paper be not available, 
ordinary thin blotting paper will do as well. The scraps ot 
zinc must be washed clean in as little water as possible, which 
is also poured through the filter; the zinc can be used again. 

Having allowed the residue to drain in the funnel, it must be 
dried in the oven, and then detached from the paper in order 
to be placed in a suitable porcelain crucible, in which it must 
be heated white hot. The object of this heating is to burn off 
all paper and other carbonaceous matter, so leaving behind only 
mineral substances. 

When this has cooled, it must be treated, preferably out of 
doors, with aqua regia, a mixture of one part strong nitric acid 
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CARBON PAPER W 


HOTOGRAPHERS who sensitise their own carbon paper 
generally experience great difficulty in getting it to keep for 
any length of time, especially in hot weather. 
The keeping properties are greatly improved by the addition of 
I per cent. of salicylic acid to the sensitising bath. 
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that can be got, and if a little care is exercised in the 
finishing, they can be made to look quite neat. 


PLATINUM WASTES. 


By FRED. G. PALMER. 


with five parts strong hydrochloric acid. It should be allowed 
to digest in this for some hours with occasional stirrings ; water 
is next added, and the whole filtered once more. A deep rich 
yellow liquid comes through, which contains the platinum. 
Unfortunately, however, it contains other things as well, and 
these must be got rid of. The simplest way is by “lifting " 
out the platinum itself, and this may be easily done by adding 
spirit and then sodium carbonate. This will cause a big com- 
motion in the vessel, from the action of the carbonate on the 
acids, but when stirred it will subside. As the stirring continues 
a bright yellow powder will be seen slowly settling out to the 
bottom of the basin. After standing all night, this may be 
collected on another filter paper, washed with water, and dis- 
solved in pure hydrochloric acid. Now evaporate off the liquid 
over a water-bath, and the reward will be found in the yellow 
crystals which will soon be formed. These should be kept in 
a bottle with a tightly fitting stopper until a platinum chloride 
toning bath is required. 

The method sounds and is a little tedious, but it is very 
simple, and it pays " hands down." 

A very great deal of trouble may be saved if two or three 
friends club together with their wastes and share in the result- 
ing chloride. The operations should be carried out as seldom as 
possible under ordinary circumstances unless there is a 
tremendous lot of platinum being used in the work, as it is 
just as much trouble to deal with a little as with a large 
quantity. 
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Salicylic acid is a tremendously useful substance to the photo- 
grapher and others, though its properties are little appreciated out- 
side the druggists’ shops. It is one of the ingredients of corn-cures, 
is used in many hair-restorers, and is to be found in most of the 
popular influenza medicines at present on the market.—F. G. P. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


M SPECIALISING, 
, BOOK ILLUS- 
TRATING, ETC. 


' Nu 1 
i IM i N this, my last chapter on 
d " Photography and Jour- 
pos nalism,’’ I would address 
ia 4 my remarks chiefly to 
X 4 those having sufficient time, 
IV ? i opportunity, and desire to 
specialise. This is an age of 
specialists; and among the 
many thousands of photographers—amateurs and 
professionals—numbers may be found specialising 
in one particular subject. One finds delight in 
animal studies, another in  bird-life, a third in 


sea-pictures, and so on. Now, the main point to be 
considered is, Does specialising pay? If we look at the 
question from a purely journalistic standpoint, we shall 
probably find that it does not; but when we take into 
consideration the very large number of photographs 
now being used as illustrations for books of all descrip- 
tions—with the exception of ‘‘ novels ’’—the question 
takes on a very different aspect—then specialising not 
only appears to pay, but to pay 
well. But the subject depends 
almost entirely on the worker's 
environment. It is of little use 
persuading a person residing in 
London that he should specialise 
in wave studies, or that curiosities 
of London should be a provincial's 
aim. Nevertheless, many amateurs 
are within reach of numerous 
objects of unique interest, which 
would form a highly interesting 
series if photographed and repro- 
duced in book form. 

Let us first consider the guide- 
book. There is yet a large amount of 
money to be made in this particular 
class of work. Tourists naturally 
select those books illustrated by 


photographs rather than by 
sketches. The prices of guide- 
books vary, i.e., in accordance 


with the number of illustrations— 
the latter increases the cost of pro- 


duction. As a subject, one might 
take the ‘‘ Monuments of Lon- 
don." Here is an opportunitv of compiling an 
extremely interesting work. A photograph of 


each monument, with a description of how, when, 
and why it was erected, would form a very sale- 
able book, and the photographer would reap a rich 
harvest by the sale of such a series. The work would 
be difficult, occupying some months; but the time would 
be well spent. To take an instance, in photographing 
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Concluding Article. 
Nelson's Monument, one general view would be 
obtained, followed by one of each copper panel relief. 

lhe photographs reproduced are from a set forming 
a series of Breton Calvaries—those wonderful stone 
crucifixes found in all parts of Brittany. 

Amateurs situated in London might, with profit to 
themselves, take a series of photographs of Shakes- 
pearean interest—Stapie Inn; Middle Temple Hali; 
Gray's Inn Hall ; the churches of St. Leonard's, Shore- 
ditch ; Church of St. James, Curtain Road ; St. Helen's, 
Bishopsgate ; Church of St. Mary, Aldermanbury ; and 
St. Saviour's, Southwark. These and many other 
places in London are of great interest to admirers of 
Shakespeare. 

Series of photographs of the scenes of notable 
persons’ lives, t.e., the places they have been known 
to visit, and their native town or village, will often be 
accepted by publishers of biographical works. Full 
notes—always obtainable by a little research—should 
be submitted with the photographs. Imagine the 
enormous interest a series depict- 
ing the personality, home, and 
political work of a well-known par- 
tisan of the fiscal policy would 
arouse! On the standpoint of 
authenticity, black-and-white draw- 
ings are not to be compared with 
photographs in biographical works. 

Most amateurs are acquainted 
with the natural history photo- 
graphs produced by a certain twain 
of brothers. Their work is one of 
the many instances of successful 
specialising. Hour after hour of 
patient watchfulness is necessary, 
but such work has its recompense 
—the books sell well! Publishers 
of educational works are always 
willing to consider series of photo- 
graphs on one special subject. The 
point to be remembered is, as I 
have frequently reiterated, 
" uniqueness." One photographer 
in London makes a speciality of 
cats, another of dogs, while a 
third '' specialises ’’ in photo-micro 
work, following the life of plants, insects, fishes, or 
reptiles, from their earliest stages of existence to 
maturity. 

Now, one difficulty confronting the beginner in 
** specialising °’ is the power of discriminating between 
the useful and the useless. The point is a very im- 
portant one, inasmuch as the acceptance or refusal of a 
series of pictures may depend upon the selective ability 
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of the photographer. In taking a series of pictures of 
any particular subject, I have always gone by one thing 
—instinct. The thought that tells a person that such 
and such an aspect is uncommon is the one on which 
toact. If you hesitate over it, you will drift back into 


the commonplace. The uncommon view of the com- 
monplace is an excellent paradox. Remember it, and 
you will alwavs be successful in press-photography. 

The possibilities of book illustrating by photographic 
means seem to me, since the advent of the '* gum ” 
Process, to be more concrete. The great difficulty 
hitherto in the way of using photographs as illustrations 
for " novels ° has been in avoiding stereotyped repro- 
ductions of landscapes and individuals. The '' gum ” 
process appears to offer distinct advantages, for the 
image is entirely under the control of the worker. I 
*e no reason why reproductions from '' gum "' prints 
should not be introduced into novels. Pictures of 
towns, country, and individual persons would assist the 
reader in grasping the author's description. I am cer- 
tan there is more in this suggestion than a mere 
hypothesis. Given the models—town, country, all easy 
enough to find—the possibilities are great. Where 
“action °’ is necessary, photographs are, of course, 
Impossible ; nevertheless, I do assert that, as a merely 
descriptive illustration, the photograph one day will be 
an important factor in book illustrating. 

In this and the previous chapters I have purposely 
avoided all figures relating to payment, for the one 
reason that such references might annoy editors, who 
have their own methods of paying for photographs 
introduced into, their publications. Yet I would not 
advise the beginner to accept anything—just for the 
sake of having his pictures reproduced. That is the 
way to injure others depending for their livelihood on 
Press-photography. As a rule, the fee for reproducing 
a photograph is 10s. 6d. Modifications of this rule 
exist ; for instance, an editor could scarcely be expected 
to pav that sum for each picture in a series numbering 
twelve or twenty photographs. In this case, the illus- 
trations are generally paid for according to space 
occupied in proportion to the text. Should the picture 
occupy one portion of a page and the text the remainder, 
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the remuneration would be at the '' page” rate. 1l 
would recommend the beginner to trust always in an 


‘editor’s sense of fairness; there may be instances 


where such a proceeding is undesirable, but I am not 
acquainted with them. For future reference, make sure 
of the rate at which you are being paid. You have 
every right to expect a higher rate where difficulty has 
been experienced in securing the photographs—and you 
will assuredly get it! In many cases, before going to 
much expense, an advantageous method is to select the 
paper to which you intend submitting the photographs ; 
then write to the editor suggesting the series, ask if he 
is favourable to the idea, and the rate of payment to be 
expected. 

There are points in the copyright law which com- 
pletely mystify the beginner. To be on the safe side, 
copyright the first print obtained from a negative. 
Registration costs one shilling ; the forms are sold at 
one penny each, and may be obtained from the 
Stationers' Hall, E.C. Now understand that if a 
person pays for having his photograph taken, the copy- 
right is vested in him, and you must not sell prints 
from his negative without permission ; if, however, he 
does not pay, the copyright is yours, and you are at 
liberty to sell prints from the negative for reproduction 
or other purposes. Don't cede the copyright of a print 
to an editor unless he pays you according to copyright 
fees. The words ‘‘ and copyright ’’ should be crossed 
out on cheques so imprinted, and having a space on the 
back for the author's signature. Be very careful over 
this point, otherwise you will sign away your right :n 
valuable negatives without being aware of the fact. 
The rate at which illustrations are paid for is usually 
understood as being for ‘‘ limited copyright ’’—the 
right of reproducing the picture once. The lowest 
absolute copyright fee is 10s. 6d., i.e., for a small print. 
Subject has a lot to do with payment for sole copyright. 

When sending prints to editorial offices, write your 
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name and address (in pencil) on the back of each, and 
state whether vou are the author and owner of the print, 
also whether the copyright belongs to vou or otherwise. 
Don't roll photographs ; send them packed flat between 
two pieces of stout cardboard. 
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If you have been commissioned to take a series of 
photographs, be punctual in delivering them, and err 
on the side of too many pictures rather than not enough. 

Again, study well the contents of the paper, journal, 
or magazine to which you intend submitting photo- 
graphs. 

I trust that the information contained in this and the 
previous chapters will have done something towards 
giving the beginner in journalistic photography some 


SIR,—You were good enough to give me, a few weeks ago, 
information as to photography in French cathedrals. It occurs 
to me, therefore, that it might be of service if I told you what 
my experience was in connection with those I visited between 
June 8 and 20. 


Rouen.—Nótre Dame Cathedral. West front under repair, and 
badly blocked by scaffolding. I could not see any other way 
of getting a general view of the cathedral than from the gallery 
of St. Ouen. Permission to take interiors must be obtained from 
Paris, I understood from the official in charge, but I did not 
ia a name of the authority to whom application should 

e made. 


Rouen.—St. Ouen Church. The curé lives in a house at one 
corner of the square, and he must be seen for "' l'autorisation " 
to photograph. He is an old gentleman, and may be easily 
recognised if about the church premises. My own permission 
was verbal, although the attendants in the church seemed to 
expect a written one. Exteriors of St. Ouen can only be secured 
with a wide-angle lens (33 in. on a $ by 4 just did it). It was 
absolutely clear of scaffolding when I was there. 


Paris.—Nótre Dame. To photograph in the church and gal- 
leries (for the gargoyles), authority can be secured by writing to 
Le Chef du Bureau des Monuments Historiques, Palais Royal, 
Paris. It may be found necessary to have this “ authorisation ” 
countersigned by the architect (31, Rue de Moscou, behind St. 
Lazare Station). The celebrated “devils” are easily reached, 
and I found a long-focus lens useful in taking them when a 
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idea as to the requirements of editors; but I would warn 
him that at first he will be confronted (day after day) 
by disappointment. It is inevitable, but by perse- 
verance success will come, and when it does it will be 
in no niggardly fashion. Books may be purchased on 
photography for the press, and as I have only been able 
to touch but briefly on the numerous points, they will 
contain much that I have had to abbreviate or pass by 
altogether. 


CES — —————— — — 
PHOTOGRAPHING FRENCH CATHEDRALS. 


To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


nearer approach would have altered the angle of view and spoilt 
the effect. There was no scaffolding on Nótre Dame. 

Chartres.—Cathedral. The right (south) tower is now (or 
rather was when I was there) obstructed with scaffolding, so 
that many general views in Chartres were impossible. The 
north porch is covered with timber supports, so as to ruin it 
photographically ; but the fine south entrance is clear. 

As regards interiors, the photographer will find this place free 
from any inconveniences and formalities, permission not being 
asked for. It is a magnificent cathedral, and will repay a good 
deal of time and labour. 

Although I can hardly think the information I have given will 
be of service to you, I am passing it on for what it may be 
worth. It was really as the outcome of an enthusiasm awakened 
by a very few views in an old “ A. P.," that I was inspired with 
a desire to visit these French cathedrals, and I believe there is a 
need for more popular information as to the various Continental 
towns, their principal buildings, photographic peculiarities, etc. 
At present this knowledge can only be acquired by personal 
exertion, and one stands a considerable chance, working thus 
in ignorance, of meeting with failure and disappointment. 

For instance, if some of your able contributors provided a 
series of illustrated and practical articles on such places as 
Antwerp, Malines, Ghent, Bruges, Rouen, Paris, Amiens, 
Beauvais, Chartres, and Rheims, it would be of immense service 
one would think, to the 


to amateurs, and prove interesting, 


general public.— Yours, etc., 
Epwin W. BRIGG. 


— 
CAN YOU COMPASS IT? To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Sır, —As cycling and photography are intimately connected, 
may I give a hint which applies to both? Carry about with you 
a small compass. It is always interesting, sometimes essential, 
to know in what direction you are steering. Occasionally, even 
during this glorious June, neither sun by day nor stars by 
night have been visible. One day last week, on Salisbury Plain 
at mid-day, the only patch of really bright white cloud, where- 
from the sun was apparently about to burst, turned out to be 
due north! Most of us cyclists know the theoretical simplicity 
and practical obfuscation of map-reading. The use of a compass 
reduces the difficulty fifty per cent. Again, 


* As shades of night are falling fast, 
You've through a Surrey village pass’d,” 


and seen a lovely subject for a picture, but the road has been 
curling about so much that you cannot locate, even appIOxi- 
mately, the bearings of the spot. The compass tells you that, 
if you want a picture, you had better be there at 6.53 sharp. 
Don't oversleep yourself! 

Of course, expense is a consideration. 
at 17s. 6d., and one at 6d., without the 17s. As the latter 
included a magnifying glass (very useful, especially for 
* Bradshaw,” whose figures you have noticed, if you are as old 
as I am, are growing smaller every week), I bought it.— Yours, 
etc., GOAT AND COMPASSES. 


P.S.—Even in the bowels of the earth, i.¢., a Tube, the compass 
is quite fascinating. 


I was shown a compass 


H 


VISITORS TO CHESTER. 


To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Sir,—Should you wish to give in THE A. P., for the benefit of 
your readers in all parts of the country who may intend visiting 
Chester, full particulars of the Y.M.C.A. Camera Club there, 
they are as follows. The club rooms are situate in the two main 
streets of the city—Eastgate Street and St. Werburgh's Street, 
and are only roo yards from the old cathedral. Terms for admis- 
sion and use of dark-room are so low as hardly to be worth 
mentioning. The firm who supply materials (chemicals, plates, 
papers, etc.) to tbe club is Normansell's, chemists, Bridge 
Street (any Y.M.C.A. members, when purchasing goods from 
here, are kindly asked to mention the fact of their membership). 

All other particulars with reference to the club may be 
obtained on application to the hon. secretaries, Mr. A. E. 
Matthews and Mr. W. E. Mulvey.— Yours, etc., 

W. E. MULVEY. 


CARAVAN CLUB. 
To the Editor of 'THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Sig,—The growing popularity of caravaning as a pastime is 
so marked that it may interest your readers to know of the 
existence of the ‘ Caravan Club of Great Britain and Ireland," 
the objects of which may shortly be summarised : — 

1. To bring together those interested in van-life as a pas- 
time. 

2. To arrange camping grounds, as far as is found practicable 
in various centres, and, if found desirable, in connection with 
similar societies. 

3. To further and protect the interests of amateur caravanists. 


Further particulars may be obtained by writing to:—J. Harris 
Stone, hon. gen. sec. (fro. tem.), 725 Stamford Brook Road, W., 
or J. C. B. Reis, assist. hon. sec., 23, Dartmouth Park Road, 
Highgate Road, N.W.—Yours, etc., J. Harris STONE. 


+H 


BACKED PLATES. 

Sır, —I would suggest to those who use backed quarter-plates, 
and are troubled with pinholes caused by the backing working 
off and getting on to the film, that ordinary gummed luggage 


To the Editor of 'THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


labels cut to the size of the plate, damped with a sponge, and 
pressed on to the top of the backing, will prevent the latter 
rubbing off.— Yours, etc., J. EYREP. 
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PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHS AT THE IRISH 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


By ELLEN 


AN a photograph ever, under any circum- 

stances, be regarded as a work of art? That 

is the question I have been asking myself since 

first, thanks to THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, 
| began to make acquaintance with photographic repre- 
sentations, and to which I have not yet found a satis- 
factory answer. I suppose I am still, from the photo- 
grapher’s point of view, in the bond of iniquity, since 
| cannot entirely divest myself of preconceived ideas; 
but at least I am anxious to examine the matter fairly 
and with as little prejudice as may be. 

Evervone will admit, I think, that to produce a work 
of art there must be a more or less intimate 
rapprochement between the artist and the medium in 
which he works. He may and does use certain tools, 
ccctain processes, certain mechanical contrivances 
even. But he must retain his personal control over 
these if his work is to be a work of art, and the control 
must be quite definite and vital. Also, so far as mv 
judgment goes, the work of art must have a direct 
relationship with the human senses of sight, hearing, 
ctc. ] mean that the terms in which it is expressed 
must be capable of perception and appreciation by those 
senses. It is here, I think, that the difhculty of 
accepting the camera as a vehicle for art = arises. 
Granted that the camera gives a truc impression of the 
appearance of things at a given point of time, it is not 
an impression that the human eye is capable of per- 
cciving for itself. It is at once wider in its scope and 
mere rapid. The modern photographer, appreciating 
this fact, endeavours by certain modifications to reduce 
tht camera impression to the terms of the human 
vision. He is therefore at the opposite pole from the 
painter, who, whether he be ‘‘ impressionist '' or '' new 
pre-Raphaelite,'' is endeavouring to heighten the power 
of expression that he obtains by means of his lifeless 
brushes and pigments. The difference between the 
two workers is a fundamental one, and the idea that 
anvthing already produced by a mechanical process can 
be transformed by modifications of that process into a 
work of art is so revolutionary that even the most 
ardent apostle of photography will forgive my agnostic 
attitude. It may be that we are on the threshold of a 
new art; meanwhile the experiments of the pictorial 
photographer are of extreme interest, Just as the ex- 
periments by the ‘‘ neo-impressionists ° in '' scientific "' 
painting—in the division of the tones and so on—are 
interesting from a different point of view. I must not, 
however, allow myself to stray further along this fas- 
cinating path, but must return to the exhibition which 
has been a source of so much interest and pleasure to 
me. 

In the French group I seem to sce the influence of 
more than one French painter. There is the sentiment 
of Corot in some of M. Demachy's work—notably in 
379, * The Seine at Clichy,” which undoubtedly .con- 
veys an impression of atmospherc— the hardest thing 
to set in a photograph. Generally speaking, atmo- 
sphere, when translated by the photograph, is either 
dull and thready or heavy and foggy. The modern 
painter has made the veils of air luminous for us, and 
in so doing has transformed our vision of the world; 


DUNCAN. 


and the photographer strives to follow his example. I 
am not yet sure that he is right, and that he would 
not do better to give us something quite fresh and 
different. But a closer study of these photographs has 
left me less convinced of the limitations of the camera 
than I was at mv first visit. I wonder if I shall be 
forgiven for saying that 381 and 382—also by M. 
Demachy— were chiefly interesting to me as showing 
the extraordinary veracity of Dégas’ draughtsmanship. 
Personally, I should prefer a photograph of+ one of 
Degas’ pictures, but that, no doubt, is because I am 
still something of a Philistine where photographs are 
concerned. 395, '' Portrait en Trois Couleurs,” by C. 
Puyo, looks a little like a drawing in coloured chalk. 
It is interesting as showing the progress that is being 
made in colour work, but it entirely lacks vitality. It 
would make an excellent cover for a box of chocolates. 
The dark-skinned lady with the parrot has more veri- 
similitude, but she is too stagev and mannered. One 
smells the studio model afar off. Speaking generally, 
the French collection did not impress me very much. 
There is a certain daintiness, a pretty artificiality, a 
feeling for delicate effects, but not so much strength or 
vitality as in some of the other sections. 

The German collection, which is hung beside the 
French, is in every respect the greatest contrast to it. 
The modern German photographer, unlike the French- 
man, seems to have been little affected by modern 
phases of art. He has gone back to Dürer and the 
primitives for his inspiration. 406, '' Portrait of 
Muller, Breslau,’’ by Ernst Muller, might be a portrait 
of some medieval artist by a contemporary painter. 
In 407, on the other hand, Herr Muller has produced an 
effect not unlike a Segantini. On the whole, the Ger- 
man work is more positive, more definite than the 
French. The contrasts are stronger, the lines more 
telling. The white castle nestling at the foot of a black 
mountain—403, bv Dr. Schramp—seems to me exceed- 
inglv good; full of poetic feeling. 416, too, '' Karten- 
spieler," by Otto Schaof, is a most interesting and 
clever study. The group of men seated round a table 
plaving cards is treated with intense realism, and the 
light is cleverly handled, as it falls on the table with its 
half-emptied glasses. 418, '' Mother and Child,’’ also 
bv Herr Schaof, is altogether different. It has the 
stillness of an carlv renaissance picture. The photo- 
grapher has aimed at representing tvpes rather than 
individuals, and in its simple and severe outlines this 
group seems to hold some of the cssential things 
common to all human relationship. In 417 the dramatic, 
or rather symbolic, fecling, which seems to animate all 
Herr Schaof's work, is shown in the figure of the shep- 
herd who contemplates a  wavside cross with a 
wondering curiositv. 

Rudolph Duhrkoop delights in the study of heads. The 
modelling of the faces in his photographs is treated 
with extraordinary skill. 410 seems to me to be quite 
admirable of its kind—two heads in profile. The 
chiaroscuro is well observed, and the expression is 
subtly conveyed. 413, two little girls looking at their 
babv brother, and 409, a study of a girl's head, are also 
excellent. (Zo be continucd.) 
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To the photographer nothing will be required by way of 
reminder to the effect that the sun is the arch-alchemist as 
far as our world is concerned, and that not only his light as 
light, but his physical powers as represented by the stored 
energy of past generations, are the mainspring of life and 
activity on this orb. As regards the economic question, 
there have been in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER occasional 
speculations as to how the human race may hope to best 
utilise the current output of solar energy so that the work 
of the world shall continue when the coal fields are 
exhausted; but this economic question is not only a ques- 
tion of the future, but also a matter for our day, as efficient 
utilisation of the current solar energy means cooler summers, 
warmer winters, and probably as much useful or effective 
energy as we at present enjoy by the use of coal, but with an 
absence of smoke, dust, noise, and dirt. 

Vegetation in growing absorbs solar energy ; hence it is 
that a region covered by vegetation is cooler than a corre- 
sponding area of bare land, and chemists now know how 
lo transform every kind of vegetable growth into alcohol. 
Alcohol appears to be the ideal fuel of the future, whether 
for direct production of heat or for the production of motive 
power in the internal combustion engine: but in this latter 
connection one must couple with alcohol its dehydration 
product ether, a product in many respects superior for the 
production of power. 

*A motor revolution, alcohol at 3d. per gallon" is the 
catch-line in an article contributed to The Car by Mr. Roger 
W. Wallace, K.C., and readers of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER have only to refer back to page 326 of the issue for 
October 25, 1901, to realise that this may be no dream. In 
the alcohol farm of the not very remote future the grass, 
leaves, wood, straw, waste fruit, unsound potatoes, and, 
indeed, all surplus vegetable products may be converted 
into alcohol, and the distillation may be effected by the sun 
only, or without the use of fuel: indeed, much in the same 
way that water which falls as rain is distilled by the sun. 

It is unnecessary to go over old ground again, but as signs 
of the coming of the alcohol age, one may refer to the 
Alcohol Exhibition recently held in Breslau, and the appear- 
ance of Mr. R. F. Herrick's work on * Industrial Alcohol," 
a volume of over 50o pages and with over 160 figures in the 
text (London: Chapman and Hall). 

OPE TOO OMASE Photography versus “ Orthochromatic ” 
ates. 

In the Wiener Mitteilungen (1907, p. 155) the veteran worker 
and experimenter Baron Hübl strikes a useful note, and one 
specially suited to the present moment, when so many lose sight 
of the essentials of the quest for orthochromatic effect, by merely 
using a plate called orthochromatic : ofttimes with a self-satisfied 
feeling that taking this course puts them above those photo- 
graphers who prefer the ordinary plate for something like 
499 photographic uses out of 500. The ordinary plate is, Baron 
Hübl points out, spoken of as blue-sensitive because with a 
short or moderate exposure little else than blue counts as form- 
ing the latent image. If, however, the exposure is more pro- 
longed, the green, yellow and red produce their effect; but it 
must not be forgotten that the balance of colour rendering is 
very considerably disturbed by the sometimes overpowering 
effect of the ultra-violet. If now a colour screen is used which 
cuts out all the rays but the green, yellow and red, and 
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Clocks and watches being so cheap in our day, we are less 
accustomed than our forefathers were to look on the sun 
as the index finger of the celestial clock; and, indeed, the 
everyday personage takes his time not from a primary 
source, but perhaps from the nearest church clock, or the 
town hall, or from a railway station, or maybe from the one 


o'clock dinner bell at an adjacent factory : the proportion who. 


appeal directly to the sun or a star being small in our day. 
In our day, when a sundial is set up in a park or on a lawn, 
it is too often intended rather for ornament than use: indeed, 
this latter element is often so far neglected that the sundial 
is incapable of anything like accurate use. Knowledge for 
June contains a full description, with drawings, of the new 
sundial, or ‘‘ helio chronometer,” of Mr. G. J. Gibbs, a by 
no means complex or unduly expensive instrument, that can 
be set up on a lawn, and which will give the time within 
two or three seconds by an observation of a fine wire against 
a slit, and so will enable its owner to accurately regulate his 
clocks and watches, a matter of considerable importance in 
country districts; now that the value and importance of 
accurate time is so keenly realised. 

The axial revolution of the earth is regular enough, but the 
motion of the earth in her orbit introduces an error on the 
apparent time which affects ordinary sundials, but in the new 
instrument of Mr. Gibbs mean time or clock time is read off 
at once, a mechanical correction to be adjusted for the day 
of the month being provided. Those interested should 
refer to page 133 of Knowledge for June, and realise how 
cleverly Mr. Gibbs has provided for the restoration of our 
orb of day to his ancient post of a direct timekeeper for the 
people. 

In sundial readings, however accurate the instrument 
may be, there is always a liability to a small and variable 
error from atmospheric refraction, at any rate when obser- 
vations are made at a time far from noon. At noon there 
is no error from this source, and within three hours of noon 
either way the error is seldom over two seconds ; while the 
maximum occurring near sunset time in midwinter is about 
80 seconds. This error may be either neglected, by the 
expedient of setting the clocks and watches about midday, 
or may be partially allowed for by the use of such a table as 
Mr. F. B. Allison gives on page 423 of the English Mechanic 
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perhaps a trace of the blue, effects are obtained similar 
to those that are obtained with the so-called pan- 
chromatic plates; and reference is made to the work done by 
Ives some twelve years ago, showing that all orthochromatic 
effects, and indeed any required colour-selection effects, can be 
realised by the use of ordinary plates, provided that suitable 
screens are used. Reverting to light filters for orthochromatic 
effect, Baron Hübl remarks that the usual yellow filters are com- 
pletely useless, as they allow blue to pass too freely. Gelatine 
stained sufficiently with chrysoidin cuts out the blue, but allows 
some of the extreme violet and the ultra-violet to pass, conse- 
quently the result obtained with such filters is much the same 
as if no filter had been used. The case is quite otherwise when 
a combination is made of the ordinary yellow filter and the 
gelatine film stained with chrysoidin. The views and teaching 
of Hübl are to be found in his “ Three-Colour Photography," 
reviewed in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER of May 5, 1904, and 
published by Messrs. Penrose at 7s. 6d. 
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NEW ATTRACTIONS IN KODAK GOODS. 


VER on the move inventing new conveniences in camera 
construction or devices to shorten and make more pleasant 
the home-work of the 
photographer, Kodak, 
Ltd., are bringing out 
a new camera and a 
new developing box. 
The new camera is to 
be called the No. 4 
Folding Pocket Kodak, 
Or, in short,.4 F.P:K. 
It is rightly thought 
that the users of the 
Folding Pocket Kodak 
would be glad of a 
pattern in the 5 by 4 
sIZe. lhis dimension 
is a great favourite, 
since halt-plate in- 
B volves more cumber- 
some apparatus, while 
quarter-plate 1S too 
small to give a picture 
of decent size for fram- 


5 by 4 gives quite 

a presentable print, 
large enough for a good illustration in a book or magazine, and 
even for framing by itself. 

It is not necessary at this time of day to praise the Kodak 
goods ; suffice it to say of this latest addition that it maintains 
the high standard of quality and efficiency that we all know 
and expect in the F.P.K. series already on the market. Con- 
venient to handle, small in compass, and always ready for work 
as they are, a 5 by 4 in this series will be a great addition for 
the picture-maker. 

lt is very satisfactory to learn that the lens is a first-class 
rapid rectilinear, with iris diaphragm, and the shutter the 
F.P.K., for time, bulb, and instantaneous exposures, while the 
Kodak automatic shutter can be obtained instead for a small 
additional cost. This attractive-looking and most useful camera 
at the low price of £4 10s. is sure to attract many customers. 

The other novelty proceeding from Kodak, Ltd., is the 
Brownie developing box. There can be little doubt but that the 
cleanness and convenience of the daylight box development of 
flms is causing the machine system to rapidly supplant all other 
methods. Hitherto the Brownie worker has not been able to 


ing. 


LANCASTER'S DE LUXE PLANO-REFLEX 
CAMERA. | 


T would seem that the old firm of Lancaster and 
Sons, which we remember years ago as supplying their 
excellent goods when we first began 
to use a camera, and who were 
certainly the pioneers of cheap and 
reliable goods, are giving indications 
of not only not being old, but 
actually in the first vigour of their 
youth, to judge by the latest addition 
to their long list of cameras. Here 
is a reflex camera that if it will not 
actually go iato the pocket (it would 
go into the pocket of the gamekeeper 
or the poacher easily enough) is yet 
so light and so compact that it is 
actually less trouble to carry than the 
ordinary box-form saap-shot pattern. 
Notwithstanding this, it is a little 
gem in camera construction, and 
takes pictures of 34 by 24 size, and 
the dimensions are about 44 by 54 by 
5 inches; it is beautifully got up and 
of attractive appearance, with excel. 
lence of workmanship in all its parts. 

The chief feature of the camera is 
the improved shutter, with dial plate 
giving aperture of slit, tension screw showing tension of spring, 
exposure lever, for time and instantaneous, etc., all being on one 
side of the camera. To alter width of slit, pull out the shutter- 
winder and wind right or left to width required, and the width 
will show on the dial. This is all that is necessary for altering 
the width of slit. The shutter is set by winding the shutter-winder 
without pulling it out. 


enjoy the advantages of box development, but the introduction 
of the Brownie developing box will bring him into line with the 
other Kodak users. Being an instrument simple in construction, 
it is able to be offered at the low price of ss., so that for the 
small sum of tos. the Brownie outfit is complete, and the 
picture can be taken and the film developed without any further 
expease. 
The Brownie Developing Box. 


The Brownie developing box is simply a light-tight metal 
box provided with a pair of rollers actuated by an external 
crank, by which, while 
one end of the film is 
held at one end of the 
box the rest is unwound, 
passed round a roller at 
the other end of the box, 
and so back to the start- 
ing point. The film thus 
makes a single loop in 
the box, the sensitive 
surface making no con- 
tact with any part of the 
mechanism, so that the developer, which is poured in before the 
film is unwound, reaches every part of the film without 
hindrance. The box is provided with a rocking standard, and 
the operator has simply to rock it on this for six minutes. 

A writer in the Photo Beacon, speaking of tank development in 
words which apply equally well to this new method, says: *' It 
has been proved by logic, by experiment, and by rule of thumb, 
time after time, that tank development does all that hand and 
eve-nursing can do!” 


The sooner the Brownie worker provides himself with. the 
developing box the better it will be for the excellence of his 
results and his own comfort in developing. 


++ 4———— 


Focussing is done by rack-work adjustment, while the rotating 
back enables pictures to be taken either vertically or horizontally 
with the minimum of trouble. The rising front provided is of 
great importance to pictorial workers, and especially those who 
have street work to do, and it is certainly worthy of the highest 
commendation that so small and compact an instrument should 
have all these up-to-date and most necessary movements. The 
price of the camera is £6 6s., and more expensive lenses can be 
fitted at Z7 7s. and upwards. 

It has seldom been our good fortune to examine a camera more 
attractive than this little De Luxe Reflex. For convenience 
of carriage, readiness in manipulation, and excellence of finish, 
it is an extremely fine instrument, and the makers are to be 
congratulated on their latest, in a long list of achievements, in 
camera construction at reasonable rates but of good quality. 


——— ¢ ———— 


Watford Camera Club.—The fifth annual exhibition will be 
held on October 3o and 31. Entry forms will be ready shortly, 
and will be obtainable from the hon. secretary, Mr. W. R. 
Gunton, 139, High Street, Watford. 


The Postal Photographic Co., whose address is Rotherham, is a 
combination of two old-established north country firms of good 
repute, and the chief feature of the business, to be conducted under 
the name Postal Photographic Co., is the prompt supply of every- 
thing photographic by post. Application will secure all particulars 
by return maul. 


Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, Ltd., of Camera House, 
Farringdon Avenue, E.C., have incorporated the firm of Messrs. 
Chas. Tyler and England Brothers, Ltd., which will therefore no 
longer be at Copenhagen Street. Messrs. W. F. Butcher, F. E. 
Butcher, Chas. Tvler, Isidor Joseph, and Mr. Alec. J. Jones will 
be the directors of the combined business, which will be known as 
W. Butcher and Sons, Limited. 
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E. STALEY AND CO,, of 19, Thavies Inn, Holborn 
Circus, London, E.C., send us * the last word " in small 
and convenient 
hand cameras. 
There can be no 
doubt in these 
days of rapid 
travel that time is 
money, and porta- 
bility and conveni- 
ence will be sought 
for, so that pic- 
tures may be taken 
in the minimum of 
time with the mini- 
mum of trouble 
and inconvenience, 
and so camera 
follows camera, 
each smaller and 
handier and lighter 
than its predeces- 
Sor. 

It is difficult to 
see how camera 
construction is to 
go much further 
than the “Mite”? in portability, compass, and convenience. 
Speaking of the quarter-plate size, which is the one we have 
had the opportunity of examining, the camera measures 53 by 
44 by 14; the weight is (think of it, when you carry your half or 
whole plate over the weary miles) 1 lb. 4 oz., and the whole 
easily slips into the pocket. The camera itself is about the size 


of an ordinary quarter-plate dark slide, and the three dark slides 
are about the same size as the camera. And yet this camera is 
no toy; it is strongly made, and perfect in its construction in 
every way; it has rack and pinion, cross and rising front, 
aluminium baseboard, with rack and pinion movement, and can 
be clamped in any position. 

The postcard size is a great favourite just now, and no doubt 
our readers will be glad to learn that this tiny camera can be 
obtained in Fee size, and yet that it is no thicker or 
heavier than the quarter-plate size which we have been describ- 
ing. The shutter fixed to these cameras is automatic, with 
various speeds, and with the new Antinous release fitted, while 
the lens, a rapid aplanat, works at F/7.5. We find the view- 
finder very clear in its image, and having a spirit-level attached 
to it, the convenience of which is evident, for its close proximity 
enables the camera to be levelled at the same time that the view 
is arranged on the finder. 

The camera and three dark slides is included in a neat and 
serviceable box, and is extremely handy for packing and for 
carrying about. One of these fine little instruments, with the 
ordinary rapid aplanat, including three dark slides and focussing 
screen, sells for £3 3s., while the postcard size, with double 
extension, is marked at £3 15s. 

Neat in appearance, small in compass, extremely portable, as 
light, we should imagine, as it is possible to make it, and withal 
an instrument for serious work, we feel that the ‘‘ Mite " Pocket 
Folding Camera will take a lot of beating, and it will certainly 
tax the ingenuity of the manufacturer to procure an instrument 
weighing less yet as good in TOL TOTT smaller in size and 
yet capable of such good work. We confidently point it out to 
the amateur in search of an instrument that will make his 
photography all pleasure and no burden on the longest day’s 
holiday. 


—— — HM9*———— 


MESSRS. J. J. GRIFFIN AND THE OIL 
PROCESS. 


M ESSRS. J. J. GRIFFIN are going in thoroughly for the 
oil process, and have recently added two new introduc- 
tions in connection therewith. In the first place, in addition 
to the black pigment they can now provide burnt umber and 
venetian red colours. Any or all of these colours can be mixed 


in order to provide different colours. Other pigments will be 
ready shortly. j 

They are also placing on the market a new spring handle for 
the brushes. This handle is of particular service when it is 
required to “ hop” away the pigment from any portion of the 
print, for by its use this operation is very quickly and efficiently 


OIL-PRINTING PROCESS, 
To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Sır, —As a great many of your readers will probably be trying 
oil printing, perhaps the following hint may be found useful. 
To shorten the bristles of a brush, or to shape them like a deer's 
foot, as recommended by M. Demachy, soak the bristles in strong 
glue or size, and then set aside to dry, taking care that all the 
bristles are straight. When hard, cut nearly to the length or 
shape required, and then grind the rest down on a grindstone, 
first wiping the loose dust off the stone. If the hairs tend to fray 
out whilst grinding, bind them round tightly with string. When 
finished, soak well in water to remove the glue. The brush will 
be slightly softened by this dodge.— Yours, etc., 

STANLEY SAUNDERS. 


———— M 7 


Oil-Printing Process.—For the convenience of those who wish 
to give the oil process a trial, Messrs. J. J. Griffin and Sons, 
Ltd., Kingsway, London, who have introduced this process 
according to the directions of the inventor, Mr. G. E. H. 
Rawlins, are supplying complete outfits at normal prices: quar- 
ter-plate, 3s. 6d. ; 5 by 4, 4s. ; half-plate, 4s. 6d. These outfits - 
contain one packet oil pigment paper, one tube pigment, one 


performed. The price of this spring handle, which is an No. 2 size brush, one palette knife, six pieces specially prepared 
extremely convenient accessory, is 6d. blotters, and one copy of instructions. 
—————— 


Watford Photographic Society.—At the annual meeting, held 
on the sth inst., Mr. H. Langford Lewis, of 78, Gladstone Road, 
Watford, was elected hon. sec. in place of Mr. C. J. Trevarthen, 
who has been secretary since the formation of the society, and 
now takes the position of chairman. Mr. Bateman was elected 
hon. treasurer, and the other officers were re-elected. 

Stereoscopic Society.—The “ annual draw ” is now taking place, 


there being 364 slides to divide, over and above the 275 slides 
sent to the Children's Ward of the Royal Infirmary, Aberdeen, 


and 120 slides sent to a local cottage hospital. This is the 
fifteenth year of the society's existence. There is a vacancy for 
one member. Application should be made to'*the hon. secretary, 
B. Diveri, Huntly, N.B. The entrance fee is 1s. 6d., and annual 
subscription is 2s. 


Coventry Photographic Club.—The hon. secretary, Mr. T. J. 
Mercer, has changed his address, and in future all communica- 
tions should be sent to him at The Manor House Farm, Exhall, 


near Coventry. 
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INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. | 


In order to relieve the pages of “ The Amateur Photographer " of Answers 
to questions and Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order | 
to save correspondents the disappointment of delay which the crowded | 
condition of our pages often renders unavoidable, a selection only of the 


Answers are published, the remainder being answered FREE by POST. l E 


All questions must be written legibly, with name and full postal address $ 
of the enquirer (not for publication), and questions or prins MUST NA 
BE ACCOMPANIED BY THE ENQUIRY COUPON (SEE 
ADVERTISEMENT PAGE xxx.) and addressed to the Editor, 

“The Amateur Photographer," 52, Lonz Acre, London. W.C. 


Combined Bath for Purple-Black Tones. cul oru ping za pe De disi dus of e 
Will you kindly give me a formula for a good combined  Flemaining under tne deposit of goid trom the toning bath; Du 
' ique and CET bath, and the way to tepare it? I wish the change is usually only slight. Either your fixing bath is too 
to obtain good purple tones on P.O.P., something like the strong or (more likely) the prints are not sufficiently toned in 
enclosed print. I have tried several formulas, but have ‘he gold bath. You should examine the prints by transmitted 
been uaable to get any further than rich brown tones. light, and do not fix them until all redness has disappeared from 
W. R. G. the shadows. 


The tone of the print you enclose is not agreeable, owing to ; ‘ : : 
its having been immersed too long in a combined bath. The Transferring Negative Film from Celluloid to Glass. 


yellowness in the sky is caused by sulphuration. The reason I should very much like to know whether it is possible 
tibet Pea pns do not give A en ee a to somehow transfer a negative film from celluloid to a 
Slane az a dey pieces of waste PO Pin ihe baih, oi aadi . Qu o nonea e One E negative Whi I partion: 
a few grains of silver chloride, you would find that the bath : T d iud odi MA Mo jx iq 
would then be capable of giving colder tones than those already — The following is the plan recommended by Dr. E. Vogel. 
obtained. Another plan is to keep your old combined baths Cut the gelatine with a sharp knife all round the edge, being 
and add a little to the new bath before use, so ensuring the careful not to cut entirely through the celluloid support. Then 
presence of silver, which will help in giving the cold tone you immerse in the following bath :— 


require. The following is a representative formula :— hr ldem E ETE 200 C.C. 7 oz. 
IC MINH est ue GT Hos Caustic potash solution (1 to 3)... 15 c.c. 4 drm. 
Ammonium sulphocyanide ...................... 75 gr. bormalin 2452s ndt rer qe erred 4 C.C. 1 drm. 
See lead |... 5O »s The negative is allowed to remain in this solution for five or 
a d févr pea eO SiS QUI nde eladaess IS » ten minutes, when it is removed without washing, to a bath of :— 
$E. 20 d fS I : 

ATONE” Sires cr ee : iL .—€———M— 300 c.c. 10j oz. 
ur a mE 9 oz. Hydrochloric acid ...................- 15 C.C. 4 drm. 
Dissolve in hot water, stand a few days, filter, and add :— In this bath the film will loosen, and when the cut edges show 
Gold chlorid signs of risiag, the gelatine may be rolled free with the fingers, 
Water. OTIC soere sranna r E a aA : zh and may then be washed in one or two changes of water, and 

eestatsoscesssertesesesesoseecoooosesocecceocsecosvaes Z. 


transferred to a gelatinised glass plate. 


Washing Lantern Emulsion. Mounting Carbon Transparencies and Opals. 
Re emulsion for printing-out lantern slides, given to 
" Microbe ” on p. 503, vol. xlv., I do not understand how one 
is to wash the emulsion without dissolving away the solution. 


Would you kindly tell me: (1) The way to finish off carbon 

transparencies ready for window display, and (2) the usual 

methods of mouating and displaying opals in carbon? 
QUIZ. 


(1) The carbon transparency should be placed with its film- 
side in contact with ground glass, the ground side nearest to 
the film. The two must be bound together around the edges 
with lantern-slide binding strips, in order to exclude dust. The 
most suitable way of mounting them for exhibition in a drawing- 
room window is to fit them in what are known in the trade as 
transparency frames; grooved metal frames with a hinged top 
for the admission of the mounted transparencies, the hinged 
top then being turned over and making the frame complete. 
` The edges of the frame, of course, entirely hide the binding 
Prints Turning Yellow in Fixing Bath. strips. The frames can be bought in brass and white metal from 

H . any of the leading dealers in photographic goods. (2) Similar 

ow can I prevent P.O.P. from turning yellow after frames can be used if the opals are intended for viewing by 
toning when placed in the fixing bath? I am using aa ordi- transmitted light, the protecting cover-glass being a plain one. 
nary gold toning bath and the strength of hypo recom- Some people like to mount such things in special frames made 
mended by the makers of the paper. Directly I put the for use as lamp shades and for the sides of hall lanterns; 
toned prints in the hypo they turn brownish yellow, and do most of the leading dealers can give you further information ia 
not look as if they were toned at all. AURIC. this respect. For viewing by reflected light, the finished opal 

It is evident that the actual image is changed in the hypo be- is usually framed ir. the usual way, or stood upon a small metai 
cause it has not been sufficiently toned with gold. Some change easel. 


lf vou follow the directions and permit the emulsion to set 
frmly in a porcelaia tray, it is a very simple matter to cut it 
iato strips and place it in a muslin bag, which can be suspended 
in a vessel of water, a regular supply of clean water being 
passed through it in order to wash away the soluble salts. A 
gelatine emulsion, when set, is not soluble in cold water, but of 
course it would be liable to liquefy if brought into contact with 
warm or hot water. For most purposes, five or tea minutes’ 
washing of the emulsion mentioned will be sufficient. 
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A HANDBOOK OF THE WET COLLODION PROCESS. 


LTHOUGH the amateur worker now seldom busies himself 

with the wet collodion process, this method of negative 
making is by no means defunct, as those who make negatives 
for process work almost invariably—at any rate, usually— 
employ the old wet process, and enlarged negatives, also lantern 
transparencies, are still made on wet collodion plates. Indeed, for 
completely controlled effects in both these branches of work, the 
wet collodion process is unrivalled, and many of our amateur 
readers might adopt wet collodion for making transparencies and 
in reproducing negatives. 

We are reminded of the present-day importance of collodion by 
the appearance of a handsome volume on the subject by Mr. 
Arthur Payne, son of the veteran worker, Mr. J. B. Payne; this 
book, “The Wet Collodion Process," being published at 3s. by 
Messrs. Mawson and Swan, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. The work 
before us ditfers much from the older handbooks of the collodion 
process, which were published mostly between 1860 and 1880, 
insomuch as a much more matured and scientific view of things 
is taken than in the old days, and the illustrations of apparatus 
and methods of working are photographic illustrations. In saying 
that Mr. Payne takes a scientific view, we may say that his science 
is the genuine science of clear thought and lucid explanation, and 
not the grotesque terminological fantasy which so often goes by 
the name of science. Mr. Payne, for one thing, gives really im- 
portant, accurate, and scientific information about the chemicals 
used in wet plate photography, but he does not burden his 
text with recondite chemical formula. Again, Mr. Payne ıs 


strictly scientific in his use of weights and measures; he makes 
his meaning clear, by avoiding such expressions as “ parts’? and 
"percentages," expressions which are generally misunderstood, 
and are consequently undesirable or debatable. Here is an 
Pune of an instruction by Mr. Payne, an instruction which is 
clear: — 


"C Ieerrous - :Sulpliaté axsdaseuesirdeuesdo Sissr Cv xe di I OZ. avoir, 
Loaf SUSAE qoesestis ce d er nue ste ena ad cen aie I OZ. avoir. 
Acetic ACI, - glace cose ccn e RE Ted j fluid oz. 
Distilled: Water scatet o E EE M eS eu 20 fluid oz." 


How impossible—or rather hopelessly impracticable—it would be 
to express the above simple formula in ‘‘ parts” or “ percentages,” 
or even to express it in terms of the metric system, unless with 
the saving clause, ' near enough for all practical purposes”! 


Mr. Payne’s book is thoroughly practical, and has the stamp of 
being written by a practical worker, who has genuine scientific 
knowledge. 

The process worker will be interested in the method of stripping 
the collodion film described in detail (pp. 89 to 93), a method 
which appears to be somewhat similar to the old and almost for- 
gotten Wenderoth method. By thus stripping, the block maker can 
avoid the use of a reversing mirror or prism ; further, the stripped 


‘negatives may serve for single transfer carbon work or collotype. 


Collodion dry plates are treated of in a special chapter, and a 
really comprehensive index completes the work. 


e 
“THROUGH JAMAICA WITH A KODAK." 


M R. ALFRED LEADER has used his photography to good pur- 

pose in this interesting volume. Though he has apparently 
limited himself to the use of the Kodak, he has, nevertheless, pro- 
duced almost 130 photographs of Jamaica, which are not only of 
excellent quality, but also serve to give a very graphic present- 
ment both of the scenery of the island, and the life and customs 
of the people, and the reader feels that such records of the 
place and people are most illuminating, and serve to make the 
letterpress the more instructive. 

Mr. Leader is not only a good illustrator, but his writing is 
smooth and easy, and he conveys information in an attractive 
manner, without getting into the pedagogue’s seat. This book, 
prefaced as it is by an excellent coloured map, though its aim 


* " Through Jamaica with a Kodak.” By Alfred Leader. 


(John Wright and Co., Bristol; Simpkin and Marshall, London. 


is not to supply a heavy and detailed account of the history, 
manners and customs, or scenery of the island, is yet fnll cf 
interesting information gathered at first hand ; and, to quote the 
author's own words in the preface, we can assure him that kis 
" volume, together with its photographs," will “not be un- 
interesting to the public," but very much the reverse. 

Though appreciations of the work are printed in it from the 
Archbishop of the West Indies and Sir Alfred Jones, the book 
would certainly make its way without such fortuitous aids. 
The writer thanks the block-makers for their excellent work, 
and certainly such praise is well deserved. We are glad to 
recommend this little volume to those who are interested in 
Jamaica and in book illustration by photography. 

Price 6s. net.) 


— 
VOIGTLANDER'S CATALOGUE. 


HE production of catalogues has become quite a fine art ; in 
binding, in illustration, in letterpress, many of them sur- 
pass the selling book for which the public pays its price. 
Amongst the best of such productions Messrs. Voigtlander, of 
12, Charterhouse Street, Holborn Circus, London, E.C., must 
claim a premier place. Here is a full catalogue of photographic 
cameras and lenses running to sixty pages, printed on fine paper, 
and bound in attractive brown boards, with green lettering in 
most excellent taste. Each page of letterpress is surrounded by 
a pictorial border printed in pink ink, while the illustrations are 
not confined to the ordinary blocks of cameras and lenses, but 
first-rate pictures, taken with Voigtlander goods, are given, some 
of which are of a high order of merit. Dr. Hans Harting, 
F.R.P.S., contributes an excellent article, entitled ‘‘ Hints on 
Lenses," which should prove useful and illuminating to those 
who have the difficult task of selecting a lens to suit the 
particular class of work which they wish to do. 
This catalogue is distinguished from its predecessors by a large 
number of innovations. The Heliar, Dynar, and Oxyn series of 


lenses have attained a wide popularity since the previous issue, 
and light-filters of approved design are fully described. Much 
attention 1s given to the New Metal and Reflex cameras, and to 
the description of the complete outfits which the firm are now 
prepared to supply. 

It should be noted that the sole agent in Great Britain and 
the Colonies is F. G. Phillips, to whom, as above, application 
should be made for this catalogue, which we strongly advise our 
readers to apply for, as it is unique of its kind, and not only a 
guide to lens and camera purchasers, but well worth possessing 
for its excellent illustrations and its article on the use of the 
lens. 

Terme of Subecription for “The Amateur Photographer," 
eent poet free on date of publication. 


United Kingdom 
Postal Union 


| Six months, 7s. 6d. Twelve months, 153s. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


HE Convention of 1907 is past. It remains 
only as a pleasant memory, a recollection of 
kindly greetings, new friendships made 
and old ones renewed, with never a serious 
rift in the lute's tuneful harmony. There 
was a shimmer of warm air, a sparkle on 

leaf and flower, and a lilt in the voice made glad by 
the coming of long-delayed summer. The visit to 
Hereford leaves a sweet dream-vision of bright sun- 
shine, sparkling river, and the rich green of foliage and 
luscious meadows. There is nothing theatrical about 
Hereford's beauties; they are soft and sweet, alluring 
one to indulge in rest rather than stirring to activity. 
Our Special Correspondent describes the character 
of the meetings as in a state of transition, the culti- 
vation of the more serious giving place to the develop- 
ment of the indulgence in pleasure. That may be so, 
but it is certainly worthy of notice that during the last 
year or two the cultivation of the social side of the 
Convention gathering has been unaccompanied by inci- 
dents and manners which formerly called forth an 
expression of our strong disapproval. Probably self- 
respect and dignity are the more enduring when 
following on a period of wild oat sowing, and one 
looks forward with confidence to the influence for good 
which will be effected by the visit of the Convention to 
Brussels next year. 
S ee 

In order to make room for the continuation of our 
notice of the Convention doings, we are compelled to 
hold over until next week the completion of Mrs. Ellen 
Duncan's critique of the pictorial photographs at the 
Irish International Exhibition. 


e © Q 


The world in general, and certainly the photographic 
world, is little cognisant of the extraordinary develop- 
ments which are taking place nowadays in radiographic 
work. Modern apparatus is so far in advance of the 
apparatus which was at the disposal of radiographers 


of ten years ago that many things can be done to-day 
which formerly would not have been dreamed of. The 
efforts of most workers have been mainly directed 
towards the shortening of exposures, and with the 
latest forms of X-ray coils it is possible to get a good 
outline of the human heart in so short a space of time 
that it is quite distinct. A photograph has been taken 
by Mr. Geoffrey Pearce, right through the skull of a 
living subject, within four seconds, whilst Dr. Rosen- 
thal, of Munich, has succeeded in obtaining photo- 
graphs through the thickest parts of the body in a frac- 
tion of a second. Mr. Pearce's results were the sub- 
ject of much comment at the recent conversazione of 
the Roval Societv. 
e 8 8 


Photographers have a way of looking on the nega- 
tive as an aid to the reproduction or multiplication of 
photographs, when as a matter of fact the negative is 
rather a hindrance and a complication than a help; but 
the negative is a hindrance and a complication which 
we are accustomed to, because nearly all of our usual 
photographic methods give a negative in the first in- 
stance. When a photographic method gives a trans- 
parent positive as a result of exposure in the camera, 
that same photographic method, if now employed for 
making prints, will vield any number of positives from 
the original positive, and this without the use or inter- 
vention of a negative. In reproducing positives from 
a positive the camera or the printing frame may be 
used as circumstances indicate; just as is the case in 
making positives from a negative. The above is not 
only true of monochrome processes, but also in a some- 
what more limited sense of the various one-plate heho- 
chrome processes, like the old silver chloride process, 
Lippmann method, the method on the new Lumière 
plates mentioned in our columns last week ('' Notes 
and Comments," p. 69), and the Ducos du Hauron- 
Bercegol method, the plates for which are supplied bv 
Jougla, of Paris, a method described rather fullv on 
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p. 437 of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER of May 14th 
last. As a matter of fact, however, the limita- 
tions of these heliochromic methods step in as 
very pronounced factors when reproduction is car- 
ried out; and when the original is rather far 
from mature as regards colouring, and the print 
or reproduction is correspondingly far from the first 
plate, reproduction becomes unsatisfactory. ^ Difficul- 
ties of the kind may be overcome, but it may be well 
to remember that these difficulties are secondary, and 
are not due to the fact that the first or original photo- 
graph is a positive rather than a negative. 
$ 8 8 

We do not always find ourselves in agreement with 
the views expressed by our contemporary which hails 
from Coventry, but we fully share his surprise and 
annoyance at the extraordinary lack of publicity which 
has been given to the unique collection of pictorial 
photographs which forms a section of the Irish Inter- 
national Exhibition, and which we have the best 
possible reason for knowing was only brought together 
and arranged with more than ordinary effort. We 
have repeatedly urged the executive to at least send a 


as T) 


Misprized Virtues. 


Were we all obliged to make our own platinum paper, 
with what a pean should we not receive the commercially- 
\ produced platinotype, with its full and faithful image- 
rendering qualities. And if we were, furthermore, all con- 
strained to complete our partly printed-out image. by means of a 
mercurialised developer, how enthusiastically we should sing the 
praises of the technician who should discover that potassium oxalate 
would ensure a far more superb print. At the same time, there are 
ingenious people who can make the debilitated qualities of the 
home-made calomel-dosed platinum print convey very graceful 
whispers of decorative tonality. Such, for instance, describes some 
of the prints shown by Miss Lohmann a few days ago at the Lyceum 
Club. This undaunted young lady, unable to obtain supplies of 
Japanese tissue coated with the platinotype emulsion, set herself to 
learn to do it herself. It is true that each particular print is an 
experiment in itself, the exposure and development being unknown 
factors; but whenever good luck brings a masterpiece it is unique 
and unrepeatable. 


The Prismatic Potato. 


The potato plate, designed to render the prismatic hues of nature 
with as much certainty and perfection as taking an ordinary mono- 
chrome photograph, fis been talked and written about for so 
long, that when last week it was rushed upon the London photo- 
graphic public, I, as well as a good many others, had almost for- 
gotten the main points of Messrs. Lumiére's clever invention. 
Looking up the latest book on “ Natural ‘ Color’ Photography,” pub- 
lished last year, I found a somewhat confused account given of it, 
followed by Mr.Wall's comment, that it and similar direct processes 
“are not of much practical value." This, however, failed to put me 
off, and I was by no means surprised to find that, so far from 
being of not much value, the Autochrome plate is probably of more 
practical utility than all the other colour processes put together. 
“C. B.," who claims the sole British rights of discovering Messrs. 
Lumiére's discovery, kindly initiated me, and provoked my astonish- 
ment at the success of his first attempt; while Mr. James Sinclair 
showed me, by means of a microscope, how the wonderful potato 
picture is built up. 


* 


Progressives Wanted. 


It should prove a good move on the part of the Convention to 
hold the next meeting at Brussels. At the same time, a word might 
well have been spoken for La Belle France and “l'entente photo- 
graphique." However, the capital of Belgium is not only a most 
interesting city—a kind of pocket Paris—but is the centre of a 
splendid field for photographic topography. As regards the Here- 
‘ord meeting, it seems to have been somewhat uneventful. Why 
was the big splash made by the oil printing process not boomed? 
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copy of the catalogue to those ladies and gentlemen 
who have lent their works, but without avail. Our 
contemporary referred to suggests that the Dublin 
authorities should find out ‘‘ the official responsible for 
the concealment of their photographic section." Un- 
fortunately the only responsible parties are just those 
Dublin authorities themselves, and although, through 
its Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER was intimately 
associated with this collection of photographs up to the 
time of the opening of the exhibition, we have been un- 
happily unable to induce the authorities to give the 
matter the announcement it deserves. 


€ & & 


It is not every amateur photographer who carefully 
arranges and indexes his negatives on the record system, 
but we find a statement in the newspapers that the 
Queen is setting a good example in this direction, as her 
Majesty has made arrangements for the orderly arrang- 
ing and indexing of her stock of over ten thousand 
negatives. Even among the more active amateur 
photographers there must be but few with even five 
thousand subjects worth preserving. 


Why was it left to an outsider to 
open the Convention week in 
London with the potato plate, 
while Hereford wondered and Ju NE 
longed for enlightenment? And we Fm 
why, too, did the “exhibition "' = 
include a second-hand attraction, — = 
consisting of reflex cameras? Is 
there nothing else worthy of atten- 
tion amongst the huge assortment of photographic apparatus? 
There are plenty of “men of light” in the P.C.U.K. What are 
lacking seem to be leaders with red-hot, new and attractive notions. 
Geniuses of this order should apply to Mr. Bridge. 


The Blight of Cheapness. 

It has often been said that one of the reasons for so much in- 
different amateur photography is that the materials are so exceed- 
ingly cheap that most people acquire the incurable habit of photo- 
graphic dissipation—trifling with the fancies of a passing impulse 
rather than bending all their talents and energy upon a worthy con- 
ception. If plates and papers were six times as expensive as they 
now are, it 1s possible that the average photograph would be at 
least six times as worthy and as interesting as are those which are 
made on plates that cost a “bob” a dozen; for the cheapness 
of the plate not only leads to habitual carelessness in all that per- 
tains to an exposure, but discourages the wholesome practice of 
constraining a negative to yield the effect aimed at. One of the 
best-known exponents of superlative technical excellence—who was 
by many regarded as a pattern of photographic purists—the late 
Colonel Gale, used to spend an enormous amount of time and skill 
in the ‘‘after-treatment” of his negatives with chemicals, paint, 
pencil, and papier-minéral. Of the last-named material, it has 
been said that one of his negatives consumed over a quire. 


“ Slc Itur Ad——’’ 


It is open to discussion whether this deliberate and definite 
method of controlling printing values is not of a higher order than 
certain haphazard practices whereby additions and  subtrac- 
tions are profusely and somewhat recklessly applied to 
prints. One praiseworthy point of the  subtly-controlled 
prints of Colonel Gale is that the product “is always 
‘“ photographic" in its main characteristic, and—as far as the 
print is concerned—is a veritable photograph—i.e., a light-impressed 
image of the negative. Sooner or later there is bound to come a 
sharp cleavage between the photograph which is imbued with artistic 
merit and the hybrid in which the photograph is purely subsidiary to 
the cunning hand of the more or less accomplished draftsman. 
Harking back to artistic merit, I was struck thoughtful by Mr. 
Humphery’s ingenious dodge, explained to the Convention, of turning 
photographic prose into pictorial metre by obscuring a print with a 
veil of Russian bass matting. 
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ONE HUNDRED AND 


N the making of a photographic picture, what is 
commonly called a pictorial photograph, I -believe 
nothing tells more than point of view and con- 
sideration. The meaning of the former you will 

understand, but I am not at all sure that you will catch 
what I mean by consideration. I don’t think the term 
really expresses me properly, but for the moment I can 


No 1. 


find no more suitable word. For instance, you are out 
with your camera, and you come across a subject which 
pleases you. Well, you do not stop to consider why it 
pleases you; still less do you stay and ask yourself 
whether the same subject under slightly different condi- 
tions would be better. We are all apt to take things 
as they are, and expect the representation to be as good 
as we imagined the scene to be. 

It might almost be said that a scene is never in 
reality as pleasing as we think it to be. That’s one 
reason why photographs are so often disappointing. 
We look at a scene, and straightway unconsciously 
wrap it around with imagination, and think of it, and 
remember it as a much fairer vision than it really is, and 
so I submit that the problem for the pictorial worker is 
to carefully consider under what circumstances, what 
conditions of light and atmosphere, this or that scene or 
subject may be found in, which will give it the enhanced 
beauty which imagination lent it when first seen. — 

Do you follow me? Perhaps not. Suppose you visit 
Windsor for the first time. Well, you can, I think, 
hardly fail to be very powerfully impressed with the 
picturesqueness of the grand old pile of masonry of 
mixed periods ; but there it is, plain and bald and 
straightforward. Still it impresses, and the impression 
vou would carry away would be one of romance and 
beauty, and so it may be necessary, if you would get a 
photographic rendering at all commensurate with the 
impression, to choose some time of day when the light 
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FORTY-FIRST LESSON. 


or the atmosphere imparts to the subject an added 
beauty, which will to some extent bring it up to the 
standard of your imagined view. 


A New Field. 


I had intended that these lessons during the summer 
weeks should be chiefly concerned with such subjects 
as I might find in my own immediate neighbourhood, 
because being a very ordinary sort of district I felt sure 
that any landscape attractions I might find about me 
could certainly be equalled and easily surpassed in 
almost anyone’s district. But events come which dis- 
turb one’s plans, and at about the time when many of 
my readers are getting away for holidays, or are anti- 
cipating holiday-making in the very near future, I was 
constrained to leave the beaten track and hie me to 
Hereford’s fair city to attend the Photographic Conven- 
tion. Now it is all very well for the proprietors of 
great business concerns, who apparently can at a 
moment's notice shift all the responsibility of manage- 
ment on to other shoulders and take a holiday, and it 
is seemingly quite easy for the editors of photographic 
papers, which to all appearance edit themselves ; such 
gentlemen can slip away from office and spend a leisure 
week or so at Convention, or any other event; but 1 
found myself in Hereford under the necessity of writing 
my weekly elementary lesson with little or no material, 


so I denied myself the excursion to Weobley and Pem- 
bridge, and after some four hours' steady writing in 
my room, and a brief lunch too, took my 5 by 4 hand 
camera and made my way to Hereford's most cele- 
brated ‘‘ view ’’ to see what I could make of it. 


A Changeful Light. 


It chanced to be a sunny afternoon, with a blue sky, 
with here and there a woolly ball of cream-coloured 
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cloud. Even whilst I was opening my camera I was 
conscious of the changefulness of the light—one 
moment a dazzling blaze, the next subdued and softened 
as one of these detached masses of thin cloud drifted 
across the sun's face. 

So I waited and watched. Someone with a camera 
whom I met remarked that it seemed a pity the view 
had been so much taken already. He passed on, scorn- 


ing to ‘‘ take '" what had become so familiar by picture 


postcard and commercial ''view." I waited and 
watched. And that is just what I want my good reader 
to do on every occasion. We photographers are so 
apt to accept things just as we find them, rarely con- 
sidering how much better and how different the same 
scene might be under altered circumstances of light or 
weather. 

I noticed that at one moment the bridge was flooded 
with sunlight, and the cathedral tower rose dark and 
solemn beyond; next the cloud which had screened the 
sun had drifted, and the bridge was dark, and the tower 
in sunlight. These constant changes were very in- 
teresting, and at once made one feel that careful selec- 
tion of a particular moment might secure a fine effect 
which at another time would not be there. 

I find that of all my exposures on that particular 
scene, and I made six in all, not one can be called 
really successful from a pictorial view point ; perhaps 
the scene, although so well composed, would never lend 
itself to pictorial expression. Be that as it may, I 
exposed with an isochromatic plate, but without a 
screen. With my lens at F/8, and the shutter at 
I-20th, I took No. 1 photograph of the Town Bridge, 
Hereford, with the tower of the cathedral showing 
beyond.  ''Thought you advocated always using a 
screen? " you remark. Quite right, so I do, and I 
omitted to use a screen in this case merely in order that 
in No. 2 you should have the opportunity of comparing 
the result without and with a screen in a subject such 
as this, when there is no particularly strong cloud effect 
to secure, and not very marked colour scheme to 
correct. 

Well, there is the result, not shown nearly as well in 
these reproductions as on the original prints, but | 
think there will be a sufficient contrast to show vou 
what a much better rendering one gets with a screen 
than when we work without one. There is more relief, 
more contrast, vet nothing approaching to harshness ; 
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the suggestion of sunlight underneath and beyond the 
arches of the bridge is truer. I used a screen calcu- 
lated to require six times the normal exposure; so rest- 
ing the camera partly on the iron railings, I gave one- 
third second exposure, which was as nearly as need be 
to six times the 1-20th exposure given without a screen. 


A Better View Point. 


Not only are we all very prone to take the subject 
just as it comes as regards light and shade, but we 
probably rarely stay to think if a better point of view 
may not be found, or a point of view from which some- 
thing of interest may be included. 

Don’t be greedy, and try and take your subject so 
large, on such a large scale ; probably a more distant 
view point will be more satisfactory than the nearer 
one in which we were first impressed by the particular 
subject. 

So I retreat a little way along the towpath of the 
river, and I encounter a girl with a white dress and a 
white sunshade. She is negotiating terms for the hire 
of a boat, and I observe the vivid white note which she 
forms in the scene; there is nothing nearly so white in 
the whole field of view; it gleams like flame does this 
white spot. There is a moment when the bridge and 
distance is clouded over, the white figure remaining in 
strong sunlight, so 1 let go the shutter, and No. 3 is 
the somewhat inadequate result. 

No, my reader, the owner of the white dress was 
nothing to me, merely a white spot on a landscape, in 
proof of which mark that in the next exposure, No. 4, 
the white dress has gone afloat with her favoured 
swain, another white spot ; and perhaps on the whole 
this fourth aspect of the bridge and cathedral is the 
most picturesque in point of view and general lighting. 


A Wise Expenditure. 


'* Four plates to secure one picture! '"" you may ex- 
claim. Well, why not?—for it isn't only the single 


r No. 4. 


picture you obtain, but the useful lesson which a com- 
parison of the various results furnishes. Try every 
subject that really attracts you from several different 
points of view, and above all, under different conditions 
of light. 

Unless it be one of those cloudless days of which we 
may have some memory in previous years, but which 
have been conspicuously absent this year, there is cer- 
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tain to be a changefulness in the light. You know how 
looking out over the meadows or the grassy slopes of 
the downs you see the sun shadows chasing each other 
away into distance, and you know how on such a day 
vou find yourself first for a moment in sunshine, then 
in shade, as though a window in the heavens had sud- 
denlv been closed, and you remark that the gleam 
which a moment before had warmed you is now travel- 
ling fast across the landscape; a tree stands out from 
the dark distance brilliantly golden, and sinks into in- 
significance, absorbed in the general tone of objects 
behind it; a church tower caught by a passing ray of 
sunshine will seem to pierce the blue sky like a white 
spear, the bluest and purest of skies seeming dark 
behind it, and next moment the illumining ray having 
sped on, the spire is dark on a lighter background of 
blue. These are some of the effects which the photo- 
grapher should watch for; the light and shade of a sub- 
ject is more important than the intrinsic interest of the 


ET Studies. 


We often see in exhibitions and elsewhere a photo- 
graph called ‘‘ A Study," and we know perfectly well 
it has demanded practically no study at all; it was just 
taken straight away, and the producer being a little at 
a loss what to call it, christened it '' A Study ’’; but 
the practice of studying one's subject is just what I 
would wish to encourage. Wait, watch, and portray 
vour subject under a number of different conditions, 
and then compare the results. In the present instance 
I give you the results of four out of six exposures made 
in the course of an hour or rather less, whilst I was 
trying to find the best conditions under which to secure 
a well known and rather hackneyed view. I have 
aforetime told my readers that if I were deciding upon 
a place or district in which to make new pictures I 
should prefer one in which I had often photographed 
before, because I should be sure that scenes with which 
l am already familiar would upon further study reveal 
themselves in quite new aspects. How different a 
scene may become after one has grown accustomed to 
itis one of the phenomena which is constantly present- 


E 


No. 5. 
ing itself to me, and makes old haunts constant sources 
of new inspiration and enjoyment. 
In the Morning. 


It seemed to me that the six exposures on Hereford 
Bridge were about all that it was necessary to give 
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until I chanced to pass that way the following morn- 
ing. The light, instead of being full on the bridge as 
it had been the previous afternoon, was now on my 
right hand, and was shining across the scene with the 
result shown in fig. 5, which is the negative I should 
select were I intent upon perfecting a picture of this 


The change in the direction of the 
light had made all the difference, and perhaps a still 
earlier visit would have shown it in a still more pleasing 
light; but the photographer takes things as they are at 
the moment he happens to visit them, and does not 
sufficiently consider whether under some changed con- 
ditions they might not be greatly enhanced. 


particular view. 


Cattle Subjects. 


Passing on my way along the side of the River Wye, 
which flows so placidly under Hereford's banks, I 
found my way to the meadows, where under the broad 
shadows of aspen and ash, cattle rested, whilst others 
made their way down sloping banks sprinkled with 
white umbels, like fountains’ spray, and standing 
knee-deep in the water, remained as unmovable as if 
carved in stone. Thus will cattle behave the country 
over in hot weather, and an exposure of half a second or 
a second is quite easily possible. And here I made another 
series of what may be genuinely called studies, first 
trying the effect of the sun behind my back and shining 
on to the broad sleek backs of the kine; next getting 
the sun in front of me, so that the animals were out- 
lined in light against the deep reflections on the water; 
sometimes disturbing the water with a handful of 
stones in order to cause ripples, or transplanting some 
giant plant of hemlock so as to bring its white 
blossoms to show in contrast against the reflection of a 
tree. Thus a couple of hours soon sped, and ten expo- 
sures on those cattle were made, some of which shall 
form the text of next week's lesson. 


A Friendly Act. 


On my way back I passed through the cathedral 
precincts, and a pleasing bit of light on a porch, with 
the dark foliage of a young tree showing in contrast, 
attracted my notice; but I should have to use a small 
stop, and it was S o'clock in the afternoon; that would 
mean a long exposure, and I had no stand, nor could 
I find any support. A friend passing offered to solve 
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the difficulty by assuming an attitude such as one 
associates with the game of leap-frog, and on his broad 
stalwart back I rested my camera, whilst I gave a three 
seconds' exposure, with complete success as regards 
movement, as may be seen by the sixth little photo- 
graph reproduced. So, if possible, take with you on 
your excursions an obliging person with a broad back. 

How interesting are the peeps of architecture seen 
between trees! How much more pleasing as pictures 
these glimpses of arches and columns generally are than 


Readers are Invited 
to Criticise. 


OME weeks ago we reproduced a 
print by a reader, and invited other 
readers to criticise, with the result that 
we secured a good deal of interesting 
expression of opinion. The same reader 
now sends the accompanying print, and 
we invite the opinions of any who care 
to write. We must, however, stipulate 
that no communication shall exceed 250 
words, or about one-third of a column. 
The producer of the print writes as 
follows :— 


* Enclosed please find another print for 
criticism; an effort to express firelight 
effect by daylight, in the way as I ‘ead 
some time ago in one of the photographic 
papers, viz., by blocking up the whole of 
a low window except one bottom pane, 
and using a reflector to throw the light 
upward. 

“ Plate, Imperial Ortho Special Sensitive, 
backed; exposure, 15 sec. (as long as the 
victim could keep quiet), at F/6.5; de- 
veloped in diluted pyro-soda; print on 
Rotos carbon surface developed in rodinal." 


—— ——$4————— 
HACKNEY PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 


Ta above society announces its annual 
exhibition to take place, November 6 
to 9, at King’s Hall, Hackney Baths. The 
hon. sec., Mr. Walter Self, 70, Paragon 
Road, Hackney, should be applied to for 
entry forms and particulars. A corre- 
spondent kindly sends us the following 
useful hints which cropped up in the course 
of a paper read by Mr. Linley on the 
occasion of the opening of the society's 
new meeting-room, the Board-room of 
Hackney Baths: 

Mr. Linley dealt with a few points as 
regards cleanliness in the dark-room: 
(1) Removal of stoppers, by tapping, from 
the necks of bottles in which they have 
become stuck; (2) keeping the stopper 
clasped between the palm and the little 
finger of the left hand, that is, the ° 
one which has been used to remove it, and 
not placing it on the bench to pick up im- 
purities; (3) pouring on the side remote 
from the label for the preservation of the latter; (4) pouring into 
a bottle by letting the liquid run down a glass rod inserted into 
the mouth of the bottle. 

Mr. Reeve, who also read a paper, dealt with “ Melting of 
Lantern Slides," and stated that after having tested all the usual 
methods, he found as a result of subsequent baking in an oven, that 
the only method which could be relied on was that of soaking the 
finished slide in a 1 to 10 per cent. solution of potassium bichromate, 
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the view of an entire building! It is the same story of 
light and shade. One feels that when the early builders 
designed and constructed the great ecclesiastical build- 
ings much of the designing had in view the play of 
light and shade which carving and tracery would make 
manifest. Had the earth remained enfolded in her 
primeval clouds of vapour, as the planet Venus is 
thought to be, and the sunlight had not penetrated 
when man began to build, it must have made a great 
difference. A. Horsey HINTON. 
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drying and exposing to light, say, for 30 minutes or 60 minutes, 
the time itself being immaterial so long as it was sufficient to 
render the gelatine insoluble under the influence of heat and 
moisture. The bichromate was then washed out and, if necessary, 
given a bath of alum to remove stain. After finally washing and 
drying, the slides were bound up and the bindings dipped in varnish 
to prevent the film taking up hygroscopic moisture from the 
atmosphere after its thorough drying previous to binding. 
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HOW I INSTALLED MY ENLARGER. 


By H. T. MUNKMAN, M.Sc. 5 
C3 
A 
EIE EIU NECEM CERE] 
HAD been to our photographic club, in front of the condenser, and thus making a 
which is not considered, by the mem- serviceable enlarger, with the rising front and 
Q bers at any rate, a second-class affair. rackwork focussing adjustments of the camera 
I bad spent the evening enlarging, itself available. The idea tempted me, but on 
and I left with several bad prints anda examining one in use I was reluctantly com- 
temper worse than the prints. The dishes pelled to discard the notion. It was not quite 
I had found dirty, the enlarger, having as rigid as it ought to be, and moreover, I 
frequently suffered at the hands of our feared that the heat from the condenser would 
chumsiest and most careless members, damage the camera. 
needed the exercise of considerable After much careful consideration, I deter- 
patience before it could be prepared for mined upon an apparatus having a rack and 
serious work, and generally I had experi- pinion adjustment, and I purchased, without lens, the 
enced those objectionable drawbacks complete outfit for 4.3 10s., quarter-plate size. 
which must be familiar to all who depend My camera is a Sanderson, and a local joiner made a 
upon a club apparatus. fitting for the lens board similar to that of the camera 
I resolved to set up an enlarger of my itself. Thus I could readily detach the lens and board 
own, and forthwith wrote round for many from the camera and insert it in position on the en- 
catalogues. A daylight instrument 1 larger. This is much better than fitting a flange and 
ruled out of court immediately. The dif- screwing in the lens. It is also much cheaper. 
ficulties of exposure and the limitations it I next made a permanent stand for the apparatus, 
imposed as regards size of enlargement since, to get full value out of an enlarger, it must be 
and dependence upon sunlight were too ever ready. A bar of wood, W, was securely fixed to 
much for me. the wall, and to this the end of a plank 5 ft. long, 9 in. 
Having determined upon artificial light, wide, and 1 in. thick, P, was screwed. The other end 
it was easy to settle that it must be incan- was supported by a similar piece of planking, Q, 3 ft 
A descent gas. I had electric light at my high, which in turn was made fast to the floor by a 


disposal, but the 
Nernst lamp was 
too expensive in 
the matter of breakages, as I knew to my cost; on the 
other hand, an arc would require special wiring. Oil 
lamps needed little consideration, the dirt trouble and 
smell of:an oil dark-room lamp I had in use warning 
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me from even a tempting offer of a second-hand set 
submitted to me. 

I first considered those recently introduced enlargers 
whioh consist of a source of light, together with a con- 
denser, and which allow of one's camera being attached 


couple of iron right angles, A. This I found an excel- 
lent arrangement, as it allowed of my getting to the 
apparatus from either side. 

The next requisite was the support for the bromide 
paper. For this I purchased a small drawing-board, 
D, and fixed perpen- 
dicularly to it, by 
means of a couple of 
iron right angles, A, 
a stout piece of hard 
wood, R, 9 in. wide. 
Under this support I 
screwed a couple of 
*" runners," S, and 
along the one side a 
guide piece, G, 
which, being pressed 
against the side of 
the bench, ensured 
that the easel was 
parallel to the nega- 
tive. 

I now set about the 
task of determining 
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the accurate focussing for the different sizes of enlarge- 
ment. The position of the back of the lantern was 
marked, a negative was placed in the enlarger, and 
focussing with the rack and pinion, and by moving the 
easel backwards and forwards, a sharp image was 
obtained exactly quarter-plate size. I marked the 
position of the front of the enlarger and of the front of 
the guide piece of the easel on the supporting shelf, 
and numbered these two marks 1. Similarly I obtained 
marks for cabinet size (which pair I numbered 3), for 
half-plate (numbered 4), for full-plate (numbered 7), for 
10 by 8, 12 by 1o, etc. I now. filled in the missing 
pairs of marks, 2, 5, 6, etc., these coming in propor- 
tionately, between those pairs of foci already num- 
bered. The reason for these marks may not be quite 
obvious at first, but the reader will find them extremely 
useful, for he will wish to enlarge part of a negative to 
cover, say, a cabinet paper, when he may have to set 
enlarger and easel at 5 or 6. When this marking of 
the supporting stand has been carefully done, enlarging 
becomes a pleasure, and dozens of prints can be turned 
off, of varying sizes and shapes, to suit the different 
subjects, in the time that the ordinarv club enlarger 
would allow of one or two being finished. 

Now, as regards exposure, I have found that it is 
better to keep all exposures of the same duration as far 
as possible, and to allow for varying densities of nega- 


tives, by alteration in aperture of the lens. I keep in 
a rack a series of eight negatives. These vary from a 
perfect ghost to a somewhat dense one. They are 


marked 64, 45, 32, 22, 16, 11, 8, and 6: 8, and they are 
accurately exposed when printed according to the 
centre underlined numbers given in the table and on 
the paper I am in the ‘habit of using, with those marked 
apertures of the lens. 

The table published therewith I have written out in 
bold figures and pinned on the wall for ready reference. 
Another most useful aid I find is my series of shapes 
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sizes of course, but, in addition, those sizes obtained 
by cutting into two or three pieces the larger sheets, 
i.e., those from full-plate upwards. Thus 1 get :— 


6 by 5 I2 by 1o cut into quarters. 

4 by 28 Full-plate cut three times across. 
64 by 44 Full-plate cut twice across. 
8 by 34 10 by 8 cut three times across. 
8 bys 10 by 8 cut twice across. 
84 by 31 Full-plate cut twice lengthwise. 
ro by 3 I2 by ro cut three times across. 
IO bv 4 10 by 8 cut twice lengthwise. 
10 by 6 12 by 10 cut twice across. 


When enlarging, I fix the front of the enlarger and 
the easel at their corresponding marks, and try the 
shapes in turn until I find that which suits the subject. 
If none quite fit in, I alter the amount of enlargement 
and try again, and in this way I find that I have very 
little waste in trimming. 

In conclusion, I would urge all photographers with 
space at their disposal to invest in an enlarger. The 
cost is very moderate, and is fully repaid by the joy one 
experiences in the use of an apparatus which is always 
ready and in order, and which one soon thoroughly 
masters. For my part, I do all my prints by my lan- 
tern, even when not required of larger size than the 
negative. This obviously limits one to bromide paper 
alone, but what paper offers more varieties? There 
are dozens of different surfaces at one’s disposal, and 
with the many toning processes, several good colours 
in addition. The great drawback, of course, is that 
there are certain limitations in this latter respect, but 
I, for one, have great hopes of Ozobrome. 


EXPOSURE TABLE. 
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Engraved Nos. , 1 2/13 4,5 
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and sizes of the bromide paper at my disposal. ] keep Ha tto x ESL REUS LN 
a good stock of various sizes of bromide paper, post- pr ISI oe] daos Dez sac cda | OO.) is NESS 
cards, cabinet, half, full, ro by 8, and 12 by 10. This Correspond- |, 'Ó ?9 7! Rud Red A Bo 5542897 (2195-190 
I find economical, for it saves undue waste in trimming, Ra ua e uM mue ue ok 
and bromide paper carefully stored does not deteriorate. Sx 34 3o 35 40 | 45 | so | 55 | 67 | 87 | 120 | 188 | 270 

Mv '' shapes and sizes " are cut out of white card- QJ xat ie s repo aoe ooi rer ors 
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DEATH OF MR. JOHN STUART, A PIONEER IN SCOTTISH PHOTOGRAPHY. 


N the afternoon of Wednesday, ryth inst., the grave closed 

over the remains of Mr. John Stuart, of Glasgow and Helens- 
burgh, one of the pioneers of Scottish photography. Mr. Stuart, 
who was known to most professionals and to not a few amateurs, 
for whom he always had a kind word and any quantity of advice 
for the asking, was born in Glasgow in the year 1831. A carpenter 
by early training, he was gradually drawn to photography by bent 
and a zeal to master what was in those now distant davs “a black 
art." The story of his ’prentice efforts reads like a leaf out of 
Smiles’ “Self Help." While attending Dr. Tavlor's natural philo- 
sophy classes in the Andersonian Universitv, Glasgow, as a lad, 
he acquired a rudimentary knowledge of photography, which he 
subsequently developed by attending a course of lectures and 
demonstrations bv the professor of chemistry in the same institu- 
tion. He then, with native pluck, put his theory into practice, and 
with his own hands erected a private studio, made a camera and 
other elementary apparatus, and set to work as an amateur photo- 
grapher. He worked with increasing confidence and enthusiasm, 


until he resolved to embark as a professional photographer on the 
troubled sea of commercial life. From small beginnings he steadily 
advanced, and by-and-by he became one of the best-known of Glas- 
gow's growing host of professionals. He also opened a branch in 
Helensburgh, where he took up his residence, and in its purer and 
sunnier atmosphere carried on most of the printing of his firm. 
Mr. Stuart belonged absolutely to the old school. Straightforward 
portraiture and other commercial work were his forte, and when 
he strayed into pictorial paths it was to reproduce a picture that 
"told a story." The esteem in which he was held among his 
brethren was indicated by his election as President of the Photo- 
graphic Convention when it last met in Glasgow, about ten years 
ago, the meetings of which, to his deep regret, a serious illness 
prevented him from attending. Mr. Stuart was an enthusiast also 
in civic and church work, and became head of the Helensburgh 
municipality. Brusque and outspoken in his manner, he was one 
of those whom the world knows as having “a bark," but little zest 
for biting. No man had a kinder heart. 
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Postal Photographic Company.—aAn arrangement which has been 
made bv certain photographic dealers to supply by quick parcels 
post photographic materials, etc., should meet with a hearty 
welcome on the part of those who, living at a distance from a town, 
may find a difficulty in obtaining supplies, whilst those whose 


normal occupation absorbs so much of the day as to leave little 
time for * shopping” will also find it convenient to send a line by 
post over night and be quite sure of securing what they require 
next day. The Postal Photographic Company is established at 
Rotherham, and ‘Quick Service Free” is its motto. 
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OST photographers who pay any attention to 
landscape work are well aware of the great 
advantage that at times can be derived from 
using a lens of long focus and narrow angle. 

Bv its means we are able to get our distance and our 
foreground in much better proportion, and sometimes 
we are able to secure pictures by its aid that could not 
have been secured by a lens of normal focus. This is 
so generally admitted that all landscape photographers 
when in the field carry a lens of long focus for use as 
occasion may demand. It sometimes takes the form of 
a special landscape lens, but perhaps more often the 
results are secured by using either the front or back 
combination of their R.R. lens, which usually gives 
single lenses of about double the focus. The benefits 
derived from using a long-focus lens for portraiture are 
not so much known as they should be, and much por- 
trait work is done with lenses that are a great deal too 
short in the focus for the purpose; and the same result 
could be attained as easily and a great deal better by 
using a lens of greater focal length. Lenses that are 
generally fitted to cameras that are sold complete as a 
set are a great deal too short in focus for portraiture. 
In fact, even the lenses listed by the best makers for 
certain sizes of plates are too short in focus for general 
work, for they al take their standard for full-length 
figures on a given size of plate, and full-length por- 
traits are not much done now, and when they arc, a 
longer focus lens will give a better result. Some 
people think that a long-focus lens is not so much re- 
quired in portrait work, as it 1s so easy to go nearer to 
the sitter when you want to get the figure larger on the 
plate; but this is Just where the danger lies—by going 
near vou make the perspective violent. Of course vou 
sav vou can get over this by keeping the figure as much 
as possible on one plane. Yes, to a certain extent, but 
not altogether; a figure can never be all on the one 
plane. And one does not want alwavs to have the 
models appear as if they were trussed up for the occa- 
sion. They must be allowed a little room for their 
limbs—that is, if the pose is to look at all natural; and 
sitters who are cramped up in an uncomfortable manner 
can hardly look natural. The best way to realise 
the difference that lenses of various focal lengths will 
make is to expose as many plates as vou have lenses of 
different foci on the same figure. The results will 
likely make you ponder, and you will come to the con- 
clusion that the longer the focus of the lens the more 
pleasant the resultant portrait will look to the eye. As 
an example I exposed a plate on a figure posed so as to 
show the effect a little exaggerated. The plate was a 
quarter-plate, and the lens used was of the usual focal 
length sold for that size of plate, viz., 53 in. With- 
out moving the sitter I exposed another quarter- 
plate with a lens of ır in. focus, and then 
another plate with a lens of 22 in. focus. The results 
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Plea for the Narrow-fingle Lens for Portraiture. 


By J. PEAT MILLAR. 
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speak for themselves, and the improvement that is 
made by using a long-focus lens is evident. No doubt 
the hand could have been placed a little nearer to the 
body, and the wide-angle effect of the 53 in. focus lens 
would perhaps not have been so apparent, but would 
still have been there. The model took up the position, 
and placed his hand where it is himself, and no altera- 
tion was made between the exposing of the plates. The 
pose is natural enough, and one that is often taken by 
people when they sit down to have their photograph 


Lens, 54 in. focus. 


taken. If one begins to move and turn the hands and 
limbs about to suit the focus of the lens, the sitter 
soon begins to tire and wish the thing over, all of which 
does not tend to anything like a happy result. Another 
thing is, with a short-focus lens, one requires to go so 
very near to the sitter that it makes him feel very un- 
comfortable, and he begins to wonder if vou are going 
to push the lens down his throat. 

It is better by far to use a lens as long in the focus 
as vou can manage in the room at your disposal. If 
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you have only an R.R. lens, unscrew one of the ends 
off and use the other. It will be one-half slower, 
but that should not matter if you get a better result. 
You can make up for that by using a plate of double 
tne speed if you want to keep the exposure down, and 
} J16 is not so small a stop. Those who are buying a 
camera, intending to do portraiture, should have it 


Lens, 11 in. focus. 


fitted with a lens a size larger than the plate to be 
used; that is, a half-plate camera should have a whole- 
plate lens, and the camera should extend far enough to 
allow the use of the back or front half of the lens, and 
a Lit to spare. 

Professional portrait photographers all work with a 
very large camera—larger a good deal than the plates 
they are most in the habit of using ; and although 
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amateurs need not go that length, it is always better 
to have a camera that will extend far enough to 
allow them the full use of all the lenses they may have. 
Otherwise they cannot get the benefit of their tools. It 
is always best to use the longest focus lens that you 
have, no matter what kind of portrait you intend 
making. I don’t mean to say that a good portrait can- 


Lens, 22 in. focus. 


not be made with a short-focus lens, for many such are 
used, and good work often done with them; but 1 often 
see results where a lens of longer focal length would 
have made an improvement. It is perhaps a little 
thing, but little things like that tell, and it is paying 
attention to such things that helps to make some 
people's work better and more pleasant than that of 
others. 


DARH-ROOM CANDLES 


HE many users of candles in their dark-room lamps, either 

at home or when travelling, are puzzled to know where to 
find a good and at the same time a cheap form of illuminant. 
Ordinary candles will not give any degree of satisfaction, 
because the heat in the limited space of the lamp is naturally 
so great that they melt. The result is: just at an important 
moment, the candle flops over against the glass, cracks it, lets 
out white light, and makes the photographer feel considerably 
annoyed. 

Night-lights can be used, but experience has taught that the 
chances of lightiag the wick again next time it is required are 
very remote, for it generally has burnt to a mere fragment of 
charcoal, which breaks off as soon as the match touches it. 

A small colza oil burner, though strictly outside the scope of 
this article, has been suggested, but once used, never used again ; 
the trouble of lighting the wick in the first place, and the motor- 
like smell when the flame is blown out in the second, make the 
colza light impossible. 


By FRED. G. PALMER. 


The following method of making candles for the dark-room 
lamp is simple and cheap, and the result is very efficient. 

Obtain half a pound of paraffin wax (or hard paraffin), which 
should cost about 24d., and a number of small tin boxes. The 
penny mustard tin answers the purpose very well if it be cut 
down to one half its height; the boxes in which shotted caps 
are sold for saloon rifles are suitable. or small cocoa tins and 
coffee canisters cut down to 1j inch high; anything will do if 
it do not leak. Stand the boxes on the stove, and put pieces 
of the paraffin wax in each to melt, adding more as required, 
until all are nearly full, when they may be removed and set 
aside to cool. It is more convenient for removal to stand the 
boxes in the coal shovel on the stove; incidentally it causes less 
conversation if a little of the melted wax be spilt than if it went 
on the stove or fender. 

While the wax is cooling, the wicks should be prepared. A 
number of wax vestas, or even wooden matches, are cut to a 
suitable length, so that the head will come about one-third inch 
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above the surface of the paraffin in the tin box. A short length of copper or other wire is twisted round, and a flat spiral made 
to form a base; this is to prevent the wick falling over sideways when the 
wax melts. As soon as made the wicks are plunged into the still molten candles, 
and allowed to stay there. If the oval mustard tins are being used, a wick may 
be put in each end; round tins, however, will not have room for this. 

For use apply a light to the match head, or stroke it with a match-box. The 
flame is bright enough for all general purposes, is steady, and gives but little 
smoke. A candle made of half an ounce of wax will keep alight for five or six 
hours, which gives a cost of 23d. for ninety-six hours. Even this is an under- 
estimate of the time, for the experiments were conducted unavoidably in a 
draughty situation, which caused a more rapid burning. 

If the wick get broken off by any means, all that is necessary is to warm the 
tin until the wax melts, and insert another. For this purpose a few bits of 
wire, three inches long, might always be carried as part of the outfit. Failing 
wire a couple of pins stuck into an ordinary wooden match will answer admir- 
ably. The melted wax of the “composite candle " of commerce will do as well 
às hard paraffin, but is, of course, more expensive. 
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Simultaneous Exposure and Development. 


By WALTER BAGSHAW. 


AVING a little difficulty in getting correct exposure with 

a  multiple-coloured opaque microscopic object, it 

occurred to the writer that if only the process of develop- 

ment could be watched during exposure there might 

be some chance of securing at all times that desideratum, a perfect negative; but on trial it was found not at al) 
easy to decide when to stop the exposure. 

It may readily be imagined 
that the conditions for obser- 
vation must vary consider- 
ably from those in ordinary 
development, though few 
would anticipate that the re- 
duction of silver in the film 
takes a form different from 
one’s usual experience. Yet 
such is the fact, and on this 
account probably the subject 
is worthy of further investi- 
gation. 

The exposure was approxi- 
mately the same with or with- 
out developer when using a 
lantern and incandescent gas 
as illuminant for a negative 
of an insect, which was the 
object for the first experi- 
ment. A thin chemical tank, 
such as used for lantern work, 
was filled with Ceveloper and placed a little distance from the end of the camera, sufficiently away to allow easy 
inspection of the front side. A sheet of ground glass was then inserted in the tank for the purpose of focussing, 
leaving only a thin film of solution betwixt the side of tank and face of focussing screen to avoid as much as 
possible any irregularities from the refraction of angular rays. l 

The lights in the room were now lowered, the lantern masked, and the ground-glass replaced by a rapid plate 
with the help of a dark-room lamp. Then, unmasking the lantern, the projected image from the microscope 
was seen reflected on the front glass of tank, whilst it could also be clearly seen through the back of sensitive 
plate like a transparency, but whether looking at the front or back of plate no darkening of the film, or at least 
very little, could be discerned, and this only from the back, and nct from the front. — 

This apparent inaction of the developer is most deceptive, for only when the plate is withdrawn can the amount 
of development be ascertained, when it appears as a very dense black deposit of good printing quality on tle face 
of plate, and without penetration through. Curiously, in both under and over exposure, this effect was notice- 
able, and more curious still these black places representing the lights appeared perfectly white during the whole 
time of exposure. 

In the middle of one exposure a small quantity of stronger developer was dropped into the tank, and its 
tracks during descent and diffusion were plainly visible on taking out the negative. 

The results of these trials seemed to show that for photographic purposes they were more interesting than 


useful. 
The prints show the water-line, and that of the polycystina shows splash marks where developer was dropped 


in during exposure. 
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USTBINS 


With illustrations by Ward Norns. 


HATEVER are the subjects that the unsavoury 
dustbin can possibly be made to offer? What 
has it to do with photography anyway? So one 
would be inclined to object on reading the above 

title. It will not be 
difficult to show that 
the dustbin is a fruitful 
source of pictures in 
various ways, and in- 
teresting even if we 
never attempt to make 
a picture at all. 

For consider how in 
London and other large 
towns the dustcarts are 
perpetually going their 
rounds and offering 


THe Dust HEAP. 


The rubbish which comes from our 
dustbins is. of a most miscellaneous 
character— so miscellaneous that one 
a variety of effects as would hardlv be believed if one were to 
the stalwart dustmen tell of the strange, weird things that 
carry the refuse from Roap MATERIAL. are seen in the rubbish heaps. We 
must not be surprised to find anything between a 
gold ring and a spring bedstead. The sorting 
of the rubbish is done either in London or the town, 
whatever it is, where it is collected, or else in the 
country to which the barges convey it. Generally 
speaking, when the rubbish is conveyed to the canal 
side, the sorting is done there, but it is the exception to 
find it done on the Thames. Wharf space is too valu- 
able and too much in request to make it worth while. 
A visitor will soon know by the senses of both hearing 
and smelling when the sorting is done in the town, as it 
Is, for instance, on the Paddington Canal. We show 
here an illustration of one of the sifters at work reject- 
ing the heavy and bulkv rubbish and delivering the fine 
ash and dust into the barge which lies beside it. The 


THE RUBBISH WHARF. 


the bins to their carts. Whether it be 
when sunlight gives strong subject of 
a genre nature of the men with their 
loaded baskets on their backs, or 
shooting their contents into their 
carts, or when the cart itself makes 
the strong point of interest in a strcet 
scene, no one will for a moment hesi- 
tate to admit the large possibilities 
of the dustcart. 

But we next ask, what becomes of 
the dust when the cart is loaded up? 
It goes either to the river or canal 
side, to be shot into barges, which 
convey it away to some flat riverside 
wharf in the Essex or Suffolk coast, in 
the near vicinity of a brickfield, for 
this refuse is going to be of the 
greatest value in the work of brick- | 
making. CANAL SIDE. SIFTING OF REFUSE. 
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“ A veritable Gehenna, where the fire never ceases.” 


shuttle-like motion, with its accompanying rattle, is a 
constant accompaniment of all work done in this 
locality. 

Here by the canal side are a variety of subjects 
well worthy of attention and full of interest. The 
monkev-boats travelling backwards and forwards, their 
picturesque ends and well-adorned cabins, the loading 
and unloading of countless barges, the great sails of the 
larger vessels against the quaint old quays, offer abun- 
dant material, of which many fine pictures have been 
made in photography. 

But the unloading and storing of the rubbish which 
Is taken into the country is even more replete with sub- 
jects. On being unshipped, it is placed in great heaps 
—one might almost say little hills—for time and the 
weather to work upon it, and then fires are kindled, so 
that it practically becomes an ever-burning mass, a 
veritable Gehenna, where the fire never ceases, reducing 
evervthing that is combustible to ashes, and leaving the 
heavier and coarser rubbish to be afterwards riddled 
away. We show in our illustrations men engaged in 
puling down the burning mass with picks, and others 
carting off some of the larger stuff which has not been 
consumed. This consists mainly of broken crockery, 
iron remains, tins and kettles, even, as we have said, 
parts of iron bedsteads. These are carted away to 


make the roads about the brickfields, or to lay as sub- 
strata for roads being newly made in the district. It 
can well be imagined that, given excellent drainage, 
and being of stout material, and, above all, exceed- 
ingly cheap, these crocks make a valuable asset in this 
roadmaking. l 

We have been able to indicate in our illustrations 
some of the many effects that these processes offer for 
the camera, and they are always going on—alwavs there 
for our use ; but the day of all davs is a misty one, 
when the smoke and mist combine into subjects of rare 
quality, full of weirdness and quality. The sorters, 
with their barrows, sieves, and picks, offer a continual 
variety of genre subjects in all weathers, so that the 
rubbish mounds become happy hunting-grounds for the 
camera. 

But what becomes of the sifted ash? It is carried 
over to the adjoining brickficld, and plavs an important 
part in the brick manufactory, which goes on all the 
summer; and so it comes to pass that our dustbin is not 
onlv a source of material for picture-making, but also 
for brick-making; and some of its contents comes back 
again, at any rate in the form of the bricks of which our 
houses are composed, and the wheel comes full circle, 
as it is so often found to do both in nature and ia man‘ 
handiwork. 
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As we have said, we find it difficult to believe 
what strange and often valuable things are found in 
the dustbin or in its contents afterwards. One London 
dustman I know has many silk handkerchiefs almost 
daily; silver spoons are plentiful; many a man has good 
collections of the very finest china cups and saucers; 
while rings and even watches are not unknown. To 
show how delicate articles can be preserved, will it be 
believed that the present writer has a negative abso- 
lutely perfect, and from which a perfect print can 
be obtained, taken from a Suffolk dust-heap? Its his- 
tory would be as follows :—It was thrown, either by 
accident or design, into the house dustbin; it was car- 
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ried in the dustman's basket, shot into the cart; in its 
turn shot into the barge, was taken by sea to the coast 
of Suffolk, was carted in a barrow to the heap, lay there 
a year, escaped the constant fire, and was finally found 
by the sifters and sold for 1d.; and—it is absolutely 
without a scratch or mark. 

Many problems are raised by a city's dustbins, but 
we are onlv concerned with this : that from our bin, till 
it is made into bricks or hidden beneath a road, the 
transit of or work connected with the contents offers a 
constant succession of subjects for the alert camera 
user, and, moreover, subjects that are fresh and as yet 
not done to death. 
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IHE MOODS OF A DUTCH LASSIE. 


By T. F. BROGDEN. 


T was a sweltering day in August; two 
photographers were sauntering along 
the banks of a sinuous and stagnant 

canal, which dragged its weary length 
through a little Dutch village that blazed 
red, green and white through the summer 
haze. The sky, in full day splendour, 
stretched over all, without a cloud to 
break its depth of blue. A small band of 
children—released from — school—were 
playing games unknown to the writer, 
who, with his companion, approached the 
group from curiosity, and thereby set up 
the self-same inquisitiveness in the 
youngsters. One buxom lass seemed a 
likely model, so she was enticed to pose 
by means of almond nuts ! all talk being 
quite out of the question for both parties. 
Now shone forth the photographic spirit, 
and the maiden was not able to under- 
stand the efforts which the photographers 
made to pose her. 

She was accordingly somewhat re- 
served and shy; more almond nuts being 
forthcoming, she broke through her 
callousness, and deigned to cast a sweet 
smile, until she finally held up her head 
with all the airs of a true coquette. For 
studio, the verdant field; for back- 
ground, the cerulean sky ; for lighting, 
the golden sun ; truly a nature picture, 
unfettered and free. The three negatives 
were taken as quickly as the plates could 
be exposed in the bag changer of a hand 
camera. Such work as this entails an 
instantaneous exposure, on account of the 
ephemeral nature of the expressions de- 
sired; the focus, also, has to be constantly 
watched, and was slightly altered for each 
negative. These conditions point to a 
hand camera as capable of giving the best 
results ; and, indeed, such is the case. 
The plates were Imperial Special Rapid 
backed, and proved well exposed, being 
developed with dilute rodinal solution. 
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Picturesque Smudges 
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By JAMES S 


llustraled with Photographic Studies by the Author. 


HO would suspect 
that mere daubs 
and haphazard 
Streaks were 

capable of proving attractive or 

interesting? On myriads of occa- 


a sheet of gelatine-coated glass 
bearing an image in which the lights and shades are 
reversed from the normal. A negative is fixed within 
a frame in contact with special paper particularly sen- 
sitive to the action of light, which penetrates the pale 
portions of the negative and darkens the paper, while 


o. 1. Smudge formed by a Splash 
upon a heap of water resting on 
a piece of glass. 


points may afford us 
some amusement in dis- 
closing a kind of “law ”’ 
governing the chance 
movements of liquids, 
semi-solids, and 
vapours. I do not in- 
tend, however, to attach 
too great an importance 
to the phenomena, my 
chef purpose being to 
introduce a basis for 
securing a simple depar- 
ture from the orthodox. 
It should be im- 
pressed upon the reader 
that these designs are 
exact photographic fac- 
smile of the various 
smudges | and splashes, 
nothing being due to 


sions daily 
“messes” 
are made in 
all quarters 
—on the tea- 
tray, the 
dinner- table, 
and so on— 
and are 
wiped up 
im mediately 
by thecareful 
housewife; 
yet when we 
are tempted 
to penetrate 
into such a 
prosaic sub- 
ject we learn 
that many 


No. 2. Smudge formed by a Splash upon 


moistened glass. 


pen, pencil, or brush as ordinarily understood. They 
are, indeed, photographs taken without the interven- 
tion of the camera. This statement at first sounds—at 
anv rate to others than photographers—an impossible 
series of feats; so perhaps a brief explanation may be 
needed for the enlightenment of many persons. 

The camera allows of the production of a negative— 


it is intercepted by the darker hues, and thus gives rise 
to the lights in the finished picture. This fact will ac- 
count for some of the figurings here set forth—such as 
the Indian ink splashes—becoming revealed as white 
patterns upon deep-tinted background. Curious varia- 
tions are, though, manifestable ; and I shall refer to 
these during my passages of description. 

Numerous pretty effects may be obtained by splash- 
ing Indian ink—not necessarily this one material, but 
the results are very sharply defined—into miniature 
puddles of clean water. According to the quantity of 
the latter, so will the designs differ. Suppose we drop 
a httle of the liquid into a '' heap ” of water; the par- 
ticles will spread out radially in all directions, and a 
dense film will roll off to form a definite border; or if 
the plate be merely moistened, ‘‘ feather '' and '' fern "' 
designs can be secured. Two far different examples 
are pictured in Nos. 1 and 2. Of course, in all cases 
one must wait for the water to entirely evaporate and 
the figuring to become quite dry before any photo- 
graphy can be undertaken on their behalf. 

Accurate facsimiles of raindrops can be 
gathered, as in No. 3, by the following 


$ 


No. 3. Rain-drop Splashes. 
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method. Take a piece of glass and printing paper and 
place them together in a frame, lav them down nearly 
flat in a well-lighted situation, with one end tilted upon 
a matchbox or some other equally serviceable upholder. 
Then permit some clean water (or rain) to trickle from 
a brush, and do not disturb the arrangement until the 
images are thoroughly reproduced. 

Take a mere pinch of gunpowder and close up the 
grains together compactly in the centre of a glass 
plate, and then ignite it. The miniature explosion will 
cause quite an extensive smudge, in the centre of 
which will remain a heap of '' débris " quite out of 
proportion to what would be expected from the 
original bulk, as though the violence engendered had 
attracted matter from the surrounding air. Owners of 
microscopes will be interested to know that the plate 
will be thickly covered by tiny, perfectly shaped black 
globules, instantly formed, the changeable conduct of 
which w il afford entertainment, if closely observed, for 
a few hours. The gunpowder ‘“‘ plot” is given in 
ANO. Ai 

Sometimes children mav be detected delineating with 
their fingers quaint designs on greasy plates or on 
wetted saucers and other household. trifles. It was the 

remem- 

brance of 

, i such Sag 

gravating ” 
habits 
which led 
me to pre- 
pare this 
article, and 


No. 5. Finger Smudge, made across from 
side to side in Chinese white. 


it may be said that the 
work of the grainer, who so 


choicely  beautifies our other- 
wise plain woodwork belongs 
to the same category. I ob- 


tained No. 5 by smearing some 
paint over a glass, and then 
drawing a finger across it in 
curved directions from side to 
side. The result resembles a 
length of twisted fibres. 

Similarly, No. 6, which may be regarded as mimicing 
the scaly skin of a fish or reptile, is nothing more than 
a thick medium of ink dabbed quickly and repeatedly 
with the fleshy tip of a finger, leaving in many of the 
imprints a central core, -from which radiate the 


a liquid m 
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No. 6. A “ Fish Scale " smudge made by 
dabbing a a -tip epar upon 
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familiar 
lines ot the 
ridges. 

S m udges 
of common 
chemical 
solutions 
wil prove 
especially 
attractive, 
the more so 
if a micro- 
Scope can 
be called 
Into service 
to reveal the 
w onderfully 
fine detail 
w h 164 
cannot be 
captured under ordinary photographic conditions. 
Some liquid sulphate of soda, smeared over a plate, 
wil drv white and sharply crystallised, as in No. 7, 
while chromate of potash will give us No. 8 definition. 

Immerse a farthing in a dab of nitrate of silver about 
the same diameter—upon a piece of glass, of course— 
and leave the objects undisturbed for a few hours. 
Beautiful silver—pure silver, bear in mind—in the form 
of trees and ferns will become deposited all round the 
coin, so thicklv and solidlv that it will not fall during 
the time that a print is taken of it in the frame. It 
will print out white because of the opacity. No. 9 
conveys but a bare idea of the delicate and exquisite 
tracery which was thus secured. 
A threepenny piece will purchase 
sufficient of the three different 
chemical substances mentioned 
to provide one with numerous 
experiments. 

Users of candles—and thou- 
sands are still consumed in spite 


No. 4. An Explosion of a very small pinch of 
gunpowder on glass. 


X ! 


m 


of the exist- 
ence of daz- 
zling electric 
lights and 
gas - jets— 


No. 7. Smudge composed of Sulphate of Soda. 
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are frequently annoyed by two objectionable features tested in 
inherent in those humble things. They give rise to a obtaining 
very unpleasant smokiness, and discharge their drops the illus- 
of melted wax on all sides if not dexterously handled. tration 
Now the flame of a candle is a more intricate affair No. ro, in 
than is generally supposed. The 
wax consists of carbon and 
hydrogen, which are liberated 
when the candle is ignited. 
The white substance is im- 
mediately converted into black 
charcoal, most of which is 
thoroughly consumed by the 
heat. Much of it, though, 
escapes into the air as sepa- 
rated invisible particles, so 
that, actually, layers of various 
density exist above the wick. 

You can easily prove this 


No. 9. Smudge formed No. 8. A Smudge of chromate of 


by pure silver deposited potash. 
round a farthing im- 
mersed in a drop of which the illusion that one is 


nitrate of silver. ; : 
regarding the middle of a real 


flame is, I believe surprising. Of course, the images 
were black, but printed out light. In the cen- 
tral figure of No. ro you are practically looking at the 
middle of a flame with its upper portion cut off! I am 
wondering whether this is the first time that such a 
photograph has been taken. It shows—at any rate in 
the photograph itself—the ring layers of glowing 
carbon which wrap a flame within its folds. The four 
figures in the corners will convey a good idea of the 
yE matter, because they display the flame when it became 
No 10. Five ara creme tne a mpl an actual candle disturbed to different extents. By '' playing " with a 
: flame a photographer could procure some very 
by allowing a properly trimmed candle to become per- peculiar pictures. A flexible spiral spring, first still, 
fectly steady, and then quickly and accurately lowering then agitated, looked at from above, will aid in under- 
a white card into its middle area just for a second. It standing this. 
needs a verv direct and stable movement to accomplish Even the melted wax falls with a strange symmetry, 
a symmetrical result; and my patience was sorely as witness the two photographs depicting some drops 


No. II. Splashes of candle-wax upon a sheet of dry glass. No. 12. Splashes of candle-wax upon wet glass. 
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oa boti dry and wet glass. In both of these examples 
we have very near approaches to photographs as they 
would be ordinarily undertaken with the camera. The 
density of the substance is sufficient to prevent the 
complete permeation of light rays; hence the final 
images are nearly white—quite white if dirty wax is 
used—and simulate the drops perfectly. One need 
only hold a candle at a few inches' height above a piece 
of glass lving flat upon a table, the eccentricities of the 
splashes differing according to the distance the mate- 
rial falls from. These specimens might be truly termed 
'" wax flowers." Anyone who will trouble to follow 
my practice will find 
the appearances even 
prettier than can be 
illustrated, since 
during the drying of 
the wax discs central 
whiter rings are very 


plainly ob- 
servable 
in each 
* fl o wer." 
(See figs. 
1I and i2. 

It would 
seem as if the photographing of soap-bubbles is a 
matter of impossibility, yet much entertainment 
can be discovered in connection with the  deli- 
cate objects. If we mix up some soap solution, 
adding a small quantity of sugar to strengthen the 
tenacity of the films, we shall be in a position to 
reproduce No. 13. Lightly smear a glass plate all 
over with a thin layer of the mixture and let it dry. 
Then blow a fair-sized bubble and gently and carefully 
lower it on to the surface prepared ready for it. It will 
immediately slip down to a half bubble—it is impos- 


No. 15. Squeeze a liquid between two glasses, and pull 
them apart quickly, when a tree pattern will be formed. 


Nos. 16 and 17. Pattern made by a liquid squirted from a imal 
syringe? upon glass affixed to a wall. 


No. 14. Daub of Ink about the 
size of a halfpenny squeezed 
between two pieces of glass. 
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No. 13. Splashes made by two soap-bubbles bursting on glass. 


sible to cause a complete one to station 
itself in such a position. Thus a crystal 
dome is formed, which will last a con- 
siderable time before it bursts, at which 
period its exactly circular line of contact 
will be definitely marked with a row of 
smaller bubbles capable of being photo- 
graphed as pictured. If all conditions 
are favourable, you can cause a second 
ring of bubbles to form within the cir- 
cumference of the first burst one. It is as though the 
expiring giants had given birth to numerous offspring. 
Of course, it will need a lot of practice to obtain rings 
of uniform specimens. 

Make a circular daub of Indian ink—or any suitable 
fluid, for that matter—about the size of a halfpenny 
upon a sheet of glass. Then place upon it a second 
pane, and a heavy weight above the whole until it 
has dried. In this way lace-like patterns can be 
caused, the liquid extending to a distance which 
becomes surprising. (See No. 14.) 

With regard to No. 15, I obtained this pretty 
“ snow scene’? simply by painting a mere line in ink, 
about half an inch wide, along the middle of a glass 
plate. Then I pressed another upon it tightly, with 
overlapping ends, 
and pulled it off 
again quickly with 
two companion 
edges of the 
glasses in contact 
with each other— 
as the covers of a 
book open. Ex- 
ceptionally pretty 
designs can be so 
obtained. 


Very peculiar 
ones arise from 
squirts and 
syringes. I stuck 
several glass 
plates, mosaic- 


wise, to a sheet of 


brown paper 
suspended on a No. 18. Some splashes from a camel's 
wall, and then hair paint brush. 
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squirted some jet- 
black ink upon them at 
an oblique angle. Two 
consecutive portions 
so derived are given in 
Nos. 16 and 17, united 
together. Of course, 
in such experiments 
the major amount of 
effect is mere inde- 
finite disfigurement. 
Yet a very little obser- 
vation will give a clue 
to the conduct of a 


splash when properly 


managed. In this 
connection I recollect 
seeing, many years 


ago, the exact repro- 
duction of a splash of 


blood which had 
emanated from one of 
the victims of that 
human frend, Jack-the- 
Ripper. It was quite 
graceful and fern-like 
in its ghastliness. 

The brush splashes, No. 18, were not all obtained at 
the same moment, nor with a single attempt—a 
sequence of symmetry of the kind could hardly be 
expected under such circumstances. Whenever I ob- 
tained a neat splash upon the glass, I covered it up 
with paper and continued experimenting — after 
wiping up the unattractive biots—until I secured a 
satisfactory series. I feel quite positive that if anyone 
troubled to practise the pastime thoroughly he would 
ukimately procure a variety of designs of wonderful 
perfection. I simply loaded the camel-hair brush with 
the liquid and jerked it down upon the table from a 
height of half a dozen inches or so, just as one would 
do in endeavouring to cast off a superfluity. 
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No. 19. A daub of liquid placed across one end of a 
piece of glass will form a pattern like the above if it 
is “ splashed” or jerked. See also No. 20. 


III 


No. 20. A daub of liquid placed across one end of a 
piece of glass will form a pattern like the above if it 
is “ splashed " or jerked. See also No. 19. 


I smeared a piece of glass across one end with a daub 
of liquid Indian ink, and then swished it downwards as 
one would do if desirous of removing it without wiping 
up. The result was some gracefully curved lines ter- 
minating with knobs, the whole being very suggestive 
of some peculiar form of vegetation. A remarkable 
variant of this pattern was obtained by not too 
violently dealing with the glass—only allowing the 
liquid to be dashed half-way—and then finally giving 
an additional sharp jerk. The knobbed straight lines, 
produced in consequence, are almost as parallel as 
though drawn with a T-square upon a draughtsman's 
board. (See Nos. 19 and 20.) Other fluid substances, 
if similarly treated, will follow equal noticeable courses. 


WHAT IS A “STRAIGHT PRINT”? 


FTER reading Demachy’s article in '* Camera 
Work," my first thought was, to adapt from 
vulgar, cheery old Sairey Gamp, '' There ain't 
no such thing." It may exist as a trial proof, 

but it has never yet appeared at an exhibition. Of 
course, one accepts Demachy's description as a logical 
and final one if the straight print is to be worthy of the 
title; but we shall never see its virgin beauty in public, 
as it would be impossible to show any print guileless 
of any spotting-out, for instance. It would be nothing 
short of a miracle to get a pictorial subject on to a 
plate, and find the negative to need absolutely no touch 
of spotting-out, or from that negative to get a print 
that in its turn should need no spotting or other im- 
proving. Mr. Demachy is quite right in insisting that 
any handwork on either negative or print amounts to 
“ control,” and converts the photograph into a work of 
art (though very possibly bad art); apart from even 
such elementary control as spotting-out it is merely 
a mechanically produced photograph—such is Mr. 
Demachy's severe but accurate logic. 

But is this the only reasonable aspect of what mav 
be regarded as a '' straight print "? I think there may 


Bv FnREDbERICK H. EVANS. 


fairly be another aspect to view it from. I like, for 
instance, though I should object to being classed among 
the documentary photographers (though what higher 
praise could one desire for one's portraits than that they 
should be described as ‘‘ human documents ’’?), to call 
my own platinotypes straight prints, in contradistinc- 
tion to the manipulated gum prints or oil prints, or 
others of that ilk. These latter are certainly not photo- 
graphs, and it is refreshing to find Mr. Demachy dis- 
allowing that title to his marvellous oil-prints now on 
exhibition; all such, whether by gum, or oil, or what 
not, are obviously creations of the brush, and owe no 
visible paternity to the camera or lens. I label my own 
platinotypes '' straight prints,’’ because their negatives 
have no working up bv tissue paper on the back thereof, 
and have no front treatment save the essential spotting- 
out of dust holes or other mechanical defects. I never 
indulge in attempts—vain to my mind—to meddle with 
the gradations by working on the back of the negative ; 
it is a whim of mine to think that all such is a blind 
dealing with the vital charm of photography's grada- 
tions. Even if proof after proof is taken to see the 
results gained, the end is merely an approximation to 
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what the initial perfect exposure on a properly lit sub- 
ject would have given, and the manufactured gradations 
have never the subtle and true value and charm that 
pure photographic gradation has. This is not a question 
as to what is art or what is not, but a question as to 
what is photography or what is not. But on our 
positive, the platinotype print, and I take this as the 
instance because it is my, sole medium of printing (at 
present, for who can escape the fascinations of the oil- 
print after seeing Demachy's miracles ?), and because on 
it one can put monochrome water-colour to an extent, 
and with an effect not fully understood by everybody, 
I think, and with this guarantee, that when done it is 
invisible in itself, and visible only in its effect. Colour 
can be matched with a nicety that is remarkable, and to 
me it is the most exciting and pleasurable part of the 
whole process. There are so many defects in one's sub- 
jects, given ruthlessly by the lens; so many things 
included that the painter would have ignored, that the 
artistic print is alone to be made by such treatment. 
Foliage, for instance: how often do the broken lights 
through it make for ugliness alone, and, of course, per- 
fectlv remediable by painting on the print? An un- 
finished line or mass running out of the print always 
annoys me with a sense of incompletion, and is more 
often than not easily remedied in the same way. But 
what is the result? Merely to make the finished print 
look as though it came perfect from the printing-frame; 
that is, the photographic aspect should never be injured 
or transmogrified; it must suggest what it really is, a 
something due to the camera and lens and printing 
paper, plus an artist controlling every stage of the 
work: selection of subject, choice of moment for best 
lighting, accuracy in exposure, proper control by 
sufficiency in screens, normal in development that its 
native gradations shall not be falsified, printed in a 
sympathetic medium for colour and sürface, elaborately 
spotted or otherwise improved by monochrome water- 
colour on the print, and exquisitely mounted to fully 
show off its every beauty. Where are the mechanics of 
photography in all this? And yet, pace Mr. Demachy, 
I would call it straight printing, because it is pure 
photography throughout, excepting in the working on 
the print, and that only restores its appearance to what 
we would have had, had subject and camera and lens 
and plate and paper been perfect, or under perfect 
control throughout, which, alas! thev never will be. 
The thing at the finish suggests the perfect photograph; 
it tells its tale as fully and certainly as a pastel does its, 
or an etching does its, etc.; though I will own to the 
weakness of feeling a kind of sneaking pleasure when 
people say, ‘‘ Oh, how lovely ! One would never take it 
for a photograph, it looks like a delicate pencil-drawing, 
only it's too perfect." One has to reply, '' Yes, but 
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that’s only because the usual thing known as photo- 
graphy is not perfect, or as perfect as it might, should, 
or could be.”’ 

Of course, if this sort of ideal perfection, arrived at 
after this fashion, means the necessary denial of any 
“art” value, and that for it to have art value or reality 
it must visibly show sign of handwork, or be obviously 
produced by the hand— well, I am content to have ‘t 
called merely photography. I can produce no other with 
equal success, and must look with envy on those who 
can, provided their results are truer than mine to 
the subject, its mood, its atmosphere, its inspiration, 
etc. 

But is the gum or oil print necessarily superior to the 
perfect photography above described? Only in the 
sense that thev exhibit more intimately the creation of 
the mind and hand, and are, therefore, more human, 
more wholly due to art. But there is no sense in com- 
paring them together. Very often a subject can only be 
made to artistically tell its tale by means of gum or 
oil, or other wholly hand-produced method on a photo- 
graphic basis ; in that sense the straight print would 
be inferior because it could not possibly bear the same 
amount of ''control," but then the artist straight- 
printer would not attempt such an adventure. He 
recognises that pure photography has its limitations, as 
does every other method of art expression. 

To conclude: I am advocating the recognition of a 
"straight print’’ as that produced from a straight 
negative, plus any amount of working-up on the print, 
provided its actual work is not visible, only its effect; 
that is, there must be no brush marks as brush marks; 
so that the beauty and truth of the original photo- 
graphic gradation and quality is not impaired, nor 
superseded by a species of manufactured gradations, 
by blind working on the back of the negative. Let the 
subject be waited for till it is perfect in lighting, and 
then let it be given an ideally correct exposure plus the 
perfection of screening, with normal development to 
secure the purity of the natural gradations incident to 
photography. If it then have '' false values, or lack 
of accents, or an equal delineation of things important 
and useless," as Mr. Demachy rightly complains is 
the case with mere photography, then either the subject 
was an impossible or unworthy one, or it has been mis- 
managed, badly treated, or rendered by one without 
art training or art instincts. But that is not to say that 
pure photography, per the artist, may not be acceptable 
as art and even in a straight print, after my model as 
above described; it does not need gum or oil to alone 
make photography into art. I do contend, however, for 
the purity of the negative, and the recognition of the 
exhibited print as manifestly a photograph, something 
plainly due to camera and lens as its genesis. 
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South London Photographic Society.—At the last meeting of the 
above society the new Leto Pigment Paper was demonstrated by 
the hon. secretary, Mr. Gideon Clark. "The paper is sent out coated 
with a thin layer of gum pigment, at present in black onlv, and is 
sensitised with ammonium-chromate and methylated spirit. With 
this quick-drying sensitiser it is possible to produce a finished print 
within forty minutes from time of sensitising. Mr. Clark remarked 
that the attractive feature of this new pigment paper was the extra- 
ordinary scope it allowed for personal control during development, 
which can be done with hot water in a similar manner to the 
ordinary carbon process, the print being far less delicate and not so 
liable to extreme solubility as in the ordinary gum-bichromate pro- 
cess. The finished prints have an appearance similar to a fine old 
mezzotint engraving. Several fine examples in landscape, archi- 
tecture and portrait work in this process were shown to the 
members. 


The ‘‘ Tella " Catalogue of Up-to-date Apparatus.—We have be- 
fore us the small green volume issued by the Tella Camera Co., 
of their apparatus, lenses, and sundries. It runs to nearly roo 
pages, and contains full particulars of the firm's methods of business, 
an extensive list of varieties of cameras, lenses, and shutters always 
on hand at their address, 68, High Holborn, London, W.C. The 
book is illustrated with some fine blocks of work done with Goerz 
lenses by Oliver G. Pike, the well-known naturalist, and others. A- 
very useful department of business undertaken by the Tella Co. is 
the exchange, by which old cameras and lenses in the possession 
of customers can be received in part payment for any new apparatus 
which they may wish to purchase, and which can be done on the 
weekly or monthly payment system. Apparatus can also be hired. 
Free instruction 1s given to purchasers who may be taking up photo- 
graphv for the first time, and expert advice given. Application 
should be made at the above address for this excellent catalogue. 
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PRESIDENT. 


NOTHER Photographic 
Convention has come 


and gone. Favoured with bril- 
liant weather, generous hos- 
— pitality, and a city beautiful 
for situation, the joy of the 
whole West Country, the 
Hereford meeting cannot be described as other than a success. Yet 
it has possibly left behind it a certain feeling of dissatisfaction, not 
so much with individuals or arrangements—for the machinery was 
perfect—as with some tendencies for which no one can be held 
directly responsible. 

There is a widespread opinion that it is a mistaken decision to 
hold next year's meeting at Brussels, although, of course, the 
fraternal invitation of the Belgian photographers to “ honourable 
participants” is highly valued. I have chatted with many repre- 
sentative members on this subject, and although most of them say 
that they will endeavour to go to Brussels out of loyalty to the Con- 
vention, they admit the strength of the arguments urged against 
such a course, and regret that, opinions being so evenly balanced, 
it is not possible to give the matter further consideration. 

We may take for granted all that is said about the advantages of 
a visit to Brussels. Railway travelling and hotel fares are un- 
doubtedly cheap. Do British photographers know that they can 
“do” Belgium cheaper than certain parts of Scotland, if London is 
their starting-point? There is, indeed, a sea voyage to be taken into 
account, but it is not so considerable as the Irish crossing. Once 
in Belgium we are in the most photographable spot in Europe, for 
picturesque corners in Dinant, Bruges, Antwerp and elsewhere 
abound on every side. 

Many people, nevertheless, have an objection to going to a coun- 
try where a foreign language is spoken, and in order to reassure 
them it will take more than the testimony of one member of the 
Convention, who said that he once gave a demonstration, speaking 
tn English, before some Antwerp photographers, and was afterwards 
told that they all understood everything he had said to them! A 
further objection to going abroad is to be found in the fact that each 
place of meeting, so long as it is in the United Kingdom, brings 
new local recruits to the permanent membership of the Convention, 
while in Belgium this would hardly be possible. Indeed, it is upon 
the new members: gathered in its travels from place to place that 
the Convention to a large extent depends for continued sustenance. 
Moreover, there is the sentimental objection, which is perhaps the 
Strongest of all. It is felt that when so large a part of our own land 
has been unvisited by the Convention it is a slight upon the beauty 
of our islands to go to a foreign country. The whole of north- 
western and of south-eastern England, for instance, has not been 
so much as touched. 

These points were brought out by Mr. C. H. Bothamley, Mr. 
Snowden Ward, Mr. A. Horsley Hinton, and others at the annual 
meeting; but those in favour of Brussels were in a slight majority, 
although not half the Conventioners in Hereford were present, or, 
at least, voted at the meeting. It seems a pity that a matter of 
this kind, involving a radically new departure, should not be given 
greater consideration and supported by a larger consensus of 
Opimon. In the case of such a body as the Photographic Conven- 
tion the choice of the place of meeting is a vital matter, far more 
important indeed than the choice of president. 
dt needs to be said, however, that the character of the Conven- 
ton is changing. It is pecom ing less a serious photographic body 
and is taking the position of a large party of tourists intent upon 
enjoyment combined with the exercise of outdoor photography 
which is the interest they have in common. The social side s 
: ng increasingly emphasised and serious papers are somewhat at 
ping S Only two such contributions were made to this year's 

ention. There is little to recall the days when, for instance, 
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the cinematograph film first saw the light (if one may use such a 
figure in that connection) at à Photographic Convention, or when, 
as in 1893, an important paper on plate sensitiveness led to certain 
advances in the making of exposure meters. After all, July in 


Herefordshire does not furnish a favourable occasion for dwelling 
on logarithms, but if the present movement continues the Conven- 
tion will soon become a rendezvous for honeymoons. Indeed, Mrs. 
Snowden Ward, in her charming little speech at the annual dinner, 
stated that at least two couples were making their arrangements 
so as to take advantage of such an opportunity next year. 

The Hereford programme was delightfully varied. One day a 
horde of camerists, hungry for pictures, descended upon the old- 
world viHages of Pembridge and Weobley, where the village chil- 
dren, by the way, posed themselves very prettily. Another day 
Ludlow was visited, the quiet Shropshire town on the rocky 
Teme furnishing many pictures. In this “ most distinguished town 
in England,” as a writer in the Saturday Review calls it, is a parish 
church of great beauty, containing carved misereres in the choir 
stalls of a quaintness unequalled in England. Sir M. Biddulph's 
ancient house at Ledburv was an attraction, also Stokesay and 
Goodrich Castles. The Conventioners had rather an abrupt tran- 
sition on the day they were taken around Hereford Cathedral, for 
immediately after visiting the ancient fane they were packed off 
to a cider manufactory and passed through cellars filled with more 
than a million bottles of intoxicating liquor. One of the most 
enjoyable functions was the President's garden-party at Vineyard 
Croft, followed by the annual dinner, when the usual toasts were 
enthusiastically honoured and the visitors had an opportunity of 
testing the high quality of Herefordshire glee singing. 

The title of Mr. E. J. Humphery's address, “A New Aid to 
Pictorial Photography," possibly led members to expect something 
more ambitious than the simple methods of which he gave an ex- 
position. His aim is to provide an expedient by which the delay 
and risk of retouching, with its almost certain loss of drawing, can 
be obviated. He takes a negative of a piece of common packing 
canvas stretched on the wall, the negative to be the size of the 
portrait to be treated. It is developed lightly, and then the two 
negatives—the canvas negative and the portrait negative—are placed 
together in the printing-frame. The paper is put in contact with the 
pora negative, and the whole is exposed to the light of an arc 
amp or direct sunlight. The result, he claims, does away with the 
necessity of retouching, preserves the character of the face, loses 
none of the drawing, and gives the attractive appearance of a 
picture on linen. The coarseness or fineness of the canvas mesh 
can be regulated with the same piece of material by altering the 
distance of the lens from the fabric to be photographed. It will be 
evident at once that the process is capable of various modifications. 
In order, for instance, to soften the high lights and give luminosity 
to the shadows in a negative of hard contrast, the portrait negative 
can first be printed alone and then replaced in the printing-frame 
with the fabric negative and exposed for a minute or so. In some 
cases Mr. Humphery used common rough Russian bass matting, 
such as cucumber frames are covered with, this being suitable for 
broad effects. The negative of the matting, suitably graduated, 
can also be used for the wide margin or frame of a picture. In 
such a case portrait and fabric negative are printed together, the 
margin being masked, and when the picture itself is sufficiently 
printed it is masked in its turn, and the matting negative used with 
a graduated exposure of from one to six minutes. 

Another pretty method, appealing especially to ladies interested in 
home decoration and grfted with patience and a capacity for neat- 
ness, was brought forward by Mr. Smith. In this case photographs 
are used for the purpose of decorating tables, trays, and other 
articles of furniture, so as to give an impression of tile or mosaic 
work. Some light mounting-board or card on which the prints are 
to be affixed is cut into various rectangular sizes, and so arranged 
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thit each piece may dovetail into another. The prints, which are 
then mounted on these little pieces of board, should be a shade 
larger than their mounts, so that they may be trimmed easily with 
a clean edge. Some ot the prints, of course, will be plain, others 
will be so many duplications of a small flower study, others again 
will be larger and suitable for centre-pieces. These last may be 
landscapes, seascapes, or figure studies, but in anv case should be 
something light, airy, and graceful. The plain portions may be 
either printed of even depth or graduated in development to suit 
any taste. In order to imitate tile work more closely, the four edges 
of each of the mounted prints are rubbed on a piece of fine glass- 
paper. This gives the necessary finishing touch. The arrangement 
and building up of the design must be left to individual fancy, and 
when a scheme has been decided upon, all that remains to be done 
is to take the pieces one by one, fix them in their places on the 
table or tray, and press them with a cold flat iron. 

In view of Mr. Alfred Watkins’s presidency, it was only natural 
that some discussion should take place on that phase of photo- 
graphic research with which his name is particularly associated, 
although, of course, such a discussion was not initiated by Mr. 
Watkins himself. Dr. Mees and Mr. Wratten have been making 
experiments in order to discover any variations of what is known as 
the Watkins factor, and their results were placed before the Con- 
vention in a highly technical paper. The factor, it may be said, 
is the relation between the time of the appearance of the image in 
the development and the completion of the development giving the 
ordinary amount of contrast. Thus, for instance, if the image takes 
thirty seconds to appear and six minutes to develop completely, the 
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factor will be twelve. The question at issue is as to whether the 
factor varies very much with the different developers or with differ- 
ences of temperature. It was gratifying to Mr. Watkins to find that 
Dr. Mees's experiments bore out his own conclusions, more 
especially as those conclusions were arrived at fourteen years ago, 
when photographic research could not be so accuratelv carried out 
as it can to-day. It is remarkable, too, that during these fourteen 
years Mr. Watkins's system of factorial development has been in 
use without any definite measurements being made (or at all events 
published) with a view to confirming its original basis. It is not 
necessary to give in detail the complicated formula by which the 
experimenters made their measurements. Their general conclusions 
are, that the factor is variable with most developers when the con- 
centration differs, increasing with decreasing concentration. It is 
practically independent of the temperature with hydroquinone and 
only slightly variable with rodinal, while it is also entirely inde- 
pendent of alkali variation. It can be shown by mathematical 
reasoning that the factor is independent of the velocity of develop- 
ment, and very nearly independent of the density-giving power of 
the plate, so that the factor will not be dependent on the plate used. 
Mr. Watkins stated, however, that although for ordinarv plates it 
was actually as well as theoretically true that the factor was not 
dependent on the plate used, yet for modern orthochromatic plates 
the factor does need to be changed. "The orthochromatic plate in 
general requires a much shorter factor than the ordinary plate. 

The Convention was brought to a conclusion, so far as the indoor 
meetings were concerned, by one of Mr. Martin Duncan's popular 
natural history lectures. 


ON SPOTS. Bv FRANK M. SUTCLIFFE. 


A Lecture which was not read at the Convention at Hereford. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—With your kind indulgence 
I should like to say a few words to you this evening 
on spots. There are spots of many kinds. There are 
spots on the sun and spots on the earth and spots on 
the leopard. But it is not of these that I wish to speak 
to-night. My object in coming here was to introduce 
to your notice a far more serious kind of spot. I mean 
the spot on the gelatine plate. This spot has puzzled 
philosophers from the earliest days of photography. 
Whence come these spots? has been a question which 
the wisest have racked their brains in vain to answer. 
All kinds of things have been blamed and have vindi- 
cated their innocence. Even the gold on the packages 
in which the gelatine is wrapped has been suspected, 
and has been accused of entering into a trust or com- 
bination with the silver mixed with the gelatine. Even 
the cook has been blamed for not washing the grease 
off her pans in which the platemaker boils his emulsion, 
but the cook too has regained her character, if she 
ever lost it. Even that most innocent of all people, the 
plumber, has been blamed for putting in lead pipes when 


he might have used nickel or silver-plated ones. Need 
I say that the plumber never turned a hair. The water 
companies, too, have been accused of allowing small 
frogs and fishes to mingle with the emulsion, and spots 
have been thoughtlessly traced also to the whitewash 
on the walls of the drying-room, but in every case, as 
I said before, has the suspected cause proved its inno- 
cence. Now ladies and gentlemen, this most difficult 
problem has been solved in the most unexpected way. 
I was dining with some old friends the other day, and 


the host began after dinner to tell his usual tales: by 


hook or crook he had got hold of a new one, which he 
could hardly tell for laughing; it was about someone 
named Johnson, and a lady and her butler, and the 
commencement of a feast when the soup was being 
handed round, and how, eventually, this Johnson got 
into the soup. The idea flashed across my mind, sup- 
pose Johnson got into the developer or on to the plate, 
would he cause those spots which plague photographers 
so? Ladies and gentlemen, Johnson is the culprit. I 
have tracked him to his lair, and found him guilty. 


———— M» *—————— 


THE STRAUSS-COLLIN 
A DEMONSTRATION of the Strauss-Collin “ Jupiter” Electric 


Combination Lamp was given to the photographic press on 
Thursday, July 4th, at 72, Victoria Street, where the inventor has 
a temporary studio, in order that the merits of the invention may 
be shown to West End photographers. This lamp, which is no 
new thing on the Continent, and which has been adopted by most 
of the leading firms in the great Continental towns, is a remarkable 
invention. There is no smoke, no smell, and the glare which is 
so great a drawback with many forms of studio flashlights, is not 
felt at all, the eyes being quite unaffected by its illumination. 
There is a softness and daylight effect about the lighting which we 
never expected to see from flashlight, and the results are quite 
equal to daylight exposures, while at the same time the operator 
is entirely independent of atmospheric conditions and will be 
able to go through the trying extremes of a J.ondon winter in 
perfect comfort. The rapidity of this hght is one of its great 
features, exposures of 1-40th sec. in the studio are quite normal, 
and slight movement can be ignored in exposure. The expense of 
a complete outfit ready for use is £40, while the cost of main- 
tenance is quite trifling. 

The firm are also the patentees of the “Jupiter Effect Lamp,” 
a small portable lamp which can be attached to the nearest electric 


‘* JUPITER" 


ELECTRIC COMBINATION LAMP. 


light socket, and, with flexible wire connection, can be moved about 
at will. Some remarkable effects obtainable by the aid of this 
lamp were shown, and it seemed to us that both for the amateur 
and professional it should be a most valuable aid, and serve for 
the production of artistic light effects of all kinds: fireside effects, 
strong top and bottom lighting, table-lamp effects, and it is a 
feature of this lamp that with a yellow shade it can be included 
in the picture with perfect safety. No studio is necessary for its 
use, and the amateur will find it available for a large class of 
effects, and the absence of glare, of smell and smoke will cause it 
soon to supersede old-fashioned methods so unsuitable to the rooms 
of a living house. The price of the ‘‘ Jupiter Effect Lamp” is £5. 

Full particulars of both lamps, with reproductions of pictures 
taken by their aid, can be obtained from A. Strauss-Collin, Bush 
Lane House, Cannon Street, E.C.; or, better still, a call at the 
address will enable the enquirer to see the lamps as well as the 
Original prints and negatives made by its aid. We were thoroughly 
pleased with these lamps, and prophesy for them a great future. 
They are quite a new departure in studio lighting, and their great 
advantage will soon make them prime favourites with both amateurs 
and professionals, though it 1s obvious that it is with the latter that 
the lamp will find most favour, and be used to best effect. 
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INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


hy a. D mm In onder to relieve the pages of “* The Amateur Photographer " of Answers | 
WO |. ie - — — to questions and Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order | 


to save correspondents the disappointment of de'ay which the crowded | 

Y condition of our pages often renders unadvoidable, a selection only of the pl 
É ; Answers are published, the remainder being answered FREE by POST. 4 
( / 


All questions must be written legibly, with name and full postal address 5 7 
of the peers (not for publication), and questons or prins MUST d ^U 
BE ACCOMPANIED BY THE ENQUIRY COUPON (SEE 
ADVERTISEMENT PAGE xxvi.) and addressed to the Editor, 
“The Amateur Photograpt.er,”” 52, Long Acrz, London, W.C. 


Stock Combined Bath. (1) To find the distance between the lens and sensitive surface, 


. f l add one to the number of times of linear enlargement and multiply 
I would be greatly obliged if you will tell me a good formula by the focus of the lens. (2) Yes, although it will be a little slower 


for making a combined toning and fixing bath. I should ikan : : 
; : g a R.R. or other lens working at a large aperture. (3) A wide 
like to use 15 grain tube gold chloride, so will you please angle is not desirable. (4) The largest that will give even illumina- 


tell me the other chemicals, and how to make? T. I tion; it does not affect the relative distances. 
BTV POT cries ty sonia eea bes Ea 6 oz. 
Ammonium sulphocyanide ........................ 300 gr. : : 
Sodium tungstate ................. sese 180 gr. Home-made View Meter. 
jgiw P 20 OZ. I believe that what I think is called a “view meter" can be 
B.—Gold chloride .............ccccccsssssceeeceessseeeaeess 15 gr. constructed without much difficulty, to show the actual view 
Distilled water ccc acl ch ee LT 4 oz which would appear on the screen, when using a lens of a focal- 
SET DEO UM MU E i length for which the particular meter has been made. I should 
To prepare the combined bath for use, take 1 oz. of B to 5 oz. be greatly obliged if you would favour me with simple particu- 
of A, making the addition gradually, and shaking or stirring the lars. The meter is, of course, intended to avoid the necessity 
bath meanwhile. The mixed solutions will remain in good of constantly setting up the camera. 


condition for use for a considerable time, and it is well to mix 
them at least twenty-four hours before wishing to usethem. The 
bath will tone very quickly, but may be slowed by the addition 
of more water. Using prints from a negative of good contrast 
and detail, purple tones are easily obtained, but it is impossible 
to secure such tones from weak prints from a thin negative. 


Copying the Same Size as Original. 


It can most easily be done by making a small eye-hole in one end 
of a deep pill-box and cutting a suitable-sized rectangular opening 
in the other end, in accordance with the covering power of the lens 
to be used. 


| Enlarging on Artist's Prepared Canvas. 


I want to paint some enlargements in oil-colour. Can you give 


How do you take a 3} by 3} inch photograph of a 3} by me a formula for sensitising the canvas, if it is possible to do 
3% inch photograph? W. P. AMATEUR. so; and to what extent would they be permanent? A. F. 
It is a very simple matter, provided that your camera is Wash the prepared canvas with 
capable of extension somewhat more than twice the focal-length BIET TUS E OE EET: 10 parts 
of your lens. For such a purpose, it is usual to use a short- Methylated spirit E ME A 40 5; l 


focus lens, illuminate the original as evenly as possible, extend l 
the camera at least twice the focal-length of the lens, and then When free from grease, dry thoroughly before coating. „Make the 
(while examining the focussing screen) advance the camera following : —Soak 7 parts of gelatine in 250 parts of distilled water 
towards the original until you see it sharply defined. If too and dissolve by gentle heat. In the meantime, take 5o parts of fresh 
large or too small, you can easily alter it by making the neces- albumen and add 12$ parts of distilled water, and, when well mixed, 


sary adjustment between the original, lens, and screen. add 
, Potassium: iodide. cscscssencvenssnvaeciedshesiseadenctevisies 9 parts. 
Glazing Half-Tones. | Ammonium bromide ................ een 45 
Can you advise me how to glaze half-tone postcards cheaply and Ammonium chloride 6008000000909 09900*^5-099949»e099009a209990 1.25 99 
expeditiously ? A. H. Beat the solution well, stand for an hour, filter through flannel, and 


There is no “ royal road,” and there are always difficulties because add 125 parts of distilled water and the previously prepared gelatine 
of the peculiar earthy surface sometimes used for such cards. They solution. The mixture must be applied to the canvas with a Buckle 
might be varnished with an aqueous solution of shellac, but there Or Blanchard brush or small sponge. Dry thoroughly, and sensitise 
is always the possibility of disturbing the surface. This is less — 35 required by distributing some of the following solution over the 
liable to occur where the prints are on “imitation art," which is surface with a Blanchard brush : — 


bot heavily loaded with kaolin. It would mean as much trouble as Silver nitrates civieeylssatabes ANES 20 parts. 
glazing ordinary photographic prints, but we think it would pay you Glacial acetic acid .....ccsccscccscsersceessecescessseseeeess IO 4, 
to coat a talced glass plate with gelatine solution and squeegee the Distilled water (2 tasscisdes i oec bvb er Ert Di E Es eas 6 240 ,, 


Prints to that. Expose in seventy-five seconds after sensitising, and give about sixty 


seconds’ exposure with an ordinary negative and bright daylight. 


In making enlarger :—{1) What is the formula for finding exact Gallié acid doa evene veo a aaa 3-5 parts. 
distance between negative and lens, and lens and bromide Lead acetate EON SL A VAGA D NM an A 6 ,, 
Paper, to give sharp pictures without focussing. (2) Wiil a Distilled water MISCO dp KM OEHSM 250 i 


cheap single lens answer the purpose? (3) Is a wide angle or o , 

otherwise more suitable? (4) What size aperture should be Apply in same way as the sensitiser, rinse, and fix in 20 per cent. 
used—does this affect distances between negative, lens, and hypo. Full particulars are given in the “ Dictionary of Photo- 
sensitive paper? E. graphy,” post free 7s. 10d. 
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KODAK EXHIBITION AT 40, STRAND. 


HE Kodak Exhibitions are always interesting, and the one 
being held at the present time at 40, Strand is no exception. 
It is the result of a competition in which prizes to the value of 
£400 were distributed, and fine enlargements of some of the prize- 
winning negatives are here shown. We are told that these subjects 
are the pick of some 28,000 photographs sent in to the competition, 
and gained. prizes of from Z1 to £30. There are some pictures of 
good pictorial quality, and it goes without saying that the quality 
of the enlarging work is very fine, and the best has been made of 
the subjects. 

It is instructive to see what a really good enlarger can do with a 
subject, as here the small original print in. P.O.P. is placed on the 
frame containing the enlargement. 

There is proof of a wonderful range of cameras being used to 
produce the pictures for this competition, from tke 5s. Brownie to 
the 7 by 5 48 Cartridge Kodak. 

These competition exhibitions organised by Kodak, Ltd., have 


been of great service to many amateurs, who see their work side 
by side with that of others, and are enabled to judge of their post- 
tion and progress in their photographic work. To our own know- 
ledge, not a few of those who have now a recognised position in the 
photographie world nrst made their debüt by sending in to a Kodak 
competition. 

Fine pictures will be found by E. Steichen, (1) ** Sheep Study ; i 
and Alfred Steigliu, (7) " Soap Bubbles," (50) ' Bubbles," pictures 
full of true sunlight. Miss A. W. Brigman, in (15) ‘ Melody,” has 
a picture showing wise restraint and much power, and the same 
worker gives evidence of her power of imagination in (23) " Dream." 
A fine sunlight picture is ($5) Woodland Sunshine,” by Miss G. 
M. Cooper, while E. Steichen's (60) " Mother and Child” is another 
sunlight effect and probably the best picture in the gallery. l 

We strongly impress upon our readers the importance of this 
exhibition, and the gain and pleasure with which they will see the 
fine pictures on view. 


— t 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S NEW SPIRIT SENSITISER. 


To the Edilor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Sır, —When your article on the above appeared in THE A. P. of 
the 2nd inst., I had completed my first experiments with this spirit 
sensitiser. Since then I have used it extensively, and there is no 
questioning its convenience when compared with the older method. 
I have experienced no trouble whatever with uneven sensitising, 
and have not been able to detect any loss in the quality. of the 
resulting print; also, so far as I have been able to judge, the speed 
of the tissue remains practically the same as tissue sensitised by the 
older method. 

The drying of tissue, when sensitised with bichromate dissolved in 
water, certainly presented many drawbacks; but now I think you 
would confer a favour on many of vour readers by including in your 
excellent ** Practical Lessons for Beginners " an article dealing with 
the process as now simplified, and urging non-carbon workers to try 
the process. For portraiture—on which you have lately written 
many excellent articles—I do not think there is a process which 


double-transfer should be considered such an intricate manipulation 
I know not!—mavy be left out of consideration. 

Various colours of tissues may be stocked, and a few pieces sensi- 
tised as required. I am now using tissue which 1 have kept in 
stock, with no special precautions, for over fifteen months, and 
when sensitised with the spirit, no ditference can be detected in 
its working as compared with fresher pieces. The other Saturday I 
sensitised two pieces (whole-plate), dried, exposed, and developed 
them, and had the prints hanging up to dry—all within the hour. 

I most certainly agree with you that the Autotype Co. have, by 
the introduction of the new sensitiser, done much to popularise 
carbon printing, and a few hints from you, sir, will, I am sure, 
induce many readers of THE A. P., who have in the past shunned 
the process as one beyond their scope—and yet they dabble with 
one by far more “tricky "—to give this most beautiful process a 
trial.—Yours, etc., JAMES E. ANDERSON. 


&uits this branch so admirably, and double-transfer—although why Derby. 
<2 


“ Finishing the Negative.’’—A second edition of this most useful 
number of the Phologram series of shilling handbooks is to hand, 
and deals clearly and fully with each process or method which may 
intervene between the fixation of a negative and printing from it. 
Working on the negative and retouching, in order to modify the 
effect given, are both fully described, with illustrations. Inten- 
sification and reduction are dealt with, as also varnishing, spotting, 
blocking-out and stripping the film. The book contains a wonderful 
amount of practical information, of which every worker may at 
any moment stand in need. 


* Glucine," by Lyons’ Ink, Ltd.—A new adhesive is always a 
gain and advantage, and if it should, like Glucine, turn out to be 
& great power and pleasant in use, we are the more grateful. 
Glucine is a pure sticker, far superior to ordinary office paste or the 

. of commerce, keeping sweet, clean, and free from odour and 
not affected by the heat.or cold of the climate. It is a pure 
adherent, and to quote the apt advertisement of its makers, *' Paste 
is good—gum is better, but Glucine is esl.” The price of Glucine 
is 6d. and 1s. Bottles, with cap and brush, are obtainable from all 
stationers, or a sample bottle will be sent on receipt of a postcard 
by the makers, Lyons’ Ink, Ltd., Manchester. 


The Rotary Photograph Company write as follows: —'* We shall 
shortly be arranging our series of demonstrations for the coming 
season, and the list of available subjects can be had on application 
to us. In particular we might mention that perhaps the most 
popular of our demonstrations this year will be that on ‘ Carbo- 
graph,’ the name we have given to the new carbon process, which 


we think will arouse remarkable interest in the photographic world. 
As the brief press notices have already stated, this 1s a process that 
will yield direct carbon enlargements or contact prints in the same 
way as in using bromide paper. ‘The sheets of ‘Carbograph’ will 
be taken direct from the packet and put on the enlarging easel, or 
in the printing frame, and there is no preliminary sensitising and 
consequent waiting for drving to be done by the operator. Further- 
more, ‘Carbograph’ will keep indefinitely, the same as ordinary 
bromide paper, it being, in fact, a bromide of silver carbon tissue." 


* The Choice and Use of Photographic Lenses.’’—This is the 
latest of the Photo-Miniature series, which now numbers seventv- 
nine books, and it explains in simple language certain technical 
matters with respect to the lens, of which so many remain hope- 
lessly ignorant. Such terms and properties as definition, astig- 
matism, covering power, angle of view, depth of focus, etc., are 
explained, and practical advice on choosing a lens is given. The 
volume is published at sixpence in London bv Messrs. Dawbarn 
and Ward. 


Terme of Subscription for “Tho Amateur Photographer," 
eont poet free on date of publication. 


United Kingdom 


Postal Union | Six months, 7s. 6d. Twelve months, 15s. 


Cheques to be made payable to HazeLti, WATSON & VINEY, Lp. 
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NOTES AND 


ITH reference to the starch-grain plates 
of Lumiére and Co., of which a good 
deal has been heard of late, the Lon- 
don agent for Messrs. Lumiére advises 
us that he is not yet in a position to 
furnish particulars, but hopes to be 

able to do so in about a month. Mr. Jonathan Fallow- 
held, the well-known photographic dealer of 146, 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C., informs us that he 
has been in correspondence with Messrs. Lumiére and 
Co., and whilst he has as far as possible made arrange- 
ments to obtain stock at the earliest possible moment, 
it is anticipated that two or three weeks must elapse 
before English orders can be executed. 
e o & 

Bedford Camera Club will hold its annual exhibition 
from November 6 to 8, and entries close October 21. 
Mr. A. Horsley Hinton will act as judge, and all parti- 
culars will be sent promptly on application to the hon. 
sec., Mr. P. C. Penny, 64, Harpur Street, Bedford. 

e & 8 

In Britain we make laws and allow everyone to break 
them with impunity, for this is a free country. In 
Germany laws are not made for the fun of the thing, 
but to be enforced, therefore without doubt the new act 
which prohibits snapshotters from exercising their will 
on anything and everything wil do away with much 
foolish and objectionable photography. If you or I, 
reader, think fit to help our washerwoman up a hill 
with a basket of clothes, the only remedy we have in 
Britain for any idle snapshottist, who thinks it a great 
joke to photograph us carrying a clothes basket, is to 
give him a good hiding, and pay a sovereign or two 
for the pleasure of having ‘‘ assaulted " him ; but in 

ny now you or I will be able to make the snap- 
Shotter pay up without having to thrash him. The in- 
ventor, too, will be protected ; the mean sneak who 
photographs a bit of machinery or design, for the pur- 
pose of using it himself when his own brains are in- 
capable of inventing it, will be stopped from picking 


Price Twopence. 


COMMENTS. 


and stealing, but not in Britain. Here robbers and 
thieves are the idols of the nation from youth upwards; 
and the man who can make a colourable imitation of 
wha: has taken another the thought of a lifetime is the 


one who succeeds. 
o B e 


When the photographer merely wishes for one print, 
as in the case of press work, and this print has to be 
made rapidly, there is certainly no occasion to varnish 
the negative; but in other cases this precaution against 
damage becomes desirable, as even when printing 
papers are quite dry, chemicals tend to diffuse from the 
printing film to negative film : this diffusion from solid 
to solid being a matter well known to physicists, and 
being illustrated by Springer's formation of alloys 
by contact, and Roberts-Austin's observations on the 
slow passing of gold through leaden bars. Quite apart 
from such slow diffusion, one contact with a slightly 
damp bichromate paper or soluble silver paper will 
quite ruin an unvarnished negative. The old spirit and 
lac varnish used by wet-collodion workers is not very 
well suited for the modern dry plate, as this varnish in- 
volves the use of heat in drying off. Thin celluloid 
varnish, as sold, is more suitable; flooding the negative 
with this and pouring back the excess takes but a few 
seconds, the varnish being either poured on the air- 
dried negative or on the negative after removal 
from the spirit bath and blotting off. ^ Neither this 
varnish nor any varnish made up with a spirituous sol- 
vent should be used for celluloid films; but in this case 
a fairly satisfactory protection may be realised by soak- 
ing the washed film in a cold alkaline solution of Jac and 
hanging it up to dry. The alkaline solution of lac can 
be made by boiling one ounce of bleached shellac, one 
ounce of borax, and a pint of water in an iron saucepan 
till all is dissolved, and the celluloid varnish may be 
made by putting a quarter of an ounce of celluloid cut- 
tings in a dry bottle with six fluid ounces of amyl acetate 
and one fluid ounce of acetone, the bottle being occa- 
sionally shaken until the celluloid is dissolved. 
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been purchased by the nation cannot be over- 

rated; and if Italy persists in her demands for 

the extradition of the picture, this portrait of 
Giovanni Battista Cataneo would form a noble, justi- 
fiable, and idealistic cause for an Anglo-Italian war. 

To those who are only acquainted with the painter’s 
later and colder style, this picture will be a revelation, 
for there is no exaggeration in asserting that it is the 
finest painting of healthy, manly flesh in the National 
Gallery. It is alive and glowing with health, and the 
eyes, which are slightly worn and watery, are painted 
with a fidelity that is absolutely convincing. The 
hands, by some trick, are painted on different planes ; 
the upper hand, which holds the paper and rests 
against the coat, appears slightly further away than 
the lower hand, and if one gets a moderately stout man 
to place his hands in a similar position, it will be seen 
that this differentiation of plane is true to life. The 
more distant shoulder is almost merged in the back- 
ground, and the nearer shoulder is thrown forward by 
a slight lightening of the background above it. The 
head is painted so that it appears a little further back 
than the hands. The coat is almost a dead black, with 
but few touches of very subdued high lights, and the 
background is very dark. In fact, the picture may be 
said to consist of a head, a collar, and one hand, and 
half another hand; and yet by the skilful placing and 
painting in the face and hands there is a very strong 
feeling of relief. 

The face, which is lighted almost from the front, with 
one side slightly in shadow, is one of the finest pieces 
of honest, straightforward painting in the world, and 
is alive. It does not flatter, it 1s just true: character, 
rheumy eyes, and all. The flesh is the glowing, living 
flesh of a man who has led a healthy outdoor life. 

This picture should be seen without delay by every- 
one who is the least interested in art, since it may be 
sent back to Italy, for it gives an idea of what an 
exceedingly great master Van Dyck was in his greatest 
period. The artist worked under Rubens, and it was 
by Rubens’s advice that he went to Italy at the age of 
twenty-four. He remained in Italy for five years, and 
if this be an ordinary example of his Italian work he 
caught the true spirit of Titian. He lost something of 
this vividness on his return north, and from the time 
he became the fashionable painter of the Enghsh Court 
he gradually lost power. 

Compare this picture with the portrait of Van der 
Geest in the same room; one is living flesh and blood, 


Ts importance of the Van Dyck which has just 


the other is merely a picture. Stand in the doorway \ 
of the Spanish room and look first at this picture and 4 
then at the three Velasquez opposite the door; it j 


almost kills Velasquez. But stay, the cases are dif- 
ferent; Velasquez painted Spaniards who live in such 
burning sunshine that they have to shelter from the 
sun, and so we may expect Philip to have the pale 
complexion of the Anglo-Indian before he is tanned by 
the voyage home, and we find what we expect; and 
Venus, too, has kept her milk and roses free from 
tan, by sheltering in the noontime and seeking fresh 
air in the cool of evening. The old admiral is just 
a swarthy Spaniard who has burnt black instead of 
red. 

It is interesting to look at this picture and make re- 
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peated walks into the various rooms, returning to this 
picture for comparison. Titian’s poet bears the test, 
but nearly every other portrait is killed by this painting 
of Cataneo. Botticelli stands the test because he is an 
idealist and not a realist, and he can idealise the milki- 
ness of flesh if he wishes to; but Raeburn’s whitewash 
and rouge is unforgivable. And yet there is something 
in the gallery that stands the test: there is a healthy, 
fresh-air man looking at the picture; and for a moment 
one doubts which of the two is flesh and which is paint 
—they both look alike. 

Well, it is well worth a visit, this doubtfully procured 
picture; and apart from general education, the photo- 
grapher will obtain much special education to apply to 
his craft. Look out for two cunning little high lights, 
one on the upper lip close to the side of the nose, and 
another near the corner of the left eye. Much of the 
character of the face depends on these high lights, and 
the photographer must learn to look out for quaint and 
unexpected high lights on his sitter’s face. Again, look 
at the darkness of coat and background, and note how 
in some cases the darkness and lack of gradations in 
these serves to concentrate attention on the face. A 
face, a collar, and one hand and a half make the pic- 
ture, and in the placing of these, and in the rendering 
of these, lie the virtues of the picture. And lastly, note 
the shading of the face, the high lights on the face, 
and, above all, mentally transiate the flesh colour into 
monochrome, and see how dark and rich it will become. 
The professionally retouched portrait is Raeburn, the 
untouched portrait, with perhaps just the high lights 
strengthened, taken on a chromatic plate, with possibly 
a colour screen, is Van Dyck. 


THE ANNUAL LANTERN SLIDE 
COMPETITION. 


E trust that neither lantern 
slide makers nor secretaries of 
societies are forgetting that entries 
close on September 21, and that ap- 
plication for the loan of the slides 
and the lecture, which will as usual 
accompany them, must be made by 
September 2, accompanied by the 
booking fee of one shilling. There 
are six competitive classes :—(1) 
Landscape, (2) sea subjects and 
river scenery, (3) portraiture and 
figures, (4) architecture, (5) flowers, 
etc., (6) miscellaneous. In each 
Class there is offered THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER silver and bronze 
plaques, which as specimens of 
artistic metal-work have been so 
universally admired. The rules are 
quite simple, and all particulars, 
with entry forms, were published in 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER for 
July 16, and may be had on appli- 
cation. The winning slides consti- 
tute the prize set for the year, and 
will start on its visits to societies 
throughout Great Britain on October 
15. Unsuccessful slides will be re- 
turned if stamps sufficient for 
postage are sent. 
Don’t forget the dates—September 
2 for booking the slides; September 
21, entries close. 


TIMELY 
RE- 
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ATTLE and sheep or such other living and 
moving things as contribute to the interest 
of a landscape have ever been favourite sub- 
jects with the owner of a hand camera, but I 

have often wondered whether it is not more the appear- 
ance of skill which the snapping of a moving’ object 
imparts to the finished photograph than anything else 


which so often induces the beginner to stalk the moving 
flock, or laboriously chase the horse and plough over 
the rough ground, camera in hand, than what I should 
call the proper appreciation of animals in landscape. 
lf when walking by the river you suddenly espied 
twenty jaguars drinking by its margin you might pos- 
sibly have sufficient presence of mind to let off the 
shutter of your camera before beating a hasty retreat, 
because you would like to have a record of such a 
momentous incident, and there might certainly be some 
excuse; but if you are quite single-hearted in your 
aspirations after pictorial success, the chances are a 
hundred to one that you would perceive that the thirsty 
carnivora do not compose nearly so well as a group of 
sheep you took on some other occasion, and do not 
seem to harmonise as well with their surroundings, and 
so you determine to save your plate for a more propi- 
tious occasion. 

Of course I am giving rather an extreme case, but I 
want to urge that unless for natural history purposes, 
or else just to show what remarkable things Messrs. 
X Y and Z's rapid shutter will perform, animals and 
even figures should be regarded merely as contributions 
to the landscape composition, else will you be in great 
danger of your photograph never rising above the 

' Pretty picture ” type. 


The '' Pretty " Picture. 


It may be that you are quite content that your prints 
shall be merely '' pretty,” and yet I fancy that sooner 
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or later you will find such things become wearisome, 
those that are fine and effective, broad and Strong, will 
please for much longer; hence I think it is necessary 
to be always on one’s guard against being attracted by 
a scene which is pleasing from mere association of 
ideas. For instance, a cool spot in a quiet glen is 
pleasing to the senses, at least to some of them, but 
what we have to bear in mind is that because such a 
place is cool and refreshing, in the picture the coolness 
and refreshing influence will be only a memory asso- 
ciated with the print—the print will possess none of 
these virtues or qualities. Most of the ‘‘ prettiness ” 
of the scenes we may encounter, which make us ex- 
claim, ‘‘ How pretty! '' arise from some associated 
idea. 

What about cows? No one surely will argue that a 
cow per se—with its angular body, square, heavy head, 
and shambling walk—is pretty. Of itself it is not 
beautiful, as a deer or as even a horse is; still we wel- 
come her in the country, and might even wax affectionate 
as the quiet creature lets us stroke its neck; and chiefly 
because for centuries the ideas associated with cows 
have, thanks to poetry and the simplicity of country 
life, been good and healthy. 

The scent of the new-cut grass, the coolness of the 
leafy shade, the prattle of flowing water, these are 
things which in picture making must be left behind, 
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and hence our subject must be chosen on account of 
some other quality, and that is because its arrange- 
ment of darks and lights makes a pleasing and har- 
monious design, or, to put it in another way, the 
various objects of which the scene is composed being 
darks and lights in varying degrees they must so dis- 
pose themselves that when the picture is made you have 
no feeling that you would have preferred one or more 
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of them differently placed. Hence, if some of the spots 
of dark which make the arrangement pleasing are cows 
or other moving objects, it is essential to wait and 
watch, to change one's position, and so on until 
everything in the view falls into its right place. When 


No. 3. 


your picture is made, and one of the animals is in an 
undesirable position, hidden behind a fellow perhaps, 
so that one cow looks as though it possessed eight 
legs, or with its head so out of sight that it appears 
not to possess one, it will be no excuse to say that the 
cow really was so placed, because it was for you to wait 
for a better opportunity. 


Cows by the River. 


I promised last week to produce a few of a series of 
photographs I made by the banks of the River Wye at 
Hereford. The grass of the broad riverside pasturage 
was cool to one's feet after the dusty roads in a blazing 
sun, and whilst some of my friends confined their atten- 
tion to the cathedral in the full sunshine—a most un- 
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suitable light—I wandered away, and a little distance 
below the crest of the steep bank espied some cattle 
lazily standing in the sparkling shallows, and just then 
one that had been left behind appeared standing out 
strongly against the sky. The slightly unusual posi- 
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tion deceived me; I thought it would be striking and a 
little unconventional, so as there was abundance of 
light I used F/16, and an exposure of i1-20th, on a 
flat Kodak film, and No. 1 is the result. Of course it 
is now obvious that that cow is not wanted; it makes 
a conspicuous spot in the wrong place; it distracts 
attention from the central group of trees, the wading 
cattle, and sparkling streaks of light on the water, for 
that is the picture, as the arrangement of the lights 
and shades there are pleasing to the eye. Place your 
finger over the cow on the bank for a moment, and I 
think you will see at once that its erasure would im- 
prove the composition of what remains. It occurred 
to me that such might possibly be the case; moreover, 
there were more cows cooling their feet further to the 
left, which I had been obliged to exclude before, being 
unable to take in so wide an angle. So my second expo- 
sure was made, and is seen in No. 2; but it is not a 
well balanced view, the bank in the bottom right hand 
corner is immediately under the group of trees, so that 
all the dark is at one end of the picture, and nearly all 
the light is at the other—undoubtedly an ill-balanced 
arrangement, despite the fact that about six additional 
cows have now been included. 


Patience. 


After making several more exposures from more or 
less the same point of view, varying it slightly so that 
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No. 5. 
one moment I was close down to the water and the next 
on top of the bank, I began to get the '' hang ” of the 
thing, if I may be allowed a rather vulgar sounding 
expression, and I saw that the high-up pitch was more 
pleasing. 

The cow that had in No. 1 been perched up above 
me, and projected against the sky, was now on my 
own level, the river being a good way below, yet 
although I waited I could not induce that cow to do 
anything but turn its back on me, and for long it 
stood motionless, never so much as showing a head. I 
nearly always refrain from driving cattle or sheep when 
they don't happen to get into the position I want, 
because they are then nearly sure to assume frightened 
attitudes, or walk quite out of the field of view, so I 
waited, and then just as one of the light summer clouds 
which were about, drifted over the sun, toning down 
and softening some of the more sparkling lights, giving 
a softer appearance to the whole, simultaneously my 
principal cow model turned her head to low a re- 
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mark to its companions in the water, and I exposed, 
and here we have the result in No. 3 
This it seems to me is by far the best of the three, 
and indeed on the whole the best of six or seven made 
in succession. 
Too Near. 


Grown accustomed to the scene, and having a re- 
serve film-pack with me, I am afraid I yielded to the 
fascination, and exposed a good many films quite use- 
lesly, and then with a vision of Mr. Annan’s 
"Lombardy Ploughing Team," in which the hind 
quarters of three oxen have given the photographer 
so fine an opportunity for rendering tone and texture, 
I essayed a nearer approach to my cattle. 

Notice, in No. 4, how one may be misled into not 
observing closely and critically, being influenced by the 
glamour of the general scene. How could I have let 
go the shutter, and contemplated preserving a copy of 
the scene, had I noticed what a singularly ungainly 
extra-angular creature the nearest animal is, whilst none 
of its companions can be said to have adopted graceful 
attitudes ? 

Unless the cattle are to be sole cause of the picture, 
it will perhaps be as well to keep them rather small, 
and I fancy that the proportions of No. 5 are about cor- 
rect, while No. 4 is too near. What I mean by speak- 
ing of the cattle being the sole cause of that picture, 
may almost be exemplified in No. 6, although even in 
this the landscape surrounding is still very simple, leav- 
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ing the chief interest to the cattle and the rippled water. 

In submitting these little examples gathered one 
fine morning with exposures varying from i-20th to 
$ sec., with F/8, F/11, and F/16 variously employed, 


I hope I shall succeed in rubbing in one of last week's 
lessons—the necessity of ''studying," that is, of 
making a number of exposures whilst seeking to dis- 
cover the best point of view. A. HorsLey HINTON. 


THE RAWLINS 


WE have already done a good deal to give prominence to 
the oil process and to encourage it, and there are evi- 
dently very many all over the country who are quietly experi- 
menting with it to whom a word of expert advice might now 
and then be very helpful. We have been in conference with 
Messrs. Griffin and ns, who have placed Mr. G. E. H. 
Rawlins’ process on a commercial basis, and we are now in a 
position to receive questions, and can guarantee authoritative 


OIL PROCESS. 


answers and expert advice on all matters applying to this new 
and fascinating process. 

Messrs. Griffin and Sons write to say that, owing to the con- 
tinued popularity of the oil process, they have been compelled 
to increase the number of weekly demonstrations at their pre- 
mises in Kingsway. Demonstrations, which are free to the 
public, are now given every Tuesday at 3.30 p.m., and every 
Thursday at 11.30 a.m. 


— *———— 


Cowes Camera Club.—The honorary secretary of this club is 
now Mr. F. C. Hayes, Benguella, Newport Road, Cowes, who 
reminds us that the members' exhibition takes place on October 
2, when medals will be awarded. Mr. Hayes will be pleased to 
receive applications for entry forms, etc. 


Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., were very fortunate in the excep- 
tionally fine weather which attended their annual staff outing, 
when some 200 of theemployés journeyed by launch from Staines 
to Bray Lock, lunch and tea being provided on board, Mr. 
George Houghton, sen., and Mr. Edgar Houghton presiding. A 
stop of an hour at Windsor on the return journey afforded an 
opportunity of visiting the Castle. The “ Ensign” works outing 
took place in the week previous. 


Messrs. J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd., whose showrooms are at 25, 
Newman Street, London, W., have recently removed their fac- 
tory to larger premises at Denzil Road, Neasden. Last week the 
employés held their annual excursion, going to Margate by 
steamer, dining at Murray's Hoy Hotel, and, after making 
pleasant excursions, returned to London by late train. 


A Tempting Offer by Bromar, Ltd.—Some time ago we were 
able in these pages to report very favourably on the plates, 
Papers, and postcards manufactured by Messrs. Bromar, Ltd., of 
294, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C., and we now call 
attention to the offer which this firm is making. For a limited 
period they offer 2d. off the 1s. discount for all orders accom- 
panied by cash, and a further offer is made of prizes for those 
sending the largest number of coupon orders by October 1. The 
Bromar plates include “Express” extra rapid, '' Express” 
ortho., and ordinary ortho. The papers by the same firm com- 
prise every variety of P.O.P., also gaslight and bromide papers, 
as well as postcards. 


The Birmingham Photographic Company, Ltd., of Criterion 
Works, Stechford, Birmingham, announce the following as the 
result of their recent competition for prints on their “ Estona ” 
self-toning paper :—First (two guineas), Miss Rivers, Willesden ; 
second (one guinea), W. H. Miles, Chard ; third (half a guinea), 
Miss Ida Massey, Sale. The standard of the work, we under- 
stand, was very high. 


Messrs. J. J. Griffin and Sons’ Beginners’ Competitions.—The 
novice who has never won a prize, and fears to enter his work in 
competition, may take courage from the monthly competitions 
which are being organised by Messrs. J. J. Griffin and Sons, of 
Kingsway, London, who each month offer fourteen cash prizes 
for the best prints on “ Velox,” to be made by someone who has 
never previously won a prize in a competition. Prizes of two 
guineas, one guinea, and twelve of ss. each are offered, the com- 
peting prints to be sent in by the last day of each month. Parti- 
culars should be applied for, as some months rough paper is to 
be used, at other times smooth. 


£500 Competition.—The Paget Prize Plate Company announce 
a cash prize competition, in which they will distribute the total 
sum of £500. This will be divided into 200 prizes, ranging from 
ros. to £50. There will be nine classes, one of which is for 
beginners under seventeen years of age, and another for those 
who have never previously won a prize. All negatives from 
which the competing pictures are made must be on Paget 
plates and printed on Paget papers, the well-known excellence 
and the variety of which offer competitors abundant scope. The 
judges will be Messrs. A. C. Brookes, A. Horsley Hinton, and 

. J. Mortimer. The competition closes on January 31, 1908, 
and every print must have attached to it the prescribed entry 
form, which, with all particulars, may be had on application to 
the Paget Prize Plate Company, Watford, Herts. 
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Diffusion of Focus.— The other day 

a novice who professes to cherish 

pictorial ambitions showed me a 
print, at the same time remarking that he was a convert 
to diffusion of focus. Well, I have nothing to say against 
that. I am myself not very keen on all-over diffusion of 
focus, but am more inclined to hold that one point of every 
picture should be approximately sharp—presumably the 
principal object—while the background tails off into varying 
degrees of unsharpness, perhaps even to the length of fuzzi- 
ness. Still, I am quite willing to admit that a picture may 
be diffused all over and yet be highly effective. I have 
seen and admired dozens such at the big exhibitions. The 
fact that the practice of their producers is somewhat 
different from my own practice does not, I think, prejudice 
me against them. 


The Doubled Image.—I mention this because my novice 
friend seemed to suspect me of prejudice when I firmly but 
respectfully declined to take the so-called “ diffusion” of his 
picture seriously as “artistic,” and hinted that he had 
shaken his camera at the moment of exposure. The image 
on his print was not, strictly speaking, diffused at all; it 
was doubled. Every outline had a duplicate edge. The 
phenomenon is common enough, and it is astonishing how 

lind some folk are to it. It is simply due to the fact that 
the hand which grasped the camera has trembled faster than 
the shutter has opened and closed. The effect is the same 
as if the whole landscape had given a little jerk while the 
camera, pointing at it, was uncapped for a time exposure. 


Tremors.—My friend, in the first place, seemed incredulous 
that his camera could have shaken faster than its shutter. 
His shutter, he told me, works at a twenty-fifth of a second ; 
and he didn't believe that his hand, holding the camera, 
could have moved any appreciable distance at all in so 
short a space of time as a twenty-fifth of a second. This 
scepticism is common amongst beginners. The fact re- 
mains, though, that unless you hold your hand camera 
properly, tightly and firmly and solid as a rock, it will 
tremble, and the tremble will show even in a picture taken 
with a shutter working faster than a twenty-fifth. Moreover, 
this is particularly the case with some of the new folding 
cameras, which are built extremely light. It is far more 
difficult to hold a light object still than a heavy one. 


Holding the Camera.—The one sound argument in 
favour of “ box-form " cameras is that their shape and weight 
make them specially an to hold still. Some of the new 
featherweight “ pocket folders" are by no means easy to 
hold still, unless you set your mind to it. The experienced 
hand camera worker never forgets the likelihood of shaking 
the camera. You will observe, always, that he grips his 
camera in a careful and firm way, using as many of his 
fingers, wide-spread, as he can, as stays to keep the whole 
apparatus unjoggled. Just before he presses the button he 
takes a breath, which he holds till the shutter has clicked. 
His entire body, you will notice, instinctively stiffens at the 
moment when the shutter is working. 


* Giving the Show Away."—Well, there's no need to talk 
more on that point, beyond perhaps mentioning en passant 
that it is easier to expose firmly by a “press the button” or 
trigger device, when the camera is held in the hand, than by a 
* squeeze the bulb" one. What I really intended to speak 
of was the unsoundness of my novice friend's attitude to- 
wards pictorial photography. He told me, you remember, 
that he was a convert to diffusion, and in proof of this 
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exhibited a picture which was diffused (if one could call a 
doubled image diffusion) by mistake and not on purpose. 
Now, to parade a mistake of technique as an evidence of 
artistic feeling is dishonest. Worse still (for honesty 
is not so very vital, I confess, to some!), it is silly. 
In this special case, it was extra silly, because the mistake 
proclaimed itself as a mistake. 


The Technique of Art-Concealing.——One had only to 
glance at the picture to detect that its diffusion— pleasing or 
otherwise—had not primarily been intended by the producer, 
which made the diffusion quite as absurd as, say, a patch 
of uneven toning in the middle of the print, or a smear of 
paste on the mount. Absurd because, by plainly faulty 
technique, the worker had withdrawn attention from any 
pictorial merit the picture may have had in its essence. 
The art is to conceal the art. Now art-concealing is the 
bed-rock aim of perfecting one's technique, when you come 
to think of it. And it was because my young friend had not 
mastered one little side-issue of technique that his picture 
failed to be artistic. 


Running before Walking. —How long will it be, I wonder, 
before photographers grasp the great truth that technique 
is necessary to good art? How long will it be before the 
man who has over-exposed his negative scorns to label it a 
* Misty Day," and the man who has under-exposed ceases 
to squirm out of his difficulty by using a * moonlight” title, 
which makes the shadows a blessing instead of a curse? 
You must go through the mill of learning how to develop 
and print before you can render mist by photography—or 
anything else either. You must have the ability to take a 
mechanicaly accurate photograph before you can aspire 
to an unmechanically but artistically controlled one. You 
want to run before you can walk if you start to make “im- 
pressions? before you have studied development or expo- 
sure. You are only deceiving yourself—and not a soul else 
whose opinion is worth twopence—if you parade your 
technical failures as artistic successes. 


Flaws.—The technician may not have a right to gibe at a 
work of art, quá work of art, but he decidedly has a right— 
the first right—to point out a glaring flaw in its technique. 
What is the use of a soulful painting if the painter has drawn 
its details all wrongly, through BaVInE neglected to attend 
drawing classes in the first instance? The paning is spoilt, 
not only technically, but artistically as well. Similarly with 
the photograph. When the first thing you notice in a photo- 
graph is a technical fault, be sure you have no mind left to 
admire any artistic beauty. The fault will keep on shouting 
at you, and drown everything else that the picture has to say 
—if it has anything at all to say, which is doubtful. 


Affectation's Pitfalls.—I gave my friend a magnifying glass 
so that he could look at his print and distinctly see the 
doubled image which he had deluded himself was 
* diffusion " and made his work “ pictorial.” Even then he 
wasn't satisfied. To begin with, he facetiously chaffed me 
because I had often said that a picture shouldn't necessarily 
bear the ordeal of being magnified—a retort which had just 
that twisted truth in it which made it doubly untrue. Then 
he went on to argue that if the diffusion was pleasing, the 
method by which it had been produced was justified, and 
that I had no right to inquire what the method was; all 
of which just shows into what a tangle affected art leads its 
slaves. For his “art” had no sound basis: it was mere 
affectation—a device to conceal the feebleness of bad 
craftsmanship. 


HAVE often been surprised at the animosity which 
ordinary advanced photographers feel towards the 
Salon and the Linked Ring. I have often been 
astonished at the indignation that these clever 

technicians show when any claim is put forward that 
pictorial photography should be numbered amongst the 
fine arts. Now I think I understand it. 

The claim that I and others have made is an abstract 
claim; and though we may have brought forward con- 
crete examples, such as certain photographs by 
Steichen, in support of our claim, it has nevertheless 
remained the abstract claim that photography should 
be recognised as a means of artistic expression. We 
have never argued that the bulk of pictorial photo- 
graphs (even those hung in the Salon) are works of fine 
art. 

What we have urged is this: in the selection and 
arrangement of the subject, and the taking and making 
of the photograph, there are so many chances of going 
wrong (almost as manv as there are in the painting of 
a picture) that an entirely successful fluke, of a highly 
pictorial character, is a negligible quantity ; that the 
artistic feeling and artistic knowledge of the photo- 
grapher, combined with a thorough mastery over his 
materials, are essential to successful pictorial photo- 
graphy; that a pictorial photograph which satisfies all 
artistic requirements, and is in every sense of the word 
a beautiful picture, should be acknowledged as a work 
of fine art. If the first two of these arguments are 
true, and I do not see how anyone with practical know- 
ledge and experience of photography can deny them, 
then surely the concluding argument follows as a 
matter of course. 

In a previous leaf I wondered when photography 
would come into her kingdom. A critic answered, 
“When the majority (instead of minority) of photo- 
graphers have an artistic education which enables them 
to select good compositions, and render them ig true 
values.” A very superior and supercilious answer, 
isn’t it? and I am sure the writer must have been a 
very superior person; but how about painting ? From the 
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The Exhibition of Pictures by Miss Lohmann, etc., recently 
held at the Lyceum Club in Piccadilly, was of unusual interest, and 
the work shown—a good deal of it—of a high order. Miss Loh- 
mann’s work is not unknown on this side the Atlantic, as she has 
exhibited at the London Salon. Her strength lies, as is so often the 
case with women, in her figure subjects. She has been particularly 
happy in her portraits of Forbes Robertson, Ellen Terry, Richard 
Whiting, and other celebrities. These portraits are very strong and 
full of character, and she evidently studies the people she has to 
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AVIII.—IF SARGENT WERE TO 
PHOTOGRAPH. 


time of the ancient Greeks, right on to the end of the 
fourteenth century, painting was as artistic as a cheap 
suburban villa, but the moment one here and one there 
began to paint true pictures, painting was acclaimed a 
fine art. What does it matter if the great bulk of 
photographs are mechanical and commonplace if one 
here and one there produces work which is habitually 
artistic? Why, the very scarcity of quite first-class 
pictorial photographers is the very strongest possible 
argument that the process is nothing, and the individual 
everything; that photography is a means of artistic 
expression. 

When one considers that few even amongst the suc- 
cessful pictorialists have had a thorough artistic train- 
ing, that few amongst them have leisure to pursue 
photography except as a recreation, it is wonderful that 
so much artistic work has been achieved; when one con- 
siders that the few painters who have taken up photo- 
graphy, and done such excellent work in photography, 
have not been notable painters, but just the rank and 
file, one wonders what would happen if some great 
genius tried his hand at photography. 

If Mr. Sargent were to photograph, what might we 
expect? I take Mr. Sargent because he has such a 
perfect grasp of light and shade, which things are the 
foundation of pictorial photography, and also because 
portraiture gives the most promising field. He would 
not require much training in photography; a couple of 
weeks with a good technician; a few hours with one who 
understands the practical use of various kinds of lenses; 
a few hours with a retoucher. And if the painters who 
have adopted photography, and who are merely men of 
ordinary genius, can do such fine work with the camera, 
it is only logical to argue that a genius like Sargent 
could do infinitely better photographic portraits than 
any that have hitherto been taken. 

Perhaps this may remove a misconception. Perhaps 
the technician may see that when we advocate the 
recognition of photography as a fine art, we are making 
the claim on behalf of the medium, and not on behalf 
of any workers or clique of workers who use it. So 
possibly the true answer to my question is this, ‘* Photo- 
graphy will come into her kingdom when the greater 
amongst the trained artists have realised the possi- 
bilities of photography as a means of artistic expres- 
sion."' 
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portray. The treatment of some of hcr subjects, showing very 
luminous shadows and rich tones, prompted questions as to her 
methods of work, and Miss Lohmann informed us that the paper 
used was a particular process of her own invention. Venice comes 
in for a good deal of fine treatment, and her studies of old houses 
and reflections are exceedingly well done. The finest pictures of 
the exhibition were *My Mother," a sympathetic impression, 
“A Venetian Kitchen," and a magnificent presentment of Alla 
Nazimora. Miss Lohmann's work will be increasingly heard of. 
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IHE CRYSTALLISATION OF PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES SCOTT 


HE photographer, whether 
he be amateur or profes- 
sional, becomes, during the 
times when he indulges in 
his intricate processes, a practical chemist of a most 
pronounced kind, although he may not be acquainted 
with the various mysterious evolutions and reactions 
which his ingredients undergo meanwhile. The fact, 
however, that he does accomplish notable results, by 
the agency of peculiar combinations of various salts and 
solutions acting on chemically-prepared films, should 
induce him to lend his attention sometimes to those who 
discourse upon the chemistry of his art—for such I, who 
am mainly an artist, regard photography of a high 
class. 

It is remarkable that while the majority of chemical 
experiments which men undertake have their counter- 
parts as actual phenomena in Nature (although, per- 
haps, extreme and isolated cases might appear to be 
quite distinct from ordinary actions anywhere on the 
globe), natural photography is absent. By properly 
combining and exploding the two invisible gases, oxy- 
gen and hydrogen, 
anyone  suffciently 
y, capable can pieno. 
PR it were, tangible, 

WN drinkable Site. re- 
: NN plica, indeed, of 
TAS Nature. But I think 
that I can truthfully 
say that nowhere in 
Nature do natural 
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No. 1.—Magnified crystallisation of 
pyrogallic acid, dried by slight warmth. 


photographs occur unaided by the 
intervention of man, though the 
mirages in the sky approach very 
near to our own productions. Yet 
they are simply reflections. 

Hence, though a little knowledge 
may be a dangerous thing— which I 
doubt—I have felt tempted to pic- 
torially, and otherwise, record some 
pretty facts intimately associated 
with the commoner solutions used in 
photography. A few books are published dealing 
technically with the why and the wherefore of this and 
that result in the art; but, so far as I can gather, my 
present attempt is the first to picture the effects of 
crystallisation, a phase of the subject which does not 
demand exceptional ability on anyone’s part to under- 
stand or observe. 

Every photographer knows that the outside of the 
necks of his bottles frequently become frosted with 
dried residues of the liquids contained in them; but not 
many would suspect that the powdery substances were 


No. 2.—Magnified 
pyrogallic acid when the solution is 
dried in the atmosphere. 
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worth much attention, presenting to the eye, as they 
do, merely confused-looking patches of salt. We will, 
however, penetrate into the matter to a good extent; and 
here I should say that I have examined the whole series 
of formule used for ordinary photography, from 
developing to printing-out, the omitted subjects not 
presenting the spectacular interest inherent in those 
depicted. 

Before I get thoroughly into my subject I must point 
out that in all cases the crystallisation has been magni- 
fied. The actual diameters of the circles correspond to 
holes about one-tenth of an inch, or such as could be 
made with large-sized pins. The method I adopted to 
obtain these was to smear some of the particular solu- 
tion over small glass slips by means of a camel's-hair 
brush, either allowing the material to evaporate nor- 
mally or over a lamp chimney. 

For those who need the information, it should be 
stated that when semi-opaque or transparent salts and 
so forth are placed beneath a microscope, an under 
mirror can be so manipulated to direct the illumination 
that bold shadows and lights will throw the objects into 
relief or render them wholly clear as sheets of glass are, 
according to desire. For instance, Nos. 3, 4, and 5 can 
be robbed of their dark shadows and be made to appear 
quite clear. i 

What would the photographer do without his 
familiar pyro, which, as he knows, is short for pyro- 
gallol or pyrogallic acid? The flaky white and light 
substance is obtained by heating gallic acid. 

Some of the water in which a little pyro has been 
dissolved alone will, if slightly warmed by heat as sug- 
gested, dry to a semi-transparent and very thin film. If 
this be examined microscopically it will be found to be 
composed of gracefully curved lines, many interlacing 
each other quaintly, and others stand- 
ing erect, as it were, and bearing 
curled summits like fields of crystal 
transparent corn. One specimen is 
given in No. 1. Contrast this effect 
with that obtained by allowing the 
solution to evaporate in air, using a 
small box to prevent dust from 
intruding. We then obtain myriads 
of fine straight lines, short and long, 
interlocked in a most extraordinary 


crystallisation of 


manner. While 
there is no defnite 
pattern, there never- 
theless occurs a 
triangular arrange- 
ment which con- 
vincingly conveys to 
one’s eyes the idea 


of a en eae No. 3.—Magnified crystallisation of 
as m seen pyro solution (containing meta- 
S ay e s X bisulphite of potash), dried in the 


atmosphere, 


referring to No. 2. 
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As soon as we begin to manipulate the salts in con- 
junction with the pyro we approach the production of 
perfect forms, though their general minuteness and 
" hodge-podgeness ° under usual conditions does not 
render this fact very plain. I ought, I think, to first 
refer to No. 4. A few drops of metabisulphite of 
potash, by itself, will crystallise into bevelled objects 
with angular ends. The '' stars ” in the illustration are 
nothing more than cracks in the main film radiating 
from solid irregular specks. But suppose that we mix 
the metabisulphite with the pvro to the generally ac- 
cepted percentage, and then dry off 
some of the incorporated combina- 
tion, we shall then gain crystals as 
depicted in No. 3, thus showing that 
verv curious operations are set in 
motion when various salts and acids 
are mixed together. Of course, a 
salt is already a combination of acid 
with a base—as example, nitric acid 
and silver form nitrate of silver. But 
it would need a professional chemist 
to go fully into this matter, and then 


No. 

solution mixed with 

latter consisting of bromide of potash. 
Dried without heat. 


5.—Magnified 


he would require some 
expert knowledge on 
the part of his 
audience. 

Notwithstanding that 
pyro and its fellow 
liquid afford us these 
very interesting pheno- 
mena, we shall find the 
spectacles enhanced in 
beauty as we investi- 
gate the properties and conduct of the ordinary re- 
strainer—bromide of potassium. We place a few drops 
of pyro solution on a glass slip, and let fall into it a drop 
or two of the bromide restrainer. When the amalga- 
mation has evaporated in air, rather large and white 
crystals with scored and sloping sides, as pictured in 
No. 5, will become visible. Some will be quite square, 
and many oblong. Among these a residue will be 
scattered containing minute and symmetrical, but 
broken crystals. It is especially noteworthy that, 
although these lined crystals are so small, their angles 
and sides are generally as regular as though they had 
been set to a T square and cut thereafter. What can be 
the true character of the power which extracts the solid 
atoms from the solutions while the water is drving off, 
and disposes of them in this definite and extremely 
Characteristic way? Moreover, every solution has its 
own inherent pattern of salt-crvstal. 

Now, instead of drving the combined pyro and 
restrainer to result as in No. 3, suppose we drv the 
solution by heat while holding the glass over a lamp 
chimney. When the edges of the miniature puddle be- 
come frosty, the slide should he removed. leaving a 
warm, yet wet, central area. Examine this beneath the 
microscope, and a charming sight will greet one’s eves. 
Tiny crosses of different shapes will suddenlv spring 
into view, surrounded bv jagged prominences all directed 


No. &—Magnified crystallisation of 
pyro solution and restrainer. Dried by 
warmth. 
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towards the middle. 
It will need only a 
slight inspection 
to reveal the fact 
that the projec- 
tions are  com- 
posed of rows of 
diamond-shaped 
crystals arranged 
side by side in con- 
tact, getting 


No. 


4.—Magnified 2 . 
metabisulphite of potash, an ingredient 


crystallisation of 


in pyro solution. Dried without heat. 


gradually smaller towards the free 
extremity. No. 6 will give an idea 
of this spectacle. Bear in mind that 
the contents of Nos. 5 and 6 are the 
same things subjected to different 
temperatures—normal and excep- 
tional. Thus you will be enabled to 
realise to a slight extent the import- 
ance of the different photographic 
processes, as the temperatures of 
water and atmosphere vary. 

Upon dealing with the restrainer, or 
bromide of potassium apart from the pyro, we shall be 
in a position to see that it materially influences the for- 
mation of the crystals resulting from the two combined. 
We warm some bromide of potassium in the manner 
described, and when it has become converted to powder 
we find the grains are tiny blotched crystals of various 
sizes, many out of square by having the corners 
snipped off, so to speak, and giving them a remote 
semblance to the tools used by carpenters. The area 
in between these crystals will split up into beautiful and 
exceptionally delicate fern tracery, the whole forming a 
really elegant picture. So far we have had the effect of 
heat. Now let us simply smear some of the bromide 
over a slip of glass, and put the latter into a small box 
until the following day. When extracted, there will be 
found widely separated and comparatively large semi- 
opaque white crystals of slightly differing kinds, yet all 
having a family likeness. The best, and undoubtedly 
the proper, specimens will appear as in No. 8, each con- 
sisting of a cross composed of four larger squares con- 
nected by  fused- 
together ones of 
medium and 
smaller dimensions. 
It needs personal 
examination to de- 
tect all the note- 
worthv features of 
such a spectacle. 
I simply pick out 
and delineatc the 
choicest patterns. 
The shape of these 
bromide crystals 
being observable 
by the unaided 
eve, those readers 
who do not own 


crystals of 
the restrainer, 


pyro 
the 


No. 
bromide of 
The restrainer contains this substance. 


7.—Magnified 
potash, 


crystallisation of 
dried by warmth. 
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microscopes can secure a sight of the real things. As I 
have said, not all of them will be truly symmetrical, but 
it is evident that during the settling down procedure the 
particles have striven to attain this design. 


No. 8.—Magnified crystals of bromide 
of potash, dried without heat. 


With regard to the soda accelerator, its introduction 
into the combined pyro and restrainer in a stronger 
state than is usual will immediately produce a 
brown deposit, which in the majority of cases indicates 
the presence of iron in some quantity. But to go into 
this matter would be too technical for most readers. 
Soda crystals are diamond-shaped, slightly askew, in 
outline; but, microscopically considered, 1 have found 
nothing concerning them sufficiently distinct and attrac- 
tive to form the subject of a drawing. I ought to sav 
that all these illustrations are drawings; it would be 
nearly impossible to photograph them as laid out, 
though I have myself hitherto collaborated with a 
scientist, who produced some wonderful photomicro- 
graphs of crystallisation. 

Hypo—i.e., hyposulphite of soda—if spread out on a 
piece of glass and put into a box, will keep moist for a 
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very long time; but if brought out and exposed a while 
to a cold atmosphere, or if heated at first as the other 
solutions were, it will form a thin, frosty patch which 
will give many strange appearances under the micro- 
scopi. The naked eye can yet see sufficient to indicate 
this, if a patch be closely examined. In No. 9 I picture 
one section of the layer as it came into my view. 

I have taken the solutions in the preceding experi- 
ments from bottles containing the proportionate quan- 
tities given for general use; and I would suggest that 
those readers who have no microscope will gain an 
insight into the matter by merely following my advice 
concerning brushing the different solutions on to glass 
and inspecting them when dried. Where a polariscope 
can be used in addition to a microscope, the crvstals can 


No. .—Magnified = crystallisation of 
hyposulphite of soda, dried by warmth. 


be gorgeously coloured temporarily; but the truly mag- 
nificent revelations which are obtainable by these means 


must be seen to be understood—they cannot be 
described. 


Í— a 
TWO BRIDGES. By F. M. SUTCLIFFE. 


ERE are two photographs of bridges of about the same age 

and design, more beautiful in shape than we can build now. 

They show how a few trees, though only saplings, vastly improve 
the landscape. Both bridges are on the same river, or beck as the 
natives call it, within a few miles of each other. The surrounding 
country is very similar, the only difference is that one bridge is on 


1621. 


THE BEGGARS’ BRIDGE, NEAR WHITBY. 


A.D. 


the estate of a landlord who tries to preserve the beauty of the 
place, while the other is on the land of a “ model farmer," who, or 
whose ancestors, must have cleared an immense quantity of timber 
to have made the place now appear 
“Without a flower, without a tree; 
And waster than a warren," 
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T was a real, good, old-fashioned August day; hot, 
very hot; a day when cattle hugged the shaded 
side of hedgerow, and mankind indulged in vain 
attempts to find coolness, or comfort, with a 

temperature of eighty in the shade. 

The morning train from Liverpool Street puffed and 
strove, till, Benfleet reached, we gladly changed stuffy 
carriage for the wind-blown, open reaches of that weird 
landslip, filched from the waters of sea and river, which 
sweep through Thames Haven. 

Along the flat roadway, past old-time Dutch cottages, 
ever lessening the distance from a clear cut line where 
this flat space suddenly ends, and the broad river parts 
it from bolder lines of the Kentish coast. 

On, and on, more slowly we plod; too hot to see 
pictures other than visions of 
cool pewter, brim filled with 
the ruddy, brown ale of 
merry England, which we 
know awaits us at the tiny 
inn huddling away on that 
side of the island washed by 
tides of old Father Thames; 
and with no common plea- 
sure when, once that haven 
of rest is reached, do we 
stretch out tired limbs, and 
for a while replenish ex- 
hausted nature with such re- 
freshments as may be 
obtained in a work-a-day 
riverside inn. An hour or so 
quickly flies, while seated on 
the river wall watching 
ocean - going steamers, 
graceful schooner, or sturdy, 
useful barge sweep past in 
an unbroken pageant. 


In late afternoon we 
wander back, till near Ben- 
fleet Ford the hot glare is 
softening away, and the 
time of cool twilight draws 
near to hand ; then is found 
the first, sufficiently attrac- 
tive, subject for picture 
work ; some rough thistles, 
and just a few sheep, pass- 
ing from bare sca marsh to more sheltered parts of the 
island. 

A richly-graded sky fills in, with sufficient complete- 
ness, what otherwise might have appeared scanty 
material; the effect lasted but a few moments; yet long 
enough for using the guinea hand camera we had 
carried all day; and dashing in a sketch-note, which 
records more or less successfully the general impres- 
sion of the moment. 

Were it necessary to choose a place from which to 
undertake a serious study of cloud forms, it would be 
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somewhat difficult to pick upon a more suitable place 
for the purpose than these same few square miles of 
flat lands, almost treeless, and with no swelling hills to 
break up wide-open sweeps, which form the most dis- 
tinctive feature of Canvey Island. 

One is bound, when there, to take note of that least 
understood yet most beautiful note in all nature—cloud 
and sky; one is bound to do this from sheer lack of 
other overpowering attraction. 

Somehow, whenever in these (to many folk) un- 
interesting, dull sweeps of nature, I find myself think- 
ing of some picture, or other, by that delightful painter 
in water-colour, Mr. Claude Hayes; than whom I fail 
to recall at the moment any other artist who so fully 
expresses the wide spaciousness, and with such forcc- 


A Charcoal Sketch. 


ful truth suggests the inner beauty of these rain-swept, 
sun-baked lowlands, so full of rich colour, barren of 
exciting incident, yet glorious in opportunity for picture 
constructing. Little wonder that among the more 
thoughtful pictorialists the sway of marshland is so 
strong and lasting in its effect; so subtle is this attrac- 
tion, that once having come under its influence there 
is no casting it off again; simply a binding, firmer, and 
still more firmly, of the chain; and a pleasant mental 
Captivity it is; for one goes back time after time when 
satiated with other and possibly more dramatic scenes. 


This is the second of a series of articles written and illustrated by Mr. W. Thomas with a bie to suggest fields of work during 


the holiday season. 


The first of the series appeared in the pages for July 23rd, and the next will be published on August 2oth. 
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VERYONE 
who pos- 
sesses a garden 
should also own 
a camera. A 
gardener who 1s 
interested in his 
garden very 
naturally wants 
photographs of 
Rock GARDEN. it, and he will 
never get any to 
really satisfy him till he learn to do them himself. He may 
ask the local photographer to come up and take some views, 
but, even if he explain minutely exactly what he wants taken, 
in all probability he will be woefully disappointed. The 
friend with the Kodak staying in the house may also be 
persuaded to try some shots on the garden, but the results 
—and whe is not familiar with them ?—will not prove very 
convincing. More fatal still is it to ask one of the lights of 
the photographic world to turn his 
distinguished attention to his garden, 
for choice plants, beds, borders, every- 
thing would be sacrificed to * pictorial 
rendering." The fact is, two stars can- 
not shine in one garden, any more than 
they can in one hemisphere. A quite 
well known lady gardener once asked 
a well-known American photographer 
to do some pictures of her garden. 
Only photographers will understand 
his surprise when she very charmingly 
told him just the pictures she wanted 
done. He was at first able, also very 
politely, to tell her he could only take 
what he could see; but when hé, who 
had only used the most pictorial of 
models, found himself expected to take 
the stout little lady gardener herself 
among her lilies, words for once failed 
him, and his attitude towards English 
gardeners has since been somewhat un- 
sympathetic! That the little lady was 
a great light in her own world hardly 
helped matters, for is not our own 
world the very biggest and most 
important? 

When photographing borders, beds, 
etc., it will be found the higher one can 
get the camera the better. It gives one 
so much more. Mr. Ward Muir 
advises having an extra tall tripod 
made for work of this kind, but failing 
this, the next best thing is to have some- 
thing on which the tripod can be placed. 
For the illustration of the -herbaceous border the tripod was 
stood up on two stools about two feet from the ground, and, 
of course, the photographer stood on them as well, and had 
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By, CARINE CADBY. 


his platform been higher, he would have got more in. A 
kitchen table is not a bad substitute for a giant tripod. 

A colour screen is really essential for garden photographs, 
for one must suggest the different tones of the colours even 
if the colour itself evade one. Without a screen, the reds 
and yellows come out so hopelessly dark, and blooms and 
foliage have a knack of looking as if they were made of the 
same material and in the selfsame colour. Then, alas! 
a fairly small stop must nearly always be used, as the flowers 
do not accommodatingly grow on one plane, and one wishes 
to do justice to those that are at the back. With the longer 
exposure these two conditions require, it stands to reason a 
still day must be chosen for the photographs. The winds of 
the early part of June made garden photography almost im- 
possible, besides doing so much damage to the blooms. The 
best time for work is before the light begins to go in the late 
afternoon. As à rule, what wind there is has gone by then, 
and the lighting is gentle and complimentary. Lighting, as 
gardeners know well, makes all the difference to the appear- 
ance of their flowers, but they must remember those sunny 
effects, often admired by them, are apt to be very dis- 
appointing when rendered by photography : the contrasts will 
be too harsh and a more gentle and even lighting will be 
more satisfactory. 

As detail is rather an essential in garden photographv, 
photographers must remember to give fairly long exposures, 
and with slow and weak development get aíl they can out of 
their negatives. A gardener can hardly see too much of 
his favourites, nor can their growth be rendered with too 
much accuracy, for he knows, however great his care, they 
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can never be the same again. The next year’s plants may 
be finer and even more imposing, but they are certain to be 
different, and he wants to keep a record of what was. 
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|  SEGERC OF SUUDIAIS -— 
Row PUT M PRACTICE THE APAUWICE. 
An illustrated article by PS. Smart. E 


" PECIALISE"' was 
the instruction I 
received again and 
again, as Į perused 

the pages of Tue A. P., 
and, like most young 
photographers, I recog- 
nised that the advice was 
good, and only regretted that it did not go a little 
further. When Foote, the comedian, was advised to 

" take a walk on an empty stomach,"' he naturally en- 

quired, ** On whose? "' and, similarly, when directed to 

specialise, I mentally sent back to my editor the query, 

"On what?" There seemed to me nothing left to 

specialise upon. Architecture, flowers, breaking waves 

were in the hands of an Evans, a Carine Cadby, or a 

Mortimer, and I saw no reason why I should array my 

feeble forces against those giants. One photographic 

friend was compiling a fine series of yachting pictures, 
while another was turning to account the unpromising 
material that back streets and alleys afford, by produc- 


Frorizontal dial 
Jemple Gardens. 


‘charming studies of 
Ets ab life. None of 
n. however, ap- 
ens to me, and I con- 
»ued to go forth with my 
cimeri in search of nothing in particular—finding sub- 
sequently in the dark-room that I had succeeded in 
: it. 
In one of these aimless rambles I chanced to alight 
‘an old mansion house hidden away among rook- 
haunted. elms, and guarded by hedges of yew. The 
ambler rose clung to its grey walls, and in its tiny 


garden an old sundial stood in a bed of hearts- 
ease and mignonette. Tranquil, secluded, and 
beautiful, it was the veriest school of peace, and 
as I set about photographing the scene there 
came upon me the happy inspiration that I might 
make it my forte to search out such idyllic spots, and 
compile a sundial series. And so it was I found my 
fad. 

Henceforth there were no questionings about where 
to go and what to do. Every holiday found me tramp- 
ing forth to seek an addition to my collection in some 
quaint corner of castle or cathedral, or to find it 

“ Glimmering through the laurels 
At the quiet evening fall, 


In the garden by the turrets 
Of an old manorial hall." 


t 


It might be thought that the subject is a limited one, 
but this is by no means the case. So numerous are sun- 
dials, when one comes to seek for them, that I soon 
learned to discard modern and commonplace specimens, 
only photographing those that were quaint, unique, or 

attractive in their surroundings. There are two 
main divisions into which sundials may be classed— 
attached and detached. The first consists of vertical 
dials placed in panels on the walls of old churches 
(of which there is an 
example at St. 
Catherine's in 
Leadenhall Street, 
London), projecting 
dials affixed to cor- 
bels, or skew stones 


A modern. 
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dial.. 
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in old mansion houses, or used as ornaments and 
finials for gate posts and gables. These are difficult to 
secure, as they can only be photographed in excep- 
tional circumstances, i.e., finding a suitable position 
on a building opposite, or being able to raise some 
temporary platform. 

Detached dials offer no such difficulties, and therefore 
are best represented in my albums, and might be classed 
as follows: (1) Horizontal, or table dials; (2) lectern 
dials; (3) obelisk dials, and (4) facet-headed dials, all of 
which are here illustrated. |The horizontal or table 
type is so common that it may be found in almost every 
village, generally in a shape so plain and uninteresting 
that it may be disregarded unless it can be made the 
motive for a garden picture. Akin to this type is the 
lectern dial, where the pedestal is surmounted, not with —M 
a flat table, but with a block shaped something like a F Lectern dial 
reading desk or music stand. On its sloping top there NL. 
is a curious tablet resembling a book with its corners 
cut off, and this bears the principal gnomon or style, 
while its numerous other angles, reclining and proclin- 
ing, likewise bear index lines. Why so strange a shape 
should have been devised is not known, but there is 
a conjecture of masonic origin, and similar quaint- id 
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types of the art are represented—the Dutch garden, 
the Italian, and the garden Anglicé. It is laid out 
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shaped horologues formed part 
of the equipment of the astro- 
logers and Rosicrucians. 
Devices of a cabalistic nature 
also adorn the obelisk dials, of 
which there are a large number, 
but none statelier than that which 
forms the centre piece of the 
famous Drummond Gardens at 
Crieff in Perthshire. This beau- 
tiful pleasance is the crowning 
achievement of gardening in 
a land that gives gardeners to 
the world, and in it all three 
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in the form of a Union Jack, and at the point where the 
smooth-shaven grass walks intersect is placed this 
striking obelisk. There are many dials which cannot 
be allocated to any of the classes named, but partake 
of the character of several, and of these the finest 
example is the masterpiece which stands in front of 
Glamis Castle in Forfarshire. The castle itself is for 
ever associated with the tragedy of '' Macbeth,” and 
the present buildings, which date from 1578, are the 
grandest example existing of Scottish baronial archi- 
tecture. The dial is at least three centuries old, for 
it appears in a print of the castle previous to 1600. It 
stands twenty-one feet high, and has over eighty dial 
faces in all. 

Mrs. Alice Morse Earle, the American authoress of 
a charming book, '' Sundials and Roses of Yesterday,”’ 
gives it as her opinion that the finest dial in the whole 
world is Queen Henrietta Maria's beautiful facet-headed 
dial at Holvrood Palace, Edinburgh, which, after being 
many vears in ruins, was restored by order of Queen 


Queen Henrietta Maria's Dial in garden of Holyrood Palace, 
Edinburgh. Restored by Queen Victoria. 


Victoria. Scarcely less elegant is the facet dial here 
illustrated, which is to be seen at Balcarres, Fifeshire, 
the seat of Earl Crawford, and the place where Lady 
Anne Lindsay wrote the immortal '' Auld Robin Gray.” 
The tender spirit of the old ballad seems still to preside 
over the demesne, for the motto which may be seen on 
the lower step of the pedestal is this kindly sentiment : 
* I wish the sun would shine 

On all men's fruits and flowers as well as mine." 
This brings up the topic of sundial mottoes, and not a 
little of the fascination of the subject lies in the study 
of the wise and witty epigrams with which the old dials 
are often embellished. Playing around the themes of 
sunshine and shadow they discourse on the subjects of 
life and death, time and eternity just as represented in 
the verses of Austin Dobson— 

* Round about their grey time-eaten brow 
Lean letters speak, a worn and shattered row. 


I am a shade; a shadow too art thou. 
I mark the time; say, gossip, dost thou so?" 


99 


‘‘ Pereunt et Imputantur,’’ the motto of the dial on 
the wall of the Fountain Court at Temple Gardens, 1s 
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a favourite among hortatory maxims. ‘‘ They pass and 
are judged " is its message—the hours fly, but their 
record remains, or, in the free translation of the '* Dolly 
Dialogues,’’ you've got to pay for your fun. 

In another strain is a motto equally popular, ‘* Horas 
non numero nisi serenas ’’—I count the bright hours; 
and associated with this we have '' Carpe Diem ''— 
Seize the day; while the thought of another and larger 
day inspires the lines on a beautiful ‘‘ In Memoriam ”’ 
dial, which bears this inscription, '' Tenebrarum in 
memor latus solem excipo—Forgetting the darkness 
I joyfully welcome the sun. There are over two thou- 
sand of such mottoes, so it is useless to give further 
examples here; besides, the sentiments you will like 
best are those on dials you discover for yourself in some 
ancient abbev or cloistered garden. 

As many dials are situated in private grounds it will 
often be necessary to obtain in advance a permit to 
photograph, but this will generally be forthcoming if 
a courteous letter is addressed to the proper authority. 
Technically, the subject calls for no comment, as the 
ordinary rules for landscape work obtain. The ideal 
day for garden photography is one checkered with sun 
and shade. I like to have the sun out when photograph- 
ing the dial, so that the shadow may be shown, but 
otherwise prefer an overcast day, as the glitter on bright 
foliage is then toned down. When at all possible it is 
well to have with you a model, for pictures without 
human interest grow monotonous, and the sundial offers 
an ideal setting for genré efforts. Likewise there are 
long avenues to travel along, where the company of a 
lady friend would be in every way desirable. In pur- 
suance of this hobby one obtains entrance into many a 
paradise that would otherwise be unexplored, and it is 
not merely for its own sake, but for the many pleasant 
things that cluster round it, that I cordially recommend 
sundialling as a specialitv. 


ROCKINGHAM CASTLE, an ancient fortress command- 
ing the Vale of the Welland, in Northamptonshire. |t 
was originally built by the Conqueror, and fell into the 
hands of the Parliamentary troops during the Civil 
War. The Plantagenet kings spent much time there 
when hunting in the neighbourhood. The oldest 
portions of the castle now remaining are the Norman 
keep, the foundations of the curtain wall, and the 
towers. 

STRETTON, a small village a few miles south of War- 
rington. 

MANCHESTER CATHEDRAL. -—— This smoke-begrimed 
dial stands on a plot of grass in front of the Cathedral. 
It seldom sees the sun, and one is reminded of Jef- 
feries’ words, '* Let the shadow advance upon the dial. 
I can watch it with equanimity when it is there to sce, 
but when it is not there, and the clouds of winter cover 
it, then the dial is terrible.” 

WoRsLEv Orp Harr.— This sundial stands in the 
garden of the old hall at Worsley, on the outskirts of 
Manchester. It was the residence of the great Duke 
of Bridgewater, who constructed the first canal in 
England close by. 

THE Orp PaRSONAGE, DIDSBURY, is situate on the 
southern outskirts of Manchester. The sundial is 
glazed into the window, and the time o’ day is easily 
read from the interior when the sun is shining. 


Lyme Hatt, near Dislev, the seat of Lord Newton, 
is situate in the highlands of Cheshire, on the borders 
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Bramhall Hall, Cheshire. By J. H. Crabtree, 


of Derbyshire. It is surrounded by 
an extensive deer park, in which is 
Lyme Cage, which has a sundial on 
each of its four sides, with rhyming 
mottoes. 

LvMM lies midway between Man- 
chester and Liverpool. There are 
several sundials in the neighbour- 
hood. The village cross is sur- 
mounted by four vertical dials, and 
there are others in private gardens 
at Lymm Hall and other places. 

ROCHDALE, | LANCASHIRE.— 
The example reproduced is in 


l. Glass Sundial, Didsbury Old 
Parsonage, as seen from the 
interior of the room. , 


2. Manchester Cathedral. 


3, Lymm. the disused  burial-ground, 
4, Worsley Old Hall. : There is another ex- 
5. Rochdale. 2 ample in the church- 
> T Hall. \ ame yard, and in Lord Street 
. »tretton. à. 4 " : è 

8. Rockingham Castle. NN the remains of the 


oldest sundial in Eng- 
land may be seen. A 
pedestal dial also 
I. stands opposite 
A “> the town-hall. 


SNAPSHOT 
DEVELOPMENT. 


HE development of the 
average snapshot taken 
in dull weather is generally 
far from satisfactory, and yet 
how often we are forced either 
to "snap" in a far from 
bright light or else forego the 
pleasure of having any photo- 
graphs at all to record our 
holidays and excursions. 

Many a good picture has been lost, as all amateurs will agree, just because a tew 
dark clouds have obscured the light at the critical moment, and increased the time of 
exposure from one-fiftieth to one-fifth, or something like it. 

Yet, in spite of this, if it be an important function we are trying to record, the 
illustrated papers will contain capital pictures of the affair. Why is it? Probably 
better apparatus and choice of position account for it. Yet the apparatus, as we all 
know, is not everything. The reason for the professional being able to get photographs. 
under circumstances where the amateur fails is more often than not that the pro- 

à fessional man uses a very rapid developer. 
Sundial at Smithills Hall, Bolton, Lancs. There are many very energetic developers on the market, and most of us have some 
By J. H. Crabtree. formula or other in the note-book which would be more or less suitable. But it is a 
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remarkable thing that so few people realise the benefits of using an 
iodide in their work. The extremely rapid plates, as is well known, 
have the iodides of some of the metals in the emulsion, but 99.5 
per cent. of workers never dream of trying a soluble iodide in 
their solutions. By judiciously adding an iodide, say of potas- 
sium, the developer may be rendered so energetic that scarcely 
half the exposure is needed, and at the same time the developer 
does not oxidise quickly in the air, but may be used repeatedly. 
To give a good example of an iodised developer the following is 
chosen as an easily used practical formula :— 

(A) Hydroquinone, 40 gr.; metol, so gr.; sulphite of soda, 
$00 gr. ; water, up to Io Oz. 

(B) Bromide of potassium, 25 gr.; iodide of potassium, 60 
gr.; carbonate of soda, 500 gr. ; water, up to Io oz. 

It is essential that distilled or well-boiled water be used for the 
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solution, as otherwise serious complications will ensue, which will 
probably interfere with the activity of the work. 

This same developer may be used for gaslight papers, but an 
equal quantity of water should be added, thus, half an ounce of 
each A and B, and 1 oz. water. Half the exposure usually given 
should suffice, but here, of course, there are so many factors enter- 
ing into the work that a definite rule is impossible; the density of 
the negative, the source of light, the temperature of the solution 
(this should never be below nor much above 65 deg. Fah.), the 
comparative dryness or otherwise of the paper, the brand, etc., 
all have important bearing upon the developer. Therefore, trial 
strips should be made before risking whole sheets. If the developer 
be a little too energetic a drop or two of ten per cent. ammonium 
bromide will hold it back sufficiently, unless the plate or paper has 
been hopelessly over-exposed.—FRED. G. PALMER. 


————++4—__—_ 


THE ZEISS-TESSAR LENS IN ITS NEW EXTRA RAPID FORMS. 


o Eee demand for increased rapidity is a constant spur to 
opticians to produce their special lenses with a larger 
aperture than formerly, and the most recent result of this striv- 
ing after luminous intensity is the appearance on the market 
of the Tessar lens of Zeiss in much more rapid forms than the 
old F/6.3 instruments, two new rapid forms, having apertures 
of F/4.5 and F/3.5 respectively, being now on sale. 

Process workers, copyists, and those who undertake three- 
colour work have long appreciated the high colour correction 
and remarkably strict rectilinearity of the Tessar, but those re- 
quiring the utmost speed have hitherto been debarred from 
these advantages as offered by the Tessar. Now, however, the 
special qualities of the Tessar are available for every grade of 
worker, including those snap-shotters who, like the ordinary 
press photographer, may wish to work with certainty even in 
dull weather; also, the Tessar becomes available for three- 
colour portraiture in the studio, a branch of work which is 
at present in its infancy, but may grow in importance. . 

In making reference to the critical rectilinearity and high 
colour correction of the Tessar, we did not mention another 
most important characteristic, that of giving extremely fine 


definition at large aperture, a characteristic in which so many 


of the large-aperture or intense anastigmats of recent introduc- 
tion fail rather pronouncedly. Speaking generally, and subject 
to perhaps a few exceptions, the performance of an anastigmat 
is excellent in proportion to the completeness with which it 
fulfils the Petzval conditions, and the Tessar fulfils these condi- 
tions in a most remarkable manner; indeed, the F/3.5 Tessar 
may be looked upon as a near equivalent of the extra rapid 
Petzval portrait lens, which for half a century has held its 
position as essentially. the one lens for portraiture in the studio 
of the professional photographer. The reason of this is obvious. 
Whatever the working aperture of a high-class Petzval portrait 
lens, the central definition is microscopic. 

The F/3.6 Tessar is, perhaps, the first objective that really 
threatens the old premier position of the portrait lens for chil- 
dren's portraits and the more trying work in the studio, as, for 
example, similar work by artificial light. The following sum- 
mary of characteristic points will show why one may now con- 
sider that the Petzval portrait lens has a really dangerous 
rival :— 


(1) The F/3.5 Tessar is similar to the portrait lens in 
general construction, at any rate as regards number of 
glasses and air gaps, but the Tessar is shorter and more 
portable than the portrait lens. 

(2) F/3.5 Tessar, like the Petzval portrait lens, gives 
minute definition at full aperture, but the minute definition 
of the Tessar is not confined to a small central area, the 
minute definition of the F/3.5 Tessar extending so far as to 
cover the full field of the extra rapid studio portrait lens, 
while in the case of the F/4.5 Tessar, about the equivalent in 
intensity of the usual Petzval portrait lens, as distinguished 
from the exceptionally rapid forms, the area of exquisite 
definition, with full aperture, extends quite outside the full 
ordinary field of the old portrait lens, so that it can be 
used in a short studio, or under special circumstances for 
a much wider angle than the portrait lens. Thus the 6 in. 
lens (F/4.5) covers a half-plate well at full aperture. 

(3) In the case of the Petzval portrait lens, the optician 
has to choose between flatness of field with astigmatism 
on the one hand, and curvature of field with anastigmatism 
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The “ Rajar ” camera offered monthly by Messrs. Rajar, Ltd., 
of Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best print on “Rajar” P.O.P., 
has been. awarded to Mr. A. E. L. Vial, 5, Dulverton Road, 


on the other hand, or he: may make a compromise. The 
Tessar gives flatness of field with anastigmatism. 

(4) In the case of the portrait lens, the sharp definition 
may be destroyed when soft effect is desired; so with the 
Tessar, if proper means, as explained below, are taken. 


From the above it will be realised that the Tessar may be 
looked upon as a universal lens, the F/3.5 for the most rapid 
portraiture in the studio (whether monochrome or three-colour) 
of the professional; also for cinematograph work and projec- 
tion generally. The usual snap-shot man, and probably the 
average professional portraitist, may prefer the F/4. $ Tessar, 
the depth of field being necessarily small when the speed is 


F/3.5, but the snap-shot man who wishes to be ready for quite 
the dullest light will equip himself with the F/3.5 instrument, 
still he will naturally avoid using the full aperture in all but 
exceptional cases. For the copyist, the old F/6.3 Tessar may 
sufüce, as extreme speed in exposure is seldom of prime im- 
portance, but for highly critical reproductions on nearly equal 
scale an apochromatic Tessar is manufactured. 

. The actual Tessar sent to us for examination is one of the 
I.C. Series, F/4.5, and having a focal length of 6 in., No. 88,697. 
This proves to be quite an ideal universal lens for a quarter- 
plate worker, but, as is the case of so many good things, the 
price is also good, viz., £6 108. We must not forget, however, 
that all low priced lenses are altogether out of competition in 
relation to the powers of such a lens as the Tessar. 

Mention is made above of a means of softening the defini- 
tion, or introducing diffusion of focus, this being quite easily 
effected by increasing the separation of the front pair of glasses, 
the screws allowing an extra separation of about one-tenth of 
an inch. A simple mechanical arrangement might be devised 
for effecting this separation without unscrewing the front cell, 
and so as to allow of an examination of the image on the 
ground glass durirg the whole operation. Special lenses to 
use as caps for the Tessar, for giving any required softening 
of the definition, and this without altering the focal length, 
could be made at the cost of a few pence each, as, the calcula- 
tions once made, fourth-rate optical work would serve well 
for these additions. The amateur optician with a genius for 
tinkering, and having a stock of odd spectacle lenses, may 
possibly find non-focal combinations of convex and concave 
glasses, which, used cap fashion, on the smaller Tessars, will 
give him any required diffusion. 

The block shows the Tessar lens in a focussing mount. 
In short, and in summary, the Tessar in its various speeds 
comes, perhaps, nearer to the ideal of a universal lens than 
anything yet introduced. It is not an old lens under another 
name, and its construction in such rapid forms as F/3.5 and 
F/4.5 marks a distinct stage in progress. 

Leicester, his having been judged the best print received during 
June. The paper on which the print was made was purchased 
from Messrs. Wands, chemists, Leicester. 
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Pictorial Photographs at the 
Irish International 


Exhibition. 


By ELLEN DUNCAN. 


PART III. 


end walls, shows a, good deal of variety of 

treatment and subject. Mr. Yarnall, who signs 

with a mystic letter '' Y," aims at delicate 
and elusive effects, and his photographs have a 
certain grace and lightness of execution. 2, '' The 
Duck Pond at Rothenburg " is an attractive study. 
Miss Alice Boughton is primarily a portrait photo- 
grapher, and Irish people will recognise several 
familiar faces—amongst others, the not very successful 
presentment of Mr. W. B. Yeats. Her study of Maxim 
Gorky is a powerful piece of work—the face full of 
character. 20, '' A Bit of Paris,” by Joseph Keily, is 
slight but charming. 

I confess I cannot share the craze for the theatrical 
which seems to animate some of these Americans— 
notably Mr. Holland Day. The very things which the 
modern painter is learning to avoid are the things 
which this photographer seems to aim at. We are 
gradually learning the value of effects for their own 
sake, of simple and truthful rendering, of all that is 
direct and spontaneous, in contradistinction to the 
heavy artificiality of the picture with a story. For 
example, there seems no reason that I can see for 
the seven versions of a (presumably) tortured head— 
** The Seven Words " (32). Such realism is quite re- 
volting in a modern setting. The same thing may be 
said of the crucified figure (39). What object is there 
in getting up stage effects such as these? They cannot 
be considered beautiful in themselves, and surely a 
photograph of a medizval picture, painted out of the 
sincerity of the painter's realistic beliefs, would serve 
Mr. Day's purpose. Photography, being an intensely 
modern art, is quite out of place when used in this 
way. At least, such is my opinion. 42, with its 
grandiloquent title, ‘‘ I adjure you, Daughter of Jeru- 
salem, rise not up nor stir," rather appeals to one's 
sense of humour, the Daughter of Jerusalem looks so 
uncommonly like a young lady taking a nap on a tiger 
skin in her back garden. But, as I know little of the 
flora of the Holy Land, I may be mistaken. Mr. Day 
may really have gone to Jerusalem for his local colour. 
His portrait of Maeterlinck, on the other hand, is 
delightful, with the glass globe behind the sitter re- 
flecting the light in an enchanting manner—a charming 
symbol for this modern mystic. Mr. Coburn is an 
‘“ artist "—has it come to this that I really must call 
photographers ‘‘ artists ’’?—of a more robust fibre. His 
work is sincere and strong. He revels in realities and 
eschews cheap theatricalities. No. 61, ‘‘A Hop 
Picker," is like a Hals in its vivid characterisation; the 
studies of sunshine in 63, 64, and 65 seem to indicate 
the path of advance towards what may possibly become 
a new art. 


T HE American group, which occupies one of the 


Of the Canadians, Mr. Mortimer Lamb strikes me as 
the most successful—his portrait of Sir Henri Joly de 
Lotbiniére is admirable. 

The Italian group, hung under the Americans, is 
remarkable as showing a tendency to clearness of out- 
line and careful detail. There is only one Italian ex- 
hibitor, Signor Guido Rey. 

The British section is naturally the most compre- 
hensive in the exhibition. I must again ask pardon of 
my photographic readers if I say that several times, 
when looking at the works in this group, I caught my- 
self thinking, '' What excellent painters some of these 
photographers would make! ? The feeling for nature, 
the feeling which has gone to the making of the great 
landscape painters of England, is, I think, more pro- 
nounced in this group than in any of the others. One 
is conscious of this sentiment in a greater or less degree 
in almost all the works shown in the British group, 
though naturally the results vary enormously. This 
section also includes two of the most interesting and, to 
me, pictorially successful photographs in the exhibition 
—the two sea pieces, 239 and 241, by Mr. Mortimer, 
which, the former especially, reveal in a very remark- 
able degree the power of the camera to deal with a 
difficult subject. But I must glance rapidly through 
the section, though I fear I have already tired the 
patience of my readers. Numbers 92, 93, and 94, by 
Mr. J. H. Anderson, are interesting, but the first 
named, ‘‘ Weed Burners,” though a pleasant composi- 
tion, shows the difficulty of getting real atmosphere 
in a photograph. There seems to be something wrong 
with the transition of the smoke into the upper air. 
The lightness and the vapoury effect have been 
missed a little. 94, '' The River from Tower Bridge," 
pleased me greatly. Mr. Ernest Ashton has succeeded 
in conveying an impression of the clear Eastern atmo- 
sphere in his views of Cairo and the Nile. go, “A 
Play of Sunlight," is especially good. Mr. Malcolm 
Arbuthnot has considerable feeling for design and com- 
position. His two studies of trees (101 and 102) are 
pleasant in tone. Mr. Batkin, in 108, '' A Rift in the 
Fog," has produced what appears to me to be a very 
clever feat. I don't in the least know how it is done; 
but the idea of fog in a city is certainly conveyed with 
a good deal of actuality. Mrs. Barton has evidently 
studied the Florentine painters to some purpose. I 
don't know how she got her landscape background in 
114, ‘‘ Ave Maria,” but the trees look rather as if they 
were painted on a back cloth. In this lady's work 
there is a certain very English quality of mock- 
archaicism, e.g., the St. Catherine with two long plaits 
and the suggestion of a nimbus round her head, which 
seems to me quite as unsuited to the ''art of the 
camera" as Mr. Day's more theatrical studies. 
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Nevertheless, Mrs. Barton’s photographs are in- 
teresting, as photographs; that of Madame de 
Goode (111) is a brillant piece of work. Of 
Mr. Blount's work I liked 119, ''The Crinoline,”’ 
a dainty trifle. 118, by Mr. Benington, ‘‘ The 
Church of England," is a good study of St. 
Paul's." 125, '' Sunlight on Whitewash,” and 124, 
“The Tate Gallery, Evening,” by Mr. Blake, are both 
good, the water in the latter being particularly well 
rendered. 

The work shown by Will and Carine Cadby (I cannot 
distinguish between the work of these two exhibitors) 
is full of lightness and grace. These photographs are 
like the lightest of pencil drawings—the shadows 
rendered with a delicate observation of their values, but 
sometimes the effect is a little thin, with just a sugges- 
tion of feebleness in the execution. Refinement there 
is, no doubt, but it is obtained at the expense of 
strength. There is quite a New England air—an air of 
Mayflower primness—about these attenuated studies of 
leaves and vaporous young ladies in tones of lavender 
colour. They are like abstract images of things, as 
though in the desire to escape from the physical some 
kind of process had been used to eliminate matter and 
lay bare the form. 145, a study of a little boy, is per- 
haps the most charming. 

Of Mr. Craigie's work, 157, ‘‘ Study in Tones," a 
standing portrait of an old lady, and 158, a seated 
figure of a girl in a white silk dress, seem to me excel- 
lent; while 166, ‘‘A Wet Sun,’’ Mr. Davison; 188, 
" Carting Kelp,” Mr. Grindrod, and Mr. Hensler's two 
studies, 190 and 19r, are noteworthy as truthful records 
of the chose vue. 

Mr. Horsley Hinton's work shows a feeling for wide 
open spaces, for deep rolling clouds and lonely moors. 
In 203, ‘‘ To the Hills," he has made a picture, and a 
very charming picture, out of a foreground of weeds 
and grass, with hills beyond. I am not quite sure that 
Ilike the uniform dark frames adopted by Mr. Hinton 
and some of the other exhibitors. It seems to me that 
the frames might vary in tone, according to the photo- 


graph. One would sometimes like a little dull gold and . 


lighter browns for a change. I am not sure even that 
less neutral colour might not be used with advantage. 
But at least the mounts might vary, and there might be 
gold and silver frames. 

Mr. Hollyer's work is far too well known to need 
more than a passing reference to his admirable series 
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of character studies of famous men in this exhibition. 
Mr. Keighley's photographs show a great deal of pic- 
torial feeling. He reminds one a little of Le Sidaner 
and the French intimistes in his treatment and choice 
of subjects. 230, '' The Almshouse Well," a delight- 
ful study of a courtyard, with sunlit effects, and 227, 
"The Bridge," are both admirable. The study of 
Buttercups, by Mr. Ernest Marriage (236), is quite de- 
lightful in arrangement, but surely the flowers ought 
not to look so white; one rather loses the value of the 
tones here. Of the remaining exhibitors in the British 
section I should like to mention Baron de Meyer, whose 
feeling for subtle effects is well displayed in his flower 
studies, 273 and 274; Mr. Arthur Marshall, whose 
studies of Venice have a tremulous beauty; Mr. Dudley 
Johnston, whose impressions of Liverpool, 255, and 
of River Medlock, 256, are vivid and convincing ; 
and Mr. Cruwys Richards, whose work has con- 
siderable distinction of style and individuality of treats 
ment. 


I have not left myself space to write at 
any length of the work in the Irish section, 
which I reached last in my pilgrimage. I can 
only mention 339, a vivid impression of life 


round the door of a cathedral, by Mr. Harold Jacob; 
Mr. Lowe's suggestive little study, 342, of a seabeach 
after a storm; Mr. Ruthven's interesting study of the 
River Liffey, 352; and Mr. Victor Smith's ‘‘ Carna- 
tions,’’ 355, one of the best flower studies in the exhi- 
bition. Of the arrangement of the exhibition I need 
say nothing. It is, I think, as perfect as possible, and 
must have been carried out with the greatest possible 
care. The association of the works of each exhibitor, 
and of the exhibitors from each country, on the walls 
is only one example of the pains that have been taken 
to make the exhibition useful for purposes of compari- 
son, as well as zsthetically satisfactory. 

Perhaps the most curious of all the impressions I re- 
ceived in this my adventure into the unknown land 
which is swayed by the camera was one which I experi- 
enced as I went out to the grounds of the exhibition 
through the picture gallery. I stood transfixed with 
wonder, like a man who enters an enchanted country. 
An unseen orchestra. was thundering from the walls. 
The colours shouted at me, triumphant, vital, full of 
marvellous potentialities. I felt that never, till that 
moment, had I known what a picture really was, or felt 
the power of colour. 


—— — M.———— 


PHOTOGRAPHING FRENCH CATHEDRALS, To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Sig,—May I supplement the letter of Mr. E. W. Brigg by a few 
remarks drawn from a recent personal experience? Anyone 
thinking of going abroad for the above purpose should furnish 
himself beforehand with a letter of permission from the “ Sous 
Secrétaire d'Etat des Beaux Arts," Palais Royal, Paris. If the 
application is made for this in writing from England, this should 
be done some weeks beforehand, with a stamped cover for a 
reply. The permission covers all the cathedrals and the “ Monu- 
ments Historiques," and its possession will save many worries. 
If photography is intended in or upon the buildings, permission 
should also be obtained from the architect of the building, 
though this is not necessary in all cases, and in some instances 
the permission of the curé or canon in residence should be 
sought. It is well to ask everything politely as a favour, even if 
one bas the right, and a small tip to the guardian of the build- 
ing will greatly smooth matters. Many of these men are very 
intelligent, and can tell one the best points of view selected by 
professional photographers, and this saves a good deal of time 
to the tourist, and they will also admit one to the choir gal- 


leries, etc. Many of the cathedrals are very much shut in, and, 
as your correspondent says, a wide-angle lens is very essential. 
In addition to the towns named by your correspondent, photo- 
graphers will find much to interest them in Noyon, Soissons, and 
Laon and other places between Amiens and Rheims, besides 
the better known towns in Normandy. In no case, so far as I 
am aware, is any fee asked for photographing.—Yours, etc., 
J. F. HAMILTON. 


— EE e á 
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SiR,—In a useful letter from Mr. Edwin W. Brigg, printed in 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER of July 23rd, there is one state- 
ment that requires correction. It is necessary to have a permit 
from the authorities in Paris before using a stand camera inside 
Chartres Cathedral. Production of mv permit was required as 
recently as September last bv the architect in charge ; probably 
he did not happen to pass when Mr. Brigg was photographing.— 


Yours, etc., 
ERNEST MARRIAGE. 
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NOTIONS OF 


In the newspapers much has been said as to the deep in- 
sight we may hope to get into Martian matters by a study 
of photographs taken when, as early in the present month, 
Mars was only thirty-eight million miles from the earth; 
the '*only " in this case reminding one of the seductive 
‘only " which so often garnishes a statement as to the price 
asked for a second-hand lens. Professor Pickering, who is 
perhaps the chief and leading worker in celestial photo- 
graphy, expresses doubt whether photography will materially 
extend our knowledge of Mars, or enable any reliable opinion 
to be formed as to the nature of the so-called canals of 
Schiaparelli. Even when seen with the aid of the best 
telescopes, these ‘‘ canals ’’ are vague and ill-defined. There 
is perhaps more hope of useful service to be rendered by 
photography in obtaining records of Daniel’s Comet, now to 
be seen as a faint haze near Pisces, and there appears pro- 
mise of considerable brilliancy in a few weeks. 


Halation may be prevented completely by using black 
glass, or any other opaque material, as a basis for the 
gelatino-bromide film, a course which obviously makes it 
impossible to judge of the progress of development by look- 
ing through the plate, and which necessitates stripping the 
film from the glass after development and fixation. An 
alternative is to use ruby glass, the gelatino-bromide film 
being on the flashed side, or green glass, as recently sug- 
gested by Mr. Riddle. When this latter course is taken, the 


The Technics of the Dark Background. 


Like the microscopist, the photographic portraitist not in- 
frequently has occasion to use a background of a more or less 
perfect black, and both adopt similar methods for obtaining a 
pure black area, that does not mar the purity of the image b 
casual or adventitious rays entering the lens: the optically blac 
background (or Chevreul’s black) being non-reflective even when 
the object is illuminated with the most glowing brilliancy. The 
blackest of ordinary or every-day‘ black" materials is perhaps the 
black paper used for masking negatives, but this becomes brilliantly 
white if strongly illuminated, and white in proportion to the 
intensity of the illumination: a matter easy enough to demon- 
strate if one stretches a strip of the black paper across the mouth 
of a deep box or tube painted black inside. When direct sun- 
shine illuminates the ' black " paper it will be about four times 
as white as is a sheet of white paper set up in the middle of a 
well-lighted dining-room, and either the eye or the camera will 
show the paper as white on the really black background formed 
by the mouth of the tunnel. We may put the case in another 
way. The black paper reflects about 7 per cent. of the light that 
falls on it, while the whitest paper reflects about 70 per cent. of 
the incident light; hence if the black paper is illuminated by a 
light ten times as brilliant as the white paper, both will appear 
equally white, whether to the eye or to the camera. The really 
black background, Chevreul’s black, or the mouth of a black- 
lined tunnel does not similarly increase in brightness in propor- 
tion to the brightness of the light shining upon it, hence it does 
not show patches of white where a strong light shines on the 
object in front; or, in other words, it does not, like black 
materials, become white in any degree or sense when intensely 
illuminated: therefore its special merit as a black background. 
The microscopist has several ways or methods of applying this 
principle, an ordinary plan being to support a so-called “ dark- 
well" under an opaque object illuminated from the top, the 
‘* dark-well"' being a brass tube, something like a test tube, but 
blackened inside. A far more perfect method of obtaining in- 
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non-halation effect is scarcely so complete as when black 
glass is used, but in the case of the green glass it is just 
possible to print from the negative without stripping the film, 
although stripping is highly desirable. In this case an excel- 
lent method of stripping is by means of weak hydrofluoric 
acid, or an equivalent produced by dissolving sixty grains of 
sodium fluoride in a pint of water, and then adding thirty 
drops of strong sulphuric acid. The negative being im- 
mersed in this liquid, the film soon floats off, and after 
washing it can be squeegeed down on a ferrotype plate, from 
which it will readily separate when dry. Blurring, or the 
lateral passage of light in the film itself, is not prevented by 
using an opaque basis like black glass, but blurring is a 
trouble seldom or never occurring in the case of modern 
gelatino-bromide work, although often a serious incon- 
venience in the old wet plate process. 


As bearing on the applications of photography to the de- 
tection of forgeries, Mr. C. A. Mitchell, writing in Know- 
ledge, treats of the photographic effects of various inks, and 
shows that an ink used for altering a document may have 
a similar visual effect to the original ink, but the difference 
between the two inks may often be revealed by photography. 
Further, extremely slight differences in the forms of letters 
or figures become enormous in the enlargement, so the 
change of '* o "' into ** ọ ” may often be readily detected, and 
as readily demonstrated before a jury. 
tense illumination against Chevreul’s black is realised by Mr. 
Wenham's parabolic illuminator, which sends a flood of light 
obliquely on the object (from all round, if necessary), the object 
being supported over a dark-well, but the incidence of the light is 
so adjusted that none of the illuminating rays enter the object 
glass. Under these, or comparable conditions brought about by 
other means, the object is seen by the microscopist as if intensely 
self-luminous on a jet-black ground. A comparable state of 
things may be realised by the photographer if his object is placed 
in front of an area of Chevreul's black and surrounded by set 
sources of intense light, as, for example, mercurial vacuum 
tube lamps, the direct rays from these lamps being screened from 
the lens. Two.rooms separated by folding doors, or a long room 
with a division, may serve well for a large-scale experiment of 
this kind, or for an experiment on a smaller scale a large packing 
case lined with black will be found suitable. In portraiture the 
effect is peculiar and scarcely pictorial when illumination is from 
practically all round ; but many objects, as, for example, complex 
metal work or articles of cut glass, can be represented in a quite 
unique fashion by the method suggested. Extreme cases like the 
above are outside daily practice, but the outdoor worker who 
sees the making of a portrait in his travels can often avail himself 
of some dark, shady recess—a background from which no reflected 
glare can disturb ; and again, the home-worker may often use the 
open door, or its equivalent, as a dark background. 

Accuracy in the Marking of Shutter Speeds. 


Die Photographische Industrie, on p. 786 of the number for 
July 3, pledges itself to the assertion that a shutter which is 
exhibited at the Berlin Exhibition gives with accuracy an expo- 
sure of 1-2,500th of a second, an assertion which certainly would 
be better if established by indubitable evidence, and yet on 
p. 788 of the same issue is a long article on the unreliability 
of shutters. As far as the hitherto really authenticated records 
go, the extreme rapidity with which any recognised shutter is 
known to expose the plate is, I believe, about one-hundredth of 


a second. 
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. By THE EDITOR . 


NCE again I propose to draw upon the prints sent in by 
Q readers for criticism, in order to produce what, I trust, 
may be a couple of useful and instructive pages. My readers 
probably have no idea how large a number of prints reach me 
every week for comment and advice, and for the most part my 
criticism is sent by post, free of charge, the prints themselves 
being returned when stamps sufficient for the purpose are en- 
closed. I need hardly point out that this involves a consider- 
able amount of work, and sometimes I feel that whilst I am 
doing all I can to help them in this and other ways, some 
readers and correspondents are just a little inconsiderate. 

In the first place, in order that all may be dealt with without 
delay, it is not fair that a single correspondent should send me 
more than two or three prints at a time, unless, of course, a 
larger number is necessary to represent some particular series. 
The second point is that the correspondent will often accom- 
pany his prints with a long letter, which is not really necessary, 

uch letter, particularly if the writing is not very good, takes a 
long time to read. Prints, therefore, should be accompanied 
with the briefest possible particulars, and any specific questions 
stated as concisely as possible. 


H. W. B.—One cannot say much with reference to print No. 
1. The composition is far from satisfactory, the interest being 
divided between the two clumps of trees on either side. This 
Is presumably on the summit of a hill, as the middle distance 
ends so abruptly. If the blank space beyond is sea, and we are 


No. 1. 
looking across a bay, then the water should possess more detail, 


By H. W. B. 


and should explain itself. It is practically of the same tone as 
the sky, and both are too uniform. Particulars given are:— 
February, 4 p.m., good light, sun obscured; Imperial ortho. 
plate, no screen ; exposure of 4 sec., F/16. 

F. P.—We have two little landscapes (Nos. 2 and 3), both of 
which seem to suggest that the producer had a fair idea of com- 
position and the selection of point of view, inasmuch as in No. 
2 the path across the field leads well into the picture, though 
the railings on the left-hand bottom corner are rather a dis- 
turbing feature, detracting from the rest of the view. In No. 3 
the subject is fairly well balanced ; the distance is not sufficiently 
faint, and therefore appears too near. This fault is also appa- 
rent in No. 2. The fringe of trees on the further side of the 
meadow do not appear to recede. This is the more surprising 
because their author tells us that both negatives were taken on 
Barnet ortho. plates with a four-times screen. It seems 
obvious then that the screen was not sufficiently deep in tint to 


correct the colours under the particular circumstances which 
existed, and this has personally been my experience on a 
number of occasions, and not with one brand of plates only, 
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No. 2. Bv F. D. 


but with all that I have tried I find the ten-times screen none 
too deep. But the chief fault with these prints is in the sky, 
which is not only blank, but uniform. The producer of these 
prints says in his letter, with reference to the cloudless skies: 
“ Can you explain briefly the best means of ‘faking’ in a cloud 
or two?" I am not going to do anything of the kind. I do not 
believe in “faking in? clouds, any more than “ faking in” any- 
thing else. If the rendering of the relative tones of sky and 
landscape is incorrect, then it must also follow that the render- 
ing of relative tones in different parts of the landscape must also 
be incorrect. If the sky has come too white, then the water 
under the sky, and reflecting it, will also be too white; and in 
every other part of the picture, though perhaps to a less degree, 
the colours of various objects would have been falsely rendered. 
The fact is, so much attention has been drawn to what has been 
called bald-headed landscapes, that folks notice the deficiency, 
whilst they quite overlook similar inaccuracies in the landscape 
itself, and so they seek to clap a wig on the landscape’s bald 
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head, and are not always particular about its fitting. 
Is a natural growth and not a wig which is required. 


A. B. H.—In No. 4 we have a portrait quite typical of the 
very large amount of work which reaches me. It is a toned 
portrait taken by the light of a window, the window bein ; 
however, either too near or the light too intense. Hence there 
1s not sufficient shade indicating roundness on the light side of 


But it 
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the face, whilst the other side is in too deep and too sudden 
shadow, on the same principle that the shadow cast by an 
electric light is so much more sharply defined than that cast by 


No. 4. By A. B. H. 


a lamp or candle, so that the further the sitter is from the 
window the less sharp will be the shadows cast upon the fea- 
tures, although there is, of course, at the same time a general 
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loss of light. Still, even this with a greater length of exposure, 
which it will necessitate, is a less evil than the deep and sharp 
shadows which result in the model when it is nearer the 
source of light. The background, with its suggestion of panel- 
ling, is very satisfactory, and the original print is of a beautiful 
rich brown tint of Paget Cream Crayon. 


In No. 5, by the same correspondent, we have a totally dif- 
ferent class of work, and the subject is of a kind which is 
always sure of a certain amount of popularity. We should have 
pzeferred the figures just a little nearer the middle of the pic- 
ture, which, so far as one can see, might have been achieved by 
moving the camera a very little to the right, and the tall, stand- 
ing figure might have been posed a little less rigidly. The effect 
of light and atmosphere in the landscape, and particularly the 
distance, are most excellent. 


E. S. W.—No. 6 is a portrait study, in the making of which 
one point frequently mentioned in the ‘‘ Beginners’ Lessons" has 
not been remembered, namely, that except on rare occasions it is 
not advisable to let the sitter look into the light. It is much 
better to first pose the model with the face diagonal to the 
window, and looking towards it, and then gradually turn the 
face from the window, stopping this turning movement when 
there is still rather more light on the shadow than is shown in 
print No. 6. The vignetting is, of course, not very nicely done; 
it is smudgy, too dark, and not pleasing in shape. It should be 
remembered that a vignette, if desirable at all, should be very 
faint, and should gradually fade to nothing, so that no line of 
demarcation is discernible. To do this successfully, it is prac- 
tically essential that a light-tinted background be used. In the 
original print it is perfectly clear that whatever mask or cover- 
ing was employed to produce the vignette was not sufficiently 
dense, as the pile of the paper is slightly thick. Particulars 
given of this are that the sitter was posed at 4 ft. from a window 
the bottom of which was screened with tissue paper, and a 
reflector placed 1 ft. away from the sitter on the opposite side. 
The reflector does not seem to have had very much effect, and it 
would have been better to have had the window screened by 
brown paper. The other particulars given are :—Barnet Ortho. 
extra rapid plates, and an exposure of 4 secs. was given with 
F/11; developed in pyro-soda diluted to half strength, and 
printed in Barnet portrait brown carbon. A. H. H. 
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Selling Views of House. 


(1) I photographed a large house near here and have been 
supplying a shopkeeper with postcards from my negatives. I 
had the consent of the owner as to the taking. The house has 
now changed hands, and the new owner does not allow photo- 


graphs to be taken. Can he prevent me from selling postcards 
ofthe house? I do not wish to have any actions or anything of 
that sort. E. B. 


(1) You need not inconvenience yourself. The present owner 
cannot prevent you from making use of your negatives in any way 
you like. 


To Reverse Negatives. 


I have several whole-plate negatives which I want to reverse for 

carbon printing, single transfer. Would you kindly tell me how 

| may best reverse them without increasing the size of them? 
C. L. 


The usual plan is to coat the film with thick enamel collodion and 
alow it to dry. The edges of the film are then cut through to the 
glass and the plate immersed in a weak solution (about 1 to 14 per 
cent.) of hydrofluoric acid, until the film becomes loose. Itis then 
tolled free from the support, turned over, and floated on to a 
gelatinised glass plate, dabbed level with a camel-hair mop, and 
allowed to dry. It may then be safely washed and again dried. 


Amidol for Bromides. 


(3) The most convenient formula for making up amidol for 
gaslight and bromide printing, if possible with the amidol 
dissolved and to keep good for a week or so; otherwise a solu- 
tion that will keep good, and only necessitating the addition of 
amido] just before use. H. S. C 


(3) The following is a convenient solution, and will keep fairly 
well for some weeks:— 


Mater genensivasieetesuewatedisvi iene A 8 oz. 
Sodium Sülphite - ocscessecesecsevveivs vien Vende gsx tea vet Gen 800 gr 
niece MEE MR TE 80 ,, 


For rapid development of gaslight prints, dilute one part with four 
or five parts of water; for bromide work, you had better increase 
the water to six or seven parts. In icases of full exposures, it is 
advisable to add a few drops of a 10 per cent. solution of potassium 
romide to each ounce. 


Rapid Proofs. 


Can you tell me what is the quickest and simplest way of 
taking a trial print from a negative before it is thoroughly 
washed or dried? I have seen it stated this can be done before 
the negative is fixed; but in that case I should think it would 
be very difficult to print through the white deposit on the 
back of the negative, and I should have thought even artificial 
light would affect the negative at that stage. (1) What is the 
best process and paper to use? (2) At what stage after the 
development of the negative can it best be done? P. G. P. 


, 1) Bromide paper is quite the best. (2) It would not be prac- 
ucable to attempt it before fixing the plate, but may be done 


BE ACCOMPANIED BY THE ENQUIRY COUPON (SEE 
ADVERTISEMENT PAGE zxx.) and addressed to the Editor, 
“The Amateur Photographer," 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


immediately after fixation is complete and the negative has bad a 
rinse of about ten seconds under the tap.. The usual plan is to 
immerse the paper in clean water until it lies flat, then place it in 
contact with the wet film of the negative, lightly squeegeeing it to 
expel air and water. The glass side must also be freed from water 
—wiping with a sponge will be sufficient. Cover the back of the 
paper with a piece of cardboard, or anything handy, to exclude 
light, and expose to gaslight for a second or so, according to the 
density, etc. Then develop the print and fix as usual. If wanted 
at once, drying may be hastened by soaking the print (after fixing 
and a rinse) in methylated spirit. (3) The exposure will be very 
similar to that required for a dry negative and paper. 


Copyright in a Group. 


A photographer is allowed to take the photograph of a group. 
He does not charge for the negative, but 2s. 6d. for each copy 
he supplies. In whom is the copyright? On each copy he 
has the word * copyright" printed. X. Y. Z. 


If he asked permission and was merely ** allowed" to photograph 
the group, and not ordered specially to do so, then the copyright is 
vested in him, and he may charge what he likes for the prints, 
unless there was a contract to the contrary. 


Use of Swingback. 


(1) What is the correct use of a swingback in a camera? (2) 
When should it be used? . W. 


(1) It is intended for use in bringing the focussing screen (and 
plate, of course) into a vertical position, and so prevent the negative 
giving the well-known *'tumbling down" or “falling backwards "' 
effect so often seen in views of buildings when the screen has not 
been so adjusted. (2) Always when architectural work is included 
in the view, and very often under other circumstances. 


Pyro Developer for Tank. 


I have a developing tank for roll films, and want to mix up my 
own developer and acid fixing bath. The capacity of tank up 
to embossed rim is 60 oz., about—i.e., 60 oz. of developing 
solution is used at one time. Will you please give me (1) a 
formula for 60 oz. of pyro developer to use with developing 
tank; (2) a formula for acid fixing bath for films; (3) the name 
of a really good scientific treatise on photography and photo- 
graphic processes— printing papers, etc.? EW READER. 


(1) The following is an adaptation of one recently published in 
a contemporary, the original formula containing 40 oz. of water 
and developing plates in about five minutes : — 


unir. a eco 60 oz 
Sodium sulphite ......dccscsessscsssccsccesecesnsevevscensees 120 gr 
Potassium metabisulphite ................ eere 30 » 
Sodium Carbonate i: re eke co iR ER uu TAM ES Te CARPE US 240 5 
PYTO """"—-—————— 20 ,, 


You had better examine the first batch of negatives at intervals to 
ascertain the exact time taken with this quantity of water. (2) 
Hypo, 4 0z.; water, 20 oz.; sodium bisulphite, 1 oz. (3) The 
* Dictionary of Photography,” post free 7s. rod. 
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“THE YEAR BOOK OF PHOTOGRAPHY.” 


'* FT HE Year-Book of Photography and Amateur’s Guide for 
1907-8” is both sound and serviceable. The general 
plan which was adopted in the last volume has again 

been followed, with the result that much valuable information 

is given in a volume that is not too bulky for convenient 
handling. 

After a descriptive list of the various British photographic 
societies and a short review of the progress which photo- 
raphy has made during the past twelve months, the editor 
«levotes some hundred and twenty pages to five practical 
‘articles on the various branches of photography by well- 
(known writers, and these articles are excellent. 

The opening article, on *Seascape and Yacht Photo- 
_graphy,” by Mr. Mortimer himself, is certainly one of the best 
and most instructive articles that have appeared for some 
“time, and, as might be expected, shows a thorough grasp of 
‘the subject from a pictorial standpoint. Speaking of the 
best points of view from which to photograph a racing yacht, 
-Mr. Mortimer writes: *It may be taken as a general note 
that a photograph of a racing yacht heeling over with the 
wind, when taken from the weather side is not so effective 
as when the other side is chosen ; not only does the boat ap- 
pear dwarfed, but the foreshortened hull is not pretty from 
this point of view. When taken to leeward, not only is the 
idea of action greater, but the deck and crew may be seen, 
and generally a better picture results. The same thing hap- 
pens when a stern view is attempted." Again, speaking of a 
yacht running before the wind: “ As she passes she looks far 
more commonplace, because, perhaps, this is the point of 


view usually chosen. Even the witchery of sunlight on white 
sails fails to give the same delightful effect of buoyancy as 
the bow view of a yacht running with the wind presents." 
From beginning to end this article deserves the attention of 
all who intend to spend their holidays by the sea. 

This article is followed by one on landscape photography, 
by Mr. Warburg, concise and thorough in its practical ad- 
vice, and broad-minded in the artistic handling of the 
subject. Again, Mr. Hewitt's treatment of portrait photo- 
graphy is quite out of the common; and although his 
examples of portraits taken with the Adon and Bergheim 
lenses are rather unfair to the latter, the rest of his illustra- 
tions, and all his advice, should prove most useful to the 
amateur. 

The remaining articles, by Mr. Bennett on architecture, 
and on flower photography by Mr. Seymour, are hardly 
equal to their predecessors. ‘Such a sweeping statement as: 
“Church building of any magnitude... ended with the 
Reformation" cannot pass without question, for surely St. 
Paul's and the other churches which Wren designed can hold 
their own in any company. Mr. Seymour's statement on 
flower photography: * In many cases the use of a screen will 
rob the picture of all half-tone and give an effect very un- 
satisfactory to the observer of nature," is also open to 
criticism. 

The remaining portion of the book, which is devoted to 
“Photographic Formulz and Data,” is well arranged and 
thoroughly practical ; the up-to-date Trade Directory is valu- 
able ; and Mr. Mortimer is to be congratulated. 


—— —A4434—— —— 
PHOTO-STICKPHAST. 


TICKPHAST is bv this time a household word throughout the 

length and breadth of the land, and as universally used, and 
we are not surprised to learn that the proprietors, the Leadenhall 
Press, of 50, Leadenhall Street, London, E:C., have determined 
to issue a substance called “ Photo-Stickphast," having all the 
adhesive qualities of Stickphast and yet being so chemically pure 
and non-acid as not to be deleterious to photographic prints. It 
is a pure white semi-solid substance, containing little water and 


perfectly smooth and even in texture. A point of interest in con- 
nection with Photo-Stickphast is that it 1s guaranteed not to cockle 
the print: the boon of this guarantee to those who have to do their 
own mounting needs only stating to be duly appreciated. 

We can heartily welcome this new photo mountant, and inform 
our readers that it can be obtained of all dealers, or from the firm. 
12 Oz. bottle, 1s.; 4 oz. bottle, 6d.; 4 gallon jar, 6s.; 1 gallon 
jar, res. 


—————++4—___—_ 


Annual Outing of the Rotary Photographic Company, Ltd.— 
The employés of the Rotary Photographic Company, Ltd., held 
their eighth annual outing on July 6th, the day being spent 
at Hastings. There were a considerable number of absentees, 
but the company from the works at West Drayton and the city 
office staff, numbering just on 350, travelled by special train 
from West Drayton. Hastings was reached soon after ten 
o’clock, and as the return journey was not to be made until half- 
past seven, there was a long day before the party. The holiday- 
makers were extremely fortunate in being able to enjoy what was 
said to be the best day this summer has so far granted to 
Hastings, as there was not a drop of rain during the whole time. 
Dinner was provided in the St. Leonards Pier Pavilion, and 
appetites being assuaged, the rest of the very pleasant day was 
spent on the seashore and in visits to Hastings Castle, St. 
Clement’s Caves, Fairlight Glen, and other places of interest in 
the neighbourhood. The return journey was quickly made, and 
Addison Road reached shortly after ten o'clock, after a 
thoroughly enjoyable day. The programme is a fine specimen 
of the excellent work turned out by the Rotary Company, with 
fine views of Hastings and the neighbourhood artistically com- 
bined into a cover design. 


to all to whom exposure offers its particular difficulties. 


W. Tylar's ** Correct Exposure at a Glance.’’—This is a small 
and convenient aid to determining exposure, produced by Wm. 
Tylar, of Aston, Birmingham, and compiled in conjunction with 
the Rev. F. C. Lambert. The Rev. F. C. Lambert is a photo- 
graphic encyclopedia of knowledge, and, as we should expect, 
we find his work clearly expressed and skilfully compiled. 
Plates are arranged in three classes, namely, ordinary, rapid, and 
special rapid, the rapid exposure plates being printed in black 
and the ultra-rapid in red, while the ordinary plates are taken 
as being half speed of the rapid. As the compilers explain, this 
is only approximately accurate, otherwise it is hardly wise to 
tell a novice that the exposure for, say, Wratten instantaneous 60 
is only half that of Marion’s P.S. 240. This useful little 
volume will go into the waistcoat pocket, and will be welcome 
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NOTES AND 


HE time of the London exhibitions, that of . 


the Roval Photographic Society and the 

Photographic Salon, draws near. Both 

shows are this vear a little earlier than 

usual, so that would-be exhibitors may be 

taken by surprise, and a timely warning may 
notbe amiss. The Salon comes first; sending-in day is 
September 2, 10 a.m. to 6 p-m., at the Gallery of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 5a, Pall 
Mall. The Royal Photographic Society has two re- 
ceiving days. Pictures sent by carrier must arrive on 
or before September 4, or may be handed in unpacked 
on September 5, 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., in both instances at 
the New Gallery, 121, Regent Street, London, W. We 
shall be happy to send entry forms for either or both on 
receipt of stamp. 

& &G g 
An interesting photograph forms the advertisement 
of the Gem Dry Plate Company in our pages this weck, 
to wit, a motor-car in the race for the Gottlieb Daimler 
Plate, on July 6, at the new Brooklands track. The 
negative was taken by Mr. H. M. Woodford on a Gem 
"Salon"' plate, in 1-1,200th of a second, with F/6.8. 
These Salon plates are very largely used for press work 
where highest possible speed is often an essential. 
6 6 gG 
We are reminded of Signor Baese's photosculpture, 

as described in detail on p. 239 of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER for March 24, 1904, by the receipt of the text 
of a lecture on the same subject delivered by Signor 
Baese at the Leonardo da Vinci Society of Florence. 
The inventor not only explains his mode of working, 
but sets forth highly optimistic visions of the future 
as regards applications and use ; but his discourse is 
disfigured by unkindly reference to the work of those 
who have already laboured in the same field. Thus 
Signor Baese in mentioning the photosculpture of old 
days, and the method of a well-known experimenter, 
says :— , in 1891, brought out a so-called im- 
provement on the system." It is quite in the usual 
order of things for an inventor to be enthusiastic 
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in describing his own process, but it is scarcely good 
form to discount the work of others. 
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The method of Baese for making photo-reliefs de- 
pends on the use of a special negative in conjunction 
with what may be substantially the old swelled gelatine 
method or its near cauivalent. Such of our readers 
who will try this old method will feel surprise at the 
exquisite beauty of the details, and full instructions will 
be found on p. 565 of the eighth edition of the ‘* Dic- 
tionary of Photography,’’ but the following short in- 
struction may suffice. <A ground-glass plate of lantern 
slide size is levelled and flooded with a warm solution 
of 60 grains of gelatine, 10 grains of potassium bichro- 
mate, and ro drops of liquid ammonia, and the plate 
having been dried in the dark, is exposed under a rather 
vigorous negative for about one and a half times as 
long as would be required for a print on printing-out 
paper. Ten minutes’ soaking in water will now give a 
swelled relief of exquisite beauty, and from this casts 
may be made in plaster of Paris, wax, or by the electro- 
typing process. Time after time efforts have been 
made to popularise such medal-like reliefs, but hitherto 


the public have been unappreciative. 
& ege 


It has long been a moot point whether different 
sounds as represented by notes of various pitch, all 
travel at the same rate, and the usual ground for 
assuming that all sounds travel at identical speed is 
the circumstance that distant music is not noticeably 
out of time with itself, the period required for the trans- 
mission of high and low notes being the same. Dr. 
Heyl has, with the aid of photography, applied a com- 
parable method to a solution of the question whether 
all degrees or colours of light travel at the same rate. 
The double star Algol occults or winks; hence its name 
of the ‘‘ demon,’’ but we only see the wink some forty 
years after the event. Now, Dr. Heyl finds that there 
is no appreciable difference in the time at which the 
ultra-violet ravs of the wink arrive and the visual rays 
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arrjve; hence we may assume that all tints or colours of 
light travel at the same rate. 
eoe 

Shading the lens, when practicable, should not be 
forgotten during the bright weather, even the coat 
sleeve or a black hat being better than nothing. In the 
present day of scarch after lightness, there are but 
few who care to add a front extension, or hood, to the 
camera, this hood having four movable pieces for so 
constricting the opening as to just fall short of darken- 
ing the edges of the picture on the focussing screen; 
but the old workers often used such a device in the 
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An Unwelcome 
Guest. 


If you really want to know what an ass you are, do some- 
thing clever, and be sure that the bray hards will set up a 
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chorus claiming you as one of their own, but of a vastly more - 


inferior order. So has it happened with Mr. Guest. He 
writes a number of helpful and pleasantly strung together little 
discourses upon the application of photography to artistic ex- 
pression, and a pack of yappers are at once at his heels. Either 
he is not John Ruskin or Coventry Patmore, or else he is not 
obscure enough in his language to teach useful lessons ; or else 
he uses too much of the studio slang or too many Link photo- 
graphs; in fact, he is generally wrong and never right. As re- 
gards comparison, a fairer standard would be Dr. Emerson 
rather than the author of the “Stones of Venice." One might 
just as well disparage Mrs. Barton's “Holy Families" by test- 
ing them against Raphael or Boticelli. 


Why I Think So. 

An unusually discriminative editor has invited me to supply 
him with a copy of “My Best Picture," together with a few 
lines stating “ Why I think so." Being of an unusual truthful 
turn of mind, I should prefer to entitle the chosen print * My 
Best Crib from Nature," and, in order to impress the ground- 
lings, intend looking out the ugliest and most unnatural pro- 
duction I can lay hands upon. Meanwhile, “from information 
received," I understand that the following are amongst the 
forthcoming individuals whose best pictures are to be repro- 
duced :—Mr. Mild Faily, “Real Jam," an effort in colours; 
Mr. Sea Bookes, “The Scarlet Letters" ; Mr. Rum Perry, 
“The Maid Behind the Matting”; Mr. Jest, “My First 
Camera"; Mr. Sty Gem, “Trust” (the great cash prize pic- 
ture); Mr. A. Stick Lits, “The Tame Cat” (an excursion in 
code snappery); Mr. Paulines, “ Portrait of John Pouncey, 
Esq." ; and Mr. A. H. Grey Key, “The Hen and Ducklings.” 


* Be Aisy.’ 

I still remember, with the enchantment lent by distance of 
time, the interest and curiosity evoked by Mr. “ Be Aisy,” as 
some wag dubbed Signor Carlo Baése, when, in those palmy 
days that the Camera Club held the photographic fort in the 
Charing Cross Road, he explained to a wondering audience how 
every man his own medallist was possible by means of his 
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field. When the head and shoulders of a man is 
shown as standing well over a dark hedge, as is the 
case of No. 2 on p. 541 of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
for June 18th last, the glare of diffused light will often 
weaken the effect most notablv, and this quite apart 
from halation. Speaking of the hat mentioned at the 
beginning of this note, care must be taken not to hold it 
so low as to obstruct the view. An umbrella would be 
better, but the photographer does not ordinarily carry 
one on a bright day. Occasionally a natural shade 
may be selected, as when the camera can be set up 
under a tree having low branches. 


system of obtaining real, not sham, photographic bas-reliefs. 
One or two striking results were then shown, and also a fear- 
some bust of a well-known Link, which last probably de- 
terred all and sundry from following up the new lead of this 
clever Italian amateur. From a long account sent me by a 
friend it appears that Signor Baése has recently been reintro- 
ducing the process with improvements in detail, and has not 
only amazed a meeting of the Leonardo da Vinci Society, but 
has also arranged for a firm in Florence to supply medallion 
photo sculptures as an ordinary product of their studio. 


'* What are we Waiting for, You and 1???’ 


Moments are flying, hours passing, aud day follows day, 
bringing us all nearer to the opening of the great exhibitions, 
and yet we are not ready with our prints. I say we; I know 
that I myself am unprepared, and I feel sure, from former ex- 
perience, that quite half of my readers who propose exhibiting 
have not yet completed —perhaps not even begun—their print or 
prints. The feeling of conscious ability to turn out to order at 
short notice a pictorial masterpiece, or, at any rate, something 
good enough to scrape through at the Salon or Royal, is no 
doubt very helpful. Self-confidence is always half the battle. 
But it indicates how small a side-show exhibition photography 
is with many amateurs that it is only engaged in for a week or 
two each year, and even then it is “upon compulsion’s Hal." 
In my own case my pictures sometimes take years to complete, 
and are not finished until I am satisfied that they are passable, 
which does not often happen. 


At Length. 


A few days ago I had occasion to look over the studio which 
at length the Blenheim Club has obtained for the use of its 
photographic members, and which I may in passing say seems 
to fulfil every reasonable requirement that the student of figure 
photography may ask for. Everything is on a big scale—not 
excluding the backgrounds on rollers, which an unathletic 
amateur will, I fancy, find to be quite beyond his strength. 
However, an attendant can be obtained who will not only do 
all the heavy work, but also explain the not too obvious mani- 
pulations and adjustments of the camera, lens, screens, etc. 
The services of a kind of duenna attendant are also avail- 
able. The new studio is at 58, Pall Mall, and is not inappro- 
priately approached through a corridor in which are displayed 
a large collection of Miss Isabella Jay's well-known copies of 
Turner's pictures. 


— t 4————— 


Rotherham Photographic Society.—The eighteenth annual ex- 
hibition of the society is fixed for October 16-19 next. There 
wil be the usual members! classes, but in the open section, 
instead of distinctive classes, the judges will make awards for 
photographs of any size, subject, or class of work which they 
consider to be of special merit. There are no entrance fees, 
except for lantern slides. Entries close October 7, and further 
particulars may be obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. H. C. 
Hemmingway, Tooker Road, Rotherham. 


Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey.—The secretary ad- 
vises us that the usual quarterly dividends of 14 per cent. (being 
at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum) upon the outstanding pre- 
terred stock, and of 23 per cent. (being at the rate of 10 per cent. 
per annum) upon the outstanding common stock, have been de- 
clared by the Eastman Kodak Company, of New Jersey ; also an 
extra dividend of $ per cent. upon the common stock, payable 
on October 1 to stockholders of record at the close of business 
on August 31, 1907. 
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READERS PRINTS CRITIC 


. By THE EDITOR . 


NCE again I select from an unusually large batch of 
O prints sent in for criticism a few which may be regarded 
as typical of the whole, in the hope that some brief remarks 
thereon may be of service to their authors as well as to other 
readers ; and these criticisms this week will take the place of the 
usual * Beginners’ Lesson." My readers possibly have hardly 
realised to how great an extent they 
can, through the medium of these 
pages, be of mutual assistance, by 
sending me not only their best prints, 
but some of their failures, with parti- 
culars as to how they came about. 
One beginner’s failures are probably 
much the same as another’s, and this 
would give me an opportunity ot 
realising more exactly the troubles of 
some of my less experien@d friends. 
But it is interesting to note, after 
having conducted the pages of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER for many 
years, and having for a similar period 
handled and criticised readers’ prints 
week by week, the egregious blunders 
with which one formerly met have 
almost entirely disappeared, and the 
average merits of the prints one now 
receives are on the whole very much 
higher. 

Let us take, then, prints Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3, which are all by the same 
worker, who has called upon us with 
examples of his work so often as to 
leave one in no doubt as to his en- 
thusiasm. By persistence and closely 
following advice, he has attained to 
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less consciously, a distinct improvement would have been made 
had the white sky between the trees been entirely cut out, as it 
forms a competing light with the figures. Try for yourself the 
effect of trimming off an inch from the top of the print and half 
an inch each side. The effect is more concentrated and satis- 
factory. The working particulars are the same as for No. a. 


considerable technical skill, as witness No. r. Bv A. A. M. NO. 2. Bv A. A. M. 


the three little prints here repro- 

duced. Notice in No. 1 that the 

background is sufficiently far behind the figure to be slightly 
out of focus, in consequence of which the figure stands out 
strongly in relief; yet mark that the background is not so much 
out of focus as to be unpleasantly blurred. Outdoor portraits 
are not always easy to secure, especially so when the model re- 
tans a broad-brimmed hat. But apparently in the present 
instance the light was sufficiently strong and diffused to avoid 
showing a deep shadow from the hat-brim. This is precisely 
one of the things which I have frequently urged should be 
looked out for. It should be remembered that the portrait will 
come exactly as it appears, and not just in accordance with our 
impression of what the face should be. I am inclined to attri- 
bute the excellent quality of the background and the general 
suggestion of sunshine to the fact that an orthochromatic plate 
(S.R. Imperial) was used, together with a ten-times Gilvus 
«reen. The time is given as 6 p.m., in May, with good light, 
the single combination of a lens being used equivalent to F/13; 
tea seconds’ exposure, development being with pyro-soda. In 
No. 2 we have a less cleverly managed outdoor portrait, the 
figure being surrounded by too much uninteresting structural 
detail. The gate and the lattice-work, etc., are wholly unneces- 
sary, and divert attention from the portrait. So common a fault 
1s this in amateur outdoor studies that I feel inclined to 
specially warn beginners against attempting to include on one 
plate a representation of some favourite scene or site as well as 
a figure to be portrayed. Particulars given with this print are: 
June, bright light, 3 p.m.; Imperial ortho. S.R. plate, with 
Gilvus ten-times screen ; F/8, at one second exposure, developer 
being pyro-soda. There is a somewhat similar fault in No. 3; 
that is to sav, an unnecessary amount of landscape is included, 
but the background is not quite so obtrusive as in No. 2. And 
whilst we think the two figures might have been posed a little 


No. 3. Bv A. A. M. 


In No. 4 we have another case of two figures, but note how 
exceedingly awkwardly these are placed. Remember always, 
whether in groups of figures or in landscapes, it is necessary 
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that there should be a cer- 
tain amount of concentra- 
tion of interest; that is to 
say, the principal objects 
should be so grouped to- 
gether that the eye instinc- 
tively rests on one particular 
point. This is not possible 
when two figures are ar- 
ranged with heads so far 
apart that they form two 
antagonistic or competing 
points. This is what has 
happened in No. 4, and I 
have roughly sketched with 
my pen a better arrange- 
ment, which consists of 
bringing the two heads 
close together. You may 
have often seen professional 
portraits in which, when 
two girls are represented, 
the faces are brought 
actually in contact. A 
common fault is to have 
one person seated and 
another standing by the 
side. This is fatal, as the 
two heads must necessarily 
be a long way apart. Such 
an arrangement is often No 
made in the case of a por- 

trait of husband and wife, 

but as probably only three-quarters of the figure is included, a 
much better plan is to have the lady seated and the man kneel- 
ing and slightly inclined towards his better half's head; this 
brings the faces, or rather heads, close together, and curiously 
one never seems to inquire, if the lower part of the figure is not 
included, whether the male figure is sitting or kneeling or 
standing. 

In No. 5 the same worker sends us a delightful little land- 
scape, the quality of which is exceedingly good. We see many 
photographs of waterfalls, but they are usually a mere straight 
patch of water, a record of falling water, without any sugges- 
tion of the movement and sparkle, and no attempt to represent 


No. 6. Bv L. G. C. 


it from such a view-point as to give pleasing composition. It is 
the composition of the thing which in the present case 1s parti- 
cularly pleasing, and lest its leading lines should not be recog- 
nised by some of my less experienced readers, I have roughly 
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No. 4A. 


No. 5A. 


sketched a diagram giving the principal lines. I have not space 
here to explain precisely why these lines form pleasing composi- 
tion, but it 1s a fact that the zig-zag or winding line which, 
commencing near the base of the picture, winds into and termi- 


: nates about the centre, is invariably a pleasing effect. 


In the print No. 6 we have an example of what has more than 
once formed the subject of one of the “ Elementary Lessons for 
Beginners," namely, the necessity of remembering that, like 
skies, the human face is not white, but a very long way from it. 
Glance at anyone wearing a white linen collar, and notice how 
much darker even the fairest complexion is than the white. 
Forgetting for the moment that you know that in the shadows 
by the side of the nose or on the less lighted side of the face 
the colour of the skin is not really any different from those 
portions which are brightly lighted, yet notice how very much 
darker they appear. But in innumerable cases the amateur 
portraitist gives his sitter a complexion which, if one were to 
meet with it in real life, would appear ghastly indeed. In the 
present instance the reproduction has come a little darker than 
the original print, which was of a bright brown colour; hence 
it may appear to err slightly on the dark side. I do not, how- 
ever, think there is much fault to find even now, if we recall 
for a moment the healthy, ruddy face of a child. Notice, 
moreover, that the face instantly suggests rotundity much more 
forcibly than in the prints Nos. 2 and 3. The sender of this 
print gives as particulars: Exposure, 3 sec.; Wynne's meter 
giving 4 sec. as correct time. A stop of F/7 was used, with a 
fairly good light, but no sun. Time, 11 a.m.; Barnet ortho. 
plate was used, rodinal being the developer. 
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Trouble-Saving.—The present is an 
age of trouble-saving at all costs. In 
photography this is seen in many ways. 
To mention only one: the ready-made de- 
veloper is taking the place of the home-made. 
Whether this is a move for the worse or the 
better concerns us not at all. That it was a good thing 
for the amateur to know what his developer consisted of, 
and to pick up a smattering of chemistry. from the process 
of weighing-out crystals and dissolving them in water, can 
hardly be denied. That it was a bad thing for the person 
whose temperament was artistic, and whose methods were 
slipshod, and who consequently failed to mix his quantums 
anght, is equally incontrovertible. I don't deny that a 
knowledge of chemistry is valuable to the photographer ; 
but I do deny that it is absolutely needful. 


“A” and “B.”—So I view without alarm the increased 
sales of dealer-made developers, self-developing plates, and 
so forth: phenomena which elicit the groans of the old 
stager, who still clings pathetically to the belief that photo- 
graphy is a science and nothing more, and should slam its 
doors in the face of the artist or mere memento-maker. 
Even if you get the said old stager to allow that, purely 
to save time, it is admissible to buy a ready-made developer, 
you will find him recommending you to eschew all *one 
solution” stuffs, and plump for a pyro-soda, or such-like, 
which is in two bottles, labelled “A” and “B”: otherwise, 
he will tell you, no “control” is practicable. 


Single-Solution Developer.—Well, there will always be 
plenty of recruits to fill the ranks of the two-solution de- 
veloper army—folks to whom, for some occult reason, the 
pouring-out of liquid from two bottles is more entertaining 
than from one. But the fact remains that the amateur of 
to-day is using a wondrous amount of one-solution de- 
velopers, and appears none the worse for his bravery—or 
slackness, whichever you like to call it. Rodinal, for 
example, seems to be coming more and more to the front. 
But perhaps the favourite one-solution developer is a com- 
position which is sold under multitudes of different names 
(some of them oddly melodious in sound, others horrible 
tongue-twisters), and which is always a combination of 
hydrokinone and metol. Every dealer sells hydrokinone- 
and-metol in single-solution bottles, and has his own name 
on the label, as though the contents were something 
peculiar to his own genius. But the various liquids are—like 
“the Colonel’s lady and Judy O'Grady ”—“ the same under 
their skins." 


Dubious *Instructions."—But the “Instructions for Use” 
which accompany these one-solution developers are much 
alike. I have a leaflet of instructions before me, which 
Is issued with one of the most popular developers. The 
gist of the instructions is this: For a normal plate take 
one part of developer to ten parts of water. For under- 
exposure take one part of developer to eight or five parts 
of water, according to the degree of under-exposure. And 
so forth. Now at first sight I said to myself, “It really 
is too bad of the dealer to recommend strengthening the 
developer for under-exposure. Of course, the guileless 
tyros under-exposure wil appear more promptly in the 
extra-strong developer; but it will be horribly contrasty. 
Mr. Dealer must know as well as I do that the real secret 
of treating an under-exposure with metol-quinol developer 
is dilution and long development, rather than strengthen- 
ing and short development." 


- Beeond Thoughts.—On thinking the matter over, I began 
to see that Mr. Dealer was perhaps less of a scoundrel than 
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I had supposed. To begin with, I found, further down his 
leaflet, a recommendation to try “stand” development with 
his developer, and a particular exhortation to try it for 
what he called '* snap-shot work." Which, of course, meant 
that he was acknowledging that a weak solution would give 
a less contrasty negative, from an under-exposed plate, than 
a strong one. Further, justice forces me to acknowledge 
that Mr. Dealer's clientéle is probably largely leavened 
with those who are entranced if they get any detail at all 
on their under-exposed snaps, whether the detail is contrasty 
or no. And for such easily-pleased frivolers, the *‘ strengthen- 
your-solution " advice was only commonsense. 


Two Types of Under-Exposure.—I have often advised the 
dilution of the developer for under-exposures. Yet one can 
imagine plenty of cases where as good an effect, or an even 
superior one, could have been obtained by the exactly re- 
verse procedure, illogical and muddle-headed as this may 
sound. For there are two faults to be feared from under- 
exposure. The first is an excessively contrasty black-and- 
white negative: the usual thing in an outdoor snap which 
contains detail fully lit and other detail badly lit. The 
second is, a negative with nothing on it whatever—a nega- 
tive, in fact, whose subject has been so ill-lit all over that 
it can have no contrasts, there being no light and shade, 
no detail, to produce them. 


An Example.—The former type— the usual type— of under- 
exposure must be treated with a dilute developer and long 
immersion. The latter type is just as well treated with a 
powerfully strong developer. Take an extreme case for an 
example. Suppose you intended to photograph the design 
on a cóin. No; an even commoner example would be this : 
Suppose you had proposed to photograph the carving on 
some old tomb, or on the exterior of a cathedral; and sup- 
pose you had got no tripod and had to give a snap when 
there was very little light, so that the carving did not 
* stand out" at all, the day being a grey one, with no sun- 
shine. Well, however flat the lighting, you may be sure 
one side of each figure in the carving is really a trifle 
better lit than the other: that it really does stand out, in 
fact, a wee bit—if only the plate could be made to sce 
it as the eye does. 


Detail and Harshness.—But your snap, to start with, not 
only has poor contrasts, but it is under-exposed into the 
bargain. If it were a view of the whole cathedral, with a 
bit of sky beyond, you would reasonably develop it with 
a very dilute developer, for a harsh soot-and-whitewash 
negative is what you would anticipate. But in the snap 
of the carving, what you expect is not soot-and-whitewash. 
There can be no soot-and-whitewash without the 
existence of detail. What you fear is that there will be 
nothing visible, soot-and-whitewash or otherwise. Then 
follow Mr. Dealer's advice and make up the developer as 
strong as you like, and go ahead. Detail is only evidenced 
by contrasts: moderate or violent contrasts as the case may 
be: but still nothing more nor less than contrasts. A con- 
trasty negative is simply one in which the detail is too 
blatant (sometimes so blatant that the light parts of it get 
choked up and kill each other). In a soft one the detail is 
simply less blatant. In your carving snap vour detail can't 
be too blatant (under the circumstances named). 


The Subject Factor.— The moral of al] which is an old 
one, namely, that the factor of Subject may not unwisely 
be reckoned with as well as the factor of Exposure. Under- 
exposure on a flat subject need not by any means receive 
the same treatment, in developing, as under-exposure on a 
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contrasty subject. These one-solution developers are 
admirable for slap-dash mechanical work, or stand develop- 


ment, or time development. But the worker who passes 
on to a one-solution developer after being accustomed to 
a two-solution one, and who develops each plate separately, 
may well be reminded that control should be a matter of 
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sane reasoning as well as the text-book's, or Mr. Dealer's, 
rules and regulations. The truth is, Mr. Dealer is right 


both when he says you should strengthen your developer 
for an under-exposure, and when he hints (in the disguise 
of a passage on “Stand Development”) that you should 
It all depends on circumstances. 


weaken it. 


Camping. — Amongst 
many very interesting ex- 
hibits at the recent Travel 
Exhibition, that of the 
Association of Cycle 

. Campers atiracied me 
perhaps most. To some it may not have been astonishing, but 
to me it certainly came as a surprise to learn, from their exhibit, 
that one could obtain a practicable tent, a set of bedding, and an 
outfit of cooking utensils, all of which could be carried, together 
with one’s usual luggage, upon an 
ordinary bicycle. The tent itself is really 
ridiculously fight—a mere featherweight— 
but it keeps out rain. The cooking uten- 
sils (which include a “ Primus ” oil stove 
built on a specially tiny scale) are made of 
aluminium and pack within each other 
ingeniously. 


In a Tent.—With this outfit on the 
machine, one is free from the cares and 
expenses appertaining to the patronage of 
inns; and given fine weather, a holiday 
entirely costless, as far as lodgment is 
concerned, could be spent. Doubtless 
plate changing is just as feasible inside the tent of an evening as 
cooking is; and even if dubious, are there not such things as 
changing bags and daylight systems? By my halidome! if this 
summer doesn’t see me combining photography and cycle- 
camping somewhere or other, my name isn’t Wheelman. Those 
of my readers who feel similarly inspired should write for a tent 
price list to the secretary of the Association of Cycle Campers, 
72, Hampden Road, Hornsey, N. 


The Country Dark-room.—Speaking of changing plates in a 
tent reminds me of many dark-room adventures while on tour; 
and in this connection a word or two of advice may not be out of 
place. To begin with, I recommend the itinerant amateur, 
cyclist, or pedestrian to be wary of the average country chemist’s 
dark-room. It is a noisome hole, as a rule, and leaks light. If 
it lets in no light, you may be sure it lets in no air. If it lets 
in no air, it likewise lets out none—and when, say, bromide 
toning has recently been performed within, this is an even worse 
fault. Personally, I limit myself to twelve 
exposures per day, which I think quite 
enough to be good for me. After the 
twelfth, I take no more. 


Plates on Tour.—The camera which I 
generally use when on tour takes twelve 
plates or films, and I change these each 
night. To talk about the difficulties of 
changing when en route is simply nonsense. 
You must sleep somewhere, and your bed- 
room (or your tent, if you are an ad- 
herent of the A.C.C. referred to above) is surely dark enough at 
night. The only thing to fear is moonlight; and the moon is a 
harmless luminary which need excite none but the weak-minded. 
I have often changed plates with the moonlight streaming into 
the room, and had no fog. You shouldn’t put your plates to lie 
in the direct rays; but otherwise you need take no great pre- 
cautions. 


The Useful Moon.—Of course, if the window boasts a blind, 


you may as well draw it down, and either keep the moonlight 
out altogether—if the blind be really opaque—or diffuse it if 
the blind be (as it almost always is) thin and semi-transparent. 


Recently while roaming the southern counties I took a red lamp 
and never used it once. The moon illuminated my changing 
operations well enough—or rather the reflection of the moon’s 
light from the walls and ceiling; and even when the moon was 
overcast, there remained light enough to dispense with the lamp. 
Of course, I changed the plates quickly, and did not leave them 
bare for more than a moment or two. But even if I had done, 
I don’t think they’d have been fogged. The actinic power of 
moonlight—and reflected moonlight at that—is excessively low. 


Harmless Leakages.—I have changed plates in a hotel bedroom, 
too, outside whose curtainless window there was a large electric 
arc lamp: yet had no fog. Keep clear of the direct rays of any 
light—moon or lamp—that’s the secret. 
It’s the same when there’s one of those 
beastly things called "'fanlights" over 
your bedroom door. At night the faint 
light which comes through it from the 
passage outside is not worth bothering 
about. You can use it to change plates by, 
if you're careful. But mind you, there's 
all the difference in the world between 
these night-time lights and daylight! 
Change plates with odd streaks of lamp- 
light, or electric light, or gaslight, or 
moonlight coming into your room, by all means; but beware of 
the least streak of daylight—except the dusky glimmer which 
lingers some hours after sundown in summer. 


A Postal ‘‘ Tip." —However, the average touring cyclist, when 
all’s said and done, is not much of a plate user: especially since 
the film-pack came to stay. Plates and a bicycle somehow don’t 
match, if they’re going a few hundred miles in company. It is 
worth observing, though, that a good many firms—Herrods, 
Benetfinks, and such like—will now send you plates by post, post 
free; so when on tour you could arrange to find a box awaiting 
you at each stopping-place, with no great expense. Your used 
plates you could post home in the emptied box: the unused ones 
you would load into your camera or slides—to be emptied only 
when you reached your next waiting supply. 


* Fresh.’’—I have had plates sent to me in single boxes by 
post all over the country, so it is not a mere 
theoretical plan I advocate Once in a 
while you get a broken plate; but very 
rarely. You are far more likely to get 
broken plates amongst the ones re-packed 
by yourself than amongst the fresh stock 
sent by the dealer. “Fresh "—that's 
another point. I'm sorry for the village 
chemist (I seem to be extra down on him 
in this article), but I do confess to a sus- 
~ Se picion of the sun-baked boxes of plates I 

aw see basking in his window. Even more so 
for the rolls of film! Beware of stale 
materials when on tour. Get your plates or films sent on by 
post from good old London town, and you will have little anxiety 
on the freshness score. 
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MR. GvuEsT's ‘‘Art 
and the Camera ’’ 
is essentially a book with 
a marker, a book to be 
taken up during twenty 
minutes of leisure and thought 
over afterwards. Of the forty- 
seven essays which constitute the 
text each is complete in itself, and perfectly self-con- 
tained in its logic; and although this makes the conse- 
cutive reading of these essays somewhat laborious, and 
the work of criticism difficult, I look forward to many 
a pleasant half-hour spent in the companionship of 
“Art and the Camera.” 

Those who may expect to be served with a rechauffé 
of articles which have already appeared in THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER will be agreeably disap- 
pointed; Mr. Guest's pleasant literary style is still there, 
but faults which may justly be found with some of his 
articles have vanished, and we meet a new Mr. Guest, 
and, if I may say it without offence, a much more clever 
Mr. Guest, whose intimate knowledge of nature is un- 
folded and analysed with clear and logical reasoning. 
We may, perhaps, disagree with some of the premises 
on which the author bases his arguments, but the argu- 
ments themselves are sound, interesting, and stimu- 
lating. 

Commencing with an outline in which he describes 
his aim in writing the book, and declares his position 
as a convert to the artistic possibilities of the camera, 
Mr. Guest proceeds to answer the question, ''Is 
photography an art? "' with a cautious and cleverly 
argued affirmative. The opening chapters in which the 
author discourses on the attributes of photography as 
a medium of artistic expression ; on the spirit of the 
medium which is ''light, whose adroit fingers can 
draw with a gentle suggestiveness or a bold and 
sparkling touch,’’ are argued out from a similar stand- 
point to that which has been adopted by the American 
school, and some of his arguments are, as I shall show 
presently, controvertible. But when Mr. Guest touches 
on debatable subjects, he handles them so courteously 
that it would be impossible to take offence. 

The essays which follow are somewhat haphazard in 
the arrangement, and although each is admirable in 
itself, they fail to convey that idea of sequence which 
is usually found in a well composed book. I do not, 
however, think that this is a fault; because I consider 
that ‘‘ Art and the Camera "' should be regarded as a 
book to take up for a quiet twenty minutes, and each 
of the essays will furnish ample food for thought. <A 
few of the chapters which follow that on Composition 
seem to me less original and interesting than the rest 
of the book, but as I said before it is not an easy book 
to read consecutively. The closing chapters on the 
necessity of analysis, as well as synthesis in art, on thc 
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other hand, are exceptionally original 
and interesting. ——— 

I doubt whether the excessive quantity of excellent 
illustrations an advantage, for Mr. Guest has 
analysed each one of them in the text; and sometimes 
the photographs, which were not originally made to 
illustrate the text, fail to emphasise the argument; and 
sometimes the illustrations take charge, and, instead 
of the photographs illustrating the text, the text is 
forced to illustrate the photographs. 


In his argument in favour of preserving the photo- 
graphic character of the medium, Mr. Guest goes a 
trifle too far: ''It is still possible," in converting the 
raw material into a thing of beauty, ‘‘to preserve the 
photographic character of the work, so that anyone 
looking at it should not mistake it for a wash or chalk 
drawing." This may be true with regard to carbon or 
silver print, but it is hardly correct with regard to gum- 
bichromate or oil-printing ; even the platinotype will 
occasionally insist on looking so like a mezzotint that 
it is necessary to examine it closely before detecting 
the difference. A finished gum print, in which there is 
nothing left but charcoal, paper, and a trace of gum, is 
crayon work, and it is in its nature to look like a 
crayon sketch; in fact, Mr. Guest's frontispiece looks 
exactly like a drawing in red chalk. But possibly Mr. 
Guest alludes rather to those gum prints which are 
made to look like unfinished drawings. 

In a future edition of this book (and I trust that it 
may see many editions) the author might consider the 
advisability of re-writing the chapter on “ Latent 
Talent." As it stands, it might be applied to some of 
the best American work, and I am sure that Mr. Guest 
does not deny the artistic status of men like Mr. 
Coburn and Baron de Meyer. Again, on p. 94 I do 
not think the author is happy when he speaks of a 
photographer altering the tone of one of the materials 
in order to differentiate the textures of cloth and velvet; 
for surely the texture would be depicted by the kind of 
light reflected from these materials, and not by the in- 
tensity of the reflected light. 

With regard to the final chapters, 1 doubt whether 
the temperament of some of the greatest artists has the 
gift of analysis, and I am not certain whether they 
would be wise if they cultivated the gift; but certainly 
no photographer could fail to derive benefit from Mr. 
Guest's advice. 

With most books on the artistic side of photography 
one has a fecling that one has read something similar 
before; Mr. Guest's book is always original, always 
stimulating, and (to my mind) almost always right. It 
is a most important and welcome addition to photo- 
graphic literature, and should be on the table of every- 
one who is interested in pictorial photography, with a 
marker between its pages. 


is 
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Messrs. J. J. Griffin and Sons, Ltd., of Kingswav. T.ondon. 
have now on view in their exhibition room the fourteen prints 


which won the prizes in their June Vigorous Art Velox com- 
petition, and the public are invited to aspect them. 
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THUN, FOR A HOLIDAY. 


with the problem where their summer holidays are to 

be spent, it might interest them to hear a little about 
Thun, in Switzerland, so that they could weigh it in the 
balance with the innumerable other prospective holiday 
places. 

Considered from a tourist point of view, it is almost ideal, 
and to one whose travels have been limited to Europe, 
it seems to far surpass in beauty many of the more famous 
places. With the exception of a few palatial hotels, and a 
funny little kursaal, that has all the appearance of being 
cut out of cardboard, there is a wonderfully old-world 
atmosphere about Thun. The town, with its picturesque, 
medizval-looking architecture, lies close round the castle, 
the houses almost one on top of the other, as if they had 
pressed round seeking protection. 

The town, too, seems just the right size, large enough for 
a wet dav, and yet small enough to easily get out of. Two 
minutes, and one is on the slope of the hills among the 
cherry orchards and smelling the sweet scent of the hay. 

Thun is particularly pleasant for visitors now, as most 
of the travelling folk have been attracted to Italy, with the 
idea of discovering a summer! The poor Swiss hotel keepers 
are lamenting loudly, but to our Ens conceit there is 
something soothing in not being one of a crowd, and what 
is more comfortable than being one of the pampered few at 
a big hotel? 


J UST at this time of the year, when many are wrestling 
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By CARINE CADBY. 


From the photographer’s point of view Thun is not to be 
beaten. Not only is Nature beautiful, but what man has 
built centuries ago is beautiful too. The old high street, 
with its gabled roofs and shops, one above the other, the 
grand old market place, and the covered-in wooden bridges 
are well worth some plates, besides, of course, the castle, 
dating from the twelfth century. It belonged to the Kyburg 
family until 1382, when two brothers settled a dispute in the 
old-fashioned way, by the younger killing the elder. 
After this, Eberhard, the younger, sought the protection of 
the State of Berne, which bought Thun of him, for what one 
might really call the “nominal” price of £3,000! 

Not only for its own sake is the castle valuable to photo- 
graphers, but from the Castle terrace one can get various 
interesting and picturesque views of the town. 

As at Thun the Aar runs into the lake, the town 1S 
thoroughly intersected with water, and one knows what a 
help water is to the camera man if he aims at all at the 
pictorial. 

At the lake the scenery is beautiful, for on the west side 
the mountains have already begun to be grand, and tower 
imposingly above the water. There are many delightful 
little villages round the lake which can easily be got at by 
a walk or row. The wilv little guide-book, points us On, 
and tells us of the beauties of Interlaken ant the wonders 
of Brienz, but going on means turning our backs on Thun, 
and this we are in no hurry to do. 


— ———— 
REFLEX v. SCALE FOCUSSING HAND CAMERAS, To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Sir,—As there has been considerable discussion lately on the 
respective merits of reflex and scale focussing cameras, the ex- 
perience of one who has used three or four types of the latter, 
and has had a reflex in use for two years, may be of some 
interest to your readers. 

Referring to the reflex, foremost of course comes the very 
great advantage of one being able to focus accurately on a 
ground-glass screen instead of merely guessing at the distance of 
the principal object, which, by the way, may have moved con- 
siderably before one has had time to locate it properly in the 
view-finder of a scale-focussing instrument. 

The appearance of the image on the screen is, moreover, 
useful for judging the amount of exposure required (the brilliant 
finder is a terrible deceiver in this direction). 

The advantage of knowing exactly what will be included in 
the picture is no small one, and the accuracy of an ordinary 
finder is never to be relied on for this purpose. 

For landscape work there are one or two important advan- 
tages. It is possible in quite a few minutes with a reflex to 
examine a likely picture on the screen from ten or fifteen dif. 
ferent points of view, a most tiresome business with a stand 
camera. Of course, when the best position is found, there is no 
reason why a tripod should not be set up and a lengthy time 
exposure given, if necessary. 

Then, again, it is surely easier to compose your picture when 


regarding it the right way up than if it were upside down, and, 
moreover, the more erect position of the body when focussing 
with a reflex on a tripod is very much less tiring. "m 

In portrait photography no valuable time is lost while insert- 
ing the dark slide, as, of course, the slide can remain in readi- 
ness during the operation of focussing. 

The most formidable objections raised against the reflex 
appear to be initial expense, excessive weight, and the fact that 
the camera, with its hood erected, is rather liable to attract 
inconvenient attention. 

The first is unanswerable, except by suggesting that the best 1s 
perhaps the cheapest in the long run. 

The second objection, in the case of larger sizes than quarter- 
plate, also holds good, and personally I do not see the possi- 
bility of much reducing the weight of a 5 by 4 reflex. 

The third objection is, like the first, unanswerable, and it 
requires considerable tact to work among a crowd of people 
without attracting undue attention, and possibly spoiling an 
otherwise good picture. l 

With due regard to these objections, however, I should think 
it very unlikely that any user of a good reflex would willingly 
go back to the scale-focussing system. 

I am pretty certain I shall not.—Yours, etc., 


West Hampstead, N.W. BERTRAM C. Joy. 
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EXHIBITION OF PHOTOGRAPHS AT A. E. STALEY AND CO.'S. 


APID strides are made in lens construction with a view to 

enable the photographer to get full exposure in the shortest 
possible time, with a clear definition. A fine addition to 
the armoury of the photographer in this respect is the well- 
known Euryplan lens manufactured by A. E. Staley and Co., of 
Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, E.C., working at F/5.6, and giving 
at full aperture clear and crisp definition to the very edges of 
the plate, and that not only in the case of the full lens, but of 
the single combination, a fact of great value to the pictorial 
worker who wishes to give prominence to a small portion of the 
scene before him, or to take an interior when he is not able to 
approach as near to its details as he could wish. 

To illustrate the advantage of the Euryplan lens, a one-man 
show of the work of Stanley Fincham is being held at Thavies 
Inn, and is the result of a tour of a fortnight's duration in Hol- 
land. Some of the pictures are taken with the single combina- 
tion of the lens, and are quite sharp, while in one instance the 
same view taken by the lens and bv the single combination are 
mounted in the same frame, and show equal definition. ‘In 


the Forest of Dieren” is taken by single combination, and is 
quite stereoscopic in its effect. '' Volendam Fishing Fleet" is 
from a half-plate negative, and bears enlargement to 30 by 
40 in. “A View of Antwerp” is enlarged from half-plate to 
18 by 14, and the “Church of S. Nicholas, Amsterdam," from 
half-plate to 15 bv 12. 

Our readers will probablv notice reproductions of these pic- 
tures, and so be able to judge of them, if they cannot visit 
the exhibition, in an early issue of Black and White. 

A lens that can produce the collection of nearly 200 pictures 
of such fine technical value as those to be seen at Messrs. A. 
E. Staley's must be indeed a fine instrument, and yet it 
has the merit of cheapness, for the quarter-plate size costs 
£3 15s., and the half-plate £5; and the definition îs perfect at 
the open aperture, F/s.o, while the half combination gives a 
picture with crisp definition to the very edges. 

The whole of the enlarging, mounting, and framing for this 
exhibition has been carried out by Messrs. Raines and Co., of 
Ealing. 
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DUNCAN. 


Sorrow. 


HARLIE and his young master drifted into my 
garden one warm summer afternoon, two 
ragged, picturesque, forlorn little wanderers in 
a foreign land, the language, customs, and un- 

certain climate of which filled them with awe and 
wonder. '' We saw the Signior this morning in a field 
making the pictures ; yes, and as he passed us he was 
whistling La Paloma. Then we knew the Signior 
loved the sun, and must know our dear country where 
the sun shines warm and the sky is blue; oh! so blue; 
and we followed. Ah! the kind Signior will let us rest 
a little here? We are so tired, so hungry ’’—and the 
boy's eyes grew dark with tears, while his little com- 
panion reached out appealing arms and gave a plaintive 
cooing cry. Who could resist such an appeal? So 
Charlie and his master were fed, and enjoyed a glorious 
siesta, free from the ribald jeers of errand boys, or 
vexacious dogs, or that awe-inspiring, blue-clad repre- 
sentative of the law. 

Such was the beginning of an eighteen months' 
friendship between myself, Charlie, and his master 
Tito. The pair would put in an appearance at least 
once a week, and we grew quite attached to them. At 
first Charlie objected stronglv to the cold, bright, un- 
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winking eye of the camera, and flatly refused to sit foi 
his portrait. But after he had been permitted to submit 
the camera to a close personal investigation—though 
when he touched the rclease and set off the shutter he 
nearly jumped out of his skin with fright—he evidentlv 
concluded that there was no serious harm in it. Indeed, 
from my constantly appearing with the camera in my 
hands (it was my reflex camera), I rather fancy that he 
finally considered it a silly sort of accordeon that would 
not play a tunc. 

We got on splendidly after that; Charlie would roam 
about the garden at his own sweet will, and I would 
stalk him, camera in hand, trying to catch some of the 
expressions that flitted across his intelligent little face, 
while Tito sat on the grass and played the haunting, 
monotonous airs of his beloved country on his asthmatic 
old accordeon. Talk about the difficulty of obtaining 
characteristic expressions of human beings ! Why, it is 
mere child's play compared to trying to portray a lively, 
vigorous, restless young monkey. Although I expended 
many hours and plates upon him, there were number- 
less expressions I would have given anything to have 
caught, but never succeeded. 

My work took me away from home for some weeks, 
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and when we returned the cold autumn rains had set in. 
Tito and Charlie were delighted to see us back, and 1 
got a few more studies of the latter. I shall never for- 
get Tito's joy at the first print that I gave him of his 
little companion. He thanked me again and again, 
showed it to Charlie with high glee, who chattered at 
it, and would fain have pulled it to pieces to scc if it 
was good to eat. And after that, at nearly every visit, 
Tito would ask for another '' paper monkey,’’ as he 
called it. 

Those last sittings of Charlie's were sad ones, for, 
poor little chap! exposure to cold and wet had sowed 
the seeds of death for him, and I soon saw that tuber- 
culosis had set in. Poor little fellow! he would cough, 
and cough, and look at me with big pathetic appealing 
eyes for help. And oh, what a world of intelligence 
and sorrow there is in the gaze of a sick monkey! One 
of the most painful experiences I have ever had was the 
nursing in its last illness of a young chimpanzee some 


HE introduction bv 
the Platinotype 
Company of the 
variety, attended 

as it has been by a ready ac- 

 F'ceptance on the part of the profes- 
sionals, has not as 


; Japine di 


far as ] am 
aware been taken up by the amateur 
l workers in at ali the proportionate 
degree that its excellence justifies. That this is due, 
in à measure, to its higher price as compared with 
carbon, bromide, or P.O.P. admits of no question. Yet 
when its supreme excellence and quality are considered, 
together with its ease of working and the quickness in 
which the results are obtained, one realises that the 
question of price is not omnipotent, and that other 
issues claim consideration. 

As one who is a strong believer in “ Japine,’’ and 
who has used but little of any other make of paper 
since its introduction, I may be allowed perhaps to 
give my methods of working, together with any 
explanations which suggest themselves. | 


Precautions Against Dampness. 

The paper, which is coated with a matt surface emul- 
sion, is sold in air-tight tin tubes, and care must be 
taken in removing the paper to prevent scratching it 
against the sharp edges made in cutting open the tin to 
abstract its contents. 

The paper should then be transferred to a proper 
storage tin, in which is contained some calcium chloride 
to prevent a damp atmosphere deteriorating the paper. 
Precaution must be taken that damp in any shape or 
form is prevented from coming into contact with the 
paper, and my own plan in printing is always to keep 
the printing frames and negatives in a warm place, and 
if I have the slightest suspicion that cither is not free 
from dampness, I warm them before use. I do not 
care for rubber sheeting or any other padding in the 
frames, preferring to put the back of the frame in direct 
contact with the paper. 


The result of the negative or the paper being damp 
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years ago. So long as it could rest in my arms it was 
peaceful and contented, but it would wail like a child if 
I left it. As the end drew near, and the dark shadow 
of death approached, the poor little creature put its 
arms about my neck and nestled closer to me, gently 
rubbing its head against my cheek, and crooning with 
a little wavering note of fear and sorrow. One closer 
hug, a long low sigh of contentment, and the poor mite 
lay dead in my arms. 

As the winter drew on, Charlie grew fretful, and 
photography was out of the question. At last, one wild 
wet day Tito appeared alone and in tears. ‘‘ Ah, 
Signior ! Charlie be dead! He cough, he cry, he die in 
my arms. Signior, I return to my country where the 
sun shines warm, and the sky is blue. Yes, Signior, I 
go to serve my time in the army. Good-bye, Signior, 
and kind Signora; I have my paper monkeys—see; and 
when I look at them far away in my own country I 
shall think of you. Adieu.” 
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is a heavier and blacker image in the shadows, which 
completely bronzes and blocks up upon development, 


and irretrievably ruins the print. 
Printing. 

Printing should take place in a dry atmosphere in 
the brightest diffused light possible, until all details are 
visible, the depth of printing being about the same as 
with other platinotype papers. With practice it becomes 
easy to determine the exact time that printing is com- 
pleted, or an actinometer may be used for this purpose. 
Never print in direct sunlight, as, apart from producing 
an inferior print, there is a likelihood of the negative 
and print becoming warm, resulting in gencral meali- 
ness and degradation of the high lights upon develop- 
ment. 

For thin negatives I have used one or two thick- 
nesses of tissue or tracing paper on the back of the 
negative with distinct advantage, and for strong sub- 
jects with biting detail the insertion of a piece of cellu- 
loid between the negative and the paper works 
wonders. 

The printing of the photograph should be completed 
in one day, as there is a tendency to expansion and 
contraction due probably to the risc and fall of tempera- 
ture. I was very surprised some time since to find in 
resuming printing some negatives which had been 
partially printed and put aside from the day before, 
that portions of the print were out of register on the 
negative, and when the prints had reached their proper 
printing power, and were subsequently developed, a 
distinct double image, similar to that obtained in in- 
advertently shifting the print during examination, re- 
sulted, sufficient in some instances to completely spoil 
the print. 

It is easy to modifv the printing somewhat before the 
print is separated from the negative, in the direction of 
strengthening it in its lighter parts, by covering the 
finished portion with a piece of card or a handkerchief, 
and allowing the direct sunlight to play on the dense 
portion of the negative for a few seconds; and when the 
print is removed from the negative, high lights in the 
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sky or other portions of the print may be sunned down 
by putting the print in a frame fitted with a piece of 
dry clean glass, and exposing just the portion which 
requires lowering in tone to the sun for a very brief 
period. 

Skies can be added to landscapes at this stage from 
a separate sky negative. 

The prints as they come from the frames after print- 
ing may remain in the storage tube any reasonable 
length of time before proceeding with development. 


Development. 


Development may take place by the cold or warm 
process. 

The ordinary sepia salts may be used cold, giving 
agreeable warm black tones, or this developer may be 
heated to 100 deg. to 120 deg., and a much warmer 
tone obtained. My own preference, however, after re- 
peated trials, is to confine myself to the Platinotype 
Company's special Japine salts, and my best and most 
uniform results have unquestionably been obtained with 
this developer. 

These salts are obtained in a cardboard tube, and 
the contents are dissolved in 32 oz. of hot water, 
and when thoroughly mixed are used without further 
dilution. 

I use a small gas ring to warm the developer in a 
granitine dish to a temperature from 8o to 140 deg.; 
the higher the temperature the richer and warmer the 
tone, but if you increase the temperature over 140 deg. 
vou will find a certain amount of flatness perceptible 
which is detrimental to all except prints from harsh 
negatives, which may be softened and improved at a 
temperature of 160 deg. or more. 

The makers of the paper advise the use of 10 oz. 
glycerine in the developer as an aid to control in 
development, but of late I have discarded the use of 
glycerine, finding it has no real influence in the 
resultant print. 

The dish should contain a generous supply of 
developer in order to avoid air-bells by imperfect im- 
mersion, or scraping on the bottom of the dish, and the 
print should be immersed with a sliding motion, with 
the coated side downwards. 

Full development is desirable ; over-development is 
impossible to correctly exposed prints. Each print 
should be allowed to stew in the developer for half a 
minute at least, and then be removed to the acid 
bath. 

The developer can be used repeatedly, the only effect 
resulting is exhaustion and a tendency to give more 
contrasty prints. My own plan is to decant off into thc 
dish the old developer at the beginning of development, 
destroying the sediment portion, and to add some fresh 
developer to the old at the same time. 


Clearing. 


The prints after being removed from the developer 
are immediately immersed in an acid clearing bath con- 
taining 1 part of hydrochloric and 60 parts of water ; 
pure acid is imperative, and the prints are then passed 
to a second and third bath of the same strength, allow- 
ing about five minutes in each bath, and if the third 
bath remains untinged with yellow the prints are then 
ready for washing. 


Washing. 


Prolonged washing is totally unnecessary. Three or 
four changes of water if dishes are used, or five minutes 
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in running water is ample, and a permanent print is a 
certainty. 

Drying. 

Japine prints, unlike other platinotype papers, do not 
dry flat, but have an irritating tendency to curl up into 
rolls. To avoid this, drying should take place between 
leaves of white blotting paper, changing the prints to 
dry blotting paper to complete the drying. When the 
prints are dry they should be kept in a book or under 
pressure until they are required for mounting. 


Mounting. 


Mounting can be done with all recognised forms of 
adhesives, but for neatness, durability, and finish the 
dry mounting out-distances all other forms. My own 
preference is to have a narrow edge of fairly light 
brown next to the print on a large margin of dark 
brown mount. 

General Information. 


The surface of Japine is a trifle brittle, and care 
should be taken during all manipulations not to sharply 
bend or roughly handle the prints, or they will show 
signs of their resentment to this treatment. 

To lighten dark shadows it is advisable to rub some 
'* Lustralene "' on the surface of the print, after mount- 
ing, taking care to get an even—not too glossy—coat- 
ing all over the print. No process is capable of giving 
such rich luminous shadows—except, perhaps, the new 
oil process—as this. 

A good result can be obtained from any reasonably 
good negative—the latitude in this direction being very 
generous—but the ideal negative for this process is a 
fairly thin, bright, clean negative, plucky without 
being hard, or soft without being flat. 

I consider Japine suitable for all subjects, except for 
snow, misty, or rainy landscapes, which should 
obviously be printed in black and white; and for 
portraying sunshine effects it is pre-eminent. 


H 


AN IMPROVISED PRINT DRIER. 
By S. E. Dowpy, M.P.S. 


VERY efficient 

appliance for 
removing water from 
freshly developed roll 
films can be obtained 
by using an ordinary 
india- rubber roller 
squeegee in the fol- 
lowing manner: In 
the dark-room bench 
screw a staple into 
which the handle of 
the squeegee will 
tightly fit. Turn the 
roller so that the 
rubber portion stands 
clear off the bench, 
and having inserted 
the handle so that the 
squeegee is tempo- 4 
rarily a fixture, pass the wet film between the roller and 
the handle. By drawing the film backwards and forwards 
in contact with the rubber-roller practically every drop of 
superfluous moisture is removed, and the film will dry in 
half the time it would ordinarily take. A piece of blotting- 
paper should be kept handy to dry the roller ready for the 
next film. A reference to the accompanying sketch will 
explain how the squeegee.should be fixed and used. 


E think lightly of things that 
seem easy and simple, and 
place an altogether fictitious 
value on things which appcar 

difficult and complex. This is due to the 
spirit of barbarism which is to be found in 
all new races, for only very old and very 
highly civilised nations appreciate the 
beauty of true simplicity. In reality, just 
as a piece of prose which is simple and 
easy flowing is far more difficult to write 
than a highly complex paragraph, so a 
picture which appears to have been pro- 
duced without effort and without thought, 
and which nevertheless is satisfying, shows 
greater talent, deeper knowledge, and 
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* When Nature falls back on monochrome, she 


bestows great beauty of form.” 
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stronger power than one which gives an impression of 
difficulties overcome and success achieved. 

Now, the photography of flowers seems simple and 
easy—the photographer has only to place them in a vase 
and photograph them—but it is in reality a branch of 
photography which demands the highest exercise of 
artistic talent; for it is a bold thing to take objects whose 
beauties depend almost entirely on colour, and attempt 
to suggest similar sensations of pleasure by a photo- 
graph in monochrome. It will be found that when 
nature falls back on monochrome in browns and similar 
colours, she bestows great beauty of form, as in leafless 
trees and various kinds of grasses; but that she dare not 
venture on drab roses, or brown lilac, and her elemen- 
tary attempts resulting in green flowers are far from 


By CARINE Cappy. 
“ How few flowers will serve to fill the picture.” 
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THE CURVATURE OF RUSHES. 


satisfactory. Yet the photographer must take the rose, 
and the lilac, and picture them in browns or greys, so 
that he conveys a sensation as pleasurable as that of 
colour. It may be argued that there are such subjects 
as white flowers; out on the ignorant babbler who sug- 
gests it! Is not white the fulness of all colours, show- 
ing the most delicate colour sensation in all its shad- 
ings, and has not the white flower its complement of 
green leaves? Try whitewashing the foliage of a white 
flower, and see the result. 

These thoughts place flower photography in its true 
position amongst the pictorial arts. It is not simple, 
though it appears simple; it is not easy, though it 
appears easy; and moreover, it is not effeminate, 
although it may appear effeminate to the unthinking, 
unless, indeed, we call poetry effeminate. So far, I can 
only recall three great flower photographers: Mrs. 
Cadby, Baron de Meyer, and Mr. Haweis; there may 
be others,* but I cannot recall them; there certainly 
would be others if pictorial photographers realised the 
true position of flower pictures in monochrome. 


* That is to say, others, such as Mr. Stevens, may perhaps be 
numbered amongst the elect, but I cannot recall sufficient 
examples of his work to be certain. I fancy he was inclined 
towards over-elaboration. 
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By CARINE CADBY. 


If my memory serves me right, and I allude to an 
article which appeared in one of the art magazines many 
years ago, the Japanese have a strong fecling that the 
union of different species of flowers, or different species 
of flowers and foliage together is immoral; for instance, 
it would be improper to arrange lotus flowers and roses 
together, or to place plum and pine branches side by 
side. However fanciful the ethics of these ideals may 
appcar to thc Western mind, and considerations for the 
morals of the flower-folk do seem somewhat visionary, 
the underlying principle is sound enough. This was 
brought home to me the other day, when a friend of 
mine returned with a bunch of fresh spring greenery, 
and arranged oak lcaves and lilac foliage in the same 
vase; the tints of these different kinds of foliage har- 
monised agreeably, and yet the effect suggested discord, 
for oak and lilac do not flourish side by side, and the 
union of the two in one vase appeared unnatural. 

The choice of fitting flowers to form a flower picture 1s 
a vital question, because the selection and arrangement 
are entirely in the photographer’s hands, and mistakes 
or errors of judgment cannot be condoned. It is true 
that contrary flowers may be contrasted together for a 
definite purpose, as, for instance, a cottage pink placed 
amidst malmaisons might form a subject picture of “ A 
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country cousin,” or a thistle amongst hare-bells might 
suggest '' An unwelcome intruder,’’ but as a general 
rule it is wise to follow the arrangement of nature. 

Should hot-house flowers and garden flowers, ox-eyes 
and maidenhair, heather and forget-me-nots be ar- 
ranged together? No, for such unions are incongruous 
and contrary to nature, and arrangements which are 
contrary to nature do not appeal to the imagination or 
affect the higher senses, they only excite the curiosity, 
which is a very base and inartistic emotion. Shake- 
speare’s introduction of the Moor bridegroom amongst 
the Venetians is right, because the character is essential 
to the play, and the reason of the introduction is 
obvious; but a photograph of a negro and Englishman 
would be an artistic error, because it could only excite 
wonder and curiosity. If the practice of grouping 
brother and sister flowers together be departed from, 
only cousins should be included, or at least flowers of 
the same nationality and habitat. Nothing is more 
graceful than the grouping of ox-eye daisies and the 
long fronds of meadow grass, nothing more distressing 
than the arrangement of ox-eyes and maidenhair; hot- 
house marguerites and maidenhair harmonise. A flower 
picture should not be like the shelves of a third-class 
museum, a medley of contrary objects. 

This principle of simple and natural arrangement, 
which should pervade all flower work, is too often lack- 
ing. In genre work slight errors may be forgiven if 
the whole is strong and interesting, but in flower sub- 
jects one unnatural touch, one jarring note will strike a 
cord of insincerity that must rob the picture of all con- 
viction. Take the common practice of arranging a vase 
of flowers, with one or two blossoms lying on the table 
beside it. This may improve the composition, but at 
what a cost! Who would be so careless and clumsy 
as to leave their flowers thus? Who would be so heart- 
less as to let the poor little people lie perishing and 
withering for want of water? If the subject had been 
'" arranging flowers," with more blossoms handy, a 
pair of garden scissors, and perhaps an extra unfilled 
vase, the composition would have been apt; but as it 
stands, it is something we are not accustomed to, it is 
contrary to what we expect, and it therefore appears 
unnatural and artificial. The same fault may be found 
with baskets of flowers, all neat, and carefully arranged, 
fit for a bridesmaid, but totally unlike a basket of 
flowers just brought in from the fields or garden; and 
therefore insincere. The same fault may be found with 
fruit pieces formed of bunches of grapes, balanced by a 
pewter beer mug, showing no continuity of thought; or 
of a hotch-potch of apples, lemons and onions, showing 
no sign of intelligible purpose; all these show the fault 
of insincerity and absence of conviction. 

These flower-people are simple folk. It is true that 
a tree or shrub sometimes puts forth a wealth of blos- 
soms in order to give a splash of colour to the land- 
scape, but the photographer is dealing with form, and 
tone, and shading, and not with colour, and must leave 
these colour effects of the mav, and almond tree, and 


laburnum to the wielder of the paint-brush. Crowd the 
flowers together? They don't grow so! They are not 
human beings to herd in stuffy crowds. They are 


simple flowers, so treat them simplv. The fewer flowers 
included in the picture the better, as long as the picture 
space is not left ostensibly empty, and it is wonderful 
how few flowers will serve to fill it. The vulgar market 
gardener aims at bulk and quantitv; he takes some 
simple flower of nature and doubles it, and again 
doubles it, until it attains the form and bcauty of a cab- 
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bage. This same spirit often prompts the photographer 
to cram his picture with flowers, until the grace and 
delicacy of each flower is lost, and the individual per- 
fection of the flowers merged into a heavy clumsy whole. 
Probably nine out of every ten flower pictures are ruined 
through overcrowding. In the midst of a fine common, 
not far from where I am writing, the authorities have 
placed a flagstaff. I am told that once this spar was a 
noble Vancouver pine, standing proudly straight so that 
it might display the most graceful branches in all the 
trce world; but men have stripped it, and chained it with 
wire ropes, and now it stands, 153 ft. of rigid naked 
wood, a useless blot on a fair landscape; this is the 
hand of man. Hard by there are some poplar trees; 
these would also stand erect if they were stayed with 
ropes, but nature has left them free and built them 
supple, and they yield to every breeze, and curve into 
the most graccful curves imaginable. This is the hand 
of nature, who delights in curves. So with the flowers, 
except those whose stems are built in quaint delightful 
angles, the stems and leaves delight to curve. 

Now, two things must be noted about these curves; 
they are never formal curves like those drawn with a 
pair of compasses, but always graceful, free-hand 
curves; and, secondly, that they are always, when the 
plants are healthv, supple curves. But when the 
plants begin to droop, or the flowers have been cut and 
allowed to flag for want of water, the elasticity of these 
curves fails, and they hang down as though the flowers 
were tired, and sick, and dismal, like poor worn-out 
women; and much of the beauty of nature's handiwork 
vanishes. Nature does not like sick plants, for when 
plants fail she sends scavengers to remove them; when, 
for instance, lettuces are transplanted, and the little 
plants are faint, all the slugs will leave the healthy 
plants around, and clear away the little lettuces. If 
flower pictures are to show the beauty of nature, the 
flowers must be freshly cut, and placed in water to pick 
up and recover themselves after the opcration, and then 
photographed. 

When photographing rushes, daffodil leaves, and such 
like, many photographers have the unhappy habit of 
breaking some of the leaves so that they hang down. 
This is brutal treatment of the flower-people, similar to 
snapshotting a man after a street accident. A broken 
curve is a very sad thing; for when nature wants to be 
pathetic, she takes the down curve of the weeping willow 
bough, and seems to break it, letting the twigs hang 
down straight, giving as it were a sob in each drooping 
branch. But on the other hand, when a flower stalk 
has been broken, and the plant has picked up strength 
and become convalescent, it is another matter, for such 
stalks often form new curves of exceptional beauty as 
the blossoms raise their hcads towards the light. 

Nature's principle of curvature requires careful study; 
for although she delights in repeating curves to give a 
swing and rhythm to her foliage, no two curves are 
exactly identical. As a rule, the central leaves of the 
iris and narcissi will be found to curve fairly high up 
(rushes are built differently), and as the leaves grow 
further from the central stem the curves will commence 
lower down; and then, lest these curves should become 
monotonous, nature will bring a stray leaf curving 
across the rest. This countering of curves is very 
beautiful, and in some of the most delightful flower 
studies it will be found that perhaps two flowers curve in 
the same direction whilst the third curves across them. 

But no description can give an idea of the ever-vary- 
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ing methods of nature, and the artist must turn to 
nature herself for guidance. Each plant to be depicted 
should be studied closely and carefully, and perhaps 
roughly sketched, before the blooms and foliage are 
arranged in front of the camera. 

* * * * 


Nature can teach us her lessons of truth, and sin- 
cerity, and beauty; but when we come to the actual 
picturing of nature, art steps in and takes command. 
In looking at flowers which are growing, say, on a rose 
bush, the eye is focussed on one brilliant or noticeable 
flower, and though other roses within the range of 
vision may be equally conspicuous, the narrow angle 
and imperfections of human sight vignette off the other 
roses, and make the rose we are admiring predominant; 
but if we wére to photograph this bush, the various 
blossoms would stand out equally distinct. In looking 
at this photograph the eye would wander on from one 
flower to another without repose; and if a noticeable 
flower be close to the picture frame, the eye will wander 
on to this to be brought up sharply and violently against 
the boundary of the picture frame. Such a picture 
would be rightly said to lack unity and completeness; 
it would be a restless picture, ever tempting the eye and 
inciting a wish that the picture were continued beyond 
the frame. 

Unlike the rose bush, from which one can wander if 
one will without a mental shock, a picture is a little 
world in itself, bounded by the picture frame, self-con- 
tained and complete in itself; to be tempted to look out- 
side the picture space is to be tempted to start up awake 
in a different world amidst different surroundings. Ex- 
perience has taught us that the best way to promote the 
unity and isolation of a picture is to mark the centre of 
interest, which is the soul of the picture, with one 
supreme high light or one supreme shadow; this accent 
need not fall on the centre of interest, but it must lead 
directly to it. I do not claim that this is nature, but it 
is, without doubt, art. Take a nice negative of an all- 
over-white flower subject, and place an accent on some 
one or two flowers near, but not in, the centre of the 
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picture—this may be done in an experimental way by 
sunning down the outlying flowers, or shielding the pre- 
dominant flower during part of the printing—and notice 
how it ceases to be a mere photograph, and becomes a 
little world in itself, a picture. But of course this sort 
of faking is seldom quite convincing; the accent ought 
to be secured by skilful and artistic lighting. 

The principal high light need not be really whiter 
than the other high lights, a dark shadow placed beside 
it will throw it up and produce the desired effect. 

* * 4 * * 


Space forbids me to write of many points I should like 
to write of, nor would my purpose be secured by the 
writing a second article, so I shall bricfly conclude. 

Few of usseeas clearly as the lens,especially when it is 
stopped down to secure the necessary depth of focus, 
and Baron de Meyer's photograph of hydrangeas will 
show how nobly and truthfully form, and texture, and 
tone may be rendered, either by softening the definition 
in enlarging, or by the use of a very soft focus lens. 

Lighting I cannot touch on (save to suggest that it 
should come more or less from one side), as I have 
already spoken of lighting in my article on the principles 
of landscape work, and I hope to treat the subject more 
completely in some articles on portraiture. 

Orthochromatic plates and adequate colour screens 
must be employed when photographing white as well 
as coloured flowers. 

I must thank Mrs. Cadby, who has been charitable 
enough to illustrate my suggestions in a most convinc- 
ing way; and I must also thank Baron A. de Meyer, 
who has allowed me to reproduce two ideal examples of 
simplicity. It must not be imagined, however, that I 
suggest an imitation of Mrs. Cadby's style, for it is a 
very individual and distinctive style, the outcome of her 
particular temperament; others might feel moved to 
work in a low key, and employ a dark background; or 
to tell touching little stories of the lives and loves, and 
joys and troubles of the flowers. There is a wide and 
almost untouched field lying open to the artistic photo- 
grapher of flowers. 


-eee———— 


Permanganate of Potassium. Br Dr. xor. 


O to your nearest druggist's and ask him for a 
pennyworth of potassium permanganate, rinse 
out one of your spare half-pint bottles, pre- 
ferably one with a wide mouth (a pyrogallic 

acid bottle will do nicely), empty the crystals into it, 
and fill up with water. You have now an adjunct at 
hand for your dark-room shelf, a panacea for many ills 
which is worth several times its cost to you from a time- 
saving point of view. 

As hypo-eliminator it knows no equal. Should you at 
any time be short of water or for any other reason 
desirous of quickly finishing a negative, pour a few 
drops of your solution into the washing water, and 
allow your negative to soak in it for a time; whilst the 
water continues to lose its colour, the hypo-eliminator 
is doing its work and oxidising any residue that mav 
remain in the film, but as soon as it retains its beautiful 
purple it has done its duty. Thus it not only chemi- 
cally removes the fixing agent, but acts also as a most 
delicate test for the presence of the same. If vou make 
the solution a little stronger, and acidulate 
sulphuric acid, a minim or two to the half-pint, vou 
have an excellent reducing agent, and one that will give 


with, 


points to Farmer's reducer, for it acts more equally on 
the film. Again, if you are uncertain as to whether 
your prints are properly fixed, pour off a little of the 
washing water, and add one single drop of the stock 
solution, as before—if it retains its colour, all is well; 
if it does not, give them a further wash. Should you 
be doubtful as to the cleanliness of your dishes, add a 
little of this powerful oxidising agent and water, rinse 
well until the colour has disappeared from the dish, and 
you can tone with security, as you have rendered the 
dish free of anything that is likely to confront you of a 
deleterious nature. 

Perhaps the sink gives off an unpleasant smell, pour 
a few drops of this disinfectant down it, and all foul 
odour will cease for some time. Should you cut vour- 
self with a sharp edge of glass, a dilute solution of the 
permanganate is the remedv, and don't be afraid of it, 
for in a dilute solution it is quite harmless to the blood 
stream, and it is a well-known antiseptic. 

Should vou suspect your drinking water of organic 
contamination, fill a tumbler with it, and add a single 
minim of the solution. If after a few minutes it still 
retains its colour, go ahead, you can drink it with safety. 
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Conducted by Edgar H. Carpenter. 


r - : The two accompany- r 
ing photographs of 
dove-cotes were kindly 
sent by Mr. A. T. 
Smith, of Leigh, 
Lancs., who has also 
sent us a long list of 
Record subjects which 
he is willing to sell or 
exchange with other 
readers of this page. 


Mr. Wade, of West 
Street,  Sheerness, 
sends us an interesting 
print illustrating an 
old custom. It is a 
picture of the Ser. 
geant - at - Mace of 
Queenborough, who 
holds a cat-o’-nine- 
tails which is believed 
to be unique in form- 
ing a part of the Cor- 
poration regalia. — It 
was the custom down to the vear 1832 that rogues, vagabonds, and masterless men 
should be beaten round the boundaries of the town while tied to a cart's tall, and 
there are many records of Quakers and other Nonconformists being flogged and 
treated as felons for preaching or attending services other than the Established 
Church. There is a legend that one of the mayors of Queenborough, who could find 
no one to carry out his order, took his whip and flogged the prisoner out of the town. 


DovECOTE, CLIFTON, NOTTS. 


ANCIENT DovECOTE, THOROTON, NOTTS. 


TOMBSTONE, MyLOR CHURCHYARD. 


OLD Cross, MyLoR CHURCHYARD. 
Mr. E. E. Oldershaw kindly sends the accompanying photographs, 


OLD MoneEy-Box. 


“ Ex " is good enough to send us a photograph of an old money 
box, which he says “was formerly hung up outside the old gaol 
at Gt. Yarmouth to receive alms for the aid of poor debtors." It 
is apparently turned out of a solid block, and, as can be seen, is 
well “ironed.” The money slot is on the top, and cannot be 
seen in the picture; the lid contains a number of worm holes, 
which can be seen in the photograph. 


and writes: " Having recently seen in your pages a photograph of 
one of the old Cornish crosses, I enclose a couple ot prints which 
I thought might be of interest. One is of a similar cross in Mylor 
Churchyard, and the other a rather peculiar old tombstone in the 
same churchyard. Mylor is a smal: village near Falmouth, in 


Cornwall." 
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TIMBER 
AND MAGPIE 


TOWERS. 
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EVERAL of the timber and 

detached towers of belfries 
in the midland counties are 
extremely interesting and not 
unpicturesque in appearance, 
and being so liable to de- 
struction, from their inflam- 
mable nature, ought to be 
photographically recorded 
whilst possible. Amongst 
those specially worthy of 
notice which I have come 
across are the black and 
white magpie towers of Pirton 
(Worc.),  Warndon  (Worc.), 
Dormston (Worc.), and the 
large detached belfries of Pem- 
bridge and Yarpole, in Here- 
fordshire. The Pembridge 
specimen is especially curious, 
and I believe there is only one 
other like it,- namely, some- 
where in Kent (the name of 
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S ma gae K; 2 the church has slipped my 
> ' memory for the moment). WARNDON TIMBER TOWER. 
MENEVIA. 
PigTON TIMBER BELFRY. e 4^ | 
HISTORICAL TREES. 

MONGST the prints which reach us for our ''Survey 
and Record" page there are not infrequently photo- 
graphs of great trees which have a notable history. A corre- 

o 

o 

o 


DKG: 


YARPOLE DETACHED TIMBER BELFRY. 


PEMBRIDGE DETACHED TIMBER BELFRY. 


spondent who, for purposes of illustration, desires to obtain 
recent photographs of historical trees throughout the country 
will be glad if any of our readers possessing such photographs 
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Standardised Developers.— Messrs. Johnson and Sons, of 23, 


Cross Street, Finsbury, E.C., first associated in the photo- 
grapher's mind with the “Scales” brand of chloride of gold, 
have of late vears developed their business in photographic pre- 
parations, always maintaining the high standard of excellence 
which characterised their gold, etc. We have received sample 
bottles of some of the new standardised developers which they 
have introduced, the purpose of which is that the same de- 
veloper should be equally efficient for any recognised brand of 
dry plate. The formule have been arrived at by taking the 
average of those forms published by the various plate and paper 


of a kind suitable for reproduction will communicate with him. 
Address: * Trees," c/o Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, 


52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


so 


manufacturers, and their universal efficiency and reliability has 
been proved by careful experiment. The developer which stands 
first on the list of these standardised solutions is Metol-Quinol, 
a most satisfactory developer, equally suitable for plates, films, 
lantern slides, bromide and gaslight papers. Next is Pyro- 
Metol, a very energetic developer, recommended for short ex- 
posure work. Then there is Pyro-Soda, which possesses all the 
good, reliable qualities for which pyro-sodd is so well known. 
A little booklet issued by Messrs. Jonnson and Sons contains 
full particulars of them all, and may be obtained post free on 
application. 
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ROGRESS & EXPERIMENT. 


NOTIONS OF THE WEEBI. 


Photographic methods depend so much on the rendering of 
gelatine insoluble in water as to give a special interest to any 
new reagents capable of thus acting upon gelatine; so a re- 
search on the insolubilisation of gelatine by means of benzo- 
quinone has considerable interest. Messrs. Lumiére Brothers 
and Seyewetz published their results in the Journal of the 
French Chemical Society, but a rather full account is to be 
found in the abstracts relating to organic chemistry in the 
Journal of the London Chemical Society (1907, p. 573). The 
authors find that when benzoquinone in dilute solution is 
idded to a warm gelatinous liquid, the gelatine sets in about 
the same time as would be the case if no addition were made : 
but the product, when once set, no longer liquefies on warm- 
ing. A solution of benzoquinone containing only one in a 
hundred thousand has a distinct but rather slow insolu- 
bilising action on gelatine. Gelatine rendered insoluble by 
benzoquinone is more stable than gelatine rendered insoluble 
by means of formaldehyde (formalin), and the colour of the 
gelatine made insoluble bv benzoquinone ranges from pink 
to reddish brown. It swells slightly in cold water, but pro- 
longed ebullition does not cause it to dissolve, and, in addi- 
tion, it resists alkalis and acids until the gelatine itself is 
destroyed. 


_The selenium cell is the central organ of all those varia- 
tions of Bidwell’s method of transmitting photographs by 
telegraph, which we are repeatedly told will soon come into 
practical use, and its improvement is the basis of any rea- 


rae Moulds for Stereotyping, especially for Electro- 
ype. 


Stereotype copies of printing plates by electrotype have been 
long produced by depositing the copper on blackleaded wax 
moulds, but the advent of photographic reproductions has 
brought about a demand for finer work, and there is consequently 
a tendency now towards a revival of the lead mould: lead taking 
a far more perfect impression from either type or intaglio plate 
than most other moulding materials. A recent issue of Process 
Work (April-May, 1907, p. 6) contains a short article on “ Lead 
Moulding for Electrotype,” this being based on an account of the 
process given at a lecture delivered at the Bolt Court School 
of the London County Council; but in the report no 
mention is made of the older uses of the lead mould. Inci- 
dentally I may mention that in the course of a lecture demon- 
stration given at the Society of Arts in 1890 I showed how easy 
it 1s to make a lead reverse from typographic matter, by the use 
of what may be called lead-faced flong; and in this mould one 
may cast a stereotype by the ordinary method in type metal— 
type metal melting at a lower temperature than lead. Or the 
lead mould may serve for making a stereotype cast by the electro- 
type method, or a stereotype in soft rubber, in hard rubber (as 
ebonite), or a stereotype in celluloid, or in gelatinous composi- 
tion. Indeed, the lead mould is remarkably easy to make, and 
this without the elaborate apparatus referred to in Process Work, 
thin lead foil and a backing suitable for the special use being 
all that are needed. The lead mould, used successfully for fine 
stereotyping nearly 100 years ago, and strenuously advocated and 
demonstrated by the early process workers, appears to be an ideal 
mould for stereotyping in most materials: especially in copper by 
the electro deposition method, as the surface is conductive. The 
lead mould appears likely to be the matrix of the future in the 
finer kind of stereotyping, such as is necessary in reproducing photo- 
graphic blocks; and thick casts (electrotypic) in nickel, cobalt, or 


sonable hope of practical success. Electricity refers to an 
almost forgotten improvement effected by Uljanin in 18838, 
an improvement depending on the use of platinised glass 
plates as electrodes. With this arrangement a strong illu- 
mination (direct sunlight) will produce E. M.F.'s of as much 
as 1.2 volt. The high resistance of the thin platinum con- 
tacts is, however, a drawback, and prevented the practical 
application of these cells. A new arrangement has been re- 
cently introduced by M. Reinganum, which, according to a 
description appearing in Elektrotechnik und Maschinenbau, 
whilst permitting direct illumination, also reduces the 
resistance to a minimum. In this case a thin coating of 
selenium on a platinum plate is used as one electrode, and 
this is immersed in an electrolyte. The other electrode is 
formed either by another similar plate or by a plain platinum 
plate. This type of cell gave powerful and regular results. 
A Nernst lamp, at a distance of thirty centimetres, produced 
voltages which exceeded the highest values obtained by 
Uljanin. 

Those who are interested in the quantitative analytical 
differentiation of chlorides and bromides should refer to p. 
503 of the abstracts relating to analytical chemistry for 1907 
as published by the Chemical Society. The method in ques- 
tion, that of Mr. L. W. Andrews, is a boiling off or displace- 
ment, and it may prove convenient and valuable to 
those who superintend the manufacture of gelatino-bromide 
emulsion. 


a brass-like alloy may rule. It is worth noting that the first stereo- 
types used for book work were of cast brass (Valleyre, about 1700), 
and the lead mould came into use a few years later. Indeed, we 
owe our present hard type metal to Herhan (about 1810), who 
first introduced an improved alloy to enable the type to stand 
the strain of dead pressure against lead in moulding. The intro- 
duction of the now common typographic electrotype (stereotype in 
copper, backed by soft metal) appears to be due to Palmer, who 
founded the optical business now known as Horne and Thorn- 
thwaite. Some points in the early history of this subject are 
worked out and incorporated in the Cantor lectures on stereo- 
typing (Society of Arts, 1890). See also Monet's “Procédés de 
Réproduction Graphique, appliquées à l'Imprimerie." Paris, 1888. 


The Ring Diaphragm. 

In Knowledge for July, 1907, will be found a sketch and descrip- 
tion of the expanding stop for dark ground illumination designed for 
the use of microscopists, suggested by Mr. W. R. Traviss and con- 
structed bv Messrs. W. Watson and Sons, with the assistance of 
Mr. Ausbuttel. This stop involves the principle of the iris dia- 
phragm, the central opaque disc being made to expand and contract 
by the action of an outside arm. The application of such a device 
to the photographic objective is by no means new, and from the 
point of view of illumination in relation to a given amount of 
spherical aberration the ring diaphragm appears to offer some 
advantage, but a more considerable advantage is the nearer 
approach to equal illumination all over the plate, which may often 
be realised by the use of the ring diaphragm. In 1882 Mr. A. J. 
Stuart obtained a patent (No. 10,748) covering the expanding ring 
diaphragm, his system being thus described in the official abstract 
of the specification: *' The light is shut out from the centre of the 
lens by painting the centre of the lens or lenses, or by a disc 
which may be varied in size on the principle of the iris diaphragm, 
or which may be interthanged for a disc of different size." 
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SHORT time ago a friend showed me round 

his new house, and, after inspecting it from top 

to bottom, conducted me to his special pride, a 

small, compact, cupboard-like apartment, per- 
haps four or five feet square. This was his dark-room, 
and the ingenuity displayed in the fitting of it up was 
truly wonderful. Some day, perhaps before the calen- 
dar says summer has passed, we may be treated to a 
spell of hot weather, and when that happens, I -could 
not help wondering, while looking into his little, doll- 
like, dark corner, what frame of mind one would be in, 
after half an hour inside it—no—if it really became 
necessary, to work under such cramped conditions, 
photography would lose its attractions to one dabbler 
in it, for I prefer to do it under conditions of some com- 
fort, or not at all. 


Use an Opaque Blind.—There must be, indeed one 
knows there are, thousands of amateurs who work 
under difficult conditions with regard to a dark-room. 
To many such it should not be a difficult matter to have, 
for the outlay of a few shillings, quite a comfortable 
room in which to carry out such operations as changing 
plates, developing, and so forth, all that is needed 
being to fit, or get some carpenter to fit, to the window, 
or windows, opaque blind or blinds, according to the 
number of windows. A groove is fitted down each 
side for the blind to slide in, and another across the 
bottom receives it when let fully down. In this way all 
danger of light getting in is done away with, and, as- 
suming the material composing the blind is really 
opaque, then you have a perfectly dark room. Just 
think what this means. There is no necessity to dis- 
turb the settings of the apartment; no moving of fur- 
niture; and, what is more, no having to get out and 
fix up covered frames to block up windows; no pinning 
or nailing up brown paper and other similar makeshifts. 
Instead, you just draw down a blind, and there is your 
room ready instantly, and just as instantaneously, when 
work is finished, the room is transformed back to its 
ordinary condition by the mere act of drawing up the 
dark blind again. 

Yes, all the above sounds nice and very simple, but 
what about the household authorities allowing a black, 
ugly blind being fixed up? They would object to any 
dishgurement. Well, they might, and quite right too, 
if the room was one occupied and used for ordinary 
household purposes; but there need be no disfigurement. 
Indeed, except when the dark blind is drawn down and 
the room darkened, no one coming in would know any 
such arrangements had been fixed, for the ordinary 
household blind is fitted in quite the usual way, and 
lace curtains occupy their ordinary position; nor are 
they in any way disturbed when you suddenly plunge 
the room into absolute blackness, for your photographic 
blind slips down behind the others, and, running in its 
own grooves, in no way interferes with other fittings. 


. Coloured Blinds.—To those who prefer using day- 
light filtered through red fabric, then the blind would 
be composed of two thicknesses of ruby material 


specially sold for the purpose. This answers splen- 
didly. You have a big, airy room flooded with red or 
orange light, according to colour of blind material. It 
is always ready at a moment's notice, and, being a per- 
manent fixture, there is no fag in preparing things 
before work can be undertaken, and, what to me would 
be equally important, no bothering to put curtains and 
so on straight again afterwards. 

.When using the opaque blind there is the question of 
lamps to consider. This, however, is chiefly a matter 
of choice or circumstances. In my own practice, elec- 
tric light being available, it is used for developing, 
slide-making, copying at night, and also for making 
enlarged positives, negatives, and large bromide 
prints. It is a delightful light to handle. The mere 
act of pressing one switch off and another on, giving 
red or white light, renders it a treat to work with; but 
other illuminants answer just as well, and are used as 
circumstances render necessary. 

Cost of Fitting Blinds.—This must vary in accord- 
ance with kind of blinds, number of them, and whether 
they are fitted by a carpenter or done by yourself. 

My own room has two windows, measuring roughly 
(at a guess) five feet by three feet each, and the total 
cost of material, making and fitting the two blinds, was 
£1 IOS. 

I don't know where the carpenter's profit came in at 
that price, but he stated his own figure, and appeared 
satisfied when paid; a happy state of mind, and one I 
certainly am in every time the room has to be used for 
such photographic purposes as require a darkened 
apartment. 


Tank Developing.—So much for the conditions under 
which the work of developing plates may be done. To 
complete the arrangements it only needs a light-tight 
tank, to be filled with some developer, kind immaterial; 
then, having darkened the room and lit the lamp, a 
dozen plates may be slipped into the tank, covered up, 
and left to themselves for sufficient time to work out 
their own salvation. Meanwhile, blinds have been 
drawn up and other work proceeded with. 

This modern way of doing dark-room work is an 
immense saving of time, and, providing the exposures 
given have been reasonable ones, there seems to be no 
difference in results produced; that is, the ratio of suc- 
cessful negatives seems quite as high when doing them 
by the dozen as when developing each plate singly, and 
brooding over it during its growth from a creamy 
white film into the black, strong image of a fully de- 
veloped negative. Given right exposures, either 
method of developing will produce good negatives, but 
with a vast saving of time in favour of the tank 
System. 

Kind of Tank.—There is a matter upon which one is 
entitled to utter a grumble. 

When handling super-sensitive colour plates, natu- 
rally it is done in very dull light, and why the grooves, 
into which each plate is placed, inside the tank—why 
these grooves are made fixtures is a puzzle, the solu- 
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tion of which is beyond my power of finding, for it 
serves no good purpose, and certainly gives rise to con- 
siderable difficulty in taking out the plates for exami- 
nation. What is needed is for the rack to be 
removable, so that the plates may be placed in it; and 
when all there, the rack is simply dropped gently down 
into the tank of developer, covered, and left until such 
times as examination is needed. Then one just lifts 
out the rack, looks at all or any particular plate, with- 
out having a struggle to reach them, as when pulling 
them direct from out the tank, and often in doing so 
damaging the wet, tender films. It is no fancy, over- 
drawn picture, as anyone will know who has tried to 
pick up a plate from a tank filled with its full comple- 
ment. 

Recently, while in Leeds, a copper-developing tank 
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sold by Reynolds and Branson, of that city, was shown 
me. Having since used one pretty extensively, there 
is nothing but praise to record, for its working is 
simple—a tank, with removable rack; a lid, to shut out 
light when once the plates have been placed in position 
for development. It is simplicity itself, and so also is 
the examining of partly finished plates, for there is 
nothing further to do than lift out the rack, and there 
are the plates conveniently to hand. No digging into a 
close, packed tank, but just lifting out of the rack any 
particular plate without loss of time, and without any 
clumsy struggles to get hold of it. It is the best- 
arranged tank for developing it has been my lot to come 
across so far. It renders the manipulation of a large 
batch of exposed plates quite a simple and speedy 
matter. 


H 
GLENALMOND PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 


ACH year, towards the close of the summer term, the photo- 

graphic club in connection with Trinity College, Glen- 
almond, holds a photographic competition, open to all boná-fide 
members of public schools except Glenalmond, who, like gene- 
rous hosts, hold aloof and leave the silver and bronze medals 
which they provide for others to win. 


For several years past this competition has been judged by Mr. 
A. Horsley Hinton, and on the present occasion his award was 
as follows:—Silver medal, P. W. Owen, Shrewsbury School; 
bronze medal, C. E. R. Pottinger, St. Paul's School; honour- 
able mention, R. O. Beit, St. Paul's School, and R. W. Daniels, 
Dulwich College. 


— $4 4—— ——- 


CRANLEIGH SCHOOL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 


HOTOGRAPHY nowadays forms one of the most useful and 
interesting of the minor pursuits of public school life, and 
the introduction of inexpensive but efficient apparatus in recent 
years has given an opportunity for boys to indulge in a pastime 
which has an educational value by no means to be despised. 
The annual photographic competition among the members of the 
Cranleigh School Photographic Society has recently taken place, 
and the results show that some very good work has been done 
by the members. The popularity of photography in the school 
is sufficiently shown by the fact that no less than forty members 
belong to the society. The winner of the first prize for a set of 
six photographs was L. H. Finnis, whose prints show that he is 
possessed of artistic taste in selecting views suited to photo- 
graphy, and has already acquired no mean degree of technical 
skill. A reproduction of one of the winning pictures is given, 
the details of which are as follows:—Landscape with water; 
taken on an Imperial special rapid plate; light fair, the sky 
being covered with thin cloud, just enough to hide the sun ; time 
about 5 p.m.; taken underneath some large trees, with the 
camera facing S.W.; stop F/22; exposure seven seconds. 


Sanders and Crowhurst's Naturalists’ Stand.—Messrs. Sanders 
and Crowhurst, of 71, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W., are 
supplying an excellent stand, made specially for photographing 
nests, flowers, fungi, shore life, etc. The camera can, by its aid, 
be inclined at any angle. It has cloth-covered top, measures 
8 in. by 7 in., and only weighs 3 lb. Being very strong and 
rigid, it will be found a most serviceable addition to the kit of 
the naturalist photographer ; in fact we might say he will find 
it indispensable for his class of work. The price of this excel- 
lent and useful adjunct is 18s. 6d. 


———*————— 


Second-hand Apparatus.— The City Sale and Exchange having 
extended the sphere of usefulness which they have so long occu- 
pied in the City of London, by opening premises westward at 
26 and 38, King's Road, Sloane Square, W., they now send a 
catalogue of second-hand shop-soiled apparatus, which is ac- 
companied by a form to be filled up by those who would pur- 
chase by easy instalments, or an exchange may be effected, the 
stock held by the City Sale and Exchange being sufficiently 
large to ensure one's meeting with what one wants. A clear 
month's trial is allowed with all second-hand apparatus, when, 
if it does not prove to be the thing required, it can be ex- 
changed. The list before us contains some remarkable bar- 


gains. It may be had post free for nothing, and may save an 
intending purchaser many pounds. Of course its contents 
represent but a small proportion of the entire stock held by 
the City Sale and Exchange at the Sloane Square address, as 
well as in Fleet Street, Lime Street, and Aldersgate Street, 
London. 


Mr. Harry Wade is now making arrangements for his practical 
demonstrations on behalf of Messrs. Wellington and Ward 
during the coming season, and secretaries of photographic 
societies who have vacant dates on their programmes would do 
well to communicate with Mr. Wade, who will be pleased to fix 
an evening. His address is 29, Blackfriars Street, Manchester 
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INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


acum In oxder to relieve the pages of “ The Amateur Photographer " of Answers | 
to questions and Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order | 
to save correspondents the disappointment of delay which the crowded | 
condition of our pages often renders unadvoidable, a selection only of the | 
Answers are published, the remainder being answered FREE by POST. 4 

All questions must be written legibly, with name and full postal address E 
of the enquirer (not for publication), and questions or prins MUST diia 
BE ACCOMPANIED BY THE ENQUIRY COUPON (SEE 
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Reference Books on Photography. 
(1) Please give me the title of what you consider to be the 
best reference work on photography. (2) Also please give 
the titles of the most useful works on press photography. 

H. W. W 


(1) “The Dictionary of Photography,” post free, 7s. 10d. (2) 
" Photography for the Press," post free, P: 2d. í 


Restoring and Copying Oil Painting. 


I desire to copy an oil painting which is soiled by dirty 
marks across the sky portion, possibly by something being 
placed against the canvas in removal from one house to 
another. The painting itself is fairly clean. What is my 
best way to (1) clean the painting without damage to colour, 
etc., and (2) to copy it so that the grain is not reproduced? 
MOUNTANT. 


(1) Everything will depend upon the cause. In any case, it is 
a very risky thing for anyone to attempt without expert know- 
ledge. Professional cleaners sometimes employ a mixture of 
spirit and. turpentine, which acts with extreme rapidity in 
removing the old varnish, the cleaned painting then being skil- 
fully re-varnished. You had better entrust it to an experienced 
Picture restorer. (2) Use an orthochromatic plate and yellow 
filter, placing the picture in even illumination and giving a full 
exposure. 


Using Half of R.R. 


Will you kindly inform me whether the removal of the rear 
part of an R.R. lens to bring distant objects more promi- 
nently into the picture has any effect upon the exposure, 
and, if so, what is the affecting principle? Novis. 


Its removal will increase the focal length of the lens, and that 
must necessarily reduce the intensity of the light reaching the 
plate. The focal length will probably be doubled, in which 
case the “ F/- " value will be reduced: for instance, F/8 would 
be altered to F/16, and the exposure would consequently be 
increased by four times. The principle is embodied in the well- 
known rule regarding light, viz.: “The intensity of light 
diminishes with the distance from the luminous body in inverse 
ratio with the square of the distance." 


Distances in Enlarging. 
Kindly tell me the distances from lens to negative and lens 
to screen to enlarge quarter-plate to 12 by 10; or could you 
give me any rule or information to help me in rhaking an 
enlarger ? A. 


On page 115 we gave the rule for finding the distance between 
lens and sensitive surface as follows :—'* Add one to the number 
of times of linear enlargement and multiply by the focus of the 
lens.” To determine the distance between negative and lens, 
divide that result by the number of times of linear enlargement. 
The linear enlargement from quarter-plate to 12 by ro will be 
practically three times. 


To Prevent Frilling in Tropics. 


I am going to the tropics. Last time I was greatly troubled 
bv melting of plates and films at the edges, also bad frilling 


lA i ADVERTISEMENT PAGE 
“The Amateur Photographer," 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


xxvii) and addressed to the Editor, 


during course of development, many cases of 4 in. all 
way round. I am where ice is not obtainable, and as I 
have to use a portable tent for head and shoulders, the 
fumes of formalin prevent my using that, as I have tried 
already. Waxing the edges is also quite useless. Could 
you advise me of something in which to steep the plates 
before putting them into the developer? . D. 


Please write on one side only in future. A weak solution of 
formalin is not likely to cause distress, and a weak solution is 
all that is requisite. If you cannot stand that, try using equal 
parts of methylated spirit and water (instead of water alone) to 
dilute the developer. You can use formalin in the fixing bath, 
or use a combined fixing and hardening bath, or an intermediate 
bath of chrome alum. 


Enlarged Negatives in Daylight Enlarger. 


I have a daylight enlarger, with which I can enlarge from a 
quarter-plate negative up to 1o by 8 on bromide paper. I 
am anxious to make some enlarged negatives. Can I do so 
satisfactorily in my enlarger? M. B. H. 


Yes, if the holder will take a plate instead of paper, as it pro- 
bably will. You must first make a positive by contact, and use 
that in place of the small negative. The positive must be fully 
developed, similarly to a negative, otherwise the enlarged nega- 
tive will lack contrast. 


Dyes for Safe Light. 


I have made a bichromate lamp as described in your issue, 
Vol. XLIII., No. 1,127, and, as far as the lamp is con- 
cerned, all is well, but I have come to grief in the solution. 
I have used a saturated solution of bichro. of about three 
pints, to which I added six grains of eosin (sold to me in 
powder form). I am aware that any lamp, in time, will fog 
an iso. plate, but this fogs a plate at 18 in. in one minute. 
I find that with one thickness of ruby fabric round the 
bottle the light is safe, but I want to get the solution right 
if possible, as I take it there is something which is reason- 
ably safe, and I shall be glad if you will inform me what 
dyes to use. F. W. H. 


We think you would do far better (for orthochromatic plates) 
by using a mixed solution of “ Bertha Pink M"' and “ Bertha 
Tartrazine r," made in distilled water. Determine the area of 
the tank, and use, to every square inch, about one-tenth grain 
* 'artrazine" and one-twentieth grain ' Bertha Pink M." You 
may possibly have to modify these proportions according to the 
plate, but they are not far out. For an 8 by ro tank, the pro- 
portions would be approximately eight grains and four grains 
respectively. 


Blue Print Process. 
Will you kindly advise me as to book with instructions 
how to prepare blue prints from machine drawings, plans, 
etc.? H. W. M. 
We presume you refer to the preparation of the sensitive 
paper, formulae for which we have frequently given in answers 
page. You will find the fullest details in “ Ferrie and Helio- 


graphic Processes," post free, 2s. 3d. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING IN FRENCH CATHEDRALS AND CHURCHES. 
By HENRY W. BENNETT, F.R.P.S. 


N THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER of July 23, a corre- 
| spondent asks for a series of articles on the cathedrals 

of France. Although such a series might not be 
regarded as a desirable feature’ by the Editor, yet a few 
notes of a general character may be interesting and useful 
to those who propose visiting the fascinating old cities of 
Normandy and Brittany during their holidavs. 

Those who study the architecture of the buildings, and its 
developments, will find that the progress of the different 
styles was rather more advanced in France than in England. 
Consequently, work of a given date corresponds very 
frequently with that of twenty years later in England. 

There are distinctive differences between the principal 
churches of France and those of England. Externally, 
those of France are very fine. West fronts are usually very 
impressive and imposing—bold and elaborate. — In many 
cases the architects appear to have devoted their greatest 
skill to the design and development of a beautiful facade. 
The principal features are, most frequently, two towers and 
three fine doorwavs; somewhat similar in general conception 
to the west front of the cathedral of York, though the work 
is different in character and proportion, in consequence of 
the distinctive differences in the buildings. The doorwavs 
are, almost invariably, very much bolder and more richly 
ornamented than those of the English churches, some of 
them being fully sixty feet high. The ornamentation 
frequently consists of statuary. The central doorway at 
Rheims, for example, contains nearly one hundred figures, 
the greater part forming the ornamentation of the mouldings 
of the arch, where in England floral ornamentation is almost 
always used. 

French churches are much higher in proportion to their 
length than those of this country. Many of our cathedrals 
are between four and five hundred feet long, while the 
height from the floor to the vaulting of the roof rarely 
exceeds eighty or eighty-five feet. French cathedrals, 
though much shorter, are very frequently one hundred 
and twenty feet high under the roof vaulting, and 
occasionally more. The church of Beauvais measures nearly 
one hundred and sixty feet to the vaulting of the choir; twice 
the height of most English churches. 

A very common feature in French churches is a double 
aisle round the choir, the two aisles being separated bv 
columns. The east end usually terminates in an apse, the 
double aisle being continued round it. 

Although the exterior of the church is almost always richly 
developed, and offers many opportunities for effective 


photography, the interior is frequentlv disappointing. The 
main fabric is as effective and as interesting as in an English 
church, but there are fewer instances of the addition of 
effective and choice screens and small chapels. In many 
churches these are entirely absent; while the large number 
of altars dedicated to various saints, with groups of burning 
candles, interfere decidedly with the effective photography of 
the architecture. At the same time, if sufficient care be 
taken to avoid incongruous additions, the typical features 
of the buildings can be used very effectively for photo- 
graphy. 

At the present time many of the larger churches have 
scaffolding over part of the west front. In some cases this 
prevents the best work from being photographed. Those 
that I have seen during the last few weeks with scaffolding 
are the Cathedrals of Rheims, Chartres, Paris, and Rouen, 
and the church of St. Remi at Rheims. In the case of this 
church, and the Cathedral of Chartres, the scaffolding is 
not so important, as the best work is in those parts where 
there is neither scaffolding nor work in progress. At 
Rheims very little exterior work is practicable. The 
cathedral of Amiens and the fine church at Abbeville are free 
from scaffolding. Both of these towns are on the main line 
of the Northern Railway, running from Paris to Boulogne 
and Calais, and the ordinarv tickets from London are 
available for breaking the journev. 

In France most of the cathedrals are under the control 
of the Government.  Thev are considered as national 
monuments, and guarded accordingly. For permission to 
sketch or photograph, application should be made to the 
Secretary of State for Fine Arts (M. le Ministre des Beaux 
Arts), or, preferably, to the chief of the department that has 
charge of the national monuments. <A letter should be 
addressed to “M. le Chef du Bureau ,des Monuments 
Historiques, Palais Royal, Paris; the address given by Mr. 
Brigg for the cathedral of Paris. It will, however, be 
sufficient, in almost all cases, to apply for permission to the 
principal priest at the cathedral or church. — The letter 
should be addressed to “M. le Curé-Archiprétre, la 
Cathédrale .” or “VEglise Saint . . ." In all 
cases a stamped addressed envelope should be en- 
closed for the reply. A twenty-five centime stamp 
is necessary; it can be obtained at Thos. Cook and 
Sons' for threepence. If the request is addressed to the 
Government, it should be sent at least ten days before 
required ; if addressed to the clergv, two or three days will 
be sufficient. 
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** Fallowfield’s Photographic Annual" for the current year is 
now published, and for comprehensiveness and actual bulk sur- 
passes all other photographic publications, whilst the manner 
of its arrangement makes reference to its pages easy. ‘This 
remarkable catalogue of more than a thousand pages will be 
sent, carriage paid, for 1s. 6d., and is really indispensable to 
every working photographer. 


The Halifax Photographic Co.’s Art Photographic Cyclopedia 
(B Edition).—Out of 25,000 copies of this useful little manual, 
containing a full account of all their productions, with prices 
and working instructions, the Halifax Photographic Co. have 
only 5,000 copies left, so great has been the demand, so that any 
of our readers who mav desire to possess a copy should write 
to the firm, as above, without delay. 


Will Mr. E. W. S. Pearse, who has written us on paper with 
the printed address of 20, Alpha Square, Camberwell, S.E., 
kindly say where he is to be found, as we and the parties of 
whom he complains have both sent to him at the above address, 
both letters being returned, marked “ Gone away "? 


Terme of Subscription for ‘The Amateur Photographer," 
eent post free on date of publication. 
ited Kingd . 
poe ach M | Six months, 7s. 6d. Twelve months, 155. 


Cheques to be made payable to HazELL, Watson & VINEY, LD. 
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Photographing in French Cathedrals and Photography at Public Schools. Illustrated. 


Churches. By H. W. Bennett, F.R.P.S. 


and Magpie Towers, etc. With Illustra- 


Japine Plannotype. By S. G. Kimber. 

l'ermanganate of Potassium. By Dr. Knott. 

An Improvised Print Drier. By S. E. 
Dowdy, M.P.S. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


LTHOUGH the  much-alked-of X ''Auto- staff of the Urban Company being allowed to occupy a 
chrome "' plate is upon our threshold, and privileged position on the deck of the Dreadnought on 
wonderful as its results doubtless are, the the occasion of the recent review of the Home Fleet by 
amateur, for whose,special edification it His Majesty. The naval and military authorities 
seems to have been made, must not expect usually take care that all functions are satisfactorily 
too much. Even though continüed practice photographed by at least one outside firm of good 

should result in these plates yielding as much or more standing, care being taken that the firm can be de- 
than their most sanguine advocates claim, colour pended upon only to publish such results as are 
photography in the full sense in which the uninitiated approved of by the authorities; but the casual applicant 
would understand the expression can only be said to for permission to photograph is by no means 
be just beginning. It is the old-principle three-colour encouraged. Frequent complaints as regards this 
photography, according to Ducos du Hauron, in a System appear in the press, and the following from the 
simplified form, and it should be remembered that a Court Journal is typical:—'' It seems that a well- 
higher authority than that of any scientific worker must known photographic firm wrote to two quarters asking 
decide whether the colour results are good—whether permission for their representative to be present at 
they are on the one hand accurate and on the other Chelsea Barracks when Prince Fushimi inspected the 
hand artistic, and only the artist whose eye has been Guards, and at Buckingham Palace at the presentation 
for a lifetime trained in colour can tell us that. of new colours to the Coldstream Guards. In each case 
e ® eG permission was refused, yet on the day following in 
Mr. Guest's ‘‘ Art and the Camera,” reviewed for us Certain newspapers photographs were duly produced. 
last week by Mr. A. J. Anderson, should be particularly If one photographer were granted permission, another 
welcome as being thus far the only work written espe- Should not be refused. In cases of this kind there 
cially for the photography which deals exclusively with should be a hard-and-fast rule—either refuse or give 
the artistic problems which the pictorial worker must Permission to all who apply. 
understand. Of excellent practical handbooks there © $9 9 
are many, and these for the most part treat of pictorial South Africa is now open to the ordinary tourist, the 
work as if it were a process like enlarging or intensify- British South African Company having organised 
ing. Mr. Guest leaves all technical matters to others, matters, and published a booklet as a guide, this being 
and in a simple yet thoughtful manner talks of atmo- illustrated by attractive photographs of the Zambesi 
sphere, tones, shadows, etc. The book is published by Falls. It must be about twenty-five years ago when the 
G. Bell and Sons, the price being six shillings. It is trips to the Sahara and the oases were first organised, 
abundantly illustrated with reproductions of pictures by but now Biskra is an every day matter with the holiday 
leading workers of to-day. taker. Soon South and Central African tours may be- 
D a c come almost as popular among photographic workers 
A special Competition for Beginners is announced on as the North African or Algerian tours have been 
P. 188 this week. during the past quarter of a century. Another exten- 
$e e & sion of possibilities in the way of photographic 
Secretaries of societies are reminded that application touring should be afforded by the scheme for a railroad 
for the Prize Lantern Slides must be made by under Behring Straits, so as to ultimately connect the 


SEPTEMBER 2. The competition closes September 21. Europeo-Asian railways with those of America. 
R 9 c e &o 6 
In the daily papers we read of the cinematograph A curious light on the way that coast lines are 
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formed, by a process the reverse of that erosion of which 
one hears so much, is contained in a recent issue of 
the Journal of the Society of Arts, where Lord Montagu 
gives an account of the recent accretion between Hurst 
Castle and Southampton. Some years ago a ship came 
up Southampton Water from the River Plate with a 
quantity of rice-grass on board. The seeds of this 
grass became distributed about the shores of South- 
ampton Water, with the result that the whole of that 
estuary was soon covered with this grass. The grass 
grew rapidly, and the stiff and sharp points caught the 
seaweed which came over it, causing the bank to in- 
crease rapidly in height. 
6e & e 


In the Builders’ Journal the importance of sketching 
to the architectural student is insisted on in a mild kind 
of way, but it is pointed out that it is photography 
alone that can give the student that rich store of detail 
which he may require at any moment. A sketch may 
give a general impression, but a technically good pho- 
tograph is a rich store which may be drawn on at any 


ECHNICAL skill is, I am afraid, somewhat at 

a discount amongst pictorial photographers. It 

is a pity, since technical skill, if it be rightly 

applied, is an admirable quality. The technique 

I refer to is not the lower sort which revels in mere 

craftsmanship, but the higher sort which desires to 

materialise the subject in the finest and most workman- 
like manner. 

Why do responsible connoisseurs pay several hundred 

pounds for a proof mezzotint by Smith or Ward? 

Simply on account of its technical excellence; the trans- 


parent richness of the shadows, the wonderfully delicate 


quality of the middle tones, the purity of the gradations 
in the high lights. Take a later impression from the 
same plate, when the shadows are less rich, the half- 
tones less modulated, and the high lights degraded, and 
the thing is worthless. 

Last Monday I saw a case of portraits in one of the 
metropolitan railway stations; and I stopped to admire 
these prints, not on account of their vivid artistry, but 
because the shadows were so rich and juicy, the middle 
tones so toney, and the high lights pearly in their grada- 
tions. There was artistic merit in these photographs, 
I cannot remember how much ; but there was also so 
much quality of clever and workmanlike technique, that 
the prints had a marked merit on this account alone. 

Well, many of the prints in local exhibitions are rich 
and juicy, but otherwise destitute of artistic value; and 
some of the prints in the Salon are most artistic in con- 
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time and for many.purposes. Naturally the architect 
will select the most optically perfect lenses, and work 
for microscopic sharpness, as much that he may require 
is only revealed on magnifying the photograph. 

e e o 


A thought which must occur at one time or another 
to practically every amateur photographer is the appar- 
ent anomaly of a yellow metal like gold imparting a 
purple tone to P.O.P. prints. We, of course, all know 
that a very thin film of gold will appear of a greenish 
hue if examined by transmitted light, but a yellow pic- 
ture viewed through a green film will not look purple. 
The recent communication of Monsieur L. Houllevigue 
to the Société Francaise de Physique, at a recent meet- 
ing, is therefore of no little interest. M. Houllevigue 
caused films of metallic gold to be deposited by means 
of an electric current on the surface of a glass plate, 
and found that the thinnest filns actually appeared 
blue, whilst when a thicker deposit was obtained the 
film appeared green—the same green that one finds 
when examining a piece of ordinary gold leaf. 


XIX.—-TECHNICAL SKILL. 


ception and expression, but deficient in richness of 
execution. To put it in other language: many provin- 
cial prints are like beautiful mezzotints of commonplace 
paintings; and some Salon prints are like poor impres- 
sions, pulled from worn-out plates, of beautiful and 
artistic pictures. 

What 1 want to know is this: why should the photo- 
graphic world condone imperfect and  amateurish 
technique? Why should it not say: '' You have ex- 
pressed a beautiful idea, but the print is so chalky, or 
wishy-washy, or muddy, that we cannot accept it: you 
must learn the difference between amateur and 
amateurish photography before we can hang your 
pictures ''? | 

Demachy's work, and Kühn's work, and Hinton's 
work, and Keighley's work are always worthy and dis- 
tinguished in technique—always workmanlike work. 
But some of the pictures at the leading exhibitions, 
although clever in the conception, are poor and lifeless 
in the execution, 

A photograph may be worked out in the most simple 
key, and confined to a few tones of gradation ; but, 
surely, it should be clean, clear, and decided in the 
execution. Above all, a Salon print should not be 
amateurish. 

In the next Salon, just as mere technical excellence 
will fail to secure acceptance, so, I trust, a deficiency in 
technical skill will ensure rejection, and that the man of 
artistic ideals who expresses himself in a flat and 
chalky way, or a mudlike and depressing manner, will 
be asked to remove his pictures. 

With the exception of a few subjects, such, for 
instance, as a thick London fog, pictures in a high key 
should be pearly and luminous, prints in a low key 
should be rich and transparent; amateurish work is out 
of place at the Salon. 
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éSSOns fo Beginners Bx 
A F a series of elementary chapters with illustrations of common . -H 
Pc | errors by beginners, with their cause and remedy described — — 8 
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by the Editor . eE 
ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-THIRD LESSON. 


OUR friend and your neighbour have gone for their factories and a filthy canal, with all the hideous accom- 
holiday, and you are bemoaning the fact that for paniments of an industrial suburb of a great city; yet 
some reason, best known to yourself, you are as I found it it was a very pleasing little picture, and 

unable to get away, and as the summer is gliding away although the reproduction here does not do it justice, 
you are almost in despair as to how to get 

some pictures done either for some local exhi- "TYPES wae NM 
bition or for vour annual portfolio. Well, LUE E 
reader, you have my sympathy, for I am just "xe 

in the same predicament. I am just in the 
position of '' can't get away,” either to the 
moors or to the marshes. But take heart. 
for no matter where you live there are sub- 
jects enough within half an hour of your door 
if you will only realise it. A few acres of 
meadow, a hedgerow, a tree or two, the 
newly-formed haystack, and all the beautiful 
procession of clouds are subject enough. 

If you look about, vou are sure to find 
somewhere in your neighbourhood a mile or 
so of brook or stream ; it may be little more 
than a ditch, but by its side will grow willow 
trees, and from its muddy bed there are at 4 . 
this time of year reeds, rushes, docks, and Mr RNC > 
tall plants springing in profusion, which : po. 
make glorious foregrounds. Moreover, to- I2 
wards evening, there is a misty atmosphere, 
which makes the more distant trees slightly 
hazy, as though covered by a blue-grey veil. 
No matter if such a scene be in close proxi- 
mity to the squalor of the fringe of the town, you need perhaps you can see enough to understand why I chose 
include no signs of that. it. It was grey in early evening, and I exposed longer 

Here, for instance, is a group of willow trees by a than I should otherwise have done, because I 
sluggish stream, only a stone's throw from two great wanted to make a thin negative, so I developed with a 
greatly diluted developer, and this enables me to 
print it grey and rather flat, to suggest the misty 
evening ; only the water where it gleams under 
the light sky gives any strong contrast. You 
can get subjects close at home if you like, whilst 
a Saturday half-holiday will certainly secure pic- 
tures enough to last all the winter to come. How 
few dwellers in and about London know the possi- 
bilities of the lower Thames, with its barges high 
and drv on the mud and low tide, and its un- 
equalled sunset skies. Say you journey no further 
than Purfleet, and follow the river bank, or 
further on vou wander amongst the flat marsh 
country and amongst the winding dvkes and 
creeks. 

Here, for instance, is a hay barge aground on 
the mud in a creek with the tide out, so that there 
is but a tiny trickle of water, and the sun going 
down behind a bank of purple cloud fills the scene 
with beautiful light and rich colour. I have only 
space this week for this brief word of encourage- 
ment—don't despair because your holiday is post- 
| = =  poned, but seek subjects close at home. 

A THAMES CREEK. A. H. H. 
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THE Factory DITCH. 


£E- <A New Competition, for Beginners only, is announced this week on page 188. m t! 


IPS 


Drying Facks.—I have more than 
once, in these columns, pointed out the 
uselessness of many so-called “ drying 
racks.” Their uselessness for drying negatives, I mean. 
Myself, I have several of these racks, and could hardly do 
without them. But I don't use them for drying. They stand 
on my bench, and are nearly all the time full of negatives 
which, for some reason or other, I want handy. Perhaps I 
am printing them, and don’t want to have to take them one 
by one out of the envelopes in my “ Negasys” file. It saves 
time to gather all the negatives which I intend to print at 
once, and put them on the table in a rack, rather than seek 
them in the file one by one and put them back one by one. 
Obviously it is better to stand them in a rack than heap 
them loose on the table, where they might get scratched. 


Useful Accessories —When I am going through a quantity 
of negatives, spotting or retouching them, or re-cataloguing 
them, or what not, these racks constantly come in useful. 
Altogether, I should be very uncomfortable, and my benches 
would be very muddled, without them. So, though I preach 
against “drying racks” for drying, I advise everyone to own 
one at least of these racks for purposes other than drying. 
If you do use your rack for drying negatives, don't put 
more than two in it simultaneously, and put them back to 
back. Negatives dry terribly slowly if face to face in a rack. 
Even back to back they don't dry as quickly in the rack as 
they would if hung up, as I have often recommended, from 
a line by a clip. 


Slowness Troubles. —Mere slowness of drying is no very 
serious fault, though it is annoying to find one's plate still 
tacky when, the morning after an evening of development, 
one wants to pull a hasty proof print of it. The bad point 
about slow drying is that it is prone to be uneven; and 
grossly uneven drying will often cause patches of irregular 
density. Moreover, the longer a plate takes to dry, the 
longer, plainly, will its damp film be exposed to the liability 
to catch, and retain, floating particles of dust. Dust falling 
on a bone-dry film does no harm. It can be lightly brushed 
off, or blown off with a puff of one's breath, or fanned off with 
a wave of the printing-paper when the latter is going to be 
put on to the negative in the frame. But dust settling on 
a still-wet film is fatal. It sticks in the most amazing way. 


Peripatetic Dust.—And dust has an extraordinary knack of 
crawling up a wet film from the surface—drying-rack, or 
table, or window-sash or what not—on which its edge is rest- 
ing. Any time when you have a spoilt negative (I hope the 
occurrence is rare!) you might try an experiment for your- 
self. | Wash it with the successful negatives, instead of 
throwing it away, and when the time comes for drying, choose 
a shelf somewhere in your house which has not been dusted 
for some little while. Stand the waster negative on its 
edge on this dusty shelf, and let it dry there. When it is 
dry, examine its lower edge carefully, and I warrant you'll 
find that the dust from the shelf has crawled up the film 
half an inch or more, and is glued tight on it. 


Workroom Cleanliness — The natural laws which cause the 
dust to make these mysterious explorations, don't matter. 
It is the fact that matters. So the moral of your experiment 
is this: —If you use a wooden or other drying-rack (for 
your two back-to-back negatives aforementioned), be sure 
and give it a wipe with a duster before you stand your 
negatives in it. Similarly with any shelf or other sup- 
port on which you purpose standing your negatives 
to dry. I know how difficult it is to keep one’s 
workroom dustless. One doesn't dare to entrust the dusting 
to a servant, and one is too busy or lazy to do it one’s-self. 
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Yet (without wishing to preach counsels of perfection, un- 
attainable by myself or anyone else) I must point out that a 
thorough dust-over of every item in the room should be a 
fairly frequent performance, and pays. 


Utilising the Window-Sash.— Perhaps the quickest way to 
dry a negative is to stand it on the middle window-sash, 
opening the top window slightly so that a draught blows up, 
underneath the negative, between the two windows. The 
negative is, of course, placed film towards the glass, so that 
the draught plays upon its face. An hour or so after putting 
the negative there, it should be removed for a moment, for 
two purposes. In the first place, the window-glass opposite 
where the negative has been standing, will be found to be 
dewed, and this dew should be wiped off ; and in the second, 
the pool of drips from the negative should be wiped off the 
window-sash itself. If these two sources of dampness remain, 
the drying of the negative will be slowed—unless the weather 
is excessively dry, or the draught abnormally strong. 
Naturally, too, the sash should be dusted, as mentioned 
above, before the negative is stood on it. 


Sunshine Risks.—If the sun is shining in at the window, 
the negative will dry still more rapidly, and, given that the 
sun is not so strong as to cause heat intense enough to 
damage the film, no harm will follow. In the height of 
summer, however, negatives dry sufficiently quickly out of 
the sun, so no risks need be taken. It is inadvisable, in 
any case, to put the negative to dry on a window which only 
partly gets the sun. The portion of the negative which 
catches the sun will dry as much as ten times faster than 
the part in the shade, and an uneven density mark will 
almost inevitably appear. The sun should shine on the 
whole negative at once, or on none of it. It is worth point- 
ing out, too, that in the sun the negative may catch a trifle 
more dust than in the shadow. Where the sun's rays fall, 
currents of air are apt to be stirred up, owing to the warmth, 
and where there are air currents, there is necessarily sus- 
pended dust. 


Town-house Dangers.—There is, in fact, a good deal of 
truth in the childish theory that there are more motes in 
the sunbeam than in the rest of the room which is in shadow. 
I remember reading years ago a report in which it was 
stated that at the Woodwardian Museum in Cambridge it 
was found that the glass cases which were on the sunny side 
of the room more frequently needed cleaning out than those 
on the shady side. The lesson may be worth the attention 
of photographers whose workrooms face south. It is clearly 
unwise, too, to put one's negatives on a window-sash, as I 
have described, if the window overlooks a motor-infested 
road. In fact, this method of drying negatives should not 
be attempted if the window looks forth on to a road or city 
street at all—in summer, I mean, when dust from vehicles 
is unavoidable. For all drying purposes, a room at the 
back of the house, unexposed to a street, should preferably 
be chosen. 


A Negative-Safe.—Films must not be dried in the sun. 
When dry, the emulsion, if it becomes at all heated, is prone 
to strip off the celluloid base. I have a friend who has 
made a sort of large drying-safe, whose sides are fine- 
meshed muslin, through which breezes can blow, but which 
he says keeps out dust. Well, perhaps it does; but his 
negatives dry rather slowly, notwithstanding the fact that 
his safe is suspended from the ceiling by cords so arranged 
that the safe can be swung to and fro to create a draught of 
air. I am inclined to think that a safe of this description 
is hardly worth the trouble of making. To choose a suit- 
able, dust-free position in any ordinarv room is just as good. 
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LTHOUGH we have not re-echoed the some- 
what extreme statements regarding the 
Lumiére one-plate method which are current, 
it should not be forgotten that we gave a full 

general account of this process some three years ago, 
in neatly the same terms in which it is described in 
the article printed below, and since then we have put 
before our readers every item of real information 
available. 

Not until the Lumiére plates, and also the strictly 
comparable Jougla plates, are on the market in the full 
and ordinary sense of the term, will the amateur prac- 
titioner be able to form a real judgment as to the full 
merits of the newer one-plate methods : methods which 
certainly offer enormous advantages on the score of 
easy working and simplicity, as against the practically 
defunct Joly method and similar processes. 

We are this week able to publish an interesting com- 
munication from a correspondent who has inspected the 
examples now to be seen at Messrs. Lumiére's esta- 
blishment at Lyons, and these examples may be 
assumed to be the best that have been obtained under 
laboratory conditions. It should, however, be remem- 
bered that what can be realised in the laboratory is 
generally, in these days of progress, fully realisable in 
the outside world. Still, as we said before, the plates 
themselves and the results obtainable on them by out- 
side workers will be the real criterion of ultimate suc- 
cess. So careful a specialist on the subject of colour 
photography as Mr. E. J. Wall, although describing 
the colours as ''superb," yet after having handled 
some of the exposed plates, and speaking of the process 
as a whole, goes no further than to say that ‘‘ the 
results are extremely promising." For our own 
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part we have felt that past experience of previous 
announcements of processes of colour photography com- 
pels the caution which should characterise the scientific 
as distinguished from the sensational attitude, but our 
readers will be glad to know that there will not long be 
any need for hesitation, for as we write (August 13) 
there stands before us a box of these rather mysterious 
Starch-Grain plates, and by the time these pages are in 
our readers’ hands these plates will have been con- 
verted into positive pictures, and we shall be able to 
speak as to their merits definitely from our own experi- 
ence. We are the proud possessors of an advance set 
of the plates and necessary screen, chemicals, etc., 
which at the present moment constitutes the first and 
only set issued by Messrs. Lumiére and Co. in this 
country, though, of course, others will be shortly placed 
at the disposal of certain other journals; but we are 
asked to make it quite clear to our readers that for a 
few weeks to come these Lumiére '' Autochrome ”’ 
plates are not on sale and are not procurable. It 
appears that all the effusive announcements and 
descriptions which have been lately made in certain 
quarters are founded upon experiments made on a few 
plates purchased privately in France, and brought over 
to this country. All the products of those tireless in- 
vestigators, MM. Aug. and Louis Lumiére, are pro- 
curable in this country only through the Lumiére N.A. 
Co., Ltd., whose address is 89, Russell Street, London, 
W.C., and in due course, when the plates are on the 
market, that will be the address to remember if parti- 
culars of this most interesting new colour process are 
desired. So for the present we leave the matter, but 
hope to be able to give our readers next week the result 
of our experiments. 
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LUMIERE AND SONS’ AUTOCHROMATIC PLATE (Starch Grain Plate). 


pleasure of seeing several of the colour trans- 
parencies made from the autochromatic plates, and 
one of the assistants kindly gave me some particulars 
as to the method of working the process. The details 
will interest your readers. The results are beautiful. 
As one transparency was a view near the shop, I was 
able to test the colour values; in accuracy the pictures 
far exceed any ‘‘ colour ’’ photographs I have seen; and 
while only one picture at present can be obtained from 
a plate, the resultant picture is so satisfactory that in- 
terested photographers will busy themselves with this 
new process as soon as the materials are procurable in 
England.The plates and chemicals were on sale in Lyons. 
The account of the process that follows is taken from 
the printed instructions, and the verbal explanations 
kindly given to me in Lyons. I was assured that there 
was no serious difficulty in producing satisfactory 
results. 
The sensitive film is exceedingly delicate, and great 
precautions have to be taken so that it is not injured 
during exposure and development, as it is sensitive to 


E through Lyons last week and had the 


all light rays; only the faintest red light must be used 
in the developing room, and even then the back of the 
operator should be turned to the light. The plate must 
be placed in the dark slide so that the light after pass- 
ing through the lens of the camera will pass through 
the glass first, and therefore the glass screen in the 
camera must be reversed in focussing, so that the pic- 
ture is seen on the roughened side of the screen. 
Before inserting the plate in the dark slide, the glass 
must be cleaned, but great care must be taken not to 
touch the film; a black card is placed against the film 
carefully so that there is no movement between it and 
the delicate film; and the pressure of the springs of the 
dark slide must be gentle, otherwise the film will be 
scratched; needless, perhaps, to repeat the precaution 
as to the safe light during these operations. A stand 
camera must be used, the exposure at midday with the 
sun shining (Lyons sun, remember), and with F/8, is 
one second. In a studio with the best light the expo- 
sure with F/5 is from ten to thirty seconds. It is 
necessary to use a special screen made by Lumière and | 
Co. This screen is placed in front of the lens. 
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Developing the Plate. 
SOLUTION A. 


AICOh8l sai mena te iuba 100 C.C. 
PITO: cxcupevie rta TUA Ued LÁ: 3 gm. 
SOLUTION B 
Vater ariana esed esta 85 c.c. 
Potassium bromide ..................... 3 gm. 
Pure ammonia (s.g. 0.92) ............ IS C.C. 


Add 1o c.c. of Solution A to 100 c.c. of water, and just 
before beginning developing add 10 c.c. of Solution B. 
Pour the developer on the plate, and develop for two 
and a half minutes exactly. A sand glass is provided 
to register exactly the time. Keep the plate covered 
during development, otherwise it will be fogged. After 
development, wash the plate in a jet of water during 
fifteen to twenty seconds. 

The result is, of course, a negative; to produce a 
transparency it is necessary to effect the inversion of 
the image, that is, the reduced silver must be dissolved. 


Inversion of the Image. 
Place the plate after the above washing in 
SOLUTION C. 


Waler eroe P Needed ius 1,000 C.C 
Permanganate of potash ............ 2 gm 
Sulphuric acid ........................... IO C.C 


In two or three minutes the colours become visible on 
looking through the plate. 

The plate is again washed in a stream of water for 
fifteen or twenty seconds, and all the remaining opera- 
tions are carried on in full daylight. The plate now 
needs a second development for two or three minutes in 


SOLUTION D. 


Water m I,00O C.C. 
Anhydrous sulphite of soda  ......... Ig gm. 
Diamidophenol  ........................ 5 gm 


Working now in full daylight, the coloured picture in 
true colours is easily seen, but it needs intensifying in 
order to increase the depth of colour. Before intensi- 
fying, every trace of the second developer must be re- 
moved; this is effected by 


SOLUTION E. 
Water 


eeoesreosese vee ene eereve see ree assase 


After the second development the plate 1s washed for 
twenty seconds in a stream of water, and is then placed 
in Solution E during ten to fifteen seconds; this solution 
oxidises all traces of the developer; wash as before in a 
stream of water, and intensify. 


Intensification. 
SOLUTION F. 


Water. ci des cients casa eee 1,000 C.C 

Pyropallic acid «unies 3 gm 

Citric Acid. docena ar e tana a Pan 3gm 
SOLUTION G. 

Walter . si ape Se Mderut bte os 100 C.C 

Silver nitPaEe  eutsestenstoek eee S gm. 


Add ro c.c. of Solution G to 100 c.c. of Solution F, 
and place the plate in this mixture. The mixture soon 
turns yellow, and then becomes turbid; the solution must 
be poured off before the turbidity begins. If after 
washing, the colours are not strong enough, the intensi- 
fication can be repeated, that is, wash the plate, oxidise, 
wash again, then add fresh intensifying solution. 
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During this process the whites may be slightly tinged 
by yellow; this will disappear in the next process. 


Clearing the Image. 


Wash the plate, and then plunge it from thirty 
seconds to a minute in 


SoLuTION H. 


f: cc M rH ER I,000 C.C 
Permanganate of potash  ............ I gm 
Fixing the Image. 
Wash slightly, and fix in 
SOLUTION I. 

Walter- siina ienie Sauer I,OOO C.C 
Hyposulphite of soda .................. 150 gm 
Bisulphite of soda (commercial 

SOLUTION)” srno a a ies 50 C.C. 


Two minutes is sufficient. The film is so thin that 
running water removes all trace of the hypo in four or 
five minutes. 

If any sign of yellow appears in the whites, repeat 
the Solution H treatment, followed by the fixing bath 
again. 

The plate should dry quickly in a good current of air, 
but alcohol must not be used to hurry the process, it 
will destroy the colours. 

The manufacture is so delicate that it is impossible to 
prevent a few black spots appearing on the plate; these 
can be removed by touching them with a very fine 
brush dipped in Solution C; after this the plate must 
again go into the fixing bath, be treated with water, 
and again dried. 

Any pinholes are best filled in by Chinese ink, etc., 
after varnishing. 


Varnishing. 


To protect the surface and to make the colours 
brighter the film should be varnished. 


Crystallised benzine 
Dammar gum 


€ € 9 9» 9 € e * € € » € 0 * 9 o 9 5 6 à € oes eve 


The finished transparency must not be subjected to 
great heat, nor must it be placed in the sun, otherwise 
cracks will appear on the film. M. R. W. 
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NATURAL COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. THE 
MIXED BLACK METHOD 
To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


SIR, —Some few years ago you had some very interesting 
paragraphs in vour valuable paper on a process of helio- 
chromy by a German professor (Herr Worell was his name, 
I think), which gave good results, though long exposures 
were necessary. It consisted of a mixture of certain aniline 
dves spread over a very sensitive single plate, then de- 
veloped, fixed, and washed. The mixture was black when 
laid on the plate, but, if I remember rightly, each ray of 
light falling on to the plate seized and retained its own 
colour thereon. In common with many of your readers, 
especially now that natural colour photography is ''in the 
air," ] should like to hear more about this, and shall be 
much obliged if you or any of your correspondents can give 
any enlightenment as to latest developments.—Yours, etc., 


J. M. R. 


[The heliochromy of the future seems likely to be a mixed 
black method, such as our correspondent evidently has in mind. 
Herschel, in 1842, laid the foundations of the mixed black pro- 
cess in showing that certain fugitive vegetable colouring stains 
which are bleached by light are acted on mainly by light of com- 
plementary colour. Thus, red light bleaches a fugitive green 
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stain, green light a red stain, and blue light bleaches a yellow 
stain. Wiener, in 1890 and in 1895, published memoirs showing 
how, by taking advantage of this principle, it might be possible 
to prepare a black surface by mixing fugitive stains, and on this 
produce colour photographs directly in the camera, or by 
printing from colour transparencies ; and it is interesting to note 
that as far back as 1881 Charles Cros put a mixed black tissue 
or paper on the market, the dyes being in thin, superimposed 
layers. Since then several commercial preparations of a com- 
parable kind have appeared. The first really practical instruc- 
tions for working the method are due to Herr Worel, and his 
mode of working is fully described on p. 389 of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER for May 15, 1902. In brief, the method is as 
follows :—The experimenter must obtain the fugitive dyes prim- 
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rose yellow, victoria blue, cyanine, curcumine, and auramine, 
and he should test these by lightly staining paper and exposing 
to light. In mixing these to make the compound black stain, the 
uniform grey or black tint is the criterion. The solvent should 
be alcohol, and a little anethol (say, one-tenth) should be added 
as a sensitiser. Smooth writing paper is rather lightly tinted 
* black" by a wash with the mixture, and after the heliochrome 
has been produced by exposure in the camera (two hours or 
more in sunshine with rapid lens), or in the printing frame 
under a coloured original, the paper must be repeatedly washed 
with benzole to remove all traces of the sensitiser, and the helio- 
chrome is now fixed by immersion in a strong solution of copper 
sulphate, after which there should be a few rinsings in water.— 
Ep. A. P.] 


— SCS eS 


ON IMAGINATION. 


F all the gifts which the fairies gave us at our 
birth we get the most pleasure from the gift of 

“ Tmagination.” 

To be able to make images with our eyes shut, 
we have to remember things which we have seen, or which 
we have read of, or which have been described to us; the 
effort of remembering may not be a conscious effort, but 
without a store of knowledge to draw from, which all but 
those who are born blind gather from their birth onwards, 
imagination appears well-nigh impossible. 

As the lives of most people are spent within very narrow 
limits, much of their knowledge has to be got second-hand. 
The delight all children take in pictures shows that the 
thirst for knowledge of things beyond us is born in us. Un- 
fortunately, the knowledge which we may want to draw 
from in our imagination, which is gathered from pictures, is 
not always accurate, and so our imagination may be dis- 
torted. 

Take the sea for instance; this seldom appears to those 
who see it for the first time as it was imagined. It appears, 
say most people, too flat, too much like a green field, in- 
stead of “ ups and downs” as it is made in pictures. 

But what has imagination to do with photography? More 
than appears on the surface. Supposing photographers had 
lived on a planet of their own where no pictures had been 


made by pencil or brush before the advent of photography, . 


would not the photographs we see to-day be very different 
from what they are? One might even go as far as to say 
that the best photographs are done by the men whose know- 
ledge of the works of painters and engravers is the 
greatest. These men are, as it were, saturated with 
pictures, and when they make photographs some of this 
solution becomes crystallised. 


Then comes the question, How are good pictures to be 
distinguished from bad ones? for if we begin to study bad 
or indifferent paintings we shall become saturated with 
something which will only cover us with mud when it dries. 
To answer this question is impossible here, writers have 
written volumes on the subject, but there seems to be in 
most of us a kind of a sieve with which we are for ever 
sifting everything we see, and all we hear and read; as we 
grow older the meshes of this nddle become finer and we 
reject what we should have accepted before. Whether this 
sieve is very coarse or not in our earlier years depends much 
on our surroundings. Unfortunately, our opportunities for 
refinement are not great; for reasons best known to them- 
selves those who might make our task of choosing between 
the good and the bad, shirk their duty. The Royal 
Academy hangs rubbish on its walls. Corporations and 
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By FRANK M. SUTCLIFFE. 


councils allow ugly buildings and streets to be made, news- 
paper owners allow badly drawn and badly photographed 
illustrations to appear in their publications. Dressmakers 
and milliners make guys of the most beautiful. So we 
like to shut our eyes and dream of ancient Greece or of far- 
off Japan, where everything was in harmony; or even of 
England in the olden days, for, as everyone must have 
noticed in going into an old church or town, all that is 
old is beautiful, while, generally, all that is new 
is ugly. For this same reason our imagination often 
clothes our friends in the costumes of the past, one in the 
motley garments of a jester with cap and bells, another in 
the most beautifully chased armour we have ever seen. 
Some of us meet Falstaff every day in our lives, and, per- 
haps, travel morning and night in the same train as Richard 
the Third. 

It seems that I am a long time getting to the point I was 
aiming at. One of my most cherished possessions is a 
picture by W. R. Bland, which I had the pleasure and 
privilege of seeing in its conception. Mr. Bland and a 
friend of ours and I were walking along an uninteresting 
bit of country, when suddenly Mr. Bland stopped and 
put up his camera.  '' Hallo! colonel,” said our friend, 
' what's up now?" Then he, our friend, whispered to 
me: ‘‘ You never know what he is up to." For myself 
I could not see for the life of me what he was up to, for 
the prospect in front of us was as dull as ditch water. 
We watched Mr. Bland fit one lens on after another, and 
after a time he said, '* Would you like to have a look? ” 
I put my head under his focussing cloth. There I saw 
an ugly old cottage, the last thing in the world to make a 
picture of. In the front of it was a large heap of refuse 
such as our milk-sellers keep in front of their dairies. 
But there was the commencement of a picture; all the 
sordid, uninteresting foreground Mr. Bland either left 
undeveloped or he printed it out; all the mystery which 
we see by moonlight Mr. Bland has added; the sky at the 
time was flat as a pancake. Even in the words, '' Hallo! 
colonel,’’ was great imagination, for though I believe 
Mr. Bland never took higher rank than lieutenant in his 
corps, vet his friend saw what a gallant colonel he would 
have made. I wonder how manv good soldiers have 
been lost to the nation through photography. 

Then, dear reader, take care how vou knock the 
nonsense out of the heads of vour children, if vou have 
any. This world would be a much harder place to live 
in if we had never learned to jump over many hard 
things which some people call facts. Is it not a great 
gift to be able to put two and two together and make, 
not four, but four hundred of them? 
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gma A New Competition, for Beginners only, is announced this week on page 188. -@a 
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By ERNEST W. JACKSON. 


ORTRAITS in silhouette most photographers are 
acquainted with; the writer, however, believes there 
are undeveloped possibilities in taking flowers, fruits 

and other objects with graceful and striking outlines, in 
Flowers and plants often please us 


the silhouette stvle. 


as much by their forms as by their colour, and many 
charming decorative effects may be obtained with the 
aid of simple material that is accessible to most photo- 
graphers, if the suggestions about to be described are 
followed. 

Silhouette photographs may be made either by day- 
light or artificial light (magnesium ribbon). The 
examples accompanying these notes were all made by 
daylight, and perhaps this is the best method to adopt. 
The procedure is certainly simple, and it involves no 
exceptional outlay in the matter of apparatus. An old 
packing case, such as an empty sugar-box, is obtained, 
and the top and bottom are knocked out. The box is 
then laid on its side on a table placed near a window, so 
as to get a good amount of strong light. <A piece of 
white tissue-paper is tacked over the end of the box 
nearest the window, the camera being placed at the 
opposite end. The apparatus is now complete and 
ready for use. The objects to be photographed should 
usually be placed about half wav inside the box, but if 
a slight amount of grey tone is desired in the picture the 
objects may be placed closer to the tissue-paper back- 
ground, or a slightly longer exposure will give the same 
result. A large black cloth should be thrown over the 
box, extending to the front part of the camera; this is to 
prevent any light entering the lens which does not first 


come through the tissue-paper screen. Strictly speak- 
ing, I suppose silhouette photographs should not show 
any half-tone whatever, but the writer thinks a touch of 
grey here and there is advisable in decorative studies 
such as we are considering, such half-tones giving relief 
and preventing to some extent the 
‘“ cut-out " appearance given by a 
large amount of fcatureless black. 

We need hardly say that for 
silhouette pictures taken in this 
manner one does not need ortho- 
chromatic plates. Any make of 
slow plate will be suitable, but it is 
decidedly preferable to have it 
backed, otherwise sharp, clear 
outlines cannot be obtained. As a 
guide to those making a first 
attempt, we may mention that the 
examples here shown were taken on 
a backed Ilford ordinary plate, the 
exposure being (with stop F/32) 
half a minute on a bright day in 
June. The developer was the 
pyro-ammonia formula, used full 
strength, so as to obtain an even 
and very nearly opaque background 
with all but clear glass to represent 
the objects photographed. 

Printing may be done on gaslight 
paper, using an amidol developer to 
produce intense blue-blacks. Various decorative effects 
may be obtained as taste directs, by using masks or 
discs, a subsequent exposure, using a piece of clear 
glass as a support for the paper, being all that is re- 
quired in this respect. As regards subjects, naturally 
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Fig. 3. 


objects with pleasing and striking outlines will be 
selected. Simple forms are to be preferred, a few ivy 
leaves and fern fronds (fig. 1) being enough to form a 
“motif ’’ for a study in the Japanese style of decora- 
tion. A mingling of one or two semi-transparent 
objects, such as the fan (in fig. 2) and spray of honesty 
(in fig. 3), seems also to aid composition and gives 
relief to what might otherwise seem too heavy an effect. 
In such studies as figs. 2 and 3 it is almost impossible to 
prevent some light falling on the floor of the box and 
detracting considerably from the silhouette effect. The 


MIERSEA 


HAT corner of Essex 
where so many of the 
English School of Pic- 

torial Photographers have 
found material for picture mak- 
ing, is a charming place, either 
for detail study or more lazy 
generalising. The last occa- 
sion it was my good fortune to 
be there proved at first rather a 
shock, for the builder, with his 
red bricks and ugly straight design, had been running 
up desirable residences for prosperous fishermen, whose 
tastes were no longer satisfied with the quaint old 
cottages their forebears had inhabited for generations 
past, and the jarring note scemed, for a_ time, to 
destroy that sense of old-world peace hitherto one 


EP 


ISLAND. 


With reference to the Island of Mersea, situated on the coast of Essex where the rivers Black- 
water and Colne join the sea, and which forms the subject of the spirited charcoal sketch, or 
“Memory Note" as Mr. W. Thomas calls it, reproduced on next page, Mr. Thomas writes :— 
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Fig. 4. 


difficulty may be quite overcome (as in these examples, 


by scoring a line through the film of the negative at the 
. base line of the picture, the rest of the emulsion under- 


neath being then removed with a sharp knife, so that 
absolutely clear glass only is left. 


am 


of West Mersca's strongest charms, yet only a few 
steps along the flat, sweeping shore and we were free 
from man’s ugly creations, out unfettered under a blue 
sky, alone with nature, able to enjoy to the full that 
sense of restfulness which comes when clang of trains, 
rumble of motor-bus, and eternal tinkle of telephone bell 
are left far behind; and we find there is yet these wide- 
reaching spaces, where it is possible to breathe the 
perfume of newly-turned soil and salt-washed river 
beds; where we mav listen to the plaintive clamour 
of marsh birds; watch the great cloud-banks roll 
their pageantry before us; and, greatest of all, 
sce nature go to its sleep, when day merges into 
glimmering lights, and mystery of night; then thank, 
with full heart, the Creator who has given these 
things, and implanted within us power to see and 
understand. 


— t 


“The Goldona Manual.’’—The unusual spread of self-toning 
papers has, we suppose, induced a certain carelessness in work- 
ing which would have been impossible when the old toning baths 
were used. Provided the paper be over-printed somewhat, and 
a hypo bath of good quality be provided, prints can invariably 
be obtained which satisfy the inexperienced, but a little know- 
ledge and a little care will give far better results. The 
papers are often now not worked to the best advantage. Griffin 
and Sons, Ltd., of Kingsway, are willing to send to our readers 
on application “ The Goldona Manual," which deals with tlic 
fixing (and toning) of self-toning papers. The depth of printing 
necessary is seldom judged rightly, and in self-toning papers it 
is essential that a good deal of over-printing should be present. 


In order to help the reader of this useful manual, there are 
illustrations giving a properlv printed proof, and the resulting 
picture after passing through the hypo bath. This is a most 
useful little manual—in fact, just the thing wanted by the users 
of self-toning papers of all kinds—and we advise our readers to 
send for it without delay. The company have lately introduced 
special rapid gaslight postcards, both matte and glossy, also a 
gaslight paper, specially made for professional use, of semi- 
matte surface, and with a deep transparency in the shadows, 
without loss of delicate draperv ia the high lights. Rose enamel 
bromide paper and postcards are also supplied, and these 
have been found by experience to be preferred by many photo- 
graphers. 
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MEMORY NOTE. 


FTER a visit to some district for the purposes 
of pictorial work, there sooner or later evolves 
in one's mind a general impression—a sort of 
composite mental photograph—which, may be, 

represents no one scene or object, but rather essential 
characteristic features of the district. It proves both in- 
teresting and instructive to record in some fashion 
these generalised visions, for, by the fulness and truth 
of them, we know whether our observation has been 
merely surface deep, or of a more searching nature. 
In any event, it teaches us to look both in detail and also 
broadly into subjects which might not otherwise seem 
attractive. 

I often find more pleasure from these after-produced 
records of general impressions than from photographs 
made during the actual visit; while it is surprising to 
find how really little we often appear to remember, 
with regard to positions occupied by details, in views 
which have been the objects of attention and from 
which photographic records have been secured. This is 
one of the inevitable results of using photography 
rather than pencil or brush, for with these latter 
mediums each part or feature would have been noted 
while making the sketch, and so become more or less 


By W. TuHoMas. 


impressed on one's mind; but with camera records, it 
is but needful to see the subject as a whole satisfactorily 
arranges itself on the plate, then '' click " of a shutter 
or momentary removal of lens cap finishes the business, 
and we go away with little or no real knowledge of 
how material parts of the subjects are actually built up; 
not that it matters much to a photographer perhaps, 
yet one cannot resist the impression, that more fully 
we know our material, and the better are we able to 
exercise control over the results, during those after 
stages it is necessary to go through, ere the final print 
emerges to publicity of exhibition walls. 

Be “that as it may, there is more than a little pleasure 
to be derived from these attempts at recalling places 
and districts visited—a pleasure which seems to con- 
dense into one unit most of those sensations we enjoyed 
at the time. It is really the summing of them up into one 
whole, and however crude our effort at graphic expres- 
sion may be, they prove to ourselves, and that is all we 
are concerned with, an open sesame, by which to call 
back whenever so minded a wonderfully vivid picture 
of things seen, and it may be of ideas which lightly 
struck us at the time, but which apparently had been 
obliterated by fresh interests in the rush of daily life. 
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HOW I MAKE MY BEST OZOBROMES. 
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HAVE six 12 by 10 bromide enlargements from 
which I want to make ozobrome transfers. They 
must be finished this evening, as the receiving day 
for the exhibition is early next week, and there are 

the frames to consider and get made. 

I seldom make ozobromes by No. 1 method now, as I 
think the transfer method, No. 2, is much superior in 
many respects, the results being pure carbon pictures 
without admixture of silver, and I save my bromide 
print for further copies. 

The bromide prints have all been fixed in the chrome- 
alum fixing bath and thoroughly washed, and the quality 
varies. Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 are normal—that is, thev 
require no alteration in the gradation to produce good 
results. No. s has rather dark shadows and clear high 
lights—in fact, too contrasty. No. 6 shows over- 
exposure in enlarging. It is slightly veiled, and the 
shadows are a trifle weak. Nos. 1 to 4 require treat- 
ment with the normal pigmenting bath. No. 5 requires 
an addition of alum to the normal bath. No. 6 an 
addition of citrate solution to the normal bath, the 
formula for which is :—Water, 100 parts ; boric acid, 
3 parts ; citrate of potass., 24 parts. 

I take 8 oz. of the concentrated ozobrome pigmenting 
solution and add 32 oz. of water, making 4o oz. of 
diluted solution. I place three porcelain dishes along- 
side one another, and will call them A, B, C, thus :— 


x | 

| Work- ' B C 
ing | Cold | Cold | 
Pig- Water | Water 
ment- —half — half 
ary full. full. 
Bath. | 
Disu. Disk. Dist. 


Into A I pour the diluted pigmenting solution or 
working bath. B and C I half-fill with clean cold water. 
I now only want a soft sponge, a camel-hair mop brush, 
two sheets of plate-glass, a flat squeegee, developing 
tank, and thermometer to complete my outfit. 

It is now seven o'clock, and I am ready to commence 
operations. 

I first place the bromide print in the dish of cold water 
C, and pass the sponge lightly over the surface to re- 
move airbells. I then take the piece of pigment plaster, 
the colour I require, and cut a little larger than the 
bromide print. This I slide into the same dish, C, and 
lightly pass the soft sponge over the gelatine surface, 
being careful not to allow the plaster to remain in the 
water longer than half a minute (thirty seconds) at most. 
I now remove it from the water and allow it to drain 
while holding it by a corner. I then gently slide it into 
the working bath contained in dish A, keeping it under 
the surface with a soft mop brush and rocking the dish 
to ensure even soaking. I let it remain in the solution 
between one and a half to two minutes. At the expira- 


tion of this time I lift it out of the solution by a corner 
and allow it to drain, removing any adhering airbells 
with the brush. I now draw it face downwards across 
the surface of the water contained in dish B, and in 
bringing it out I drag the gelatine film over the edge of 
the dish. I then transfer it to dish C, where the bromide 
print is lying, and lay it carefully, face downwards, upon 
the surface of the water, avoiding airbells by first allow- 
ing one edge of the plaster to touch the water and gently 
lowering the remainder. I then pick up the two corners 
of the underlying bromide print and bring them into con- 
tact with the two corresponding corners of overlying 
plaster, and, holding the papers firmly together, I gently 
draw them, clinging together, out of the water; then, 
adjusting the adhering papers quickly, so that the 
plaster shows a margin all round the bromide print, I 
place them upon a sheet of plate-glass (plaster upper- 
most), and squeegee them into contact with a flat squee- 
gce, first very gently, then increasing in force, but never 
pressing roughly. 

I now make a note of the time on a corner of the 
plaster backing with a soft Conté pencil, and, lifting the 
underlying paper with the blade of a palette-knife, I 
place the adhering papers between blotting-paper, under 
slight pressure. The bromide prints, Nos. 2, 3, and 4, 
being of the same character, are treated in the same way. 

N.B.— After each operation the water in dish C must 
be changed. There is no necessity to change the water 
in dish B. 

No. 5 is a rather hard bromide print, and I want to 
make a soft ozobrome from it. I therefore add a small 
quantity of 5 per cent. solution of ordinary alum to the 
working bath. I generally add 1 dram of the 5 per cent. 
alum solution to every 20 oz. of the working bath, after 
using for six 12 by 10 prints, to keep it in order ; but as 
this is a case of directly altering the gradation, having 
already used the bath for four prints, I will add 2 drams 
of the alum solution to cach 20 oz., making 4 drams 
for the 40 oz. of working bath. The manipulation is 
exactly the same as described for Nos. 1 to 4. 

No. 6 bromide print is slightly veiled, the bath there- 
fore requires the addition of the citrate solution men- 
tioned above. It is obvious that if you have made up a 
bath that gives soft results you will have to neutralise 
the softness-producing property before you can make it 
into a bath giving contrast. This can be done bv add- 
ing as much citrate solution as thc extra alum you have 
added ; but it is scarcely to be recommended in practice, 
especially when it is done more than once. It is better 
to add the citrate to a fresh bath, and keep the solution 
specially for veiled and foggy prints. About 30 to 4o 
minims of the citrate solution added to 20 oz. of working 
bath will generally be found sufficient. 1 must bear in 
mind that these pictures are for exhibition, therefore I 
will make up a fresh working bath, and as the over- 
exposure is only slight, I will add 1 dram of citrate solu- 
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THE above has been sent to us as an example of work done on an 
The original is by Frank W. Falconer. 
soda bath occupying from s to 6 minutes. 
reproduction 


of which we referred not long ago in these pages. 
second exposure, with F/32; development in a plain 
excellence of the negative nothing need be said, the 
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Ilford “ Amauto’’ plate, to the good qualities 


The plate received one 
As to the technical 
sharp, bright definition, 


clearly indicating 


and an absence of halation, despite the fact that tree trunks and delicate branches are seen against a bright sky; more- 
over, the long range of tones are rendered with perfect gradation. 


tion to the 4o oz., and keep the bath for future over- 
exposed prints. 

It is now half-past seven o’clock, and the squeegeed 
print I first placed between blotting-paper is quite ready 
for transferring, fifteen minutes being the usual time, 
but a little longer time does not matter. I have already 
selected what transfer papers I want, namely :—Three 
of B quality (medium grain), one of C quality (white 
etching), two of D quality (toned etching). I change 
the water in dish C and slide a piece of transfer-paper 
under the surface, wiping it gently with the sponge to 
remove airbells. I allow the paper to remain in the 
water for one minute. I now take the first squeegeed 
print from between the blotting-paper and transfer it to 
dish B, and at once separate the two papers by taking 
hold of a corner of the plaster and pulling it away from 
the print. I keep hold of the plaster bv a corner (leaving 
the bleached print remaining in the dish), and pass the 
thumb of my disengaged hand over the four edges to 
remove airbells, which are most likely to be formed at 
the edges where the bromide print was attached to the 
plaster. I now transfer the impressed plaster to dish C 
and lay it gently on the surface of the water (one edge 
first, and lowering the remainder gradually to avoid air- 
bells). I then lift the underlying transfer-paper and 
bring it into contact with the plaster under the water and 
draw the two papers out, clinging together, in the same 
manner as I manipulated the bromide print and the 
plaster in the first operation. I allow the adhering 


papers to drain, andthen squeegee them together (plaster 
uppermost) on the sheet of plate-glass, using the squee- 
gee very gently at first, then increasing in pressure. I 
now place them between blotting-paper under a fair pres- 
sure, such as a sheet of thick plate-glass. I find the 
rough transfer papers do not require longer soaking 
than smooth ones; but in no case should the plaster be 
supersaturated with water. All my other prints I treat 
exactly in the same manner. 

Itis now 7.50 o'clock, and thefirst transferred print has 
been under pressure for twenty minutes (fifteen minutes 
is the usual time, but a little longer does not matter). 
I began heating my developing water as soon as I made 
my first transfer, and it is now 104 deg. Fahr., a good 
temperature to begin with. I take my first transfer from 
between the blotting-paper and place it under the surface 
of the warm water. In a few seconds the pigmented 
gelatine begins to exude along the edges, and it is time 
to remove the plaster backing. This operation is much 
easier than in ordinary carbon printing ; in fact there is 
never any difficulty. Do not be alarmed if you see that 
the pigmented gelatine has run into light circular 
patches ; it only denotes the softness of the unacted- 
upon gelatine, which is very easily dissolved away in 
this process. I usually remove the soluble gelatine by 
keeping the picture face downwards on the surface of 
the warm water and moving it backwards and forwards 
so as to produce friction between the water and the 
gelatine. 


August 20, 1907. 


In about a minute I turn the pic- 
ture face upwards, and sec how the 
development is going on. Ozobrome 
pictures develop very easily up to a 
certain point. With a new bath, 
this point is as far as the develop- 
ment should be carried; but when 
an excess of alum has been added, 
hotter water and longer develop- 
ment will be required to produce 
the same effect. An excess of 
citrate solution will have the oppo- 
site effect, and the developing water 
should be cooler. I always finish 
the development by dipping the 
pictures in cold water for a few 
minutes. 

It is now half-past eight o'clock, 
and I have my six ozobrome pic- 
tures hanging on a line to dry. I 
will now turn my attention to the 
six bleached bromide prints lying 
in dish B. They require fifteen 
minutes’ washing in running water 
before re-development, and as I 
have not much time to-night, I will 
wash them and hang them up for 
development to-morrow. During 
the washing of the bromide prints 
| pour back in the respective 
bottles the working baths I have 
used. The first solution, which 
was used for five prints, and to 
which alum was added, is cloudy 
and requires filtering. The second 
solution, containing the citrate, is 
perfectly clear. I will conquer my 
intense desire to closely examine 
the finished ozobromes till to-mor- 
row morning, as I know to my cost 
how easily damaged they are when 
in a wet condition. 

Next morning.— The pictures are 
A1: not a single airbell on any of 
them. No. 5 might have had a 
little more alum added to the bath; 
but then the judges have not the 
negative or bromide in the mind's 
eye as I] have, and it may pass. 
The frames will be the subject of 
to-night’s dreams. 


——— — y — 


The Warrington Photographic Society 
annouace that pictures for the annual 
competition known as the president's 
competition must be deposited in the 
teading-room at headquarters not later 
than September 24th. The president 
offers a silver plaque for the best pic- 
ture, the second and third awards being 
a bronze medal and a photographic 
spoon. 

Edinburgh and Midlothian Industrial 
Exhibition.—In the above extensive ex- 
hibition, which is to be held at Waverley 
Market, Edinburgh, from October 17th 
to 26th, there are classes for photo- 
graphers, both amateur and profes- 
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This study of Dandelion Seed, by Carine Cadby, is one of several illustrations attached 
to an important article entitled * Some Principles of Flower Photography," by Mr. A. J. 


Anderson, which was published last week. 


sional. There are seventeen classes for amateurs, nineteen for professionals, and sixteen open to all comers. Entries must 


be sent in by October 3rd, and exhibits be at Waverley Market between 6 and 10 p.m. on October 15th. 
spectus and entry forms should be sent to Mr. A. T. Hutchinson, 15, Leith Street, Edinburgh. 


Applications for pro- 
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HE in- 
dividual 
known to 
descriptive 
journalese 
writers as 
“the Kodak 
fiend" (he 
is really the 
mildest of 
mankind 
and—be it 
whispered, 
—does not 
always use a Kodak): the Hand Camera Worker, to 
give him his more honourable title, is by nature a cheer- 
ful enough soul; but even he is apt to become moody and 
depressed when moving in the midst of mountain 
scenery. For he is a nature lover, and knows beautiful 
scenery when he sees it. He is not of those who require 
the guidance of friendly finger-posts, 
'* This Way to the View. (Entrance 
3d." | He can find the view for 
himself, thank you; and, as a rule, it 
is not the threepenny one, but a far 
superior article. But when in Swit- 
zerland, or the Lake District, or the 
Tyrol, or the Grampians, the hand 
camera man does not know whether 
to bless the hobby which first opened 
his cyes to the subtler beauties of 
scenery, or to curse the black box 
which declines to render the gran- 
deur of that scenery. For the hand 
camera's lens hasa penchant for what 
it knows as '' bits." It adores the 
trunk of a birch and two fronds of 
bracken, but hates a whole wood. It 
loves to immortalise a few yards of 
pond, but abominates Windermere. 
Foregrounds are its pet prey. It 
can make molehills into the most 
charming of mountaing. But—alas, 
and alackaday !—contfariwise, it in- 
sists on making mountains into mole- 
hills. 
He who recalls the day when he 
first gazed at the range on range of 
peaks visible from the summit of, 
say, Pilatus, and remembers how, 
with beating heart, he unslung his 
hand camera and prepared to focus 
thé picture on the screen, will recol- 
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Written and Illustrated by WARD MUIR. 


lect with what a sorry bump his spirits fell on beholding 
the puny little crinkles of greyness which represented, 
on the ground glass, the stunning panorama stretched 
before the eye. Really, it is too bad, the way the camera 
minimises greatness and belauds littleness—if the great- 
ness be far-spread and the littleness gathered near. Yet 
it is illogical of us to complain. The camera's perspec- 
tive is unimpeachable. If we insist on squashing fifty 
miles of landscape on to four inches of plate, should we 
grumble that it suffers a trifling access of insignificance 
in the process ? 

I have done a good deal of hand camera photography 
amongst mountains in this country in summer, and in 
Switzerland during the winter months; and one point at 
least I have become convinced of, and it is this. The 
real reason why.a mountain looks feeble when taken 
with a hand camera is not because it is small, not 
because it is taken with a short-focus lens, but because 
it is lacking in Mystery. The eye, ggzing at the vast 
mass of the mountain, sces it as a whole, not in detail, 
and is impressed by its bulk as a whole, by the woods 
on its flanks as a whole, by the wild and lonely stretches 
of moorland, or of snow, as a whole, and by the colossal 
and serene skyline as a whole. But the hand camera— 
focussed, of course, for ''infinity," as the object is 
naturally at infinitv distance when considered in the 
light of our nice little photographic rules and regula- 
tions—records the mountain in parts making up a 
whole. It records the niggling detail of the pinewoods, 


ALPINE WINTER LANDSCAPE. 
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which the eye merely saw as a sombre and solid mass of 
black-green. It records every rock, every fold in the 
glacier which is catching the sun, every minute indenta- 
tion in the skyline edge. And by so doing it kills the 
sense of mystery and hugeness which was felt by the 
owner of the not-all-seeing eye. The photograph is a 
disappointment less because it ''makes the mountain 
look small ” (there are remedies for that) than because 
it makes the mountain look mean. It makes it look 
quite an ordinary bit of the world, habitable, walkable- 
over, explorable and explored. To call the ordinary 
hand camera snap of an Alp a real rendering of that Alp 
is positivelv impertinent. l 
Nevertheless the hand camera can, and will, render 
almost, or exactly, what the eye sees, if we use our 
instrument judiciously. To begin with, we must choose 
our lighting with care. If we don’t want the camera to 
render the niggling detail on the mountain’s flank, we 
must find a time of day when that detail is dimmed. 
This is probably at dawn or at sunsct; and as most of 
us fail to rise with the lark, the sunset hour will pre- 
sumably be the favourite. Even then, detail may be 
discoverable—and be sure your R.R. will see and 
register it, yea, unto the uttermost branch of the pines, 
if itis there. Then let us wait for a sunset hour after a 
bad day of rain or snow, just when the clouds are clear- 
ing off, and the valley is full of opalescent haze. Now 
is our time. See how much bigger the mountain looks 
when the mists hide its base and its giant head rises 
through clouds. See how sombre and aloof its summit 


WINTER EVENING IN TYROL. 
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seems when it is a mere mass of greyness against a sun- 
reddened heaven. Now is our chance. Get out the 
camera, choose a spot where some foreground object— 
a tree, or what not—rises conveniently, to '' throw 
back " the mountain and help its effect of remoteness, 
and expose for all you're worth. 

But the mountain itself is still 
every whit as tiny on the plate! 
Never mind. Trim the print. Make 
it tinier still. Strange advice, but 
sound, I assure you. The only way 
to make a small print of a mountain 
look more impressive, is to cut it 
down till it is smaller still. Enlarge 
the cut-down bit, if you like; or don't 
enlarge it if you don't like. It 
makes no difference. The simple 
truth remains, that with an ordinary 
short-focus hand camera lens, if you 
cut out the middle of the picture 
you'll have got what is really the 
same thing as a picture taken with a 
long-focus lens. And that is what 
you wantcd. 

The two or three memento snaps 
which accompany this note were 
taken with a hand camera, and some 
are trimmed and some are not, and 
some show (to a mild extent) the 
‘ right way to do it," and some very 
plainly show the wrong way. I 
leave the reader to find out which is 
which, for himself. 


~~ Le e N e e N e e s n a NILLAN s aA. 


“The Right Way in Photography.’’—A most interesting little 
pamphlet, prepared by Burroughs, Wellcome and Co., London, 
E.C., deals in a masterly manner with many of the difficulties 
which confront the photographer. It will be sufficient to note 
that the questions of exposure, the dark-room, development and 
developers, intensification and reduction, the toning of P.O.P. 
and bromides, and also of lantern slides, are dealt with. There 
is a great deal in this little booklet which will be useful to the 
beginner, and much that even the advanced writer will be elad 
to have so clearly put before him. “The Right Way in Photo- 


graphy " can be obtained gratis on application to Messrs. Bur- 
roughs, Wellcome and Co., as above. 


Messrs. W. L. Parkinson, Ltd., of s, Commutation Row, 
Liverpool, advise us that they are now in a position to supply 
their * Merito" patent tank developer in the following sizes :— 
Tanks to hold twelve: Quarter-plate, 5s. ; 5 by 4 and postcard, 
os. Od. ; half-plate, 7s. 6d. Tanks to hold six: Quarter-plate, 
33.5 5 by 4 and postcard, 4s. 6d. ; half-plate, 5s. 6d. It may be 
mentioned that these tanks are receiving a considerable measure 
of popularity, and are selling well. 
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UGUST, 
the month of 

harvest, is with us; 
the evenings are now 
the best of the seasons, 
for at reaping time we see 
some of the finest sunsets of 
the whole year. I think the 
human mind can be brought into 
closest touch with Nature’s God when 
looking on a fine sunset. There seems 
to be a connecting link between us and 
the higher life when the sun goes down 


amongst the most beautiful or most 
sublime of | Nature's surroundings, 
there is such a calmness in a harvest 


sunset, so unlike the wild grandeur of a 
stormy winter sky at evening, when the 
torn, straggling clouds seem, as it were, 
like smoke rising from a heap of fire in 
the west, driven with such rapidity towards the zenith. 
Why is it that a summer sunset is more impressive than 
a sunrise? Is it because it leaves behind all the most 
attractive things of day? Before us are many broad acres 
of cornfields, some cut, and already red with waving poppies; 
swallows are flying over the stocks, while in the distance 
the ranges of low hills are yellow with standing crops; but 
these are almost hidden by the blue mist of summer heat, 
the whole making a great picture of Nature's beauty and 
wonderful resources. In addition to the soft music of the 
harvest evening, the sun goes from our view, accompanied 
by a pageant of many-coloured August clouds. Could anv 
one look upon such a picture of harmony without being 
fascinated? The sublime of Nature lifts us beyond the earth, 
and the scene almost becomes a vision of paradise. 

On a fence at my side sits a baby spotted-fly-catcher: it 
calls many times, and shakes its little wings; then its mother 
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appears, and in her beak are a number of flies, which are 
given to the youngster, its little body trembling with pleasure. 
Screaming swifts, looking like crescent-feathered darts, 
skim across from hamlet to cornfield, now nearly out of 
sight in the pale blue vault of heaven, and again almost 
touching the yellow sheaves in their downward swoop. A 
solitary hare sits near the margin of the uncut corn, then 
runs in along his own made pathway. Swallows twitter 
and yellow-hammers sing from telegraph wires over the 
road. Underneath these, hedges are festooned with wild 
clematis; nodding harebells and field scabious give the lane 
a border of two distinct tints of blue, intermingled with the 
brilliant scarlet spots of straggling poppies. But as the 
twilight of August slowly fades into the serene quietness of 
night, the birds stop their songs—seemingly reluctantly— 
and the colours of flowers are lost in the gloom of darkening 
night. 

An August night is as interesting as the day, however. 
Especially is this the case in cornfields. These places give 
a full supply of food to large numbers of rodents, and also 
attract as many owls by night as they do kestrels and 
sparrow-hawks by day. Brown owls may often be seen on 
moonlight nights sitting on corn-shocks, waiting for mice; 
and anyone who waits at such a time will hear many a dying 
cry of some small animal, the only intimation that comes to 
us of these nocturnal tragedies. Short-eared owls, and their 
near relative the long-eared owl, will also be seen quartering 
the fields for food; the latter is a magnificent bird as he sits 


on a promi- 
nent branch 
on the look- 
out, with his 
two large 
orange- 
coloured 
eyes peering 
out into the 
night. We 
have some- 
times seen an owl fly over our head with a shapeless mass 
of fur hanging from its talons, and then flying to a branch 
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near us, it has torn the body to pieces and enjoyed a hard- 
earned meal. 

During this month the pageant seems, as it were, to stand 
sil; there is a pause—a gap between summer and 
approaching autumn. The birds cease their songs and every- 
where are silent; even the skylark, that blithe spirit of the 
clouds, stops singing, and that little friend of man, the robin, 
does not greet us as we enter the wood, as was his wont when 
he had a nest of eggs concealed amongst the long grasses 
on the hedgeside bank. No music of any kind is heard, 
either in the woods or meadows. But what the fields lack 
in song is made up by the beauty of the butterflies—little 
fairies they seem to be, like echoes from the spring, or 
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UP-TO-DATE POSTCARDS. 
By WM. 


HE new Post Office regulation which allows a 
photograph to be stuck on the back of a post- 

. card, will enable the amateur photographer to 
devise something novel in producing cards for his own 
personal use. Border printing, with its attendant 
difficulties, need not now be resorted to, to secure an 
artistic effect. The penny packet of twenty-five plain post- 
cards is procurable at all stationers’. Thin nature-tint 
paper stuck on the back of the card (to cover the whole 
of the card) will add very little to its original thickness, 
and only requires one-sixteenth of an inch trimmed off 
all round to give same a neat appearance. Square or 
circular prints, neatly mounted on the nature-tint side, 
with a line drawn neatly round the picture, will give a 
aa which will, I think, satisfy even the most fasti- 

ous. 


ALLAN. 
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GENERAL HINTS FOR THE TYRO. 


By WALTER BOOTH. 


HE hints which follow in the course of this short article 

may be known to the majority of the readers of THE A. P., 
but to new recruits to our hobby they may prove useful, just as 
they did to me in my earliest attempts. 

Sometimes a print is required in a hurry, such as a photo- 
gtaph for the press, when the photograph which arrives first 
stands the best chance. To dry negatives quickly, methylated 
spirits are sometimes recommended. This was all right when 
the spirit was pure, but since the Excise authorities insisted on 
mineral oil being added to the spirit, it is unsuitable. On 
warming a plate after being in the spirit, a white deposit gene- 
tally forms on the film. If this deposit were general it would 
not matter very much, but the deposit is in patches. A better 
way is to soak the negative after washing in a 3 per cent. solu- 
tion of formalin for about five minutes. It will dry quickly if 
held before a fire. When dried by heat there is a slight in- 
crease in the density. Another method is to print from the 
negative whilst still wet in the following manner :—Soak a piece 
of bromide paper in water until quite limp. The negative is 
washed as long as time will permit. Then the two emulsions 
are placed together ; an opaque card is placed behind the plate, 
to prevent fog; the print is then finished in the usual way and 
the negative set to dry. 

The labels on our bottles often come off, leaving us in doubt 
as to the contents. A good way, which I have employed 
with great success, is to print on the titles with white enamel 
with the aid of a small brush. I have had some printed on my 
bottles for the last three years, and they are all as good as ever. 
If the reader has time to devote to it, it will greatly add to the 
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brighter days that went before. They settle in the taller 
grasses and sun their wings as the stems sway slowly to 
and fro, and others skim with delightful flight over the 
flowers and beyond the hedge. 

In a distant wood, a tree—I think it is a silver poplar— 
stands out high above the others. When the sun is set- 
ting, this tree throws a long shadow across the tops of lesser 
trees, and as this slowly lengthens, we can realise that 
summer is passing, though slowly. With the last beams 
of the departing sun, the shadow is gone, and we watch 
another day come to its close. And so the days—the 
shadows of the year—creep on with their regular and certain 
pace, and with them pass the seasons. 


usefulness if he first makes a ground of black enamel, and when 
perfectly dry then print with white. 
Although an ordinary hypo bath will answer the purpose very 


well for bromide prints, it is far better to use an acid 
hypo fixing bath. One recommended by Wellingtons is as 
follows :—Stock solution: sodium sulphite, 8 oz.; sulphuric 
acid or acetic, 1 oz. ; water, 1 qt. A solution of hypo, 2 oz. to 
the pint, is made, and an ounce of the above added; the print is 
completely fixed in five minutes. In conclusion, let the tyro be 
advised to take in a photographic journal weekly, for in nearly 
all there is a page for beginners, and by the careful study of 
those articles he will soon emerge from the ranks of the novices. 
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N a previous occasion considerable interest was excited 
by our submitting a print by one of our readers and 
publishing the criticisms thereon by others of our 

readers, and on July 30 we again reproduced a print and 


invited criticism. — Three weeks having passed, we have 
thought it well to again reproduce the print, and below we 
give a selection of the letters we have received. The author 
of the originai print describes it as an effort to express fire- 
light effect by daylight, the means adopted being to block 
up the whole of a low window except the bottom frame, and 
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READER’S PRINTS. 


using a reflector to throw the light upward. An Imperial 
ortho. special sensitive plate was used, backed, with an 
exposure of fifteen seconds, at F/6.5; developed with dilute 
pyro-soda. Now it occurs to ask, Why did this photo- 
grapher desire to express firelight effect? The only 
motives we can think of are, first, that it was just ‘‘ for 
fun,” just a trial of ingenuity, equivalent to juggling with 
one thing to make it look like another, or else it was some 
vague idea that the effect from a fire as the light falls upon 
the face gazing into it is pleasing from an esthetic point of 
view. Doubtless we have all noted at 
times what good effects, what beautiful 
lines, are formed by the firelight as 
several persons sit around the hearth; 
also that the sun, and the moon, and 
the electric street lamp each at times 
gives us such beauty of form and such 
attractive effects; but because they do 
so on this or that occasion, we do 
not conclude that sunlight, moon- 
light, or electric lamplight are always 
beautiful in effect. Neither is the 
firelight; and no matter whether 
the effect be that of genuine fire- 
light or of a trick, then merely be- 
cause it is an effect of firelight, does 
not justify it pictorially ; and, unless as 
a mere experiment, we can conceive 
of no other reason for its being done. 
The effect of firelight, if yielding 
beautiful lines, contrasts, or masses 
of light and shade, will be worth 
noting and then carefully reproducing 
under conditions which admit of its 
being photographically rendered, but 
not otherwise ; and for our own part we 
do not consider that such is the case 
with the present print. We see a 
modern woman, beloved and precious 
beyond expression no doubt to those 
who belong to her or to whom she 
belongs yet withal a woman belong- 
ing to a class and to an age which 
are probably the most prosaic and un- 
picturesque which have ever been. 
She has been told to gaze into an 
imaginary fire, which she does in an 
attitude devoid of any suggestion, and 
devoid of beauty of line. The mere 
recording of how firelight looks on an 
everyday figure seems to be about as 
far as the photograph goes, and the end 
attained hardly seems worth the effort. 

But stay. Is the effect even true, not 
to enquire if beautiful or interesting ? 
Some of our readers may have seen the 
very successful work of this class by 
H. Essenhigh Corke, who, as regards 
firelight and lamplight effects, may be 
said to be the inventor, and he in the 
course of a letter has kindly given our 
readers the benefit of his criticism. He 
says :— 

* Judging this from the point of view 
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as to the technical merit, and not considering much the 
artistic side. It is difficult to know quite how much it has 
lost in reproduction, but it appears there should be more 
detail in the shadows. It will be found that rather better 
effects are obtained if the model wears quite light clothes. 
The fender should show rather more, and should have been 
of a burnished metal, thus giving a few strong high-lights. 
The lighting effect is very good, but the rather awkward 
lines of the skirt give the sitter a hunched-up look. I would 
suggest that your reader should try the effect of staining 
his prints with Bertha orange, and he will be surprised at 


the great addition this is for obtaining the effect. I cannot 
understand the necd for such a long exposure at F/6.5, as 
I find one second ample in my studio." 

Mr. Essenhigh Corke kindly promises to answer questions 
with reference to this class of work, but as the acceptance 
of his offer would seem like taking undue advantage of a 
busy man's generosity, we have asked him to prepare 
an article on this subject for our pages, to which invitation 
we hope he will be able to respond. 

Now as to what some of our readers think—for we can 
only publish a few of the letters we have received. 


cH br 


“The lady represented in the photograph to be criticised is 
evidently a charming and graceful person. Her attitude gives 
one the idea of a person trying to get warm after being chilled. 
S why is the fire so indistinct? Apparently she is sitting by a 
ar. 

She is also too much flattened against the background. 
There might, for all one sees, be only space behind her, and she 


Q Q 


“That the lighting upon the front part of the figure given for 
criticism is decidedly good, everyone must admit. The pose 
also is very natural. But where, oh where is the ghostly shadow 
upon the wall beyond? As we peer into the inky darkness 
imagination supplies what is so palpably wanting. Take away 
the end of the fender, and the lady might be sitting in a coal- 
mine or a railway tunnel. Let the top right-hand corner re- 
ceive a faint glow of light and shade. This will bring out the 
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“The first point that strikes one in looking at the print is, 
* Where is the lady's head?' The face is nicely treated, but the 
hair has somehow become submerged in the background. One 
cannot help thinking what an advantage it would have been to 
the photographer if the model had had quite light hair instead 
of dark, as was apparently the case. We should then have had 
in all probability a streak of light starting from the forehead 
towards the back of the head. This would undoubtedly have 
been an improvement on the existing rather abrupt termination 
of light at the top of the forehead. One feels, too, that there 
should have been more light in the direction in which the fire 


a — 


“I think this would have been more successful had there been 
some suggestion of stove with fire in it. At present the lady 
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a shadowy spirit that had materialised. Surely some hint of a 


background should be given, and the figure should be more 
detached from it, and rounder. These faults, however, may be 


owing to her not very unnatural impatience of getting away 


from a fire at this time of the year. I should suggest that more 
light should be thrown on the subject and a much faster plate 
used." —ETHELDRED DILLON, Antibes, A. M. 


e 


contour of the head, and we at once get breadth. The lower 
part of the back of figure could remain as it is. Some very 
delicate work is required around the back of head and 
shoulders, and only this is wanted to make this example a real 
work of art. The light enters the picture at the bottom left- 
hand corner, and ends abruptly in the middle, whereas it 
should flicker out in the background beyond."—E. C. JAMES, 


f Ü 


is supposed to be. At present the source of light is only sug- 
gested by complete darkness. If the fender had been just a little 
Hore prominent it would have assisted also in suggesting fire- 
light. 

Personally I should like to have seen one at any rate of 
the model’s hands. Feminine hands are usually graceful, and 
in this case could, I should think, have been nicely posed. 
About half an inch trimmed off the right hand side of the pic- 
ture would appear to assist the composition. The general atti- 
tude of the model and the lighting are both excellent."— 
BERTRAM C. Jov, West Hampstead. 


„Godalming. 


omen 
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seems to be looking at a perfectly black wall, and it is difficult to 
see where the light comes from.” —F. I. B., Ilford. 


——————— t 
AN ALMOST FORGOTTEN METHOD OF INTENSIFICATION. 


By W. H. WADDINGTON. 


N one of the earlier editions of ‘‘ Abney's Instruction " a 
method of intensification with mercuric iodide was given, 
which will repay re-trial under slightly altered conditions. 

Mix two parts of the solution of mercuric chloride, one part 
of the liniment of iodine of the British Pharmacopoeia, and 
three parts of water. Treat the negative with this until the 
image is sufficiently converted to a yellow colour—I can 
hardly call it bleached. Wash it well for five minutes, and 
then immerse it in a solution of ammonium sulphide; again 
wash for five minutes and dry. A fully fixed and washed 
negative is supposed. 

The advantages are considerable increase in density; the 
colour is brown-black; freedom from staining; rapidity of 
process; a ghost negative can be made printable; the process 
can be repeated. TRY IT. 


Is a confusion disc of 1-10oth inch sufficiently small? 

So many photographers enlarge their negatives nowadays 
that this becomes an interesting point to them. 

In astronomical and microscopic optics an eyepiece magni- 
fication of the image formed by the objective, by ten 
diameters, is quite usual. Unless an objective would pass 
this test, it would be instantly rejected. This means that 


the confusion disc must be less than 1-1,o00th inch, or it 
would be greater than 1-10oth in the final image. 

How many photographs are ever shown magnified ten 
diameters? I can recall very few at any exhibition I have 
been to; five diameters seems to be the limit, and not sharp 
at that. | 

I would suggest 1-250th as being nearer the mark, and 
tables of distances and depth calculated for that. 


How much real advance has been made in camera con- 
struction since 189o? 

Messrs. Thornton-Pickard's ‘‘ Tourist " pattern of that 
date had double swing front on axis, rising, falling, and 
horizontal movement, came forward over the baseboard on 
double struts as the latest patterns, double swing back, 
revolving back, spring catch and release for dark slides (no 
sliding), turntable fitted for two sizes of stands in baseboard, 
the back could be raised 1} inch so as to avoid the front of 
the baseboard, the half-plate size would focus a 3 inch lens 
and extend with behind-lens shutter to 20 inches. Focussing 
was done the whole length by double set of rack, worked 
from alternate sides. 


How much is there left new? I have minc still. 
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A NOTIONS OF THE WEEK. 


In an article on the markings which have been noticed 
or imagined on the face of Mars, Mrs. Walter Maunder, 
writing in Knowledge, pays a tribute to the value of photo- 
graphy as a means of exact record. Observation has given 
us a host of detailed pictures of the Martian surface, and 
about half a dozen of the most remarkable of these are re- 
produced as illustrations to Mrs. Maunder's paper, but photo- 
graphy has hitherto failed to give us any substantial con- 
firmation. Speaking of the assumed straight lines, Mrs. 
Maunder says: “ The objects on the surface of Mars, beneath 
its atmosphere, are indefinite and ill-defined, but the line by 
which the eye joins them up is subjective, and is therefore 
clear, defined and, of course, straight." The subjective 
straight line—imaginary is scarcely the word, although ie 
may be partially equivalent—may be studied when a small 
lettered titling is reproduced as a portion of a half-tone 
block. Often a small capital I may be found which in read- 
ing the title appears sharply defined, but on magnification 
the objective basis of the letter may be found to consist of a 
few extremely vague markings, while the subjective basis 
is by association with the rest of the inscription. 

In reference to her view, Mrs. Maunder says: * The hypo- 
thesis is a simple one, and rests on a well-known law of 
vision; it certainly does not appeal to the love of fairy- 
telling, inherent in each child of us ; but, on the other hand, 
it does not impose so great a strain on our intellects and 
imaginations." 


A multiple photograph of lightning, taken on August 2nd 
last, by Mr. C. A. Mitchel, is reproduced in Knowledge for 
August, 1907. The same flash-group is reproduced in part 
many times, probably ten times, on the same plate, and Mr. 
Mitchel suggests that the replicas are due to reflections from 
various windows, no one being a direct image. This view 


The Mirror as Objective. 


, There is a fascination about the concave mirror as an objec- 

tive or image-forming device for the photographic camera, it 
being possible to parabolise a mirror, and so eliminate spherical 
aberration—at any rate, for distant objects. Further, there 1s 
no chromatic aberration, and the mirror may be used with quite 
a large aperture. A method of mounting the concave 
mirror is disclosed by Popowitzki in his German patent specifi- 
cation, No. 184,669. The camera body is double, one tube or 
tunnel being open towards the scene, and the other tube or 
tunnel is closed by the dark slide at the end presented to the 
scene. <A portion of the mirror is opposite the open tunnel, and 
a portion opposite to the tunnel terminated by the dark slide. 
In the mouth of the open tunnel a semi-circular diaphragm is 
inserted when necessary. This device will scarcely appeal to the 
ordinary tourist, although it may be useful in the physical 
laboratory when transmission of the light through glass would 
be objectionable. 


Potassium Permanganate as a '' Hypo." Eliminator. 


Mr. Granger publishes in the Journal of the Chemical Society 
(p. $42 of abstracts relating to inorganic chemistry) some par- 
ticulars which suggest that permanganate of potassium may be 
of more value than formerly supposed, as a means of eliminating 
hypo. The print or negative is washed two or three times and 
placed in a solution of permanganate containing o.o4 gram per 
litre, this treatment being repeated until the colour of the 
permanganate solution added remains unchanged. It is then 


may serve to initiate trains of thought in reference to photo- 
graphs showing “ribbon flashes," and the like. Reflection 
from a number of nearly parallel atmospheric strata is by 
no means inconceivable under storm conditions and with 
extremely oblique incidence. 

Acetone in aqueous solution is sensitive to light, accord- 
ing to Ciamician and Paul, acetic acid and methane being 
formed by reaction with the water. 

Those who are interested in those by-ways of science 
which if diligently studied may possibly lead to what are 
called practical results, may well refer to p. 500 of the 
abstracts of papers on organic chemistry, does by the 
Chemical Society. Here will be found a rather long 
account of researches by Hantzsch, Borchers, Salway and 
Hedley on “Yellow, red, green, violet and colourless salts 
from dinitro compounds." The paper cannot well be ab- 
stracted in a fraction of a page, but it may be mentioned 
that the salts of the isomeric nitro-phenyl-nitro-methanes 
give red, green, violet, and yellow forms. 

A recent note by a correspondent of the English Mechanic 
(1907, p. 473) is a reminder that focal length, whether of a 
mirror or of any combination, may be quickly determined 
by receiving the sharp image of a known distant object on 
a micrometer scale, and measuring one dimension. Of 
course this involves a previous determination or calculation, 
but this once done, subsequent measurements are extremely 
easy. One example is given thus: “I find that a disc 1 ft. 
in diameter will subtend, at a distance of 100 ft., an angle 
of 34 min. 24 sec. The primary image of this disc in an 
object-glass of 72 in. focus would therefore be 72 hundredths 
of an inch. If this image were received on a micrometer 
graduated to hundredths of an inch, each division would 
correspond to 1 in. of focal length.” 


placed in a one per cent. solution of oxalic acid for a few 
minutes, and finally washed in water to remove the excess of 
oxalic acid. No ill effect is produced by allowing prints or 
negatives to remain in the perrnanganate solution during one 
hour, but it may be advisable to complete the operation as rapidly 
as possible. 


Stereoscopic Photograrhy. 

In ordinary stereoscopic work with a binocular camera the 
prints have to be transposed, not a very difficult matter cer- 
tainly; but highly complex, expensive, and inconvenient 
devices have been suggested to avoid this simple and easy 
operation. Thus Herr Fricke tells us that transposing may be 
avoided by turning the double print top downwards, and view- 
ing with erecting eye-pieces like those of a terrestrial telescope, 
Further, Porro prisms may be used either as above or in taking 
the negatives. The inconvenient limitations -esulting from the 
courses suggested will be obvious to any practical optician. 


Clearing before Intensification. 

This is often desirable to prevent a clouding of the clear 
parts of the negative, and for this purpose the Photo Revue 
recommends the old iron and citric acid bath in rather a weak 
form, or ferric chloride 60 grammes, citric acid 60 grammes, 
water 1,000 grammes. Ordinarily one minute in this is 
sufficient, and the plate should be allowed to remain for five 
minutes in running water before commencing the intensifying 
process. 
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A BOOM IN HLITO CAMERAS. 


Ta Klito series of cameras, manufactured and sold by 
3 Houghtons, Ltd., of 88, High Holborn, have had such suc- 
cess and so wide a popularity that they have been supplemented 
by a low-priced camera series on similar lines, called the 
Folding Klito series. 

Here is a really useful and exceptional camera, thoroughly 
well made and finished, and yet so constructed as to reduce the 
bulk to be carried to the lowest possible weight and measure- 
ment. 

Price has been duly considered, and no one can complain who 
can procure a really excellent instrument of the folding pattern 
from 25s. to 63s. The more expensive models can be supplied 
with any lenses of fine quality if the pocket of the customer 
enables him to indulge in them. 

We have seen and handled the extremes of this fine series of 
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cameras: first the 37s. 6d., which is really the 25s. or No. o 
folding Klito, with the addition of the Houghton envelope 


adapter, made of metal, covered with leather, and containing a 
focussing screen. This adapter enables the user to change 
either plates or films in daylight, and does away with the neces- 


sity of loose focussing screens and the ordinary dark slides. 
Then we had also a sample of No. 7 folding Klito, the aristo- 
crat of this series, which not only has all the advantages of the 
series, but can be fitted with Cooke, Ross, or Goerz lenses at 
the wish of the purchaser, and can also have Houghtons’ 
envelope adapter at an extra charge of ros. 

Everyone will appreciate the great advantages which this 
series of cameras offer—the lightness, the smallness of bulk, the 
excellence in manufacture, and easiness of manipulation, but 
perhaps most of all the completeness and compactness of the 
envelope adapter. In these days even the youngest amateur 
does not need to be told of the immense advantage which such 
an adapter gives, and not least the power of loading and 
unloading in daylight, which adds comfort and rapidity to 
one’s photographic work. 


— 


SOME DERBYSHIRE RELICS. 


Sig,— Being a reader of your useful paper, I send you a couple 
of prints from negatives I made some time ago, thinking you 
might consider them of sufficient interest to publish. The first 


illustration is the back of the ancient village shop of Hather- 
sage. On the right, with a square hole in it, is perhaps the best 
specimen extant of the once universal cheese-press in Derby- 
shire, in itself of much interest. 


To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


During some recent interior alterations the proprietor dis- 
covered a child's shoe lying between the oak rafters of the land- 
ing, where it had evidently fallen and been lost. As illustrated, 


A 


- 


x —A 
the type of this shoe takes us back to about Charles the First's 
reign. In length it is 34 in.— Yours faithfully, 
' ARTHUR D. KING. 
Hathersage, Derbvshire. 
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givers (o Correspondentel | 


INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


In order to relieve the pages of “ The Amateur Photographer " of Answers 
to questions and Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order 
to save correspondents the disappointment of delay which the crowded 


Mottled Negatives. 


I have been taking photographs lately which have been 
spoilt in the following way :—They develop all right, but 
when they are in the hypo they do not get clear, and get a 
sort of mottled appearance, which leaving in the fixing bath 
does not seem to alter. It usually happens to rather over- 
exposed prints. Is there any way of putting it right? What 
causes it? P. D. 
If you refer to negatives (which is not clear from your letter), 
the mottling is due to your not rinsing the developer from the 
negative before fixing, also to your neglecting to move it occa- 
sionally while in the hypo. You should always move the nega- 
tive occasionally while in the fixing bath, in order to prevent 
continued development, which is always liable to occur if the 


developer is not washed out before putting it in the hypo. There 
is no remedy. 


Combining Lenses. 


What is the rule for finding the focal length of two single 
lenses of known focal length when combined? : 


The late J. Trail Taylor gave the following rule:—Multiply 
the focus of one lens by the other, and divide this product by 
the focus of both added together, less the distance of separa- 
tion. The quotient is the focus of the combination. 


Metal Fixing Tanks. 


I am purposing making some tanks for developing and 
fixing negatives. Will you advise me which metal (zinc, 
tin, copper, or iron) would be best to use for (1) developing, 
and (2) for fixing, using acid fixing bath? 


(1) We have found tin quite reliable for developing with pyro- 
soda, and have no doubt it will answer for the later developers. 
(2) We strongly advise you not to use metal at all for this pur- 
pose, unless you have it well enamelled. You would, we 
believe, find it cheaper in the end to use earthenware. 


Acid Fixing Bath. 
What is the simplest and most efficient acid fixing bath? 
M. 


The simplest is not always the most efficient, but the following 
is the nearest approach of which we know to what you require :— 


HYPO mermo —P—————— M € 4 Oz. 
Potassium metabisulphite ............................ E55 
Water- to - oectasa cooctakesefeswes ee iau oe ERE Yu erar Una 20 ,, 


You would find it considerably cheaper to use sodium bisulphite 


in the same proportion, and we have generally found it quite as 
efficient as potassium metabisulphite. 


Papier-Mache Trays for Photography. 


(2) Can papier-maché trays be used for development and 
the other processes of photography, toning and fixing 
excepted ? J. C. W. 


(2) Such dishes may be used for all photographic processes 
(including toning and fixing), the only exceptions being solu- 


Answers are published, the remainder being answered FREE by POST. 


All questions must be written legibly, with name and full postal address 
of the enquirer (not for publication), and questions or prints 


BE ACCOMPANIED BY THE ENQUIRY COUPON (SEE 
ADVERTISEMENT PAGE xxx.) and addressed to the 


“The Amateur Photographer,” 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


condition of our pages often renders unavoidable, a selection only of the | 


MUST 


tions containing spirit, turpentine or benzine and articles of a 
like nature that would be likely to attack the protective coating 
of lacquer. 


Books on Photographic Chemistry. 


(3) Can you give me the name of a book, and price, which 
gives the keeping powers of photographic chemicals in dry 
state and solution? I have the Ilford Manual, which does 
not treat of the least used chemicals, cyanide of eus 
etc. . C. W. 


(3) Although we do not recollect the existence of a book deal- 
ing fully with the keeping qualities of chemicals used in photo- 
graphy, you will get a lot of useful information on such matters 
from “ Chemistry for Photographers," post free, 1s. 2d. A far 
more comprehensive work, dealing fully with many processes 
and most chemicals used in photography, would be of extreme 
use as a reference book; for that purpose we strongly recom- 
mend “The Dictionary of Photography,” post free, 7s. rod. 


Sensitising Plain Paper. 
I shall be obliged if you will tell me how to sensitise plain 


paper; i do not mean coating a paper with an emulsion. 
GOSHAWK. 


Make the following mixture and coat plain paper of good 
quality :— 


Frankincense 5: rt us eve ew PEERS K HANE Mean EE IO gr. 
Mastic sescentae iren ae ei Ea io EEE ce esso sud 33 
Calcium chloride ........................ esee § to 1o ,, 
ATCOLDO] [uoce scusa s sto oe SWEET diee FUR V URS E DEC VR ER I OZ. 


Dissolve and filter. The paper may either be immersed for a 
few seconds, or coated by pouring, or with a pad of cotton wool. 
Sensitise by floating (or by distributing over the surface with a 
tuft of cotton wool), using the following :— 


Silver nitrate .........cccscceccccccccccccecceccscecevesees 60 gr. 
MN'atef auci zo me nEIReS Veste Uus eU EUaM s 


Dry in the dark. An acetate toning bath may be used. 
Warm-Toned Prints on P.O.P. 


Please tell me how to secure decent tones upon P.O.P. 1 
find the colour changes a lot in the fixing bath. A. E. W. 


You should use a thoroughly good combined toning and 
fixing bath, removing the prints and washing them as soon as 
the desired tone is reached, remembering that they will always 
dry a little darker in tone than they appear when wet. The 
following formula gives very warm tones :— 


A.—Sodium tungstate ................ eee 180 gr. 
Ammonium sulphocyanide ................. 309 , 
Hy pO. i ioi E e eee ueus 6 oz 
Waler Sou e Di E iu EUR ERN EE 40 5» 

B.—Gold chloride .......: ice erae I$ gr. 
Wate 2 uadit ooo erWed Esse Deueiluduss e 4 oz 


When dissolved, add B gradually to A, with frequent shaking 
Print deeply, and immerse without previous washing. 
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Bulging of Margin-Mounted Prints. 


After mounting prints on cardboard by running fish-glue 
along the margins, the prints seem to swell in a day of two, 
having the appearance of being padded underneath instead 
of lving flat. They bulge outwards from the mount, the 
bulge increasing towards the centre of the print. Can you 
kindly indicate prevention and cure to ensure prints lying 
flat, as I prefer to mount prints in this way? C. H. S. 
You might possibly overcome it by immersing the prints in a 
§ per cent. solution of formaldehyde for ten minutes, followed 
by a further washing before drying and mounting them. The 
swelling 1s probably caused by a moist atmosphere inducing 
expansion. j 


Pyro Developer for P.O.P. 
Kindly give me a pyro developer for partly printed P.O.P. 
C. oP: 


The following formula is said to be suitable for the purpose, but 
we cannot vouch for it from personal trial :— 


ri" ctc 2 Oz. 
Sodium sulphite Mec 100 gr. 
CHIC ACID woxvise ri resa Tore ro Pa —(—— II gr. 
Pto» TA EAE EE eL AV APTA perun o eRUE UE IO gr. 


Dissolve the citric acid and sodium sulphite, and then add the 
pyro. The prints must be washed when taken from the printing 
frame before immersion in the developer, which is said to keep well. 


Rodinal for Varying Exposures. 


Can you tell me how to properly dilute rodinal for use in 
normal exposure, over-exposure, and under-exposure? My 
chief difficulty lies in adapting the developer to variations of 
exposure. TYRO. 


It is just possible that you are not continuing development 
sufficiently long after the appearance of the image. It is neces- 
srr, in developing with this agent, to continue development 
rather longer than appears to be necessary when viewing the plate 
by transmitted light, otherwise the image is liable to lose density 
in the fixing bath and leave the negative requiring intensification. 
The generally correct dilution under the circumstances you name 
is as follows : — 

For normal exposure : — 


Rodinal* Qr IRE RU REPE eens EEE TET I OZ. 

Mattel" - adesivi: "n 3o oz 
For over-exposure : — 

Rodinal esesbqniidi tua Ep IU nci ERU d Pra .. I Oz. 

Water er 20 OZ 
For under-exposure : — 

Rodinal + Sincachivebactve EE I Oz. 

Water susssveseesotstess saith Pes Nou suduesinun OR Foe EQE C TE tare 40 OZ. 


If vou have any doubt as to the exposure, you had better place 
the plate in the normal solution first, and notice how the image 
appears; af it comes up instantly, you must transfer it imme- 
diately to the one in twenty solution and continue development 
to the end. If it lags in appearance, then you must obviously 
transfer it to the developer made up for under-exposure. If the 
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plate appears to be coming up over-exposed and foggy, it is some- 
times an advantage to add a small proportion of a ten per cent. 
solution of potassium bromide. 


Stripping Negatives with Certainty. 
I shall consider it a favour if you will give me what you con- 
sider the safest and best plan of stripping a gelatine negative 
from a glass support. I do not like storing hydrofluoric acid, 
and would rather use a substitute. TYKE. 


Although various methods have been suggested, and given by us 
in the correspondence column, we do not think there is anything to 
compare with the use of hydrofluoric acid in some form or other 
There is no necessity to store it as a liquid, since it can be readily 
prepared by mixing sodium fluoride and sulphuric acid. A con- 
venient bath for removing the negative film is made as follows :— 


Sodium fluoride uosesorcexsoitt n EE sees AER IN A UNE ss 60 gr. 
Sulplunc. AC. onpssseeessensé gs eere esu E E 1 fluid dr. 
Water | Gouesdededdctes t fe Eae ovine VSU NEU AES UR ERU TE M ARV es I pint. 


Care must be taken in making up the bath, in order to avoid the 
water being added too rapidly, and it is advisable to use either 
a vulcanite or leaden tray for the purpose. Place the negative 
for a few minutes in plain water, and then immerse it in the acid 
bath, where the film will soon become detached and can easily 
be separated from the glass by gently working it away with either 
a feather, a camel-hair pencil, or the finger tips, which should be 
protected with very thin india-rubber finger stalls. The film can 
be transferred to plain water and floated on to another glass 
(reversing it in the process if required), or it can be left in the 
water for some time 1f enlargement is desirable. If, on the other 
hand, vou require the film to be no bigger than its original size, 
it will be necessarv to transfer it to a bath of methylated spirit 
before placing it upon the new glass 


Coating Tin Trays for Enlargements. 


Having got some tin trays which would do for enlarging pur- 
poses can vou give me a formula or recommend some pre- 
paration with which I could coat them, so as to render them 
acid-proof and not detrimental to chemicals or papers? 


J. M. 


You can make them withstand the ordinary developers if vou 
will warm the tins thoroughly and then coat them with Aspinall's 
bath enamel and allow them to drv thoroughly for a day or two. 
You should then warm them thoroughly again (not heating them 
sufficiently to blister them), and apply a second coat of enamel, 
which can be bought in several light shades. You can also satis- 
factorilv treat them with one or two coatings of Brunswick black, 
obtainable from almost any ironmonger. In this case, you should 
heat the tins strongly before applying the varnish, working it over 
evenlv with a soft bristle brush, being careful to cover all the 
crevices. In this case it is a good plan to dry the trays in an oven 
(if you have one large enough). Give two coatings, allowing 
the first one to thoroughly dry before applying the second. Again 
subject the coated tray to oven heat for about fifteen minutes, and 
you will have a well protected tin, having the appearance of being 
coated with black japan. “ Vitrivene’’ varnish, which is applied 
cold, either by pouring or with a soft brush, is an excellent pre- 
servative of such trays; it is perfectly transparent, and its presence 
is almost invisible on the tin. 


THE OIL PIGMENT PROCESS. 


As recently announced, we are now in a position to authori- 
tatively answer any questions as to the working of the oil pro- 
cess, and to criticise prints made thereby. The following are 
some questions which we have received, together with their 
answers :— 


(1) I have never been able to make any image appear by 
" hooping," but directly the dabbing was started the image 
appeared. (2) Instead of building up the image I am 
obliged to take off pigment. Will you please tell me how to 
make a straight print, also a remedy for Nos. 1 and 2? 

D. LUMGAIR. 


As far as we can gather from your letter, you are working cor- 
rectly, but you are taking up far too much pigment on the 
brushes. Commence with the smallest quantity possible, thinly 
spread on the palette, and well and evenly worked on the ends 
of the brush. When you have produced a faint image, work on 
the shadows, thus building up the picture. To produce a 
straight print you would need to dab lightly a!l over the print, 
continuing until the depth of image required is reached. 


In reply to an inquiry for a book of instruction from Mrs. H. 
de Bath, there is no book published dealing with this process. 


Manv articles on the subject have appeared recently in the 
columns of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, and Messrs. Griffin, 
Kingsway, W.C., publish free a leaflet giving all the essential 
instructions. We would recommend you to write to them for 
particulars. 


(1) Can I immerse the paper in the sensitising solution longer 
than one minute, as directed? (2) Is it possible to wash the 
print too long? (3) Say whether twelve hours’ soaking be- 
fore pigmenting is detrimental in any way. (4) What tem- 
perature of water may one safely use to hasten the swelling 
of the gelatine surface? (5) What causes the “flatness” of 
the enclosed prints? Mrs. DUGDALE. 


(1) This is quite unnecessary, and is a disadvantage, since it 
takes much longer to wash away the yellow bichromate stain. 
(2) Yes, especially if the water is slightly warm. Any time up 
to six hours may be considered safe. (3) Yes, the gelatine mav 
become soft and subject to puncture. (4) 100 deg. F. for not 
longer than one minute, and gradually reduced to 65 deg. F. 
(s) Partly due to over-printing and to insufficient pigment on 
the shadows. 
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F A COMPETITION Y 


IN TWO 
ONE GUINEA for ONE 
PRINT, 


ARDLY a post but we receive letters from readers of 

the Elementary Lessons, saying how useful they have 

. proved, and how the advice given has helped. So now 

I want to see just «Aat has been the result of these many 
chapters of elementary instruction; hence this little com- 
petition. 

Send what you consider a good print, accompanied by a 
detter, telling me which lesson or what particular advice 
derived from these pages has helped you in making it, and if 
pe say how it has helped you. Thats easy enough, 
isnt it 

There shall be two classes:—BEGINNERS’ CLASS A, for 
those who have never previously won an award ; BEGINNERS? 
CLass B, for those who have received one, but only one, 
award. 

In each class we will award a prize of ONE GUINEA to the 
print and letter which seem to me to exhibit the most intelli- 
gent application of my Lessons, and additional prizes of 
HALF A GUINEA EACH will be given to all those prints and 
communications which are of sufficient interest. More than 
one print may be sent (or negatives, if preferred), and the 
letter or explanation may be of any length, but should be 
confined exclusively to a description of the print or prints 
(mounted or unmounted and by any Drocess) Or negatives 
sent, and to explaining how the Lessons have helped in their 
production. Prints, or negatives, and letters to be ad- 
dressed: “COMPETITION, CLASS (A or B), Editor THE 
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CLASSES. 
and several Half-Guineas 


besides. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, $2, Long Acre, London, W.C.," 
on or before SEPTEMBER 20. 

I shall, of course, take each competitor's word for it, that 
he or she is justified in entering as a Beginner in either class. 
Class A is for those who have never won an award before. 
Class B is for those who have once, and only once, won a 
prize. 

In case the nature of the letter to be sent is not clear, here 
is an example in brief :— 


*[ enclose a print from a negative which, I think you will 
agree, appears to have been correctly exposed and developed. 
Before I read your lesson on exposure (here quote date, page, etc., 
if possible) I found great difficulty in judging what exposure to 
give. The speed of the plate, the stop, the light, and the nature 
of the subject, made such a complicated calculation that I was 
hopelessly confused; then I read your directions about making 
three trial exposures and testing the light, keeping to one stop all 
the time, and from that moment I began to improve, etc., etc." 


Such a letter might, if desired, be continued to any length, 
describing the gradual improvement; but the appropriate- 
ness of the letter, rather than the length, will count for the 
prize. 

Note: one guinea and several half-guineas in each class— 
September 20. The prize communications, either in full or 
in extract, will be published in these pages as early as 
possible after the award has been made. 


———BM*4-—— —— 
 THORNTON-PICKARD £100 PRIZE COMPETITION. 


p lc of the 1907 competition organised by the Thorn- 
ton-Pickard Manufacturing Co., of Altrincham, may now be 
obtained. There are seven classes, which are as follows:—Class 1, 
for pictures taken with any of the Thornton-Pickard cameras, fitted 
with any pattern of Thornton-Pickard shutter except the focal 
plane: Section A, landscapes; Section B, figures. Class 2, for 
pictures taken with any of the Thornton-Pickard focal-plane shutters. 
Class 3, for pictures taken with any pattern of the Thornton- 
Pickard shutters, except the focal plane: Section A, landscapes; 
Section B, figures. Class 4, for pictures of architectural subjects 
taken with any of the Thornton-Pickard cameras. Class 5, for 
pictures of fruit or flowers taken with any of the Thornton-Pickard 
cameras. Class 6, for pictures taken with any of the Thornton- 
Pickard cameras by photographers who have not previously obtained 
a prize in any competition. Class 7, enlargements, by any process, 
of photographs taken with Thornton-Pickard cameras or shutters. 


~~ 
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Goerz Lectures.—Secretaries who are on the look out for in- 
teresting lectures to fill vacant dates in their programmes for the 
winter would be well advised to apply to Messrs. C. P. Goerz, 
1-6, Holborn Circus, London, E.C., for particulars of some 
lantern lectures which they have prepared for the use of photo- 
graphic societies. These include such subjects as telephoto- 
graphy, stereoscopic photography, the photographic lens, etc. 


postage. 


Special attention is drawn to Classes 6 and 7, which constitute a 
new departure this year, and should prove a welcome opportunity 
to many new workers. Forty-seven cash prizes, of a total value of 
£100, will be awarded. The prizes of £2 value and upwards are 
offered for single prints and their negatives. The remaining prizes 
are offered for single prints only. The prints must each be of a 
different subject. Any number of prints may be entered in any 
class, and competitors may enter in as many classes as they please, 
but not more than three prizes in the competition as a whole can 
be awarded to any one competitor. The prints may be of any size, 
and must be mounted, but framing is not allowed. The competition 
closes on October 1, and the despatch of prints should be advised 
by separate letter. Prospectus and entry form will be sent free on 
application to Messrs. Thornton-Pickard, Altrincham. Unsuccessful 
prints will be returned if stamps are enclosed to defray cost or 
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Terme of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer," 
sent post free on date of publication. 


United Kingdom 


Postal Union \ Six months, 7s. 6d. Twelve months, rss. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lo. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


MONG the heliochromes which we have taken or proportion. Thus outside the questions of general 
on the plates supplied to us by the London desirability comes the question whether the required 
agency of the world-renowned Lyons firm, size of plate is usually kept in stock by provincial 
is a portrait group of a lady and her dealers; but this is by no means all, as if any size has 
daughter, and this heliochrome we have but a slow sale there is a high probability of the pur- 
mounted on a board, together with samples chaser getting stale stock. Perhaps the sizes most in 

of the various dress materials worn by the models. In ad- demand are quarter-plates (31 by 41), then half-plates (64 
dition, the picture shows orange nasturtium blossoms by 4j), and next 5 by 4, so, speaking generally, users 
and the green foliage. This arrangement enables anyone — of these sizes have better chances of getting fresh plates 
to judge of the truth of the colour rendering, and as than those who use the new sizes intermediate between 
this is a chief point of interest in connection with the 5 by 4 and half-plate. As the half-plate includes the 
process, we have arranged for this example to be on full area of some four or five such intermediate sizes, it 
view at our office for a few weeks. Speaking in general may replace all in a sense, and with the advantage of 
terms, the colour rendering of the new process appears giving extra area on occasion. A tendency of the day 
as true to the original as is the case with the three-print is for tradesmen of all classes to give more especial 
system at its best, that is to say, when the operator is attention to goods which sell rapidly, and to avoid deal- 
skilful or fortunate enough to make the best possible ing in articles not usually asked for; a. fact illustrated 
adjustment of the relative intensities of the three con- by the complaints of a lady of full proportions who 
stituents; but the weak point of these old methods is writes to the Daily Telegraph relating her difficulties in 
that the eye of the operator is the only guide in the obtaining ready-made articles of attire. The owner of 
apportionment of colour ratio. In the new method the a camera constructed to take any unusual size or make 
colour ratios are fixed and unalterable, being deter- of plate or film is subject to similar difficulties, at any 
mined by the manufacturers. Our own experience is rate when away from home or out of touch with his 
that errors in exposure have comparatively slight in- usual means of supply. 

fluence on the truth of the colours by the new method, 6e oos 

but from other points of view an exact exposure is There is now hardly a week before the London exhibi- 
essential. The most fatal disturbance to colour truth tions will have closed their doors on the pictures sent in 
Is a general red tint, resulting from too much red light for the approval of the respective selection committees, 
from the dark-room lamp shining through the glass sending-in day for the Salon being September 2, and 
side of the plate. In order to save our readers disap- for the Royal Photographic Society September 4. We 


pointment, we may perhaps repeat our statement of last have entry forms for both, and shall be pleased to send 
week, that at present no plates can be obtained, but as by return of post copies on receipt of stamp. 


soon as they are on the market the sole agents of 


27, 1907. Price Twopence. 


Messrs A. Lumière and Sons in this country— d ee ae 
Messrs. Lumiére N.A. Co., Ltd., 89, Great Russell We trust a very large number of our readers noticed 
Street, next door to the British Museum—will supply the announcement of a new competition intended especi- 
them. ally for readers of the weekly Elementary Lesson, which 
eo e ® this week, however, is unavoidably omitted. 
In determining on a size for a new camera there are ; i oe = 
other considerations than those of the fittingness of the "Iis essentially the holiday month, and club, 


pictures for particular uses, as, for example, adaptation restaurant, and theatre are deserted. Yet does the 
to postcards or to any particular article, measure, style, photographer who is at seaside or country resort with 


& 
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his camera realise that at this same season, and on- 
wards, until late autumn rings down the curtain on out- 
door pursuits, except for the hardiest, it is the 
early morning and late evening atmosphere that affords 
him so fine a chance of overcoming the inherent fault, 
of too great perfection, to which the lens is heir? After 
all, it is not subject but effect—effect of light and shade, 
and of atmosphere—which proclaims the picture. Hence 
the city with its smoke-laden air often furnishes effects 
more picturesque than all the delightful prospects of 
Elvsian fields in halcyon days. 


e &g GG 


The man of the city office who, perchance, indulges 
in photography as an occasional pastime, and values it 
for the faithful representation of things photographed, 
does not dream that others who have devoted a lifetime 
to the craft desire to use photography differently, and 
in the pursuit of a high ideal produce prints which seem 
ridiculous to the other. The diversity of aims and ideas 
amongst photographers is brought forcibly to our mind 
by a letter we publish on another page, from one to 
whom evidently Baron de Meyer's wonderful Japanese 


Zoo Photography. 


Duty called me one Saturday in August to the 
Regent's Park wild beast show, when I was much 
\ struck by the overwhelming number of hand cameras 
which were being used. It was one of the rare 
afternoons when the sun was as brilliant as it ever is in 
this part of London, and scores—aye, hundreds—of amateurs of 
almost every nationality were snapping as if for dear life. The 
loaded elephants, the climbing bears, the diving seals, the sunning 
vultures, ** Stripes," and the always majestic lions were the chief 
favourites of these snappers. hat the carnivora do not chaw 
up a few scalps is surely due to the personal attention of Provi- 
dence, so foolhardy are some of the over-eager photographers. As 
a matter of fact, only a few weeks ago a lioness helped herself to 
a forty-guinea reflex, and also to part of the owner’s hand, much 
to his anguish, not through his loss of flesh, but because the 
plate was in consequence grossly under-exposed. He had meant 
to give it two seconds; as it happened, the lioness altered it into 
a snatch shot. 


The Germination. 

It is—more especially in photographic matters—írequently the 
case that great events spring from very small causes, which is 
interestingly illustrated by Sir Joseph Swan's “ Passage in Ancient 
Photographic History," in which he attributes his discovery of the 
Carbon Process to the more or less idle pastime which he engaged 
in during his youth, when he amused himself by coating sheets of 
paper with potassium bichromate, and by this means obtaining 
negative prints of semi-translucent leaves, etc. When, later on, he 
was occupied in devising a permanent pigment printing process, his 
early familiarity with bichromate printing in conjunction with 
gelatine sized paper stood him in good stead. Not less interesting 
` the relation of how, in the sixties, he prevailed upon Mr. Braun 
to prefer the carbon process, above all others, for the latter's now 
world-famous reproductions of the old masters. 


Above all, Patience. 


« You are old, Father William," rose to my lips as I listened 
to the recital of a new and, of course, improved printing process 
which has been, I understand, brought out by Mr. Welborne Piper. 
I may be—according to some people, I must be—wrong, but as 
far as I can at present understand, ''Bromoil" is calculated to 
make amateur photography, if not impossible, at least improbable. 
To obtain a pictorial something, the amateur must first learn to 
excel in bromide enlarging, in gr ozobrome," and in the “oil 
pigment?" process. Having taken these preliminary steps, the fun 
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designs of flowers are incomprehensible. We wonder 
what this correspondent would say to some of 
Whistler’s etchings, and much more that is so delight- 
fully refreshing in this world of monotonous con- 


ventionalities. 
6e e eo 


In reply to a question of Mr. Barnes, the President 
of the Board of Trade has given some interesting parti- 
culars as to the advantages of the British system of 
charging high fees pavable in progressively increasing 
instalments, as against the American system of 
charging £7, and giving for this one payment a 
patent valid for seventeen years. In Great Britain an 
initial expenditure of £5 gives protection for four 
years, the protection being extended to fourteen 
years if additional fees are paid. As a matter of fact, 
less than one-third of the British patents prove so 
workable or so valuable to:the patentee as to be con- 
sidered bv him worth extending after the four-year 
term, so they drop out, or come in the public domain, 
and so cease to block or hinder new developments 
based upon them. Only one British patent in twenty- 
five is kept in force for the full term of fourteen years. 
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begins. First make a really good 
enlargement. If you then have 
the heart to risk ruining it, you 
gelatine it. Should it survive this, 
itis ozobromed. So far only twenty- 
two baths are required, which will 
not take above four hours. Mostly, 
however, another couple of hours 
will be needed for rebleaching and 
redeveloping. If not spoiled before, the chances are that when 
pigmenting is undertaken ruin will set in. However, a centenarian 
may hope to produce a masterpiece with this fascinating intricacy. 


The Key of Earthly Paradise. 


It has always been one of the great inducements which amateur 
photography holds out to its votaries that, quite apart from the 
narrowing limits of the pictorialist and the pot-hunter, it broadens 
the basis of rational pleasure to a quite incalculable extent. I could 
point to many an individual whose camera has proved the “ open 
sesame’’ to a new and beautiful world of entrancement, and could 
mention rough men who have become the slaves of stones, which 
incorporate the decorative poetry of the great Gothic *'shrines," 
that awaken so many noble feelings in the breast of photographic 
pilgrims. Of others, whose camera passing them through the 
gates of the town, has enabled them to discover and taste of the 
sweets of Nature unadorned. Those who appreciate this last- 
named jov, and who coming upon some fair and. beauteous vista 
which is befouled by an odious advertisement, will, I hope, join 
me in firmly resolving never to eat of the fruit which is so announced 
as to desecrate the pictorially holy places of the countryside. 


Beware ! 


The ever-recurring subject of metol poisoning has again been 
attracting attention. One correspondent, writing on the subject 
to a “professional”? contemporary, states that he has cured metol 
sores by the heroic remedy of literally boiling his fingers night and 
morning until he had burnt out the poison. Another photographer, 
who is highly susceptible to this poison, found that if immediately 
after taking the fingers from a metol solution they are ve 
thoroughly washed in hot soap and water and dried on a c/ean towel, 
he escaped from the usual attack of sore skin. While on the subject 
of poisonous photographic solutions let me add that a specific for 
platinum catarrh is said to be hot salt and water, while bichromate 
sores are said to disappear by bathing them in a five per cent. 
solution of sodium bisulphite, which is also capable of warding off 
an attack of this dangerous skin affection. 
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By CHARLES W. BUDDEN. 


VERY year when holiday time comes round, and trunks and 
boxes are hauled out, the question is raised: Should I take 
my developing outfit with me, or wait until I come home? Develop- 
ing on tour has the great advantage that you know how you are 
getting on, and should a picture be a failure it can be repeated, 
while such accidents as a leaky dark slide, or a mistaken idea as 
to the density of one's iso. screen, are found out and remedied 
before it is too late. Yet developing away from the comforts of 
the dark-room is not all beer and skittles, as the vulgar people 
express it. In the first place it is a matter of some difficulty to 
get a dark-room at all. One plan is to wait until night, and then 
use a bedroom, hanging up all the bed clothes over the window 
to keep out the light of the moon, which is generally full, with no 
clouds to obscure it, but just as you have taken out your most 
valuable plate the whole arrangement generally comes tumbling 
down. Or one can develop under the bed, and so long as the 
red lamp does not set fire to the mattress, this is moderately satis- 
factory, if you haven't had too much dinner. I once tried to de- 
velop in a wardrobe. Thanks to a friend who was with me, and 
who had a St. John's Ambulance certificate, I was brought round 
with the aid of sal volatile and artificial respiration. 

Perhaps the very best improvised dark-room is a kitchen cup- 
board, but even here you have got to wait until every one else 
in the house has gone to bed, or you will have no peace. The 
cook opens the door first, just as you are in the middle of develop- 
ing. "Very sorry, sir, but didn't know you were there, sir," and 
goes away leaving the door wide open. Inwardly fuming, you 
fasten everytbing up again, and start on number two, number one 
having been thrown away owing to fog, and just as you have sat 
down and poured on the developer a knock is heard, and your 
sister's voice is heard asking for the butter. ‘‘ All right," you call 
out, "wait a minute," and you begin fumbling about for it. 
“Where is it?" you ask. “On the second shelf, by the cheese 
dish," is the reply. You find the shelf and the cheese dish, which 
you recognise by knocking it off on to the floor, where it breaks 
with such a crash that it brings mamma in, greatly perturbed. 
"What has happened? ” she gasps. ‘Oh, nothing," you growl 
back, for you are getting angry, and do not answer with that ready 
courtesy that ordinarily distinguishes you. ‘‘ Well, do be quick,” 
they urge outside; ‘‘don’t keep us waiting all night for it." So 
anxious to oblige them, you try to hurry, and upset the hypo dish 
all over your trousers. ‘‘ What are you doing?" they exclaim ; 
"vou really must not use such dreadful language. What is all 
the trouble about? The butter is on the top shelf at the right-hand 
side.” “ Why didn't you say so before? " you grumble. “ You told 
me it was on the bottom shelf." ‘‘ No, we didn't," they answer 
back; “we said it was on the third shelf," and just as the argument 
is getting heated, vou find the butter bv placing the palm of vour 


Land right on it. ^ Oh, here it is," you mutter. " Now turn out 
the kitchen lights while I pass it through," and you unfasten the 
door, and take away all the old mackintoshes and coats that you 
have hung up to cover the chinks, and give them the butter, and 
then you fasten everything up again, and the very minute it is all 
fixed up they come back and tell you you have given them the 
lard. You find the right thing ultimately, but the negative, in the 
meantime, is spoilt, and every other plate you touch is covered 
back and íront with grease marks, while you yourself perspire in 
the oily manner of a Red Indian chief. Five minutes later 
they come back wanting an eggspoon, and, after that, the 
housemaid asks if she can have her candle, as she wants to go 
to bed. 

Perhaps the greatest drawback to the whole business is the lack 
of water, and the want of somewhere to pour away the waste solu- 
tions. I remember a very tragic occurrence happening when I 
was staying once at a little Westmoreland village. I was at school 
then, but we had our photographic society even in those days, 
and were as keen as knives. I had a friend staying with me at 
the time (he is a member of the Linked Ring, and a great celebrity 
now, so I dare not divulge his name), and as he was equally enthu- 
siastic we used to expose some three dozen plates a day, so that 
the evening development was no mean undertaking. The amount 
of hypo and pyro stuff that accumulated at the end was appalling, 
and placed us in a dilemma the very first night, for we both needed 
a wash very badly, and every utensil in the bedroom was filled 
with plates or chemicals. At last my friend cast a significant glance 
at the window. ‘“‘Just the thing," we exclaimed, so we collected 
all the waste in a big wash-basin—about a gallon of brown liquid— 
and carried it carefully to the window, spilling really very little 
on the carpet, considering how full it was, then, lifting it up very 
gingerly, we tipped the whole thing out. Immediately a most 
dreadful shriek split the calm evening air, followed by low moans, 
much running out of people, and considerable display of language 
mostly of an ejaculatory and exclamatory order. We looked at 
each other in breathless horror. “ We've done it now," I said. 
*I wonder who it was." We found out afterwards; it was the 
landladv. 

In spite of everything, though, I still recommend developing 
awav. For one thing, there is always so much more interest in 
doing it at the time, and a postponed development is often post- 
poned for ever. And one can take away, also, a few self-toning 
P.O.P. postcards, which give great pleasure to those at home, and 
these can be readily printed and despatched. But the greatest 
moral is drawn from the old story of the man who went round 
the world and took over 2,000 photographs with the cap on the 
lens. If he had developed his plates at the time, we should pro- 
bably not have to record the fact of his suicide. 


—— ——4—— — —— 
THERE ARE NOW FOUR OF THEM. 


OUR “Little Books" on Photography, written expressly for 
the novice—clear, concise, and well illustrated. The price of 
each is 4d. 

The latest additions are ''Correct Exposure" and “Home 
Portraiture," and, really, if after the perusal of the first-named you 
cannot get correct exposures nearly every time, we don't know how 
vou are to be helped, whilst we are confident that in ‘‘ Home 
Portraiture" the most prevalent faults in this branch of work are 
hit upon and their prevention explained. 

It was originally intended that these ‘Little Books” should 
reprint and so perpetuate the weekly Elementary Lessons for 
which THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER has become famous. This, 
however, was found impracticable, and so, whilst preserving the 
same character and keeping to the very simple stvle which has been 
so universally welcomed, the matter has been entirely re- 
written and the illustrations, for the most part, specially made, and 
as has been already said, the price for each book is fourpence. 
The titles of the four Little Books are, Zo Make Bad Negatives 
into Good, Developing Made Easy, Correct Exposure, Home 
Portraiture Made Easy. 
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A Needless Sermon.—It is not so very long since that I 
felt moved, once every quarter at the very least, to devote 
my page of “Tips” to an exposition of the reasons de it 
was advisable to use isochromatic plates and screens. The 
same necessity for preaching this procedure hardly exists at 
all now. Even that individual known to journalistic scribes 
as *the veriest tyro" has heard of these plates and screens 


and knows their ratson d'être. That he often still con- 
tinues to use “ ordinary " rather than iso. plates is not because 
he fails to grasp the advantages of the latter, but because he 
imagines that corresponding disadvantages exist, which out- 
weigh the balance. 


Development.—It has been demonstrated often enough in 
THE A. P. that as far as development goes, an 1so. plate is 
every bit as easy to manipulate as an ordinary one. The 
aforementioned “veriest tyro” is quite accustomed to the 
shielding of his plate from the direct rays of the dark-room 
lamp during development. He uses, as often as not, some 
terrifically fast brand of plates, such as Flashlight or Gem 
Salon, and experience has taught him their sensitiveness 
even to red light. Well, a similar shielding of the develop- 
ing dish is all that is necessary when an iso. plate reposes in 
it. This Mr. Tyro realises. It is not because he is 
frightened by development difficulties that he eschews iso. 
plates, but because he can't be worried with exposure 
difficulties. 


The Light Filter.—The crux of the matter is the screen, 
or, more properly, the light-filter. Perusals of articles on 
isochromatic or orthochromatic photography (they're the 
same thing) has convinced Mr. Tyro, and rightly convinced 
him, that he might almost as well use ordinary plates as iso. 
ones if with the latter he does not in addition use a yellow 
screen. He has further unearthed the damning admission 
that with the yellow screen the exposure is vitally prolonged. 
In fact, with a deep yellow screen, which would successfully 
render, say, clouds and buttercups on the same plate, his 
exposure would seemingly have to be multiplied from the 
normal perhaps ten times. 


Impossible Exposures.—“ And what's the good of that sort 
of rot for me? " he asks plaintively. ‘‘ Suppose my meter 
tells me that I can give a tenth of a second to the view, the 
screen would necessitate a whole second ; and how am I to 
manage that when I'm using a hand-camera?" Which 
is, of course, a very sound and sensible objection. But 
there are two answers to it. One is: you ought to be using 
a stand camera if, for a landscape subject such as that men- 
tioned, you want to do the very best possible work. The 
other is: Go for a second-best result, by using a lighter 
screen. As a matter of fact, few open landscapes will in 
practice require even a tenth of a second's exposure, pro- 
vided you are not photographing too late or early in the day, 
and provided you are using a decent lens and a plate as fast, 
say, as the Imperial “ Special Sensitive" ortho. 


The “K” Screen.—The screen is made in three grades, 
and the one I advise you to try first is known as “K.1.” 
The peculiarity of this screen is that it only lengthens the 
normal exposure about one and a-half times, yet gives 
approximately the same colour-correction as an old-fashioned 


screen which would lengthen the exposure five or six times. 
If with the “K 1” screen you multiply your exposure by 
2, you'll be on the safe side, whatever your plate. Now 
note what this means. It means that if your meter tells you 
a twentieth of a second is the normal exposure, you may 
give a tenth, with the screen on the lens, and still get an iso. 
effect—the yellow flowers in the meadow showing as bright 
specks instead of not showing at all, the green grass looking 
light rather than dark, the clouds visible in the sky. and 
so forth. Yet your tenth of a second was, looked at sensibly, 
just as much an “instantaneous” exposure as the twentieth 
would have been, wasn’t it? 


A Sirpenny Test.—To which, naturally enough, Mr. 
Tyro replies that he'd like to put the matter to the proof, 
only * it would be rather a fag ; and if I don't like the screen 
when I've got it, the money will be wasted.” Not much 
money, though. You can buy the screen in the form of a 
gelatine sheet; and a piece of this gelatine an inch or so 
square costs but sixpence. For permanent use, I don't 
advise the gelatine screen, as it is easily damaged ; but for 
a trial test nothing could be more convenient. The way 
to prepare it is as follows. Draw a circle, exactly the size 
of the inside of your lens-barrel, on a piece of clean, white 
paper. Then put the gelatine between this piece of paper 
and another piece, and with a sharp pair of scissors snip 
round the circle, cutting through both sheets of paper and 
the sandwich of gelatine. 


ItsSimplicity.— Taking the sheets of paper apart, you 
find a nice little disc of gelatine screen inside. Now unscrew 
the front glass off your lens, and drop the disc inside 
the lens, so that it is between the combinations. 
This has to be done carefully, for you  mustn't 
finger-mark or crumple the gelatine. When you have re- 
screwed the front combination, you have your test outfit 
complete. If you leave the gelatine screen in your lens and 
go out snapping for quite an ordinary day's work—only 
remembering to give the necessarily slower exposures than 
your habitual ones—I warrant that when you come to 
develop your plates you'll be surprised at the quality of 
renderings you've got. Use the rapidest iso. plates you 
can procure, though. 


Mounted Screens.—Naturally, if you like, you can 
mount your gelatine screen more carefully and  per- 
manently. I have merely told you the quickest way in 
which you can save yourself trouble and yet make a 
genuine test. Afterwards you will want a Wratten K 
screen mounted properly, by the maker, in cover-glasses, 
for safety. These mounted screens can either be bought 
for attaching to the front of the lens, or for putting 
between the combinations. For hand-camera workers the 
former is perhaps the handiest. For stand-camera workers, 
who may sometimes wish to fix a shutter or exposure-cap 
on in front of the lens, a ’tween-lens screen is maybe best, 
as it is quite out of the way ; but of course it can't be removed 
and replaced as quickly as an in-front-of-the-lens cap screen. 
But really I doubt whether the serious worker will often 
pie fo remove so very accommodating and fast a screen 
as this! 
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Bike-Sailing.—A friend 
of mine was telling me the 
c other day that with the 
aid of an umbrella he had 
cvcled along six miles of 
the Great North Road 
without touching his 
pedals. A gale was blow- 

AT ing at his back, and the 
K^ . umbrella acted as a sail. 
Voilà tout! 1 wished yes- 
terday that I had an umbrella with me, to use in the same way, 
for the wind was grand—grand to me, at any rate, or fiendish to 
those wheeling in the reverse direction to mine, as the case may 
be. But umbrellas do not form any part of my bicycle kit. I had 
my camera with me, though; and in the intervals of longing for 
an umbrella, I considered the feasibility of rendering “ A Windy 
Day? by photography. 

Wind Effects.—Windy day effects are 
common enough in painting. We are 
shown bent trees, fields of corn gleaming 
as they lean beneath the gusts, ripples 
on a lake, sea-spume driven from wave- 
tops of the ocean, and so forth. The 
eflect of wind is easy enough to render 
by photography in lake and sea scenes, 
instantaneously. But in landscapes the 
painter has a great advantage over us 
camera-users. There seems, at first 
sight, no particular reason why wind- 
blown trees should not be registered by 
photography; or the sheeny billows of 
wind-blown grass or crops. But somehow, it doesn't quite * come 
of “ when we set ourselves to the task. How many real “ Wind 
Day" pictures can you remember seeing at the Salon or R.P.S.? 
Not many, I warrant. Yet the subject would be a common one, 
were it not difficult. Wind is just as poetic a phenomenon of 
nature, and just as suitable (in its effects) to make into pictures, 
as is mist or sunshine or sunset or rain, or any of our other 
favourite themes. 


Difficulties.—True, we have all seen pictures of wind-blown 
trees. But as a rule the wind-blown tree in the picture simply looks 
bent and distorted. It looks as though gales in the past have 
battered it into that shape; it does not convey to us the impression 
that a gale at this moment is forcing it into that shape. Generally, 
this is the fault of the sky. A carefully printed-in windy sky 
would heighten the effect; and a windy sky is easy to obtain. 
But what I maintain to be difficult is the rendering of the 
effect of ordinary wind blowing across a  country-side. 
To the eye, the effect is plain enough. One sees the 
boughs swaying: one sees the lighter 
green of the under sides of the leaves. 
One sees the grasses waving and the 
flowers nodding. But the camera— 
snapped never so  cunningly—records 
Practically none of this. For all these are 
details so small, and so dependent on 
colour, that plates and lenses miss them. 


A Ripple Impression.—Al! of which I 
pondered sadly as I unslung my camera, 
and put my bike into a safe place under 
a hedge, to remain while I made a little exploration of the neigh- 
bouring woodlands and meadows. All nature seemed to be 
revelling in the wind (how the birds enjoyed literally climbing up 
it', and I myself drank it in, in great lung-fulls of delicious 
freshness; yet I knew the camera would decline to record one 
hint of what I was seeing and feeling. The sole thing I could 
do was to expose on a rather large and sheltered duck pond, and 
catch that common but ever-beautiful effect, a local fleck of breeze 
on the water. A lull had left the water calm, a mirror for the 
surrounding trees: then came a puff, and a lovely wedge of in- 
finitesimal ripples ran out from the margin of the pond, and made 
a fairy path OF light. (I was taking the picture against the sun, of 
course.) Blessed be fast plates and F/6 lenses, which enable us 
to “snap” such sweet little memento-impressions as that sleeping 
pond, breathed on by the zephyr, and waked to wavelet life! 


== BY. A WHEELMAN. 

Bothersome Bracken.—Then I went into the woods and looked 
longingly at the young bracken, so fresh and green and graceful. 
But this was a case for a time exposure and an iso. screen; and 
the fitful wind swayed the fronds every moment, as soon as I had 
focussed and wanted to expose. I went back to the hedge and 
got the bike, and fixed the camera to the handle bars by a clip: 
then the bike was propped against a handy tree-trunk; and thus I 
had a “tripod,” clumsy but firm, at my command. The bracken 
was refocussed, the iso. screen put in place, and the light measured 
with my Wynne meter. Wynne said half a second at F/8; and as 


the screen was a “ five times," that meant that I would have to 

give two and a half seconds. Would the 

, bracken stay rigid for so long? Not a bit 

í of it. I waited and waited; and still the 

beastly fronds swayed and wagged. Every 

now and then they ceased moving for an 

instant; but only for an instant: certainly 
not for two and a half seconds. 


Superimposed Exposures.—So I resorted 
to the old dodge of splitting up the exposure 
into a number of parts. In point of fact, 
the easiest thing to do was to split it into 
five parts of half a second each. That is 
to say, whenever the bracken was still, I 
gave a half second exposure. Then I reset 
the shutter, and when the bracken was still I gave another half 
second. And so on, five times running, till I had built up my 
two and a half seconds by a series of superimposed exposures. 
My Bausch and Lomb shutter makes this easy, for it is self-capping, 
and does not reopen when you have to set it. If you have a 
non-self-capping shutter, this business of giving superimposed ex- 
posures is not so easy. For, of course, you must not risk closing 
your dark slide between the exposures, as the action of doing so 
might—indeed, would be sure to—shift the camera or the plate 
slightly; and your super-imposed images would not register, and 
would show a doubled outline. With a non-self-capping shutter, 
perhaps the simplest plan is to cover over the front of the lens 
with your focussing-cloth, if you have one, while resetting the 
shutter. Or you can, at a-pinch, simply hold your hand over the 
lens while resetting the shutter. 

Shutters and  Blurring.—For 
these split-up exposures the ideal 
shutter is an ever-set one, such as 
is often fitted to the cheapest form 
of hand cameras; or one of the 
old-fashioned flap shutters, whose 
motive power is a pneumatic ball 
and tube. Squeeze the ball, and 
up jumps the flap. Let go the 
ball and the flap shuts. It is 
very simple and very practical; 
but is, of course, useless for very 
rapid snaps. In this connection it may be pointed out that such 
a fragile subject as bracken does not invariably spring back to its 
original position after a gust of wind, and you must not be very 
surprised if, trying the dodge advocated above, you find the 
image blurred. Tree-branches are much more stable: they seem 
always to return to their original position after a gust of wind. But 
naturally, thin-stemmed flowers do not always do so. 


A '' Street Architecture " Dodge.—A not unsimilar case to that 
of the windy-day problem is that often met with by the cyclist- 
photographer who wants to photograph some building in the rather 
crowded street of, say, a country town. Carts and people are 
passing in front of the camera: yet the poorness of the light 
necessitates his giving an exposure of, say, five seconds. Well, 
if the meter says five seconds at F/6, what does it say at F/64? 
It says twelve minutes or thereabouts. And suppose you not only 
stop down to F/64, but put a two-times screen (say a Wratten K.I. 
screen) on your lens? Why, the exposure will be approximately 
twenty-four minutes. Do it, then, and see the result. People 
pass and repass in front of vour lens, carts go by, motors throb 
along—but in your negative there is not a trace of any of them. 
They haven't been exposed long enough to make any impression 
on the plate. But the building has; and there it is, clear and 
sharp. Naturally, if someone goes past very slowly and sedately, 
vou had better cover your lens till they're out of the wav. 
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The Lumiere *Autochrome " or 
One-plate Process of Colour Photography. 


AN ADVANCE IN THREE-COLOUR HELIOCHROMY. 


: By A. HORSLEY HINTON. 


1TH reference to the much-talked-of starch- 

grain or ‘* Autochrome’’ plate colour 

process, of which I now feel well qualified 

to speak, I think it is as well to enumerate 

the following points lest the very enthusiastic announce- 
ments recently made prove misleading. 


H The resulting photograph is a positive trans- 

parency, a print on glass which must be viewed by 
transmitted light—it cannot even be laid on white paper 
as can a carbon transparency, so that its utility seems 
very limited. 

Of what use are the Autochrome colour pictures 
when made? Of course, the first idea that strikes one 
is that as lantern slides they should be very welcome, 
and experiments seem to prove that the colour image 
will withstand the heat of the lantern satisfactorily. 
Then there seems to be a commercial value in the time 
that will be saved when copying paintings in say a 
picture gallery. 

Instead of three lengthy exposures one will now 
suffice, and from the transparency which results the three 
colour blocks necessary for typographical printing can 
be made; but one hardly anticipates that Bond Street 
portrait photographers will find a demand for portraits 
on glass which can only be seen when held up to the 


light. ! 

D Exposure, development, fixing, washing, etc., 
result in one final and complete picture or trans- 

parency which is not capable of multiplication as is an 

ordinary negative. You cannot print from it or make 

duplicates. 


D The colour is not under the control of the photo- 
grapher, the three colours red, green, and blue are 
predetermined, and appear as the complementary tints 
of blue, red, and yellow plus the ordinary monochrome 
photographic silver image produced by exposure and 
development. A person colour blind, and without any 
knowledge of or sympathy for colour, will make as fine 
a colour photograph by this process as a trained artist. 
I notice that Mr. Stieglitz says that with these plates 
'* the difference between the results that will be obtained 
between the artistic fine feeling and the everyday blind 
will even be greater in colour than in monochrome."' 
Evidentlv his enthusiasm has blinded him to facts, for 
beyond doubt the colour is settled once for all by Mr. 
Lumiére when he mixes the dyed grains of starch; more- 
over, my own tests do not bear out a statement by 
another writer to the effect that exposure modifies the 
colours. How can it? On exposure depends the 
character of the photographic silver image, and so the 
colour arrangement is seen in the presence of a more or 
less dense monochrome image. I do not wish in any 
way to belittle a wonderfully ingenious and most in- 


teresting method, but let us not forget, as has been 
from the first pointed out in these pages, that the result 
on an Autochrome plate must be subject to the limita- 
tions of all three-colour photography; it is just the three- 
colour screens and the three images over again in 
principle, only that here we have the three screens rolled 
into one, with consequently one composite image. And 
there is this to be said, that the colours have been pre- 
pared and selected by most careful scientific means, and 
by one possessing high scientific standing, instead of the 
colours being determined by the less experienced. The 
fact that this is so, that the novice cannot inflict on a 
long-suffering generation his ideas of colour, is some- 
thing to be thankful for. Moreover, the single exposure 
and simple process eliminate the great risk of error or 
failure which is ever present with the three-exposure and 
three-print method. And to be quite frank, having seen 
some of the best results as yet produced, I do not con- 
sider the colours finer or truer than the best that has 
been already done by the more laborious and tiresome 
three-colour methods already in use. There is a saving 
of time and general simplification which will induce a 
much larger number to take up colour work, and with 
wider practice and more varied experience will doubt- 
less come progress. 

These points appear to me to be of importance in 
estimating the true value of the process, the results of 
which are admittedly so striking and are arrived at 
with such ease and certainty that it is difficult at first 
not to be carried away and to over-estimate their real 
value. But the purpose of my present article is to give 
simple directions for using the Autochrome plates, so 
that when they are once on the market, which will 
probably be in a week or two, everyone may judge for 
themselves. 

Perhaps the best course will be to give you a simple 
narrative of my own procedure. To begin with, it was 
necessary to get a complete and clear idea of what the 
process consisted, and in dealing with an entirely new 
matter it is best to quietly jot down on paper each step 
to be taken. Thus supposing you were to take up 
platinotype for the first time, and knew nothing about 
the process, then you would do well to carefully read 
the directions and then write down the chief steps in the 
procedure thus : (1) open tin in artificial or yellow light; 
(2) rub down rough edges of tin; (3) remove paper re- 
quired, returning the balance together with its calcium 
chloride; close the tin securely; (4) print as usual, but 
only until the faintest shade is seen in the higher lights; 
(5) 4 Ib. special salts in 32 ozs. water, or 4 lb. oxalate 
potash in 32 ozs. water; dissolve and raise to a tem- 
perature of 100 degrees; (6) and so on. 

Thus writing out a précis and familiarising oneself 
with the various bottles of solutions supplied, an even- 
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ing was spent, and the start made the next morning. 
If the reader thinks that the evening's preparation was 
unnecessary he will probably consider the arrangements 
in dark-room and daylight work-room also needlessly 
elaborate, but it must be remembered that the number 
of plates at my disposal was very limited. I was 
treading entirely new ground, and it was of the highest 
importance, nay essential, that my results should not 
prove failures through any fault of my own. I was test- 
ing a process to report upon it for my readers, and in 
order to make myself a trustworthy guide. 

Looking through the instructions, one finds that there 
are nine solutions; this array is not as formidable as it 
may sound, several of them being almost identical, but 
the nine must be taken in the proper order, hence the 
need of special care. 

On the dark-room bench nine circular filter papers 
were set out like nine mats. Filter papers, or cut 
strips of white paper—typewriting paper is good—are 
useful for innumerable purposes, and should always be 
at hand in abundance in every dark-room or laboratory, 
and being cheap one can afford to be extravagant and 
never use the same one twice. On these nine mats 
numbers were written corresponding with the number 
of the bath or solution, and then on the filter paper mat 
one could write down the proportions. First, then, we 
have two bottles; these are A and B, a pyrogallic and 
ammonia developer, and in due course these are to be 
taken in the proportions of A 10 parts, B 10 parts, water 
100 parts; these items are inscribed on the filter paper 
ives so that they can be read in the dim dark-room 
ight. 

Next comes C; this is composed of potassium per- 
manganate 2 parts, sulphuric acid 10 parts, water 1,000. 
Gum a ‘“‘ C"' label on the flask. D is what may be 
called the second development, the solution being 
anhydrous sulphite of soda 15 parts, diamidophenol 
5 parts, water 1,000 parts. For this a stoppered 
bottle had best be provided; the salts being con- 


tained in little metal capsules, no weighing is re- 


Im 


Fig 2. 
quired. E consists of 20 parts of C, and r,ooo parts 
water. The next mat carries I and G, which must be 


mixed just before use. This is an intensifier. H is 
another solution of permanganate very weak, being 
only 1 part to r,ooo parts of water; and I is an acid 
hypo bath. 

All these chemicals are supplied in very convenient 
form, so that there is very little trouble in preparing the 
requisite baths. 

From the sort of sketch or diagrams given above it 
will be seen that in some cases long-necked flasks are 
represented for the solutions, and I may here say that 
for such work as this, and indeed for innumerable 
purposes, flasks are very useful, they are inexpensive, 
easy to hold, and stand firmly. 

Having set the table out in the manner suggested we 
next proceed to place a plate in the dark slide, but first 
the red light must be turned down to a mere spark, and 
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then we had best sit quietly until our eyes have become 
accustomed to the gloom. Having opened the plates 
the utmost care must be used not to injure the film, 
which is exceedingly thin and delicate, and place it in 
the dark slide not the usual way but film side inwards; 
this is then covered with a black card which is provided 
for the purpose, and protects the film from being 
scratched by the separating sheath of the double dark 
slide. When the shutter is drawn for the exposure, the 
glass side of the plate will be towards the lens. 

A yellow screen of an intensity requiring about five or 
six times’ normal exposure is to be attached behind the 
lens; this position is important, for remember that the 
plate is reversed in the dark slide, and consequently 
would be out of focus to an amount equal to the thick- 
ness of the glass, but by placing the yellow screen 


Fig. 1. 


behind the lens its focus is lengthened to an equal 
degree. 

Exposure is made in the usual way, and we then 
proceed to develop. The length of time during which 
each solution is to be used, as well as the duration of the 
washing between each, are given in the instructions, 
and at first it will be well to have some reliable assistant 
at hand with the book, and a clock with big black 
figures, so that you will not need to keep referring. I 
used a cheap American alarm clock, my assistant being 
armed with one of those little pocket 
electric lamps, with a red cover to the 
light to make it safe, and with this at 
sufficient distance from my work- 
table the clock-face could be examined 
from time to time. 

Placing the plate in a dish provided 
with a cover, the mixture A and B 
was poured on, and the image soon 
appeared as a negative; the dish was 
covered, and development proceeded for 23 minutes, the 
time given, then washing for from 15 to 20 secs. Next 
C is applied, and whilst the plate remains in this for 3 or 
4 minutes, white light is turned up, or, better still, the 
dish taken into daylight, for remember that at this 
stage white light, and plenty of it, is not only 
permissible but is essential. In my own first example 
everything went well until the final fixing, and then the 
coloured picture I had been so excitedly carrying out 
faded away. This was because during the second 
development (solution D) I had contented myself with 
merely turning up a small gas jet. In my second test 
I took the dish containing the plate in solution C out 
into the daylight, and afterwards for subsequent experi- 
ments I placed all the solutions from D onwards on 
a bench outside the dark-room and in good daylight, 
hence the series of bottles, etc., being reproduced 
above in a separate group. 
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Development in D occupies three to four minutes, 
after which thirty to forty seconds' washing is followed 
bv an immersion in F and G. This is an intensifier, 
and its action should be continued until the image seems 
sufficiently intense, this taking probably from one to 
three minutes. Then thirty to forty seconds’ washing, 
followed by clearing with H, which is a very weak per- 
manganate solution, again wash for twenty to thirty 
seconds, and fix in I, which is an acid hyposulphite bath. 
Fixing should take about two minutes, and a final wash- 
ing of four to five minutes completes the task, except 
for varnishing, which is not only necessary for protect- 
ing the delicate film but also greatly brightens the 
colours. 

It may not be easv to follow the foregoing instruc- 
tions in their present form, and so I give below the con- 
stituents of the various solutions, from which it will be 
seen that nothing very uncommon or unusual is needed. 
Moreover, all the requirements are ready prepared, 
some in solution, others merelv requiring to be dis- 
solved. Also I give below a sort of time table, stating 
for how long each solution or intermediate washing 
must be continued. 


A. Alcohol ... Ico parts 


Pyrogalic acid ... 3 4, A 10 1 
B. Water... ... .. 85 , B ro NI 
Potassium bromide 3 ,, Water 100 l 


Ammonia.880  .. IS , 
Wash 15 to 20 secs. 


C. Water p 1,000 parts 
: P C, 3 to 4 
Potas. permanganate ... 3:33 3 
i . minutes. 
Sulphuric acid det uu IO ,, 


Here introduce white light or daylight. 
Wash 30 to 40 secs. 


D. Distilled water ... 1,000 parts 
Sulphite of soda (anhvd.) 15-55 
Diamidophenol M enn A. 2g 

Wash 30 to jo secs. 


| D, 3 to 4 


| minutes. 
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E. Water 1,000 parts) E, 10 to 15 

Solution C I part seconds. 
Wash 15 to 20 secs. 

Fe Water ues umo d 1,000 parts 
Pyrogallic acid — ... ... 3^ 35 F andG, rto 
Citric acid... .. .. 30 , 3 crt 

G. Water (distilled) 100 4, 
Nitrate of silver... ... E us reqpired: 


Wash 30 to 40 secs. 


H. Water 


TET 1,000 parts | H, 30 to 60 
Permanganate of potass. 


I part seconds. 


Wash 20 to 30 sccs. 


I. Water io 1,000 parts 
: P I, 1 to2 
Hvposulphite ... 150 , . 
ae ; minutes. 
. Sodium bisulphite ...  ... SO , 


Wash 4 to 5 mins. 


The varnish supplied consists of benzine and gum 
dammar, and is applied cold. 

I have now given you the process step by step as I 
myself learned it from the French instructions, and I 
refer my reader to the excellent account of the plates 
and their treatment given by Mr. T. Bolas this week on 
pages 208 and 209, and he also describes the constitu- 
tion of the plates themselves, and explains their 
behaviour as fully as is necessary at present. 

It is rather tantalising that the Lumiére Autochrome 
plates are not yet available, but it was doubtless Messrs. 
Lumiére's intention not to announce the plates until 
readv to supply; a few boxes were issued for circulation 
in France as a kind of feeler, but none have been issued 
for other countries besides the three or four samples, 
one of which has enabled me to give vou the above par- 
ticulars, and a little while must elapse before thev will 
be on the market. 


— $ $————— . 


A NEW FILM HARDENER. 


LTHOUGH the materials used are not in themselves new, 

their application is. The ordinary method of hardening is 
to immerse the plate or film in formaldehyd or a solution of 
alum or chrome-alum for ten minutes, wash thoroughly, and 
then fix in the usual way. But this entails a delay of at least 
twenty minutes, which is more than can be spared in many 
Cases, especially in photography for press purposes. 

It is impossible to mix the hardeners with the hvpo, owing 
to the chemical reaction which takes place, resulting in a de- 
position-of sulphur on the film, and the difficulty of removing it. 
If, however, potash or chrome-alum be mixed with sodium 
bisulphite, it is found to harden the gelatine perfectly, even 
when used in the presence of hypo. The following is a good 
working solution :— 


Parts. Avoird. 
Chrome-alum oo... cc ecsacccccccscccccceece I 1 drm. 
or 
POtash-alumy duse i rnai a 3 3^ 5 
added to 
Sodium bisulphite .................... sss. 3 $3 a 


Scarborough and District Photographic Society are holding a 
summer exhibition of photographs at the School of Art, Vernon 
Place, from August 26 to September 7. No doubt many amateur 
photographers will be visiting Scarborough during the holiday 
season, to whom the exhibition should prove both instructive and 
interesting. asl! 


Dissolve in Parts. Avoird. 


Water 14 oz. 


When this is dissolved, it must be added to a cold solution 
made up of 


Parts. Avoird. 
HDO ieiesteeust ER aaa 200 13 OZ. 
WY. RIOT: eec lc E 1,000 65 , 


It will be found more convenient to use grams as the weights; 
the bulk will then be about two pints, instead of the three and a 
quarter as in the above English weights. 


The plates should be allowed to stay in until fixed, and then, 
if time press, they may be washed in hot water. Those which 
have been immersed in chrome.alum will stand the water 
almost boiling without frilling, while the potash-alum treat- 
ment enables the gelatine to keep hard in water at a tempera- 
ture of 160 deg. F. The negatives may perhaps need working 
up afterwards, either by reduction or intensification; this may 
be carried out in the normal methods, as the hardening will 
in no way interfere.—F. G. P. 


The Bolton Amateur Photographic Society have been fortunate 
in arranging with Mr. T. Lee Svms, F.R.P.S., to open their winter 
session on Thursday, September 26, at the society's rooms, Cor- 
poration Chambers, with his lecture on “Genre Work." The 
president of the society will be very pleased to see as many friends 
on that evening as can come, and this invitation is specially given 
to the younger workers. | 
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GOOD vignette is attractive to 
most amateur photographers. 
It is true that vignetting has 
fallen under the ban of some 

workers, perhaps temporarily, but it 

still has an honoured piace among 
our operations. 

The old method of placing a punctured cardboard 
and some tissue paper over the front of the printing 
frame certainly takes longer time than the direct print 
from the whole negative. It also requires more fre- 
quent examination, lest the illuminant—generally sun- 
light—commit some irreparable mistake of over-print- 
ing or uneven vignetting. 

Nowadays we have to save time as much as possible, 
and get through our vignetting with more expedition 
than formerly. It is the purpose of this note to show 
how vignetting may be accomplished with some amount 
of dexterity, and in such a manner as may be most 
suited to our requirements. We have in mind the 
photographer who desires to get through a large num- 
ber of prints in the shortest possible time, and yet do 
his work well throughout. 

Vignetted prints or postcards on P.O.P. exposed 
to diffused sunlight would, for such a worker, occupy 
too long a period. Where by the daylight method he 
could finish a couple of prints, we intend him to accom- 
plish a dozen. This means something in time, energy 
and cash. 

The paper medium should, preferably, be gaslight 
paper, matt or glossy, as best befits the subject in 
hand; or it may be bromide. No hard and fast line 
need be drawn. Somebody says at once, ''It is so 
easy to vignette by daylight, and see the image in the 
making." That may be. But it is equally simple to 
vignette by gaslight under proper conditions. 

Assuming that in all cases we must have a vignetter, 
or a '' light-stopper,’’ two methods are open to us with 
gaslight and bromide papers :— 

(1) The gas-flame may be moved by hand, and 
the printing-frame and vignetter remain stationary; 
Or 

(2) The printing-frame and vignetter may be moved 
about the fixed gas-flame. 

Look at the first method. Here we may fix the 
vignetting cardboard, with plain or serrated aperture, 
by means of four push-pins, and move a gas-jct round 
the edge of the aperture at a distance of 10 to 18 
inches. This will produce a vignetted appearance in 
development. But unless we are extremely careful, 
even after several trials, the result will be very imper- 
fect, and not a little disappointing. It will be singu- 
larly lacking in uniformity. We shall have steep and 
gradual vignetting awkwardly commingled, and the 
print will probably be consigned to the W.P.B. Then 
we try again—and again. 

With the second method possibly our gas-flame is 
fixed as in the case of a wall-bracket or pendant. We 
are then put to the necessity of moving the printing- 


EE VIGNETTING BY SLIDE s j n. exXeinec. 
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rig! A HANDY APPLIANCE FOR POSTCARD PRINTERS. 
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frame and vignetter in curvilinear 
fashion round the flame. ^ The result- 
ing print will reveal the same dis- 
crepancy as with the first method—unequal gradation 
of slope. In one part the vignetting goes suddenly 
from jet-black to snow-white, while in another the slope 
is fully an inch in width. All this is due to uneven 
lighting around the edge of the vignetter, and I confess 
that bv either of these methods, it is difficult to obtain 
an equal slope of gradation, such as postcard printers 
in particular often wish for. 

After casting about for a better plan, I adopted one 
which has 
proved itself of 
great advan- 
tage, and 
readily ensures 
uniformity of 
gradation with 
any width of 
slope that may 
be desired. 
The apparatus 
is simple and 
well within the 
capacity of an 
average  tool- 
chest. The in- 
verted box 
shown in fig. 
I is provided 
with a back to 
hold the print- 
ing-frame and 
its vignetter. 
The height of 
this box should 
be adjusted so 
that the flame 
from a stand 
gas-burner will 
be opposite the 
centre of the 
negative, or of 
the portion of 
the negative 
which is being 
vignetted. For 
this '' stand "' 
I use a Bunsen 
burner, with 
the ordinary 
air -inlets 
closed, and a 
gas-burner in- 
serted at the 
top of the 
Bunsen tube. 
This arrange- 


Fig. 2.—(a) Exposure Box. 
(ò) Vignetting Stand. 


Fig. 3.—Sliding Peg in Slot. 
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ment also avails for ordinary gas- 
light printing where vignetting is 
not required. 


Now refer to the vignetting 
appliance, as shown in fig. 2. 
The exposure-box (a) holds the 


printing-frame and negative from 
which the vignette is to be made. 
The Bunsen burner is placed at 
the end of the vignetting stand, 
nearer or further from the negative 
according to strength of light 
wanted. 


Between box and Bunsen, the 
vignetting stand holds the per- 
forated cardboard in position. The 


stand itself is made to fit the height 
of the printing-frame. The three 
lower pieces of wood are at right 
angles to each other, and the top is 
made of two longer pieces, with a 
slot between. In this slot (fig. 3) 
a sliding peg is fitted, not too 
tightly, and on the upper side of this 
peg a small slab of wood is attached 
by a screw. The slab has a small 
dent sawn into its upper surface, to 
hold the vignetting card. The appa- 
ratus is then complete. It is advis- 
able to make several cards with 
different shapes and sizes of aper- 
tures, circular, oval, ovoid, cushion, 
etc. The card may be inserted in 
the dent (fig. 2), with the aperture 
high, low, or just as we please. We 
should make sure that the centre of 
the aperture is just opposite the gas- 
flame. This can easily be ascertained 
'y sliding the card to the end of 
the slot (fig. 3). 

Light the gas, and fix the impro- 
vised Bunsen two or three inches off 
the end of the stand. Then slide the 
vignette backward and forward 
through a length of two to four 
inches, according to the slope of 
gradation desired. It will be obvious 
that whether the slope be abrupt or wide, it will be 
uniform throughout. Equally clear will it be that the 
less we slide the card along, the narrower will be the 
slope of the vignette. The slide is actuated by the 
right hand, and will do its work effectively with any 
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part of the negative to which it is applied. Having 
once settled on the position of the card, we have no 
difficulty in completing at least twenty vignetted prints 
or postcards within an hour from one or several nega- 
tives. 


— 
INTENSIFYING PLATINUM PRINTS. 


[* a finished platinum print present a dull uniform appear- 
ance with scarcely any gradations, or have an unpleasing 
lack of contrast even for the “soft effect" extremists, do not 
throw it into the waste bottle, for it is quite possible to convert 
it into a perfect picture, which is, of course, a thing of beauty 
and, in the case of platinum, a joy for ever, with the expendi- 
ture of a very little trouble. The print may be intensified 
with a solution made up as follows :— 


Quinol (hydroquinone) 


DOL (DyGTIOQUIhODé) i2 eroe ric nra 15 grs 
dl rae ioo oc VBAMC TENENCIA RENE 7.5 grs 
Oc. So METRE aaar 0.5 OZ 
NV BIGE (OTSPHISUI Zociceecac npe tiad rad rentis EUR Z IO OZS 


Dissolve the three solids in separate portions of the water, 
and then mix together. 


Soak the print for a few minutes ia water, and then, having 
laid it in a dish, pour on sufficient of the intensifier to well cover 
it. Rock gently in such a way that the liquid flows about in all 
directions, not merely to and fro in straight lines, which might 
lead to irregular marks appearing. Gradually the picture will 
be seen to “pluck up," and the dark parts get darker. It must 
now be watched very carefully, and as soon as the desired tone 
is acquired, it must be quickly thrown into water and well 
washed. It is especially to be remembered that the intensifica- 
tion should be rather on the “under” side than the “over,” 
for it is always easy to add to it slightly if the dried print is 
not quite brisk enough, but to take off the deposit of silver 
without injuring the platinum is another matter, and would 
aot be so easily accomplished. 


P: P, 
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A good example of a background softly focussed, which recedes into distance. 


TESTING AN ORTHO. SCREEN. 


T is absolutely necessary for every photographer to know what 
speed his iso. screen is; that is, by how many times the expo- 
sure has to be increased with its use. Nor does this apply simply 
to home-made screens, but also to those which can now be bought 
so cheaply, for, as I have found by experience, the speed of a 
screen is not always that which is indicated by the maker. I 
bought a new screen only the other day, one manufactured by a 
very popular firm of plate makers, and supposed to be a four times 
one. I took some half-dozen pictures with it, and found them 
so much under-exposed that I made a series of experiments, with 
the result that I found my ''four times screen" to be an eight 
times one. Now this is bound to be a common experience, and 
proves the need for every purchaser of a screen to ascertain its 
exact speed value. 


To do this, load a double dark slide with two ortho. plates of 
the same speed, and expose the first without a screen, gauging the 
light with an actinometer. Develop this, and so make sure that 
your speed factor and light meter are working correctly. We will 
suppose the correct exposure to have been one second. Now put 
on the iso. screen, and with the same stop in the lens draw out 
the slide to its full limit and expose for four seconds. Then push 
the blind in an inch, and expose again for one second, and so on 
until the slide is pushed home, thereby ensuring a negative exposed 
in successive strips of four, five, six to ten seconds, or so. Develop 
this plate, and note the correctly exposed strip. If it is the four 
seconds strip, the screen is a four times screen; if the five seconds, 
a five times one, and so on. It is well to make a print of this 


negative to be quite sure which is the best section. JErr. 
—————* 9*9 
A NOTE ON DOUBLE LENSES. 


HOTOGRAPHERS who have R.R. and other forms of double 

combination lenses are familiar with the fact that by removing 
the front combination the focal length of the lens is doubled, and, 
if the camera has sufficient bellows extension, this extra length of 
focus can be made use of in photographing objects at a distance, or 
views with a too expansive foreground, such as roadway or river 
scenes. But with many outfits the bellows will not rack out quite 
far enough, falling short of the new infinity focus by perhaps only 
a quarter of an inch. In such cases the difficulty can be dodged 


by removing the back combination, and screwing on the front one 
in its place, for often the lenses are not quite symmetrical, and the 
infinity focus can just be reached. By leaving the front combina- 
tion in its place, and removing the back one, a midway focal length 
is secured. Thus, with a 5 in. doublet lens the focal length can 
be made into 10 in. by the use of the back combination only; into 
about 9% in. by reversing the front combination; and into about 
7i$ in. by using the front set in situ. It must not be forgotten 
that the values of the stops are proportionately altered. JEFF. 
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Bv Miss DOROTHEA SETON. 


From the Kodak Exhibition, now being held at 40, Strand, London, W.C. 


THE KODAK PICTURE EXHIBITION. 


HE Kodak Exhibition, at 

No. 40, Strand, W.C., will 
come as a surprise to persons 
who are only accustomed to the 
ordinary enlargements of prize- 
winning photographs which are 
displayed in dealers’ windows; it 
will come as a decided shock to 
those who are wont to ridicule the 
'* you press the button, and we do 
the rest " method of photography. 

Out of some twenty-eight thou- 
sand prints and enlargements which were submitted to 
the judges at the latest Kodak competition, some sixty 
were adjudged prizes varying from one to thirty 
pounds; and the negatives of these prints, which have 
become the property of the Kodak Company, have been 
enlarged into huge enlargements at the Kodak works, 
and are now on view for all to see. 

There are many well-known names amongst the prize- 
winners—Steichen, Stieglitz, Harold Baker, Mrs. 
Barton, Miss Annie Brigman—but these only made the 
exposures and developed the negatives, Kodak has done 
the rest, and, as a rule, Kodak has done it uncommonly 
well. It is not, of course, to be imagined that the 


N 


Company's enlargements of negatives by 

such individual workers as Steichen and $ 
Stieglitz are similar to the results that these 

men would have themselves obtained, but the wonder 
is that the work has been done so well. The enlarge- 
ments of Stieglitz's negatives are particularly good, 
especially that of ‘‘ Soap Bubbles," No. 7, in which 
the fceling of light and atmosphere has been success- 
fully maintained; and those subjects in which the figures 
are lit from behind, and, so to speak, silhouetted against 
the light, are not easy to handle. 

But when we come to the Novice Class we see the 
remarkably fine quality of the Eastman enlargements. 
Take No. 45, for instance; the original negative of 
'* The Pine Wood " was taken by Mr. J. Burns with 
a ten-shilling ‘‘ Brownie," and yet the enlargement 
makes a truly delightful picture of huge dimensions. 
The very imperfection of marginal definition, which is 
inherent in all cheap lenses, becomes an actual virtue 
in the enlarger's hands; and the softening of definition 
towards the edges of the picture tends to concentrate 
attention towards the path running through the centre 
of the pine wood. Over and over again we find slight 
imperfections in the shadow details corrected, and dark 
masses of shadows relieved and rendered luminous in 
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By Miss G. M. Cooper. 


From the Kodak Exhibition, 40, Strand, London, W.C. 


the enlargement. Thus really good and artistic work 
can be done with these small cheap cameras if Messrs. 
Eastman are allowed to complete the operation. 

In considering the question of the awards, two facts 
must be borne in mind: in the first place, the judges 
in this particular competition belonged to the American 
school of photography, and the present tendency of this 
school is to ascribe great merit to original and beautiful 
schemes of natural outdoor lighting; and therefore we 
find Steichen's tour de force, ‘‘ Mother and Child,” No 
60, awarded the first prize in Class A; and photographs 
taken against the light have scored throughout. How- 
ever, such subjects are undoubtedly beautiful, and the 
rendering of true values in such subjects is exceedingly 
difficult, and therefore the attitude of the judges is com- 
prehensible. In the second place, the pictures are not 
the original prize-winning prints, but enlargements 
made at the Company's English works; and however 
skilful the enlarger is, he cannot possibly always catch 
and elaborate the ideas of men like Steichen. 

Bearing this in mind, it is easy to imagine the beauty 
of Steichen's own enlargement of the *' Sheep Study," 
No. 1, with the sheep blended into a soft mass of tones; 
and the above-mentioned '* Mother and Child ° (with 
the imperfections in the values of the child's hand cor- 
rected during the enlargement) must have been quite 
good in the original; Stieglitz's '' Bubbles,” No. 7, 
however, has lost but little through enlargement, and 
although Stieglitz would probably have rendered the 
subject ina higher key, the Kodak work is excellent. 

Why has not Miss Annie Brigman's ‘* Melody ” (15) 


secured a first prize? It is certainly one of the gems 
of the collection, and it is good throughout, from the 
posing and lighting of the hand which holds the man- 
dolin, to the subdued lighting of the music illuminated 
only by the light reflected from the face of ‘* Melody." 
Possibly the judges may have considered the lighting, 
which might have been arranged by Rembrandt himself, 
somewhat artificial; but there is no doubt that Euro- 
pean judges would have thought differently. This 
picture, taken with a Kodak, enlarged on Kodak 
bromide paper, by the Kodak Company, is one of the 
finest pictures ever rendered by the camera. 

Mrs. Adams Armer's '' Mother, may I go Out to 
Swim? ” (No. 3), is a pretty subject, with a somewhat 
overcrowded background, and is greatly improved by 
enlargement. Miss Brigman scores another success 
with ‘‘ Dream ” (23), which is, however, hardly equal 
to ‘‘ Melody." ‘‘ Interior of Smithy '' (47), by H: H, 
Burns, a good rendering of a difficult subject. 
“ Feeding Time ” (57), by Miss D. Seaton, has secured 
the third prize in the same class, and this clever little 
snapshot of poultry feeding shows that the button was 
pressed at the identical moment that the chickens had 
grouped themselves in the most interesting manner. 

Of course, many photographers prefer to carry out 
the various stages of their work themselves; but those 
who lack time or inclination may safely entrust their 
films to the Kodak Company, with the knowledge that 
the development and enlargement will be executed in 
the best possible manner. The pictures throughout 
bear testimony to the fine qualities of the Kodak film. 
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MELODY. Bv Miss ANNIE W. BRIGMAN. 
From the Kodak Exhibition. 


One of the pictures in the Kodak Exhibition, now being held at 4o, Strand, London, respecting which our 
critic says: ' One of the finest pictures ever rendered by the camera.” 
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The Continuing and Isasting Powers of Some Developers. 


By WALTER 


O the busy professional, or the amateur loaded 
with a series of plates exposed during his 
annual holiday, the question of the speediest 
method of development is an attractive one. It 

is one I have studied for several years to facilitate my 
own work, but until recently lack of time prevented the 
necessary experiments to prove to others what I was 
myself fully convinced of. It is a subject, moreover, 
deserving of greater attention than has been accorded 
toit. Partly this is due to a slight feeling against any- 
thing approaching ‘‘ wholesale °’ development, there 
being still a strong tendency to claim too much so-called 
‘control °’ when developing in the usual one-at-a-time 
way. And this in spite of the fact that, given fairly 
approximate correctness of exposure, the factor of con- 
trol really becomes negligible. 

It is perhaps evident from the foregoing that the 
method of development that I shall advocate later, is 
one perhaps more especially suited to a series of plates, 
the majority of which have received correct, or at least 
sufficient, exposure. This condition is much oftener 
approached than is generally thought. The profes- 
sional in his study knows to a nicety the correct 


D. WELFORD. 


exposures under varying conditions of light and sub- 
ject, and his plates with unfailing regularity could be 
developed by machinery. The amateur, too, bringing 
home from a tour or holiday, say, a gross of plates, has 
in all probability exercised his '' control ° in the ex- 
posure, either by a meter or by experience. So also are 
the majority of his plates uniform and needing the same 
developer all through. 

An alternative method to mine would be the use of a 
very rapidly acting developer. For instance, one I have 
used gives fully-developed images in ten seconds. But 
in this case practically all control is lost, such a speed 
is too hustling, and even though I have somewhat 
deprecated the factor of control, I do not suggest its 
entire elimination. I have as much control as I 
require. 

A few rough trials proved to me that what I have, in 
the absence of a better word, termed the '' continuing ” 
action, varied considerably in the different developing 
agents. Let me explain the term. After developing 
a plate so far, it is placed in plain water. The degree 
to which it therein continues the development action is 
what I mean. And this is the first point of this paper. 
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By Mrs. Myra A. WIGGINS. 


From the Kodak Exhibition, 40, Strand, London, W.C. 


The second desirability is that of being able to use the 
same solution for more than one plate. And the extent 
to which this can be done with due safety also varies 
very considerably, the determinating factors being 
absence of stain and correct action of the solution 
within a reasonable time. 

With nearly eight years’ constant use of a certain 
method, one may be pardoned for believing in it. But 
to demonstrate it with sufficient clearness and correctly 
enough to withstand criticism is not by any means an 
easy matter. The points likely to be raised by others 
who read or criticise have to be provided for before- 
hand. This leads to profuseness, but I will endeavour 
to be as short as possible. 

As I am going to prove that the continuing power 
varies, naturally the first precaution is to ensure the 
similarity of exposure. To accomplish this I adopted : 

I. À slow plate, so as to be able to give long 
exposures. 

2. The exposures were made at a great distance from 
the illuminant, in order to diminish as far as possible 
the effect of any variance in the power of the light. 
Naturally, the longer the exposures, the less chance of 
any variation in the light used, which could only be 
small in any case, making any difference in the result. 
Slow plates also were chosen, so as to give as much 
light as possible in the dark-room, for reasons that will 
be seen later on. The plates were exposed to a gas 
burner, regulated by a bye-pass to a certain height. 


3. The whole of the exposures were made in strict 
sequence, not at different times, and therefore variation 
in the strength of the light could not be of very much 
consequence, if any. 

The plates used all came out of the same box, being 
cut out of whole plates. If the criticism is offered that 
plates in the same box may vary, I shall have to let it 
pass. But at least I have gone further than to rely on 
a batch number only, and I remove the chance of the 
plates varying by means of difference in storage. The 
plates were by a maker which I need not name, though 
they are probably the very best plates on the market at 
the present time. I chose the slow or landscape 
brand. The comparison with rapid plates is that of 
obtaining stronger contrast of image, or rather more 
easily doing so. But that is a matter quite untouched 
by my experiments, and is of no consequence to them. 
Moreover, my practical experience has been with the 
use of rapid plates, and as the slow brand gives the 
same results in so far as I am treating the question, 
naturally it is a matter of no importance. 

The plates were, of course, carefully marked, and the 
following popular developers used :— 


HyDROKINONE, PvRo-Sopa4, ORTOL. 


In development great care was taken to ensure accu- 
rate timing; and to ensure correctness of complete 
development I used a Wynne meter, so as to have the 
visibility or otherwise of figures and letters to decide by, 
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rather than the estimation of detail or density, an ad- 
mittedly difficult matter.” Further, the density—that is, 
the visual density—varies ; I do not mean the grada- 
tion. For instance, a pyro-soda-developed image is 
usually denser all over than that given by metol, 
rodinal, or ortol. So that by pronouncing a negative 
developed when a certain number or letter becomes 
visible a more exact test is thereby afforded in the two 
directions at which these experiments aimed. 

Briefly put, my object was: | 

1. To find which developer continued to act the 
longest after the plates had been removed from the 
solution and placed in plain water. 

2. The developer that could be used 
frequently. 

These two points constitute my method of rapid 
development, combined with sufficient control. And 
here, at the risk of appearing egotistical, let me give 
an idea of what I term quick work. Last July I re- 
turned from Belgium on Sunday morning, and as my 
wife was at home I had to go to church. On Monday 
morning I had a long-winded caller, and had to tackle a 
fortnight’s correspondence. About 1.30 p.m. I started 
to develop one and a half gross of half-plate films. 
They were dry on Tuesday evening. I did not lose a 
single film by anything connected with development, 
nor did I lose any sleep, any meal, or any chance of 
smoking. My only loss was in putting a half franc into 
the plate on Sunday instead of a threepenny bit. Now, 
vou critics, you can reckon out that loss. 

With regard to the water used in the experiments 
made to find the continuing action, fresh water was 
used for each plate and in separate dishes. Tap water 
was used, and the three plates inserted as developed, 
practically simultaneously, at least with a difference of 
only a few seconds, so that the temperature of the 
water was practically the same for each batch of three 
plates. "Therefore, for comparison of any three plates, 
the temperature of the water was a fixed factor. 

The developing formule used were as follows :— 


the most 


HYvDROKINONE. 

No. r.— Hydrokinone ..................... I3 oz. 
Soda-sulphite 4:5 eerta 12 5i 
Potass. brom. .................... I dram 
M OEIGE T E isle UE SU eH 80 oz 

No. 2.—Soda carbonate .................. 16 oz. 
hu udqE TTE 80 ,, 

Pyro-Sopa. 

Stock sol.—Pyro 4 etii sess e ideo I OZ. 
Potass. metabisul. ............. 70 gr. 
Water uessodisstuimios aute 54 oz. 

No. r.—Stock sol. ........................ I OZ. 
Mater uoono o uto eed eaa 20 ,, 

No. 2.— Soda carbonate .................. 2 OZ. 
Soda sulphite ..................... Dos 
Potass. brom. .... ene 20 gr. 
Water qusteneisedcreetud nans 20 oz 

ORTOL 

NO. 1.—0Ortol ike e teen e odas I OZ. 
Potass. metabisul. .............. Ys 
WY Aber? ue otto ups TE 80 ,, 

No. 2.—Soda carbonate .................. 16 oz. 
Potass. brom. .................... I dram. 
Water uulalsie e aE 80 oz. 


using in each case equal parts of the two solutions. 
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Plate developed until No. 1 on the meter became 
visible. The plate was then soaked in water for 
ten minutes. As No. 1 is the first stage on the 
meter, it practically amounted to removal of the 
plate upon the first appearance of the image. 


Before relating results, possibly I had better explain 
the enumeration of the meter, in case any reader is- 
unfamiliar with it. It commences with the figure 1, 
and goes on to 16, then the letters A to P, a total of 
32 gradations. 


Result of Test 1.— 


Ortol, P well printed out... 32 gradations shown. 


Hydro., G very faint ........ 23 T » 
Pyro, N very faint .......... 30 s » 
Test 2.— 


Plate developed to No. ro on meter, followed by 
same soaking. 


Both tests coincide, and clearly show the little con- 
tinuing power of hydrokinone as compared to ortol and 
pyro, and that these two are nearly equal in continuing 
power. A slight difference I will refer to later on. 


Test 3.— 


Rather a severe one. Taking the time for the 
appearance of the image, as in Test 1i, the plate 
was immersed in the developer for only half the 
time, and then soaked in water for ten minutes. 
Thus, in the case of ortol, as it took thirty seconds 
for the image to appear, the plate was in the 
developer fifteen seconds only. 


Here ortol gives decidedly the best result. Now the 
difference between ortol and pvro, referred to above, is 
that, given a certain amount of development to com- 
mence with, pyro is fairly equal to ortol. But in this 
test ortol shows its powerful continuing action. 


Result of Test 3.— 
Ortol, O just visible .................. 


Hydro., no image whatever......... o 3 
Pyro, 13 just visible i eei ots 13 T 
Test 4.— 


In this case the plate was developed until No. 1 
appeared, and then placed under a running tap of 
water for five minutes. Now, in soaking in a 
dish, naturally a certain amount of developer is car- 
ried in on the plate. but this test shows that the 
developer attacks the image after the surface has 
been washed. 


Result.— 

Ortol P visible c ode 32 gradations. 
Hydro., 4 very faint .................. 4 $5 
Pyro, N visible: oe 30 a 
Test 5.— 


The same, except that the plate was developed 
until No. 10 appeared. 

The poor continuing action of hydrokinone is here 
clearly shown, also that ortol is superior to pyro. 

Result.— 

Ortol, P well printed (more than) 32 gradations. 

Hydro., A visible ..................... 17 " 

Pyro, N very faint 
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Tests 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Actual times of development :— 


OR10L Hypro PYRO 
Secs Secs Secs 
To No. 1 on meter ......... 30 70 55 
35e i0 5 M. ESAE 45 100 65 
Testa ES 15 35 30 


Test 6.— 


A series of ten plates were developed one after 
the other in the same solution. The times occu- 
pied in development are here of great importance, 
and will be found in the following table :— 


RTOL. HYDRO. Pyro. 
No. Mins. Secs. Mins. Secs. Mins. Secs. . 
Wee I oO 5 0 2 20 
2 sepira: I O 5 o 3 8S 
B: hopanga IO 3 5 5 4 15 
a uude I 3 5 IS 6 30 
ETET I $5 5 353 20 action ceased. 
CRM P I 6 O 20 
vB m I 6 6 30 
mM I 7 6 43 
OF eros. Sess I 7 6 45 
oe ee 1 8 7 10 


In each case one ounce only of the developer was 
used, and there was not sufficient solution left after the 
tenth plate to continue, at least more than one. The 
tenth ortol plate came out almost exactly the same 
as the first, but the hydrokinone plate took about 
thirteen minutes, and was very badly stained. 
We may, therefore, say that pyro can be used 
four times, hvdro ten, and ortol considerably more 
than ten. But this must be modified by the 
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times required. A glance at the table fully explains 
this point, because to develop ten plates with ortol 
takes 10 min. 47 sec. actual time in the developing dish, 
whereas with hydrokinone it takes practically an nour. 
Or, in order to include pyro, taking four plates only, it 
takes with ortol 4 min. 8 sec., with hydrokinone 
20 min. 20 sec., with pyro 16 min. 10 sec. A point to 
notice also is how quickly pyro ceases to act 
altogether. 

To sum up, therefore, it appears that the combined 
advantages of continuing development action and last- 
ing power of solution are much superior with ortol than 
pyro, and hydrokinone is quite out of the running. I, 
however, do not consider pyro equal to ortol in continu- 
ing power, because, as related in Test 3, the action of 
pyro is rather a building up of density upon an image 
already partially developed, whereas ortol develops 
fresh detail. 

My method of rapid development is therefore ap- 
parent. It is to develop part of the way and then soak 
in water, and of course using ortol. Three ounces of 
ortol solution will easily develop twenty-four half-plates 
by this method. As regards cost, although ortol is 
more than double the cost of pyro, it will do five or six 
times the amount of work, and is therefore much 
cheaper. 

I should have liked to have had the tests illustrated, 
but with a meter one has to deal with very faint 
images, and the slight differences could not be cor- 
rectly represented by half-tone blocks, even when as 
carefully printed as THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
usually is. 


$*$9— ——— 


HOLIDAY WORH. 


HOTOGRAPHERS make hard work of their holi- 
days ; they make their hobby a burden to them- 
selves, and, what is of far more importance, a 

cause of annoyance to other people. 

The photographer spending his holidays at the sea- 
side too often thinks of nothing but photography, leav- 
ing his wife and family to go to the—Pierrots; he takes 
everything far too seriously, and so loses all pleasure. 
He is so careful and methodical that he eliminates every 
particle of chance, and so loses all opportunity of 
wooing either fortune or misfortune. Instead of taking 
his camera with his babies into the sea, and making his 
holiday exposures on them as they splash and dance 
among the ripples, he leaves his babies to the tender 
mercies of any shark or jellv fish, which is on the look 
out for a choice morsel, and makes his exposures on the 
castle, the dungeon, the crvpt, the cascade, the devil’s 
causeway, or whatever the lion of the place may be. 
Then having spent his day with the solitary companion- 
ship of his camera, he spends his evening alone in some 
chemist’s dark-room. To what purpose? ‘That he 
may take home one hundred and forty-three perfect 
negatives from his gross of plates. To be sure it is 
very dull at the seaside on an evening; but if our friend 
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assistant to develop they would have been developed 
quite as well, and perhaps very niuch better than he 
could have done them himself, and he would have had 
the evening to himself, which he might have employed 
in making exposures on the fireworks, or if it did not 
happen to be a fireworks night, then he might have 
finished up his day’s work with a few flashlight expo- 
sures, and so have brightened up the dulness of the 
place. I should even like to venture to suggest that he 
might have improved the shining hour if he had put his 
camera aside during the day, and, if he must make his 
exposures on the lions of the place, had taken it out, 
with his flash-in-the-pan accessories, to the castle, the 
dungeon, the crypt, the cascade, ctc.; with plenty of 
magnesium powder, and quick, backed plates, he might 
have got a series of negatives better even than those 
from which the postcards in all the shop windows were 
printed from; even a flashlight picture of such a simple 
subject as a beech tree, with the light arranged so that 
it shines through the leaves instead of on them, will 
perhaps open the eves of the holiday photographer to 
worlds more beautiful than any he had dreamed of 
when after his evening in the dark-room he had 
sought his virtuous couch, and entered the arms of 


had been wise enough to leave his plates to the chemist's Morpheus. 
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The Watchman who for long has watched and written, ofttimes 
with trenchant pen, in the pages of the American Amateur Photo- 
grafher, seems to have adopted a less conspicuous post in the new 
magazine, American Photography (New York); but his paragraphs 
are none the less interesting. Here is a clipping from the current 
number: ''Wonders will never cease. According to a trade paper 
in Germany, a firm in Friedenau has introduced an anastigmat 
with a working aperture of F/r.5, and to think of it almost takes 
our breath away; especially when it is added that the definition 


and covering power are better than anything else that has been 
constructed. But we have learned not to put full faith in all that 
appears even in trade journals." 


Orchestral Photographic Society.—We have received particulars 
of this society, which is intended for orchestral musicians who 
practise photography as a hobby. Information as to membership, 
etc., may be obtained from the hon. sec., Mr. H. H. Hainton, 13, 
Gainsborough Road, Bedford Park, London, W. 
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Dartmoor. 


HE party was 
not large, nor 
could it have been 
said that the photo- 
graphers composing 
it were specialists 
in archzological or 
antiquarian 
work, and yet 
the work done turned almost altogether upon those lines, as the 
sequel showed. 

From Princetown began the ramble of fifteen miles that 
comprised the outing. The company was under the leadership 
of two experienced Dartmoor trampers, and, to make matters 
more enjoyable, the scientific outfit of instruments of precision— 
in which, of course, cameras do not count—comprised a pocket 
aneroid barometer for indicating altitude (for which there was 
plenty of use), and two pedometers for the registering of leagues 
or other lesser linear measurements. Leaving the main road of 
travel, much scorched and dust-bedevilled by motors from Ply- 
mouth to Moretonhampstead, the byway past Tor Royal was 
taken. Soon after Tor Royal was passed entry upon the pathless 
moor was made, and a bee-line struck for a certain ancient cross. 
The party was not working by compass, but it may be said that all 
visitors traversing Dartmoor should carry a compass and a map, and 
should take note, while there is good light, of the direction of 
the wind. The reason for this is the fact that fogs arise at a 
moment's notice, or without any at all, and all there is then is the 
cry of the plover and the 
murmur of the many streams 
which by and by join forces 
and form rivers making way to 
the sea. This in parenthesis for 
strangers to the land. Consul- 
tation of the apparatus referred 
to indicated a rise and fall of 
ground, and the party ere long 
came to old tin workings, pos- 
sibly dating from the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, as they were 
well weathered, and to a much 
more modern fact—the dam- 
ming of a stream either for 
water power or for a_ town 
supply. A mile or so beyond 
that, about three miles or so 
from starting, a halt was made 
near the ruins of a big house 
with its courts and enclosures. 
Nothing but walls remained, 
though there were some window 
and door openings intact. It 
was black with age and the im- 
press of storm and weather, 
making the weirdness and de- 
solation of the scene most 
marked. This ruin may have 
been a farm, and if so all trace 
of man’s efforts in the way of reclaiming the moor had disappeared. 
The house was possibly a “ blowing" house, a place for the smelt- 
ing of the tin ore found not far away. Near by were several 
tumuli and kistvaens, the latter very ancient burial-places of the 
aboriginal races. 

But after the speedy disposal of lunch, a move was made for 
the side of Ter Hill, where, about fifteen hundred feet up, was 
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A Photographic 
Ambulation. 


THE DEVONPORT CAMERA 
CLUB'S OUTING. 


By a Special Correspondent. 


A note on a ramble arranged by the Devon- 
pert Camera Club which may prove sug- 
gestive to those who do not know the pic- 
turesque or archaeological interests of 
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found the ancient 
cross which had 
been the lure thus 
far. Perhaps the 
finest thing of its 
kind on the moor 
is “Childe’s 
Tomb,” which 
had been in view 
for a long while, 
but which was yet a considerable distance away. Childe was 
a mighty hunter of about seven centuries ago. There is a 
pretty legend about him, but it is not photographic. Plates 
having been expended on Ter Hill cross, the party moved on 
to the tomb. Some scrambling and jumping of brooks and 
water-courses brought the party to the tomb, which was 
duly secured, and in, perhaps, one of the most agreeable 
examples of lighting in the trip. The base of the cross here is 
a kistvaen, and the height above sea-level about twelve hundred 
and fifty feet. As the crow flies, from here to the next point 
sought—Nun’s Cross—was about a mile and a half, but unwinged 
biped could not achieve it on that measurement. Out of no- 
where, at this juncture, came a man in shirt sleeves using a bid- 
axe, and him the party plied with questions. By his advice the 
wall of the New-Take was followed. About a mile further, on 
looking back, a cross was seen that might have been visited if 
its position had been known. But it was left for another day. 
Nun's Cross is a simple emblem memorial like many others, and 
it stands near a garish new 
cottage, stuccoed in the most 
modern way, though cheek by 
jowl with it are the rude huts 
in which formerly lived a 
moorman and a long family. 
This was the last of the crosses 
visited by the party. Inciden- 
tally, it may be said that these 
Christian memorials are be- 
lieved to be guides or marks 
set up by monkish hands in the 
days of the great monasteries 
of the west, by which the long 
stretches of the moor might 
be traversed. Those most 
likely to have been associated 
with the erection—of which 
there is no record, though 
much good work in relation to 
them has been done by W. 
Crossing in “The Crosses of 
Dartmoor "—are the Abbey of 
Tavistock, that of Buckland 
(Monachorum), and that of 
Buckfast, together with the 
Priory of Plumpton. 

From Nun's Cross a hunt 
was made for Classenwell Pool, 
the only sheet of water (and 
that possibly artificial) on the moor. Tea was secured at Leather 
Tor Bridge. The scene hereabouts was exquisitely beautiful. It 
is the locality of the historic legend of Drake's achievement, the 
bringing of the water to Plymouth town, where now is the great 
Lake Burrator, and near by the quaint village of Sheepstor, with 
the one-time residence and the tomb of the first English ruler of 
a Malay (or Bornean) State—Rajah Brooke, of Sarawak. 
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A YA By Themas Bolas FCS5.-F.IC. 


THE NOTION OF THE WEEK: LUMIERE'S ONE-PLATE COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


At last the much-talked-of Lumiére '* Autochrome plates ”’ 
have reached this country, and although at the moment of 
writing the plates are not actually purchasable, specimen 
packages have been issued from the London agency of 
Messrs. Lumière, and in a few weeks the plates will be on 
sale. 

In appearance the new plate is not unlike an ordinary 
negative plate, but when viewed from the glass side a 
blackish substratum is seen to be between the glass and the 
sensitive emulsion. This blackish substratum is the essen- 
tial feature of the novelty, and is the one factor by which 
what is substantially, and speaking broadly, an ordinary 
plate becomes capable of yielding a positive heliochrome or 
photograph in colours, by a camera exposure about equal 
to that which was usual in wet collodion davs. This positive 
heliochrome is visible in all its tints and colours five minutes 
after the plate has been removed from the dark slide; but 
to complete the heliochrome so that it shall be brilliant and 
clear, about half an hour's work in daylight is required, the 
operation which takes most time being drying the, plate 
previously to varnishing, but a quick method of drying will 
doubtless be discovered before long. 

Now for that scientific or technical explanation which 
will enable the student of phvsics and chemistrv to fully 
understand this reallv surprising development of modern 
photography—details in amplification of those given in THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER three years ago (June 30, 1904), 
when the method was in the experimental stage. The 
blackish substratum between the glass plate and the sensi- 
tive emulsion consists of a layer of crushed or flattened 
starch grains imbedded in a film of impervious varnish, 
but these starch grains are not colourless like ordinary 
starch grains. They are dyed or stained, one-third of them 
being stained orange-red, one-third green, and one-third 
blue-violet. These coloured grains of starch are mixed at 
random before being laid down on the glass. Under a 
magnifier this composite colour-screen looks something like 
a crazy patchwork quilt, but to the unaided eve the compo- 
site screen appears like a grey or blackish film, as the 
individual colours are not distinguished. 

In exposing the plate, the glass side is directed. towards 
the lens, so that the light before it reaches the sensitive 
film has to pass through the above-mentioned mosaic screen 
or substratum composed of coloured starch grains. In 
addition, it should be remembered that the sensitive film is 
orthochromatised, and a five or six times yellow screen, 
specially adjusted by Messrs. Lumiére, is used in conjunction 
with the lens. 

Let us now study what happens, bv considering how the 
red portions of a camera image influence the plate, and 
mutatis mutandis this study will apply to all other colours 
and combinations of colours. The red light does not act on 
the emulsion immediately under the green grains of starch, 
and this for the simple reason that the green grains are 
opaque to red rays. The orange grains of starch and the 
blue-violet grains, on the other hand, allow a certain amount 
of red to pass and consequently a developable spot is formed 
behind each orange and blue-violet grain. On ordinary 
development, therefore, the result is that the orange and 
blue-violet panes of the mosaic are blocked out, and the 


mentaries to natural colours. 


green panes only are uncovered. Therefore green light only 
passes, the light complementary to the colour of the red 
object in the scene. If the process is stopped at this stage 
the result is a negative with tints complementary to those 
of Nature, an inversion of the natural effect in a double 
sense. 

The Lumière process may be stopped at this stage, but an 
‘inversion ’’ process is introduced by which the negative 
first developed not only becomes a positive, but there is at 
the same time an inversion of the colours, from comple- 
Thus, to follow our special] 
instance, as given above. When the negative image is trans- 
formed into a positive image, the deposit behind the orange- 
red grains and the blue-violet grains is removed and replaced 
by a deposit under the green grains. Then the green colour 
disappears and a full red takes its place. 

How is it all done? We now come to working details, as 
we saw them carried out, or rather assisted in carrying 
them out, a few days ago, and with highly successful results. 
The dark-room light screen should be the deepest and 
purest red or extreme spectral red, and the gas should be 
turned down, or other means should be taken to reduce the 
light to the lowest point which will allow seeing, or rather 
groping, with vision as a partial aid. Light of all colours 
affects the plate, and, speaking broadly, all colours are 
about equal in their intensitv of action, but, fortunately for 
the orthochromatic worker, there is an extreme red, or a red 
on the margin of spectral invisibility which is scarcely a 
factor in Nature's colour scheme. Still, the plate must be 
exposed as little as possible, even to this extreme red. 

As exposure of the sensitive film is to be through that 
composite colour screen which is between the sensitive film 
and the glass plate, it is obvious that the plain glass side 
of the plate must be turned towards the lens, so the extra 
delicate outer surface of the sensitive film would in 
ordinary cases be in danger of damage by contact with the 
spring of the slide, but sheets of specially smooth and 
chemically inactive cardboard are provided as a protection. 
Hence, in loading the dark slide this is the order: 1. Plate 
with the plain glass side downwards or towards the draw 
shutter. 2. Special protective card, with its black face laid 
carefully and without slip or friction against the coated side, 
and the slide being now closed all is ready for exposure, 
but a special vellow screen, supplied by Messrs. Lumière, 
must be fitted so closely to the lens, either in front or 
behind, that no trace of light passes between the mount and 
the screen. If a fixed focus camera is used, or if focussing 
is by a mark on the board, the screen should be behind the 
lens. It will then lengthen out the focus of the lens to an 
extent corresponding to the thickness of the plate and so 
allow for any focal error due to the film being at the back. 
If tne yellow screen is in front of the lens, it will be suffi- 
cient to shift the lens backwards to the extent of one milli- 
metre after focussing. Other methods of adjustment will 
suggest themselves to the practical worker. 

Exposure in full English midday and mid-summer sun. 
shine may be reckoned as one second for a lens at F/6, and 
exposures for other hours, seasons, stops, and conditions 
may be deduced from the above by the Hurter and Driffield 
actinograph. There is not much latitude of exposure in 
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this process, and each worker should use the actinometric 
method he knows best, but probably the exposure instinct of 
the experienced photographer will serve best of all. 

The exposed plate having been placed in an opaque de- 
veloping dish, and the dish being covered with an opaque 
sab, pyro-ammonia developer is poured on, and the dish is 
rocked for 23 minutes, this time being a fixture. Anv inspec- 
tion during development is quite interdicted, as the intensity 
of the dark-room light is, or ought to be, far below that 
intensity which would allow of inspection, and the plate must 
only be exposed even to this light during brief periods like 
that occupied in transferring from the dark slide to the 
covered dish. The developer used in the first instance is 
prepared from two stock solutions: A. Pyrogallic acid 3 
grammes, alcohol 100 c.c.; B. Bromide of potassium 3 
grammes, ammonia s.g. 0.92 15 c.c., water 85 c.c. For use 
mix water 100 C.C., A 10 c.c., and B ro c.c. 

Let us now pause to consider the state of things in the 
developed film at this stage. Putting aside for the moment 
any colour screen effect, we have a negative image consist- 
ing of reduced metallic silver imbedded in a matrix or mould 
of unaltered silver bromide. The ordinary fixing process 
would consist in dissolving away this mould or reverse of 
unaltered silver bromide and leaving the negative image; 
but now we do just the contrary. We rinse for half a minute 
or so and then anti-fix, if I may coin a word. We dissolve 
away the negative image of reduced silver by a bath of acid 
permanganate of potassium (water 1 litre, permanganate of 
potassium 2 grammes, sulphuric acid 10 c.c.), and leave the 
cast, matrix, or reverse in unaltered silver bromide. As 
soon as the permanganate solution (bath for producing “ in- 
version") is on the plate, the operator is finally delivered 
from the discomfort of the exceptionally dull red light, and he 
may carry the dish out into the full daylight ; indeed light is 
esential at this stage, as the outstanding silver bromide, which 
in itself is of the nature of a positive, must be fully reduced 
or blackened by a second development. The acid permangan- 
ate, having acted for three or four minutes, is rinsed away 
and the plate is flooded with a diamidophenol and sulphite 
developer (water 1,000 c.c., anhydrous sulphite of soda 20 
grammes, diamidophenol 5 grammes). This is the second 
development, and now the true colours, as distinguished from 
the complementary colours evolved in the first developer, 
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appear distinctly for the first time, although they faintly 
show while the plate is in the acid permanganate. It is easy 
to see when the second development is complete, as the silver 
bromide must be blackened throughout, but two minutes is 
about the usual time. A washing of 20 or 30 seconds dura- 
tion is now required, then an extremely dilute acid perman- 
ganate solution (the ‘‘ inverting " bath diluted with 50 
vols. of water) is poured on and allowed to act for a minute 
or so, after which another rinsing with water prepares the 
plate for the third development, or intensification. A. Pyro- 
gallic acid 3 grammes, citric acid 30 grammes, water 1,000 
c.c. B. Water 100 c.c., silver nitrate 5 grammes. Mix, the 
instant before use, A 100 c.c., B 10 c.c. This must be kept 
in constant motion on the plate, and it ought to be allowed 
to act until the image appears rather too vigorous. A short 
washing of say half a minute's duration must follow, after 
which a solution of permanganate of potassium, 1 to 1,000, 
is poured on the plate and allowed to remain for three or 
four minutes. Then follows a rather long washing, which 
should last for four minutes, after which the plate is cleared 
or fixed in a usual acid “hypo” bath. Two minutes will 
suffice for fixing, after which four minutes of washing is 
sufficient, if care be taken that the water is kept in 
change and motion. After swinging off the superfluous 
water, and wiping the back of the plate, the film may be 
dried by fanning, assisted by an extremely gentle warmth. 
Finally the plate is varnished by flooding the film with the 
usual dammar and benzine varnish: one part of dammar in 
five parts of real benzene, or benzole, as distinguished from 
light petroleum. 

With regard to the reproduction of the Lumière helio- 
chrome not much can be said at present except that satis- 
factory replicas in monochrome may be obtained by making 
a contact negative on a panchromatic plate by ordinary 
gaslight, i.e., not incandescent gaslight. At the first stage 
of developing the Lumiére autochrome plate, a negative with 
complementary colours is obtained, and contact printing 
from this on an autochrome plate will give positive helio- 
chromes, but in the present stage of progress this course is 
not to be recommended. Indeed, the same may be said of 
the reproduction of the Lumiére positive by contact print- 
ing on the Lumiére autochrome plates, followed by the full 
procedure as detailed above. 


——— *————— 


POSITIVES FROM POSITIVES. 


Bv FRED. G. PALMER. 


OR those workers who have not as yet turned their attention 

to the ‘‘Ozobrome”’ process the following method of obtain- 
ing positives from positives, in this case bromide prints from 
à positive transparency or a lantern slide, is recommended. 

If it be a transparency of a fairly large size, say half-plate 
Or Over, expose a piece of bromide paper behind it in contact, 
but if it be a lantern slide, the picture should be enlarged to 
suitable dimensions by projection. In either case the result 
wil be the same, namely, the production of a paper negative. 
This must be developed in the ordinary way, then washed for 
fifteen minutes, but not fixed. It is then taken out of the dark- 
room into the full daylight, and allowed to—spoil? It certainly 
looks like it, but the resources of the chemist are almost un- 
limited, and just because a thing looks ruined it must not be 
imagined that it necessarily is so. 

As soon as the paper negative has assumed a uniform colour, 
and is to all appearances hopelessly spoilt, take it back to the 
dark-room and oxidise the silver which has been reduced by 
the action of the sunlight. This solarising is a very well-known 
action, especially among photographers who take those moon- 
light (?) effects with the camera facing the sun, when the image 
of the sun is found to print out negative, while the rest of the 
picture is, of course, positive. The silver has been solarised. 

But to return to our *sunned" bromide print. This must 
be oxidised, which is best done bv means of chromic acid; a 
solution. of half an ounce in one pint of water will do the 
work in thirty seconds; a longer immersion is neither necessary 
nor advisable. Now wash thoroughly in plenty of water for 
five to ten minutes, and redevelop. This time a developer 
must be used in which there is neither a free alkali nor an 
aikaline carbonate (carbonate of soda or potash). Amidol is 


perhaps the best, as the only other ingredient is sodium sulphite, 
but any similar developer will do, so long as it agrees with 
the above injunction. 

This part of the process is in no way different from that 
ordinarily followed. When developed to the proper extent, the 
print is washed well, fixed as usual, and washed again. If it 
should happen that the high lights are a little dusky through 
the solarising having been carried a trifle too far, they may 
be very easily cleared by soaking a pledget of cotton wool in a 
fresh and dilute solution of potass. ferricyanide, and clearing 
with this the parts which are not up to the required standard 
of brightness. 

It will be noticed that by this method, which only occupies 
about five to ten minutes longer than printing directly from 
a negative, the positives may be obtained without the trouble 
of preparing that negative, and, incidentally, if the picture be 
a large one, the saving in outlay, which is far from in- 
considerable. 

Other advantages are that any number of prints may be 
taken from the same transparency without injury to itself or 
the purchase of secret solutions. 

The only places where there seems to be in actual practice a 
danger of going wrong are, first, in exposing the paper negative 
to the sunlight. There is no necessity to choose a special dav, 
bright or dull makes no difference, except that a very little more 
time is required in the latter case. The print must acquire a 
uniform tint, and change its colour completely, just as the tint 
paper does in some makes of exposure meters. 

Second: The oxidising should not be prolonged appreciably 
over the thirty seconds set forth above, in order to avoid getting 
a print which lacks proper colour value and distinction. 
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By A. W. BROMLEY. 


enthusiastic amateur. Naturally, therefore, he be- 

comes an unpaid expert adviser to his customers. Very 
few dealers object to this, provided the people who ask for 
advice are actual customers and they do not encroach too 
much upon his time. 

A few words about the diflerent amateurs one meets in the 
course of business may be interesting, and perhaps instruc- 
tive. The man who is fastidious because he is a bad worker 
is a curious psychological study, but a very common type. 
He is slovenly or careless, and most of his results are 
failures. Of course he will not admit, even to himself, that 
the fault lies with his method of working. If he buys his 
solutions, he blames them; if he prepares them himself, he 
blames the plates, and tries another brand. Gradually he 
develops an attitude of extreme fussiness towards all photo- 
graphic requisites. For him there is only one plate good 
enough—the make with which he happened to get a few 
decent results. He is also very particular about everything 
being ‘* quite fresh." 

An incident contrasting the fussiness of the raw amateur 
with an expert’s absence of fussiness occurred a few months 
ago. A small seaside dealer had in stock a packet of plates 
of an unusual size, which he knew to be at least three years 
old. About half a dozen amateurs declined to accept the 
plates when told how long they had been in stock. Then a 
man, whose name is well known in photographic circles, 
happened to call at that shop and ask for that particular size 
of plate. ‘‘ I’ve only one packet, and they're over three 
years old,” he was told. After examining the much-rejected 
packet of plates carefully, he said, ‘‘ These plates are at 
least five years old. I can tell by the printing of the label.” 
He bought them, and a few days later developed them in 
the same shop. ‘I shall make at least £5 out of that packet 
of plates your customers wouldn't buy,” he announced as he 
showed a dozen good negatives. 

A certain number of people lack a sense of the fitness of 
things, and a few of them are amateur photographers. 
Among these are the people who go for advice to a shop 
where they do not deal. The man who buvs a camera in 
the city and then asks a dealer near his home to explain its 
use is a bad example of this class. But there are others worse 
than he. A man once went into a suburban shop and said, 
“ I see you sell photographic materials, so I suppose you 
know something about photography. Can vou tell me 
what is the matter with these prints? " The prints were 
examined and discussed, and the dealer was profuselv 
thanked for his courtesy. ‘‘ I buy everything I want in the 
city,” said the grateful one. ‘‘ I like to have things fresh. 


A LMOST every photographic dealer is a more or less 


The business of T. Naylor and Sons, manufacturers of photo- 
graphic apparatus, has been purchased bv Mr. Edgar Scamell 
as from July 26, and will in future be carried on bv him at No. 
4, Hanway Street Works, Hanway Street, W., instead of at No. 
13, as formerly, the old name of the firm being retained. 


Bristol Photographic Club’s Exhibition wil be held from 
October 5 to 12, and entries will close September 23. The 
following are the open classes and awards: A, pictorial, any 


subject: awards, eight bronze plaques, six certificates. B, 
technical; awards, three bronze plaques, three certificates. C, 
lantern slides, sets of four: the awards will be given to single 
slides in the best sets; awards, three bronze plaques, three certifi- 
cates. D, pictorial, any subject, open to residents in Bristol or 
within twentv-five miles radius; awards, two bronze plaques, three 
certificates. The hon. exhibition secretary is Mr. J. S. Guthrie, 
23, Berkeley Square, Clifton, Bristol. The question of exhibition 
awards received much attention. from the committee of the club, 
who finally decided to give several plaques of equal value in each 


I knew you wouldn't mind answering a little question like 
that." Fortunately there are not many of his stamp, or 
shopkeepers would have to put over their doors, '' This 
establishment is open for the purpose of doing business.” 

Very amusing is the amateur “ who puts on side." He 
may or may not be an expert, but in any case he talks much 
bigger than he is. He delivers lectures on photography in 
the shop, and advises the dealer how to conduct his business. 
“ You should stock So-and-so's plates,” a brand never asked 
for. This gentleman always has prints from his best neya- 
tive in his pocket; but, of course, they are not his best. Oh, 
no, the best are at home. Years ago, when l was younger 
and more easily impressed than I am now, a gentleman 
called and asked to look at a camera. He was shown the 
one referred to. *'Is it a Beck lens? " he asked. ‘* Let me 
sec." He opened and looked through it. ** No, I see it 
isn't," he said. It was not, and I felt that I was privileged 
in meeting an expert in lenses. A very little reflection, how- 
ever, convinced me that neither he nor anyone else could 
recognise a lens in that wav. In a subsequent conversation 
he gave himself away completely; he was not an expert in 
lenses, neither was he in anything else connected with 
photography. | 

It is inevitable that a hobby which develops enthusiasts 
also develops bores. Of course, it is a pleasure to listen to 
an enthusiast who is an expert, and can show work possess- 
ing merits beyond those of correct exposure and development. 
But there are enthusiasts who are not producers of artistic 
photographs, and who have a great deal to say that is not 
worth saying. There are three kinds of enthusiasts—the 
expert, the man who realises that his enthusiasm may be a 
nuisance to other people, and the bore. We cannot all be of 
the first kind, but we can all avoid being of the last. 

Just a word for faddists. Every dealer could make a iist 
of the leading plates and papers in the order of their popu- 
larity. If vou ask a dealer for a brand he does not keep, 
be sure you are in a minority in your preference. You mav 
have good reasons, but, at any rate, the majority are not 
with you. My experience of amateurs is that the more 
expert a worker is, the less violent are his prejudices. An 
expert has preferences, but he does not waste more time and 
shoe-leather upon them than they are worth. Also, don't 
exaggerate the importance of freshness. I have known an 
amateur decline plates because they were a month old! All 
the best makes are good for four or five years, and I have 
seen excellent negatives from plates nine years old. Re- 
member, unless vou are a stranger living miles away, a 
dealer would much rather sell vou nothing than something 
that is not satisfactory. 


^ 


class, and to depart from the usual practice of placing the winning 
pictures in so-called “order of merit.” It was felt that pictorial 
photographv had advanced too far for any such attempt at placing 
to be satisfactorv, and that the best interests of the art demanded 
the alteration. For whereas the bulk of art critics would agree 
closely in their choice of the best six or eight pictures, yet probably 
no two would place them in the same order, owing to artistic 
judgment being so largely a matter of temperament. 

The “ Rajar ” camera offered monthly by Messrs. Rajar, Limited, 
of Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best print on “Rajar” P.O.P., 
has been awarded to Mr. W. James, Meadowside, Truro. The 
paper on which the print was made was purchased from Mr. E. C. 
Argall, 9, High Cross, Truro. 

Edinburgh and Midlothian Eleventh Annual Home-Workers’ 
Competitive Industrial Exhibition will be opened by Dr. Andrew 
Carnegie on October 16 at 6 p.m., and will continue for ten 
days. Particulars mav be obtained from the secretary, Mr. A. 
T. Hutchinson, 15, Leith Street, Edinburgh. 
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Fixing Bromide Prints. 


My fixing solution is made up as follows: Water, 32 0z.; hypo, 
$ oz.; potass. metabisulphite, 1 oz. I allow 1 oz. solution 
for every half-plate bromide print immersed twenty minutes. 
Am I quite safe? J.W.F. 


That should be quite safe, provided you allow plenty of time in 
it. It is better to give a little too much than not enough. Your 
bath seems to be rather strong for prints; we should prefer more 
water. 


Combined Bath for Brown Tones. 


I have a number of glossy P.O.P. prints to tone and fix for 
a friend. There are several kinds of P.O.P., but they are not 
marked in any way. My friend wants brown tones. Can you 
suggest a suitable formula for the work? : 


As the different kinds are all mixed up, you would probably suc- 
ceed best with a tungstate combined bath, which gives reddish 
brown tones on most papers. The following is a reliable formula: 


AM aer duree ute to depo e dense Ud CERE 35 0z 
Ammon. sulphocyanide ...................... ses. 300 gr 
Sodium tungstate Jic desde sets eer eere ries 180 gr. 
TAY PO... ote etos db po evo cassa bo OR 6 oz. 

B--Gold chloride o eret nne ener IS Er. 
Distilled water 2: n recreo E D Der En E Hoa 4 Oz. 


When dissolved, pour B, a little at a time with constant stirring, into 
A. Prints should be deep in colour, and must be immersed with- 
out previous washing. When sufficiently toned (they dry darker) 
they should be thoroughly washed. 


" Hektograph '' Copying Pad. 
This is hardly a photographic query, but would you kindly give 
me a formula for making a copying pad, sometimes called a 
hectograph, or multigraph? I would much prefer the one with 
glue, rather than gelatine, as it is much cheaper. My tin is 
capable of holding a quart. W. P. 


The following formula is taken from a book published by the 
British and Colonial Druggist : — 


White lead sorcas voies sc chee. d ues eR Edda 114 Oz. 
Best Scotch glue 24: 0r treno eri reri Ro eS 3 oz. 
Distilled water -ucaioeneeseueezs uode edge situs aes 12 OZ 
Glycerine- paarini e Io ee ER EA 18 oz 


Soak the glue in the water for one hour, and then dissolve it by 
gentle heat, adding the glycerine. The white lead should be 
made into a paste with a little of the solution, incorporating it 
thoroughly, and finally adding it to the bulk with thorough stirring. 
lf you want more than the foregoing quantity, you had better in- 
crease it by one-third, which will yield a trifle over a quart. 


Lenses in Sea Air. 


Kindly tell me if the dampness of sea air (when photographing 
waves at close quarters) affects a lens to any extent; and, if 
s0, what is the remedy? H. F 


The mere dampness of the air will have no ill effect. If the spray 


All questions must be written legibly, with name and full postal address 
of the enquirer (not for publication), and 
BE ACCOMPANIED BY 
ADVERTISEMENT PAGE xxvii) and addressed to the Editor, 
“The Amateur Photograpker,” 52, Long Acrs, London, W.C. 
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strikes the surface, it may cause a deposit of salt, which may be 
overcome by careful removal with a piece of old cambric moistened 
with distilled water. Avoid friction. 


Coloured Screen for Dark-room. 


I am fitting up a dark-room which has a skylight window. Is 
there any sort of transparent red paint I could buy, or make, to 
paint the glass with, instead of making a wood frame to hold 
ruby glass? Rusy. 


We know of nothing suitable, such paints being liable to flake 
and bleach. Why not use a screen covered with ruby and canary 
medium? That would be cheap, easily made, and effective. 
Although hardly a paint, you would find an excellent screen could 
be made by coating plain glass with gelatine solution 
well stained with Bertha pink M and Bertha tartrazine 1. 
You could perhaps apply it with a brush (of course in a warm state), 
but it is primarily intended to be applied by flowing. The stained 
gelatine is easily prepared, and forms a perfectly safe filter for 
developing all kinds of plates. 


Mottled Sky. 


Will you please tell me what is the cause of the mottled ap- 
pearance of the sky of this negative, and if same can be im- 
proved by any means? J. McA. 


The mottling is caused either by leaving the plate in the de- 
veloper without rocking, or else by not washing out the developer 
before putting the negative into the fixing bath. The latter would 
not matter, if you had taken the ordinary precaution of moving the 
plate occasionally while in the hypo. There is no remedy. 


Borax in Single and Combined Baths. 


Some time ago I saw a formula for toning and fixing comprised 
of gold chloride and borax. Can you give me that formula, 
and, if so, is it a combined bath or single bath? R. P. 


If the formula was for ‘‘toning and fixing" it was evidently a 
combined bath, but borax and gold are also used for separate 
toning. A separate toning bath (requiring the subsequent use of 
a fixing bath) is made as follows: 


Water 


Borák c ——Á——— —Í 100 gr. 
Gold chloride | «isi dessisssavavesessatenceccahebenaeaeersas 4 gr. 
The following is a combined toning and fixing bath: 
ARTY DO peer 8 oz. 
Potash- alum- egaseceeceeoettts qo vetere ea ats 6 oz. 
Water. cL 80 oz 


When dissolved, add borax (dissolved in 8 oz. hot water) 2 oz.; 
let stand overnight, and decant clear liquid for use. 


BSW ater, coti ne pats Na KENEEN 8 oz. 
Lëad acetate. 4 diteaqee green Meu e rer aas 64 gr. 
Gold chlotide- serrr serta A Re Ce eA IPEA RUNE Ta 15 gr. 


This solution must be shaken up before use; it must not be filtered. 
For use, add one part of A to eight parts of B. Immerse the prints 
without previous washing. 
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NFINITE is the variety of taste, and so we print the following 
letter, which, somewhat belated, refers to the reproductions of 
Mrs. Cadby's and Baron de Meyer's pictures, which we employed 
to illustrate Mr. A. J. Anderson's article on Flower Photographv 
in THE A. P. for August 13. 

We may remark, for those who sympathise with our correspondent, 
that we do not necessarily present these reproductions as illustrating 
the best that has ever been done in flower photography, though, as 
some of our readers will remember, Baron de Meyer’s hydrangeas 
and waterlilies were shown at the New English Art Club last year, 
and Press and public were, almost without exception, loud in their 
praises of them; and there is no need to apologise for the manner 
in which they have been reproduced in our pages. Of course, if 
they are regarded as illustrations of the particular flowers, illustra- 
tions which might assist a florist in identification of a particular 
species, they will prove inadequate. We can assure Mr. Mitchell 
that the “plenty of useless foreground," as well as the cutting off 
of part of the flower head are evidently as deliberately intended as 
they are essential to the design or composition, and possibly the 
author would claim that the fact that the waterlily subject ‘looks 
quite as well upside down" is precisely one of its chief virtues. 

Whatever our own taste may be in the matter, these very pictures 
have been applauded by the critics, and are eagerly sought after, 
and we should be lacking in our duty to our readers if we did not 
keep them enlightened as to what others admire as well as on other 
occasions furnish what they themselves prefer. 


To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Siz,—On looking through the issue of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER for the past week, I was much struck with the illustrations 
accompanying the article by Mr. A. J. Anderson entitled “ Some 
Principles of Flower Photography.” One’s first impression on look- 
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ing at them was, that they could not be meant seriously, but on 
reading the article to which they were attached it was obvious that 
this was not the case, and it was likewise inconceivable that THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER should deliberately attempt to put to the 
test the credulity and tolerance of its circle of readers. It is an 
insult to the intelligence of the average photographer to ask him 
to accept such productions as setting a high standard of flower 
photography. To take the large illustrations in the order in which 
they occur, we have, first of all, two heads of hydrangeas, or, to 
put it more accurately, part of one head and the shadowy semblance 
of another, hanging over the side of what very much resembles an 
ordinary toilet tumbler. The flower heads are not even good 
specimens of their kind, and the top part of the principal head 
(viz., the one in focus) is actually cut off, when there was plenty 
of useless foreground to sacrifice. In the next picture, that of water- 
lilies in a glass vase, the same trick has been played with the left- 
hand side of the vase, for no reason whatever, as there is plenty 
of room to spare on the right-hand side, and the whole thing is 
so nebulous that it looks quite as well upside down. The third 
picture, * The Curvature of Rushes," is unspeakable. A few 
uninteresting curved lines on a dull grey ground; that is all. I 
am quite prepared for the contention that much has been lost in 
reproduction, and am willing to take it for granted that such is 
the case; still, the criticism is not directed against any point in 
which loss of detail or contrast would count for much. ow I ask 
you frankly if you think that the reproduction of such work is likely 
to enhance the reputation of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER? If 
this is the best that THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER can give us as 
samples of high-class flower photography, then I for one shall 
cease to be a subscriber, and shall seek for instruction elsewhere.— 
Yours, etc., S. C. C. MITCHELL. 
1, Draper's Gardens, London, F.C. 


SS 


Competition.— We are asked to announce that a monthly competi- 
tion is now running in connection with the M:?/ gate Monthly, in 
which a set subject is given and the following prizes are offered : 
First, £2 2s. ; second, £1 1s.; and third, ros. 6d. The negatives 
from which the prints are made must be on “ Federation” plates, 
The journal is published at 3d. per month, and may be obtained, 
together with the plates, from the Millgate Menthly office, Long 
Millgate, Manchester. 


Rotary Specialities.— he Rotary Photographic Company, 12, 
New Union Street, Moorfields, E.C., will send free on application 
a pocket price list of their specialities, which include self-toning 
paper and cards, many varieties of bromide paper, negative paper, 
carbon tissues, P.O.P., etc., besides many useful accessories. 


Photography for Beginners.—Encouraged by the success of last 
year, the Willesden Polytechnic Photographic Society has again 
arranged for a series of six lectures, specially designed to instruct 
beginners, the subjects being “Hand Cameras and Stand 
Cameras," “Development,” ‘Reduction and Intensification,” 
* Printing," “Combination Printing," and ‘‘ Retouching.” These 
lectures will be given at the Willesden Polytechnic, Priory Park 
Road, Kilburn. The fees for same are included in the subscription 
to the Willesden Polytechnic Photographic Society, which is 5s. per 
annum, the society's financial year being 1st October to 3oth 
September. Any further particulars can be obtained from the 


hon. secretary of the society, Mr. William Axten, Ravenscourt, 
Ealing Road, Wembley. 


Velox Monthly Competition.—The monthly competitions which 
are being held by Messrs. J. J. Griffin and Sons, Ltd., of Kingsway, 
London, W.C., are entirely for those who have never won a prize 
before, and hence the prize-winners mentioned below are debarred 
from again competing, so that there is an increasing chance for 
others. The winners in the current competition are—1st prize, 
£2 2s., C. Green, Trawden Forest; 2nd, #1 1s., R. Barclay, 
Clonmel. Winners of consolation prizes of ss. each are G. M. 
Tavlor, F. T. Norris, W. A. Attridge, D. Deans, O. Goldsmith, 
J. B. Irvin, F. W. Walker, F. H. Nield, A. G. Else, W. F. Bache, 
W. Findley, and Miss F. Wickham. These competitions will be 
continued monthly until further notice, and particulars should be 
obtained from Messrs. Griffin and Sons, at address given above. 


Terme of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer,” 
sent poet free on date of publication. 

United Kingdom (f 

Postal Union \ 


Six months, 7s. 6d. Twelve months, 15s. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lp. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


HERE is now little more than a fortnight 
within which to send Lantern Slides for our 
annual competition, which closes positively on 
September 21. We have already published 
occasional reminders of the date, awards, 
etc., but it may not be out of place to do so 

once more. There are six classes for sets of six slides— 
landscape, marine, portraiture, architecture, still life, 
miscellaneous—and competitors may enter one or all 
classes. The beautiful '* A. P.” plaque, which has been 
universally admired, in both silver and bronze, will be 
given in each class, and special awards for past medal 
winners. The closing date is September 21. 
S e G 

Mr. F. Martin-Duncan has sent us a copy of a list of 
lectures which he is prepared to give, and we advise 
secretaries of societies and similar institutions to com- 
municate with Mr.  Martin-Duncan, 39, Bradley 
Gardens, West Ealing, London, W., and obtain full 
particulars, terms, etc. These lectures, most of which 
have to do with natural history subjects, are quite 
unique in character, and are illustrated with remark- 
ably fine lantern slides and cinematograph pictures, 
which on many occasions have held a critical audience 
literally spellbound, whilst Mr. Martin-Duncan's manner 
as a lecturer invariably wins an almost affectionate con- 
sideration on the part of his listeners. 

oS og & 

Our contributor of Cycling Notes recently advised the 
tourist to get his plates sent by single boxes from the 
maker or other reliable source to various points in his 
journey, thus ensuring their being fresh and in good 
condition. The Postal Photographic Company write 
to remind us that this is just the sort of business they 
have laid themselves out for, namely, the prompt dis- 
patch of any photographic materials free of all charges 
for post or carriage. ‘‘ Postal Photographic Company, 
Rotherham,” will find them. 

e BBC ao 

The Ozobrome Company advise us that the increased 

demand for Ozobrome materials has necessitated re- 


moval to more commodious premises at 122, Alcroft 
Road, Kentish Town, London, N.W., where, in addition 
to supplying the materials for Ozobrome and Ozotype, 
the company will undertake the making of Ozobrome 
prints from customers’ bromide prints, and they will 
also supply suitable papers for the oil process, and paper 
coated with plain gelatine for special purposes. 
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Readers wishing to emulate the seaside tin-typist 
should take an opportunity of seeing the special 
apparatus supplied for this purpose by Mr. Jonathan 
Fallowfield, 146, Charing Cross Road, London, W. 
One of these, the '' Taquta,’’ is an automatic affair by 
which with little more than pressing a knob and pulling 
a handle a little circular picture about an inch in 
diameter is made in a few minutes. Mr. Fallowfield 
has made arrangements for practical demonstrations of 
the '' Taquta ” to be given at '' Pastimes,” 53, Strand, 
between 3 p.m. and 10 p.m. 


& & 


The photographic exhibition at Letchworth (Garden 
City) which has just closed formed a considerable 
attraction to residents and to visitors to the Cottage 
Exhibition, which, by the way, is still open. Owing 
to the newness of the place a large show of local work 
could hardly have been expected, but several good 
examples of the work of local amateurs were to be 
seen. Three works by Mr. Horsley Hinton occupied a 
prominent position, and some excellent loan collections 
were sent by the Cambridge Society and other societies. 
The exhibition was opened by Mr. Pett Ridge, who 
made a humorous speech, and the following prizes 
were awarded :—For photographs not taken on the 
Estate. (A) Landscape: (1) ‘‘ The Harbour Steps,” C. 
E. Flemming; (2) ‘* Sunlight on the Lagoons, Venice,” 
D. E. Batey; (3) '' Twilight Reflections,” Chas. Brown. 
(B) Architecture: (1) ** The Arm of the Abbot's Chair, 
Elv,” C. E. Flemming; (2) ‘‘ Church Ruins, Ayot St. 
Laurence,' " F. W. Cannon. (C) Portraiture: (1) 
'* Study of a Head," W. Shaw; (2) “A Portrait,” C. 
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E. Flemming. For Landscapes taken on the Estate: 
(1) ‘* Harvesting in Garden City," C. Brown; (2) “At 
Radwell," C. E. Flemming. 
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Ordinary medicine bottles are sold as eight-ounce, 
six-ounce, two-ounce, and so forth, but it is generally 
recognised that the capacity is only very approximately 
indicated by these popular designations. It appears, 
however, that the less careful section of dispensing 
chemists are in the habit of taking the capacity for 
granted, and in making up mixtures they simply fill the 
bottle with the solvent. The medical officer of health 
for the City protests against this practice, and in sup- 
port of his protest he cites the case of a batch of reputed 
six-ounce bottles which held on an average 54 drams 
in excess, an error of 114 per cent. Hence it is urged 
that the solvent (generally water) should always be 
weighed or measured. Careful photographic workers, 
when making up solutions in bottles, usually mark the 
bottle with a writing diamond at the exact height to 
which the liquid should be made up. In addition, we 
may remark that litre flasks, half-litre flasks, and other 
graduated apparatus supplied by the leading chemical 
apparatus firms, are extremely accurate. 

e o & 

Reporting on the danger to delicate observations, 
many of them photographic and involving long expo- 
sures, the Astronomer-royal says that the vibrations 
from the London County Council generating station 
can be effectually damped out, as far as they affect the 
mercury surface, by making the film of mercury in the 


T first sight it may appear to be a work of supereroga- 

A tion, in these days of film-packs and other devices that 

are designed to enable one to expose expensive flat 

films with the utmost celerity, to draw attention to such an 
antiquated affair as a changing bag. 

My adopting it arose from the fact that when away from 
home, and using dark slides, I developed the habit of doing 
my plate changing under the clothes of an ordinary bed. 
The method consists of sitting at the side thereof, and 
having stripped back the clothes, the plate-box and slide are 
arranged, the clothes carefully drawn back and the arms 
inserted under them, this being done with care to prevent 
the stray passage of light. 

There is really no drawback about changing plates by 
feel, particularly if they are all * backed "—Aas they certainly 
ought to be—in fact, with some modern colour-sensitive 
plates you have to do it in the dark anyway—so having your 
head in a bag, so to speak, doesn't make much difference! 
I may say that I have changed a good many dozen highly 
sensitive plates in this way, and have not, so far as I am 
aware, spoilt any by it. I don't pretend that you can 
develop plates in a bed. I've never had the hardihood to 
try—I should think a day of reckoning would loom in the 
near future, but still perhaps it may be workable. 
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amalgamated trough as thin as practicable. In ordinary 
photographic work the reflection from a mercury 
surface is not necessary, and as regards the effect on 
the telescopes themselves, it is pointed out that further 
experience is necessary before anything can be said with 
certainty. Probably the time may come when a sister 
observatory to Greenwich may be required in some 
secluded and elevated position; but in spite of the 
growth of London's activity Greenwich must remain the 
headquarters of our national observatory. 
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Initiative in photographic record is being taken in 
Austria by the Architectural Association, if we may give 
a short name to the somewhat verbose title, Der Oster- 
reiche Ingenieur und Architektenverein. The photo- 
graphic archives to be gathered together are to be 
classed under the various states included in the Austria- 
Hungarian empire, and each collection is to include 
fortresses, castles, churches, ancient monuments, 
characteristic scenes of every-day street life, great 
engineering works, railways, canals, with their water 
systems as pounds and flood-gates, docks, geological 
characteristics, coasts, vegetation, and ethnological 
types, this latter being an important feature in relation 
to so varied a population as that included under the 
Austrian dominion. We gather that these comprehen- 
sive photographic archives will be published and sold 
to the general public in a cheap form. Surely this 
scheme has points worthy of imitation over here. A 
scheme like this, if made to cover in a worthy style the 
whole British empire, would be a landmark in history. 
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THE FORGOTTEN CHANGING-BAG. 


By BASIL SCHON. 


Where the changing bag proper comes in, is when one 
is using a camera, with perhaps only two slides, far away 
from the friendly bed and still more so from a dark-room, 
and when for some reason it is desirable to expose a number 
of plates. 

The one I have had made is composed of black velveteen ; 
two yards at is. 7d. a yard are required—it seems that 
this is the cheapest available, at any rate in a country 
town. 

It is in the form of a roughly square bag, of double thick- 
ness, each side about fifteen inches long, and is provided at 
opposite ends with sleeves of about ten inches in length, 
fitting at the ends with an elastic terminal, so that they grip 
tightly the sleeves of the user. This size is what can be 
made from two yards of material. I use it for quarter- 
plates, but it would probably do for half-plates at a pinch, 
though I think a larger size would be better for general use. 

As a final hint, I may add that when there is the choice 
between shade and sunshine, it is, of course, used in the 
latter, the more blinding the better. If the weather happens 
to be dull, the bag can be placed in a puddle—or the changer 
can sit in it—whichever is preferred. 

Lastly, to quote Mark Twain, I hope you don't think I 
write for fun! 


——————ÀM————— 
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OZENS of readers of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, I dare 
say, are possessors of Ticka cameras, and a great many are 

no doubt, like mvself, occupied throughout the day, and have only 
the evening to devote to their hobby. After returning from the 
holidays with a number of spools exposed, it is a matter of no 
little concern to get prints from each negative, and when an 
enlargement is required the absence of davlight is apt to upset one's 
plans, for the Ticka printing-box is really a davlight enlarger. I 
arrived home from work the other evening intent on making a 
few enlargements. I found, however, that the davlight was too 
weak for that purpose, and was preparing to give the work up for 
the time being, when the thought occurred to me to try enlarging 
by gaslight. I have seen from time to time advertisements in the 


"TICHA" WRINKLE. 


By WALTER BOOTH. 


photographic journals of an article for converting a daylight 
enlarger into a gaslight enlarger, the main principle of which is to 
concentrate the light equally over all the negative. The Ticka 
nevatives are so small, I found by holding the negative end of the 
printing-box directly in front of a Welsbach burner the light was 
strong enough to spread the light equally over the whole of the 
small Ticka negative. I gave an exposure of sixty seconds for a 
negative of average densitv, which exposure I found on develop- 
ment to be correct. The resulting print was equally as good as 
any done bv davlight enlargement. I have not seen this method 
previously mentioned with regard to the Ticka printing-box, and 
I am sure it will be welcomed during the coming winter, when 
with a great many of us daylight working is practically impossible. 


September 3, 1997. 
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ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-FOURTH LESSON. 


Those Holiday Exposures. 


W "hom about those holiday exposures? You are 
home after a delightful time in the country or 
by the sea, or if you are not home yet you soon 
will be, and then you will be confronted with the serious 
task of developing some dozens, or perhaps scores, of 
exposed plates or films. 


Duty First. 


Of course, after an absence from home and those 
scenes wherein you are accustomed to play your part in 
the world’s progress, there will be things in arrears, 
certain dropped threads to pick up, and no matter how 
anxious yOu are to see what your plates have in store 
for you, if you are wise you will first put your worldly 
affairs straight—duty first. There’s a very good 
principle in life, that when you have several things to 
do and are undecided which to tackle first, always start 
with the one you like least, and then follow with the 
one which is next least acceptable. The things we 
like doing we are always somehow able to find time for, 
just as a man who is a dipsomaniac always manages to 
find money for drink, though it may be impossible for 
him to find the wherewithal to buy food, a night’s lodg- 
ing, or clothing. Has this ever struck you before; one 
can and does nearly always find the means and the time 
to do what one very much wants to do? But this is a 
distinct digression. So just straighten things out a bit, 
and then set to work to steadily develop the exposures 
made during your holiday. 


Plates or Films. 


Are they plates or films? Now it is just at this home- 
coming and developing stage where I always feel that 
the man who uses plates scores. Of course, the user 
of films has had his advantage on the holiday; he carried 
no weight, could reload without a dark-room, could 
with a film-pack make a series of rapidly successive 
exposures impossible to the glass-plate man; but now 
we are home. What then? Well, of course, the film 
enthusiast and champion will tell you that you can 
develop roll film in the long strip quite easily, 
holding each end, and passing it to and fro 
through the dish of developer. Yes, it can be done, but 
it requires a good deal of courage at first, and not a 
little dexterity at any time. With flat films, such even 
as those in the film-pack, you can, as I have described in 
these lessons, and again more fully in one of the little 
books devoted to development,* develop automatically, 
putting them into wooden clips, and floating 
them on a much-diluted developer; but this is perhaps 
at present too novel or revolutionary a method for the 
reader to adopt, and so, on the whole, films present some- 
thing like a difficulty when development comes to be 


* By the way, have you got those “Little Books"? There are 
four of them, costing 4d. each. They are written specially for you. 


considered. The Kodak method, of course, is one way 
out of the difficulty: the roll of film is placed in an 
apparatus, and by turning a handle as if you were 
mincing meat or grinding coffee, the film is in due 
course developed. Very clever, and, truth to tell, 
nearly always very successful. Still it is not every- 
one’s method, and so if we have during the holiday put 
up with the extra burden of glass plates, we now reap 
the benefit, because with a glass plate—a thing which 
will lie flat, and which you can within reasonable limits 
handle—development becomes easier and certainly more 
interesting. 
Developer. 


Are you one of those who still believe in the super- 
lative virtues of some particular developer? Because, if 
so, take the word of a fairly old hand, that practically 
any decent recognised developer will do as well as 
another. Yes, I mean this in all sincerity. Of course, 
your expert worker trying to get a particular result 
might come a little nearer to this desideratum with one 
solution than if he used another, but we are not, I take 
it, thinking about such exact results as that. No, for 
all your purpose I do not care if you use pyro, metol, 
hydroquinone, rodinal, or any other reagent, your re- 
sults will be about the same; so dismiss the worry of 
what developer to use from your mind. It is not so 
much what developer as how to use it that I am chiefly 
anxious on your account. 


How to Develop. 


Although sufficient has been written to fill volumes 
on pouring on the developer, yet there are those 
every day who err in this respect, and ruin what might 
have been a good negative simply by pouring on the 
developer in a clumsy manner. 

I wonder whether you have ever poured your tea into 
the saucer (awfully bad form, I know, but at a railway 
station, etc., some such vulgarities are pardonable), and 
then having cooled it, have poured it back into the 
cup. Now that requires a steady hand and a certain 
amount of care. It is just the same when pouring on 
a developer. I wonder if you ever poached an egg— 
perhaps not—but I have, and in a yacht’s cabin with a 
heavy sea going, and I was proud of the breakfast dish 
of six poached eggs with bacon and not one broken! 

Well, there again, it is simply a question of care, 
common intelligence, and keeping your nerves. Yet I 
find every day quite capable photographers pouring on 
the developer in a stupid, clumsy manner, splashing it, 
or spilling it, and as often as not pouring it so that 
some portions of the plate remain uncovered for quite 
a considerable portion of the entire time of development 
—consequence, unequal development—some parts thin, 
some parts thick, and so on. Of course, it is not quite 
easy to describe how the developer should be poured 
on, but I will try, so please follow me carefully. 
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Place plate in dish, have ready in the glass measure 
sufficient developer to thoroughly and completely cover 
the plate when it is poured on. Don't be stingy. An 
extra half-ounce of developing solution will hardly make 
a farthing's worth of difference, yet this extra half an 
ounce may just save the negative from disaster. So 
don't be stingy. 

Now then hold the dish containing the plate in the 
left hand, and taking the vessel containing the developer 
in the right, bring the two together—inclining each to 
each—slightly tilting the dish as you bend the measure 
down towards it. Then with a deliberate but not 
hasty movement pour the developer out in one wave— 
don't let it splash, don't let it dribble, and as the whole 
contents of the measure are discharged, simultaneously 
begin to rock the dish in the left hand, not necessarily 
from one end to the other, but with a sort of circular 
motion, the purpose being to ensure every part of the 
fiim being simultaneously, or as nearly simultaneously 
as possible, covered. 

Really the thing is perfectly simple provided it is not 
done too hastily or with excitement. 

Why not rehearse? Suppose before pouring in the 
developer you get some old plate, and try a little water 
—take the same quantity of water that you would take 
of developer, and pour it over as just directed. Some- 
how you cannot succeed? Is that so? Well, that’s 
unfortunate, but don’t despair; there is no reason why 
you should be down-hearted. There is a way out of the 
difficulty. Don’t pour the developer at all, but, vice 
versa, put the plate into the developer. Mind you, I 
would rather not recommend such a course, yet it may 
prove your way out of a difficulty for the present, but 
DO TAKE NOTE OF THIS, that if you place the developer 
in the dish and then slide the plate in, you must instantly 
run your finger over the surface—short finger nails, 
please, because you must not scratch the surface of the 
film. Run your finger—a clean finger, mind !—over the 
whole surface, so as to disengage or disperse the bubbles 
which are certain to form and cling to the surface, each 
leaving behind an irritating round spot. 

Learn to pour the developer on properly, if you can; 
if not, then slide the plate into the developer. 
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How Long? 

Now here’s just the difficult question—how long 
to develop? Well, let us see what happens. Soon 
after you pour on the developer, certain parts begin to 
darken; next, certain other portions, perhaps you will 
then be able to make out the scene, only, of course, in 
reverse, the trees will-be nearly white, the sky as nearly 
black, and so on; then you hold up the plate and look 
through it towards the red light of the dark-room lamp, 
and there you see your negative, and you think that now 
is the time to transfer it to the fixing bath. Don’t, for 
goodness’ sake, for if your plate has behaved in the well- 
mannered fashion just described, each part coming up 
in due succession, then you may know that you have a 
well and properly exposed negative, and if exposure is 
right, then development is easy. But don’t think of 
stopping development just as soon as the plate looks 
right. Remember, that as you look through the film 
you are looking through a veil, a layer of sensitive film 
underlying the image, which the light has left un- 
affected, and the fixing bath’s function is to remove this 
by dissolving it; then think what the image will be like 
without that underlying semi-transparent layer—how 
thin it will be—and so you must continue developing 
until you have let the image acquire more density. 
Here is where patience comes in. Keep on gently rock- 
ing, and then after a few minutes inspect the plate 
again. Ah! you can scarcely see through it now. 
That’s all right; return it to the developer a little longer, 
and then when it really seems to be almost opaque run 
it under the tap and transfer it to the fixing bath. 

But suppose your plate does not behave in the way 
described, suppose as soon as you pour on the developer, 
or a few seconds after, the whole thing becomes dark, 
and when you hold it up and try to look through it you 
can see very little, and the sudden greying over turns 
to black, and what you thought would be a picture—it 
was one on which you counted most—seems now hope- 
lessly blurred in blackness, which you could not stay 
nor account for,— 

Well, it’s a pretty clear case of over-exposure. What’s 
to be done? We will see next week. 

A. Horsey HINTON. 
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THERE ARE NOW FOUR OF THEM! 
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Bristol Photographic Club's Exhibition.—The judges will be 


Mr. F. M. Sutcliffe (pictorial) and Mr. Abel Lewis (technical). 
No charge will be made, except a registration fee of one shilling, 
which will admit any number of exhibits, and, in order to prevent 
overcrowding of the exhibition rooms, there will be a selection 


OUR “Little Books" on Photography, written expressly for 
the novice—clear, concise, and well illustrated. The price of 
each is 4d. 

The latest additions are ‘Correct Exposure" and “Home 
Portraiture,” and, really, if after perusal of the first-enamed you 
cannot get correct exposures nearly every time, we don't know how 
you are to be helped, whilst we are confident that in “ Home 
Portraiture" the most prevalent faults in this branch of work are 
hit upon and their prevention explained. 

It was originally intended that these ''Little Books" should 
reprint and so perpetuate the weekly Elementary Lessons for 
which THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER has become famous. This, 
however, was found impracticable, and so, whilst preserving the 
same character and keeping to the very simple style which has been 
so universally welcomed, the matter has been entirely re- 
written and the illustrations, for the most part, specially made, and 
as has been already said, the price for each book is fourpence. 
The titles of the four Little Books are, Zo Make Bad Negatives 
into Good, Developing Made Easy, Correct Exposure, Home 
Portratture Made Easy. 
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committee consisting of Mr. John Fisher, Hon. A.R.C.A., Mr. 
Percy Lewis, and Mr. Fred Marsh, F.R.P.S., who will have power 
to reject any exhibit. All exhibits sent in, whether they are 
selected or not for exhibition, will, however, be passed before the 
judges. 
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“ Perfection." — Rarely indeed are 
one's eyes gladdened by the sight of an 
absolutely flawless negative: a negative, 
I mean, which is not only chemically perfect 
—neither over nor under exposed, locally or 
otherwise, and with a steady scale of grada- 
tion from translucent glass through a myriad greys 
to solid opacity—but is also free from pinholes, frilling, 
scratches, finger-marks, et hoc genus omne. Somewhere or 
other upon its beautiful expanse we are sure to discover, by 
careful searching, a fault of greater or less prominence. 
And the more nearly immaculate is the negative, the more 
blatant is its one point of failure. As the Spanish proverb 
says : *' A spot is most seen on the finest cloth." Similarly, 
a pinhole is most obtrusive on the fairest picture. 


“The Spot is Cursed "—Wordsworth.—One might write 
a sermon upon the subject of The Pinhole, starting with its 
various causes, treating of the prevention of those causes, 
descanting on their cure when preventive measures have 
proved futile, and finally winding up with a peroration of 
invective against the pinhole as a curse of photographic 
humanity and an inducement to much loss of ordinarily good 
temper. ‘‘ Brethren, the pinhole is small, but see how far- 
reaching is the mischief he worketh," and so forth. I am 
sure there is a moral to be drawn from the pinhole; but 
I’m not guite clear at the moment as to what it is. There 
is something symbolical in the fact that the pinhole is usually 
undetectable in the developer. We hold up the plate to the 
red lamp and say to ourselves, ‘‘ At last! The perfect nega- 
tive!” Sometimes not until it is dry do we learn that for 
the hundredth time we have deceived ourselves. For behold, 
pinholes shine like stars in the sky and seem to wink at us 
in mockery. 


Making Bad Worse.—The smaller the pinhole is, the 
more trouble he gives us. A fat pinhole can readily be 
* touched out" with a camel-hair pencil. As everyone 
knows, the secret of pinhole-killing is to not-quite-fill the 
transparent dot. The spot of Indian ink, or what not, with 
which you make Mr. Pinhole to vanish into his surroundings. 
will only make him appear all the clearer if you allow it to 
reach his verges. If you entirely fill the hole with the ink, 
be sure the ink will overlap the margins of the hole, and you 
will not only be making the pinhole himself black, but a 
circular edging of the surrounding film black too; and the 
film, being already partially opaque, will look blacker than 
the pinhole. Thus you will be worse off than before. For 
where there was a transparent spot, printing black, there 
will now be a semi-transparent spot with an opaque rim 
round it, printing as a circle of white with maybe a faint 
grey nucleus. . 


Where to Stop.—The remedy for which, as I say, is to 
not-quite-fill the pinhole with ink. An excessively thin 
ring of untouched pinhole is to be left round the centre dot 
of ink. The central dot, and the transparent rim, are 
together so small as a whole that they neutralise each other 
on the print and are invisible: whereas, if you had entirely 
filled the pinhole, the resultant dot would have printed out 
and been quite plain to the eye. Given that you were 
pe on platinotype or gum or carbon, no harm would 

ave been done. A white dot on a platinotype print is easily 
touched into invisibility with an ordinary lead pencil; and 
on gum or carbon, a touch of the pigment performs the 
same simple miracle, in an instant. But P.O.P. is less 
readily retouched; and if we are to make perfect prints on 
P.O.P. we must either have pinhole-less negatives, or else 
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learn to touch-out our pinholes with the cunning moderation 
which leaves a hair’s-breadth rim untouched. 


The P.0.P. Pinhole. —But the very minute pinhole—how 
are we to deal with him? How leave a rim, when his whole 
area is so tiny that the merest touch of the camel’s-hair 
pencil blots him out, and a bit of surrounding film as well, 
work we never so gently? Well, I must say I often think 
it wiser to let him shine in peace. If he is very, very small, 
he won't show much on the print, for the black dot he makes 
will be very, very small likewise. Still, if he's plumb in the 
middle of a nice piece of white cloud or lake, or—worse still— 
adorns the visage of our best girl, some sort of measures 
must be taken against him. The faint-hearted may print 
the negative on such excessively rough paper that Mr. Pin- 
hole is lost in one of its surface furrows and doesn't show. 
But that is cowardice. Let us see if we can’t circumvent 
him, and print our goddess on the smoothest of P.O.P. 
without betraying the fact that she had a smut on her nose 
in the negative. 


For the Trembler. —The skilled fighter of pinholes will 
attack even this scarcely visible foe with the same old 
camel's-hair pencil, and unerringly vanquish him. But 
these notes are not written for the skilled one. They are 
written for him who as often as not misses his pinhole by 
a fraction of an inch. I confess I am myself one of those 
whose hand trembles (an affliction bv no means confined to 
non-teetotalers), and I find it extremely difficult to take a 
straight aim with the ordinary camel's-hair pencil. For a 
oint-blank aim, mark you, is essential. Mr. Pinhole must 
e dealt with by means of just one touch—no more. You 
mustn’t peck at him. One firm but gentle dot—and he 
vanishes. (“ Out, damned spot!” as Shakespeare says.) 
But oh, how hard it is to plant that firm but gentle dot full 
in the middle of his liliputian anatomy ! 


The Mapping Pen. —Well, I have found the secret to be 
this: Use what is called a ** mapping pen” instead of the 
camel's-hair pencil. I can't explain why it is, but a pen, 
with its stiff nib, is far easier to aim straight at so micros- 
copic an object as a small pinhole than a brush of any sort, 
however fine-drawn. But you mustn't jab the mapping pen 
through the emulsion. Don’t blame me if you bore a hole in 
the film the first time you try this dodge. 1f you were going 
to write a letter with this pen, you wouldn't approach the 
nib vertically to the paper, would you? No, you'd bring 
it down slantingly. That’s precisely what you must do to 
the negative. Using a camel's-hair pencil you may strike 
the negative with it vertically; but using the mapping pen 
you must strike it at an angle. 


Drawing Dots. —Moreover, just as the pen reaches the 
surface of the film you must, as it were, pull it back along 
the film, to make a mark, exactly as though you were going 
to draw a line. Of course you don't really draw a line: 
you draw a dot, and instantly afterwards, the pen's point 
quits the film again. It is possible to draw incredibly small 
dots this way—you won't believe me till you've experimented. 
And you won't believe, too, how firmly it is possible with 
safety to press the point of the pen (always provided you hold 
it slopingly) against the film. Using the brush, you merely 
* touch " ; using the pen, you actually press. Do you under- 
stand? You will, as soon as you try the thing. And if you 
haven't tried it, and are as hopeless a pinhole-bungler as I 
am, you'll bless me for the tip. For the mapping pen makes 
pinhole doctoring a positive pleasure to many who have 
never been able to handle with any comfort the camel’s-hair 
pencil. 
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A Rainy Day.—I have 
just come in from per- 
forming the penalty which 
one pays for wheeling 
when the barometer points 
a warning finger to 
" Change "—namely, the 
inevitab!e and weary 
wipe-down of a muddy 
machine. It has rained in 
torrents—rained as it only 
rains in summer—and I 
and my trusty bike have suffered accordingly, for we were caught 
many a long and weary mile from home. The camera, too, would 
have suffered but for its wrappings; which consist not only of the 

so-called waterproof case (which hardly 
"A— serves to keep out the mildest shower), 
- -i Pew but in addition an inner wrap of india- 
— “ts Het, . rubber focussing cloth. This does a treble 
= MCA 4 | duty. it keeps off unwished-for light 
rrr ele” . while focussing on the too-little-hooded 
" Wd ' screen; it keeps out dust, more or less, 
during dusty rides; and it keeps the 
camera dry even when its bag is almost 
sopping. 
Rubber Focussing Cloths.—The slight 
- extra price which we pay for a thin flexible 
x rubber focussing cloth, compared with one 
made of twill, is well ** worth while." See 
that the rubber is of the best and most 
flexible, though ; and don't leave it lying about in strong sunshine 
for any serious length of time, or it may get dried up and develop 
cracks. I bought my focussing cloth at an ordinary rubber “ em- 
porium," where they sold everything from squeaking dolls to hot- 


water bed bottles; but I believe I am correct in saying that rubber - 


squares, peculiarly imperishable and suitable for.the purpose, may 
be had from Pegamoid, Ltd., Queen Victoria Street, E.C. At a 
pinch, though, a piece cut from an old mackintosh coat will do. 


Wet Carieras.—It is by no means impossible to manipulate one's 
camera in rain; and the results often repay the trouble involved. 
Rain must not, it need hardly be said, fall to any appreciable 
extent upon the camera, or damage will 
result. To get any ordinary wooden 
camera—unless it be a “ tropical’? model— 4 E^, D 
really soaked through, means warping and | p 
all sorts of other troubles; not to mention 
fogging of the plates or films: for the 
photographic emulsion abhors damp 
vapours. Still, a highly-polished piece of 
cabinet work, such as a camera, does repel 
the insidious raindrop for a marvellously 
long time; and if fairly soon wiped dry, no 
harm comes of a moderate wetting. But ' 
the bellows portion of the camera is more prone to suffer. The 
cheaper kinds of bellows are not all they might be, I fear. 


The Bellows.—Nominally leather, they are as a matter of fact— 
well, I won't say what, simply because I don't know: but it's 
something which, when wetted, behaves in a manner quite foreign 
to that of any hide I have ever had the privilege of meeting with; 
and makes me think I should be sorry for the animal equipped 
with so extraordinary a skin wherein to face the world and its cruel 
climate. But even when the camera boasts the best of leathers, if 
wet penetrates well into the bellows, it does damage: causes 
wrinkles when dry, and particularly impairs the powers of con- 
certina-like folding. Worse still, it may affect the glue which 
attaches the bellows to the camera body; and next time you are 
focussing afield you descry horrible gaps where there should be 
nought but utter darkness. Nevertheless, I repeat, photographing 
in rain is really neither difficult nor dangerous. One simply acts 
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like the conjuror who is producing rabbits from the hat—one covers 
the camera entirely with the waterproof cloth, and only momen- 
tarily uncovers the lens for focussing and for making the exposure. 


Bad Weather Employment.—I don’t say that rainy-day photo- 
graphy is a very vastly entertaining amusement. But it is better 
than doing nothing. Moreover, it is sometimes unavoidable. I 
went a considerable distance to-day to photograph a certain scene, 
ind it would have been absurd to trail all the 
way home again with no exposed plates, 
CXXO SK purely because of rain. My plates are flash- 
=. v light; my lens rapid; my shutter can be 

~ ™~ made (only too easily!) to work slow. I have 
"no reason to suppose that any of my to-day’s 
exposures will reveal the fact that they were 
taken in the wet at all. On second thoughts, 


a BN 


x mY one of them probably will, and that is a 
| ex, ~ scene which includes a bit of road with 
(MESS? puddles. But the puddles really were a god- 
\ i N send. On a dry day that bit of road would 


have been detail-less and bare. To-day it 
looked not unbeautiful; and the puddles, in their small way, dis- 
tinctly helped the composition. 


Impossible Realism.—To give the actual effect of falling rain in 
a picture is not easy. The usual result of photographing a scene 
in falling rain is merely a negative which is not quite so * clear" 
as it would have been if no rain had intervened between the lens 
and the subject. Plainly, no shutter works fast enough (or no 
plate is fast enough to do the registration, anyway) to record fall- 
ing raindrops in mid-air. Perhaps it is just as well, for the sake of 
our sanity, that this is so. We should have the self-named 
Realists, who adore F/64, proudly showing us pictures covered with 
myriads of suspended dots, and assuring us that this must be a 
correct rendering of falling rain, 
because that was what the camera 
saw. 


Rendering ‘‘ Cats and Dogs."— 
I have seen one or two beautiful 
photographs which rendered a distant ^ 
shower, passing across a mountain. * 
side, quite correctly and realistically ; 
but I have not seen a photograph, 
taken within the area of a rain 
shower, which rendered a feeling of 
rain, either by streaks or otherwise ` | 
(though I have seen the streaks put i 
in by a youthful and inventive mem- 
ber of the tissue-paper and plenty-of-pencil-on-the-back school) I 
myself once thought I had at last caught a real rendering of falling 
rain, when I took a snapshot of a lake into which “ cats and dogs " 
were pelting. The result was magnificent—but it was not rain. In 
the picture there was a delicate mist upon the surface of the lake— 
the rebound of the drops. But to the uninitiated there was no 
evidence that the mist was not real mist—such as often rises on a 
lake—instead of splashes. 


A Valuable Knack.—But I’m convinced that there’s something to 
be done on a rainy day by the photographer who can “‘see” pic- 
tures quickly and surely, and does not need to dodge around for a 
couple of hours before he is quite satisfied with his point of view. 
The latter individual had better stay indoors when it is wet and 
devote himself to pulling his bicycle to pieces, or making bromide 
enlargements. I know I have often preached the value of taking 
time over the selection of a picture. But that is only necessary to 
drum into the heads of those who—like most cyclists—go to the 
other extreme, and scamp their snapping. There is a great art in 
cultivating the knack of quickly selecting the best point of view, 
and being sure that it is the best. This knack of decision differs 
entirely from scamping ; and it is a knack which the man who pur- 
poses unslinging his camera even when the heavens weep would do 
well to acquire. 
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Royal Photographic Society.—At the moment of going to press 
the Secretary of the Royal Photographic Society asks us to invite 
those who have successful results with the Lumiere Autochrome to 
lend them to the society, for the purpose of including them in a 
special section of the forthcoming exliibition of the society. Those 


who are willing to lend their results should communicate with the 
secretary at 66, Russell Square, London, W.C. 

Society of Colour Photographers.—The first exhibition of this 
society will be held at 24, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C., 
from Sept. 3o to Oct. 26. All workers in colour are invited to 
communicate with the hon. sec., Mr. J. Comley, Stroud, Glos. 
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YLVIA was swinging in her hammock, busily 
removing some imaginary developer stains from 
her dainty fingers with a piece of lemon, and 
Sylvia asked me to explain the new Lumiére 

colour photography. 

I explained the process minutely, the two minutes’ 
opening development, the reversal of the negative into 
a positive transparency, and so on through all the 
several necessary baths. As I explained, Sylvia’s face 
became interested, then critical, and finally somewhat 
contemptuous. 

'* So," she exclaimed, ‘‘ the process is so simple, so 
mechanical—the timing of the development and all— 
that even a child could succeed! And the result? ” 

"A positive transparency, with all the colours 


of nature and an under-exposed foreground," I 
answered. 


'* Are 
asked. 

'" Well, they appear to be truthful; but is unaided 
nature ever nice in July and August, when the worn- 
out sap has ceased to course through the branches, and 
the foliage hangs in thick, dull green masses, waiting 
to wither and die? Wait until autumn paints the 
woods, and perhaps these colour landscapes will tell 
another tale. The colours in these transparencies 
appear true to nature."' 

'" And when you have secured a good transparency, 
is it as beautiful as a good painting ? "' 

I thought a moment, and shook my head. 
“ Imagine,” I said, ‘‘a painting in which everything 
had been drawn with absolute accuracy, and everything 
coloured with absolute accuracy, and which showed no 
trace of imagination, no trace of idealism, no trace of 
the ‘essay on nature,’ and you have some idea of one 
of these colour transparencies."' 

“It does not sound very tempting," laughed 


they nice, these transparencies?” she 
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XX.—POSSIBILITIES OF THE NEW 
COLOUR TRANSPARENCIES. 


. Sylvia, ‘‘ rather a penny-in-the-slot sort of business— 


The setting sun cast its impartial beams 

Now on the mist-filled valley's hazy blue, 

Now on an empty meat tin near the path. 
Besides, after all, they are only transparencies. "' 

'* Yes,” I replied, ‘‘ they are only transparencies, but 
I should imagine that they could be converted into 
pictures. Do you remember how one of the leading 
pictorialists made some very thin transparencies and, 
placing white paper in optical contact with the gelatine, 
framed them with the glass side outwards? The result 
was quite satisfactory. I should imagine that these 
transparencies might be kept sufficiently thin to be 
treated in the same manner; and with white paper stuck 
against the film, and framed up solid, glass outwards, 
a real picture might be obtained.” 

* * * * * 

The proof of this leaf has come in, and I have asked 
Sylvia to read it. Sylvia has laughed at me mockingly 
and persistently ever since. 

It was Sylvia who found out my mistake, and my 
mistake is this: if one backed the transparency with 
white paper, the light reflected back through the starch 
grains would not be white but coloured, and the colour 
rendering of these starch grains would be reversed and 
upset. Sylvia says the result would be an image in 
monochrome, and probably she is right. Anyhow, I 
nearly made an idiot of myself. 

Those who like transparencies, which must be held 
up against the light, or stuck against the window like 
those gelatine abominations sold by stationers, will be 
able to satisfy themselves with this new process; and a 
soft-focus lens should subdue the fussy and minute 
elaboration of colours which the Autochrome plates are 
apt to give. 

But I, who abominate this class of picture work, shall 
utilise the stock of plates which I have ordered from 
Paris in order to avenge myself on Sylvia's artistic 
soul, and I shall adorn all the windows of my house 
with mock-stained-glass colour transparencies. 

I comfort my secret-self with the assurance that no 
chemical process could ever render Sylvia's brilliant 
colouring and sparkling eyes. 


— *———— 


Feg on Unexposed Plates.—Those inexhaustible savants, the 
Lumiére Brothers, have been experimenting in the matter of fog. 
They state that if a normally-exposed and an unexposed plate 
bearing the same emulsion be simultaneously developed in the same 
bath, the unexposed plate will show fog not present on the exposed 
plate. This fog they found to be practically nothing for the first 
minute, very plain after ten minutes, and then to increase rapidly. 
It is increased by heat and occurs equally with an amidol and the 
alkaline developers. The question as to why an exposed plate does 
not develop fog is answered by the experimenters with the explana- 
tion that the potassium bromide liberated in the process of reduction 
acts as a restrainer, and that when an unexposed plate is developed 
in the presence of potassium bromide, no fogging occurs. 


A Photographic Society for Streatham.—The members of the 
Streatham portfolio (which has been in a flourishing condition for 


nearly two years) met recently and decided to start a society, to be 
known as the Streatham Photographic Society. Any lady or 
gentleman resident in the neighbourhood is eligible for membership, 
but a selection of prints must be submitted before admittance is 
granted to the portfolio. Local enthusiasts are invited to com- 
municate with the hon. sec., Frank E. Huson, 56, Salford Road, 
Streatham Hill. 


Varnish for Platinum Prints.—They do not seem to know of 
Lustralene in America, for at a meeting of the Photographic Society 
of Philadelphia Mr. Goldensky spoke of the well-known beauty of 
wet platinum prints, and the objectionable dead finish of the same 
prints when dry. He had used varnishes of various kinds to restore 
life to the prints, and recommended what was known as white spirit 
varnish. A lacquer composed as follows :—Gum sandarac, 1 oz. ; 
oil lavender, 14 oz. ; alcohol, 8 oz.—was found to be very efficient. 
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COLOUR AND THE PHOTOGRAPH. 


Under this heading we shall, as occasion demands, keep our readers advised of anything new in connection 
with colour in photography. 


The Lippmann Method, Theory and Practice. 


An interesting study of the physical nature of the 
Lippmann heliochrome is due to S. R. Cajal, and is 
published in the Zettschrift fur Wissenschaftliche Photo- 
graphie, and the following are his chief conclusions. The 
normal or well defined Zenker strata corresponding to the 
spectral colours, consisting of fairly well defined metallic 
layers and intermediate colourless gelatine, occupy from a 
third to half of the film. Those strata near the outer surface 
are better defined than those next to the support. Render- 
ing of white depends chiefly on the deposition of dense and 
almost mirror-like silver in the outer stratum of silver 
deposit. Minute deposits in adjacent layers serve for tint- 
ing the white, but intermediate or secondary strata may 
often be traced. The chromatic effect is mainly due to the 
first and second Zenker deposit of silver, the remaining 
strata only slightly enhancing the effect; but the deeper 
deposits have more importance in relation to the production 
of spectrum colours than of mixed colours. The practical 
lesson is that all influences which interfere with the perfec- 
tion and clearness of the surface should be avoided, as over- 
exposure, unduly prolonged development, or extreme in- 
tensification. For further information see Photographische 
Rundschau, 1907, p. 352. 


Colour not an Inherent Quality in Substances. 


The above note on the Lippmann heliochrome serves as 
a reminder that alternated layers of blackish silver deposit 
and of clear gelatine give a full play of colours—an excel- 
lent illustration of the now well-established fact that colour 
is not an inherent property of substances, but colour 
depends on the way a substance receives and casts off the 
light. One school of the alchemists taught that each sub- 
stance is a bundle of properties, and that by uniting the 
right properties any substance may be found. Thus by 
uniting quicksilver with the solidity and yellowness which 
they thought might be extracted from sulphur, they sought 
to form gold. A sounder view of colour was taught by 
Lucretius about two thousand years ago, and he instanced 
the tints of a pigeon's wing, which change according to the 
angle of view, as a proof that colour is an incident of light, 
and not of the substance which is ordinarily referred to as 
coloured. 


Sources of Failure in the Lumiere Method. 


A singularly unpleasant surprise may await one who has 
carried out almost every stage of the new process to his 
complete satisfaction, and who feels sure that he has 
almost realised the best possible. First, the image may 
totally or almost entirely disappear in the fixing bath ; or if 
this does not happen, the film may quite suddenly or 
instantaneously frill in the last washing water, and frill so 
badly that the picture is completely spoiled. Imperfect 
reduction of the outstanding silver bromide after the use of 
the reversing bath appears to be the main factor in bringing 
about a disappearance of the image in the hyposulphite 
bath, and in order to ensure complete reduction the second 
development should be carried out in full daylight, and the 
developer should be changed or renewed three or four times, 
thus serving to thoroughly remove any trace of the acid 
permanganate of potassium which may remain. Complete 
blackening to the eye is scarcely a criterion, as the image 
may appear black, and yet the granules or particles may 
not be completely reduced.  Frilling in the last washing 
water is likely to take place if the washing water is warmer 
or colder than the solutions, and in the present stage of the 
matter the best recommendation we can offer is that all the 
preparations and the wash water should be moderately cool 
and at the same temperature, a condition realised by setting 
them out the evening before use on a table, in a room not 
likely to become suddenly warm. The water may be in a 
flat pan, with a draw-off tap or syphon. 


Jougla's Omnicolore Plates. 

Although these plates may possibly be on the market, we 
have not yet received any, but we have in our hands a 
descriptive circular. The glass plate before applying the 
emulsion is ruled in microscopic areas with transparent 
colours—violet, green, and red-orange—thus forming a 
mixed screen, which to the eye appears whitish or grey. 
This grained, crossed, or mixed colour screen is varnished 
and coated with emulsion, and the subsequent stages of work 
are almost the same as in the case of the Lumiére process, 
except that the reversal may be effected by an acid bichro- 
mate bath rather than the acid permanganate bath; the 
latter may, however, be used if preferred. For some further 
particulars as to the Jougla method, see THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER for May 14 last, p. 437. 


Mr. Otto Pfenninger's Three-impression Heliochromes. 
A series of these comes to hand, the special interest 
centering in the fact that they are taken with a one- 
exposure camera, the bundle of rays being so divided as 
to expose all three plates simultaneously. Hence it is that 
many subjects of life and character, such as children at 
play, are shown with a reality which would be scarcely 
possible if the three exposures were made in succession. 


A Trial of Dr. Smith's ‘‘ Uto Paper." 

This paper, which, as will be remembered by our readers, 
involves the principle of the mixed black or bleach-out 
process, is now on the market, and is supplied by Mr. 
Oliver S. Dawson, of 2544, High Holborn, London. It 
is a printing paper for the direct reproduction, by printing 
out, of transparent coloured objects, a positive print being 
reproduced from a positive. Our test transparencies were a 
grouping of coloured glasses made up to represent the 
spectrum on the one hand and a Lumière heliochrome on 
the other hand. The exposure under a Lumiére Auto- 
chrome, or rather under two of the Lumiére colour photo- 
graphs which were laid side by side in the same printing- 
frame, was made in the early morning sunshine, and in 
less than one hour the Uto paper where not covered by the 
plates had bleached to a nearly pure white, but at this stage 
very little effect was noticeable under the heliochromes, the 
Uto paper here showing its original blackish tint, but in 
four hours all details were visible on the Uto paper, the prints 
being, as will be understood from the above, positives from 
the original positives. As heliochromes the prints were dis- 
tinctly disappointing, because the colours could only just 
be traced: indeed, the red and blue on a Union Jack, 
although admirably rendered by one of the original Lumiere 
Autochromes, were so nearly alike in the reproduction on 
Uto paper as to leave it uncertain whether there was actually 
a difference of tint. The glass “ spectrum ” mentioned above 
was tolerably well rendered on the print, all the colours being 
recognisable. Fixation of the Uto print is very simple, con- 
sisting merely in a few washes in benzine, or in a special 
fixing bath. Our failure to get good results with the 
Lumiére Autochrome may be due to some peculiarity which 
makes reproduction difficult, or possibly a better way of 
working may be found, as for example with a yellow screen 
over the printing frame, and we may leave further particulars 
to be reported shortly. 


A Lumiere Autochrome at Glasgow. 

Mr. Hulburd Steel writes as follows :—“ There is, and has 
been for some time, on exhibition in the Art Galleries and 
Museum, Kelvingrove, Glasgow, a portrait of a lady on one 
of Lumiére's Autochromatic plates. It might interest a sec- 
tion of your readers, who reside in that district or are passing 
through Glasgow, to know this. Admission is free." If 
we are correctly informed, the Autochrome in question 1s a 
portrait of Madame Herriott, the Mayoress of Lyons, and 
this was recently presented to Mrs. Bilston, the wife of the 
Lord Provost. Mrs. Bilston considerately allows it to be on 
view at the Art Galleries. 
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d entormation bolween al thare 


who ape interested in photogra hic record work. 


Conducted by Edgar’ H. Carpenter. 


Mrs. Nellie Elgie, of Nightingale Gardens, Clapham Common, kindly sends the two 
accompanying photographs, and writes: —" I have read with much interest the notes re- 
ferring to the ancient township of Fordwich, and enclose tw» prints which, by the kindness 
ol the vicar, I was permitted to take some time ago. One is the * hog back? monument 
referred to in the notes, the other is the old font. It is altogether an extremely interest- 
ing place. I take the liberty of sending the photographs, as I thought you might be in- 
terested in seeing them." L7 j 
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OLD Font, FonpwicH CHURCH. 


Mr. John Goodchild, of Cowley, Uxbridge, kindly sends the accompanying photograph 
and writes—“ I am sending you a photograph of a Saxoa stone coffin at Iver Parish Church. 
Bucks. This coffin, which is hewn out of a solid slab of stone, was discovered in the 
church some years ago, and now stands outside. Iver Church was the first parish. church 
in which authentic Saxon work was found, and there is a well-preserved Saxon arch in 
the north aisle, a photograph of which I hope to send vou later." 


SAXON STONE COFFIN. 


LEPERS' WINDOW, BAMBURGH CHURCH. 


Mr. J. Harbottle, of Vernon Parade, Gateshead, kindly sends the 
accompanying photograph, and writes: —''I enclose a photograph 
taken from the outside, of ‘ The 
Leper's Window,’ Bamburgh 
Church, Northumberland, which 
may be of interest. The late Sir 
Walter Besant, in ‘Dorothy For- 
ster,’ giving a description of Bam- 
burgh Church, savs:—‘It is an 
old and crumbling chancel; among 
other things it contains an ancient 
window through which the un- 
happy lepers might formerly see 
the elevation of the Host within.’ 
The photograph was taken two 
vears ago, and shows the window 
built up on the inside—the choir 


stalls were against the wall. Since 
then the window has been STOCKS AT SCRIVELSBY. 


opened out, and stained glass 
to the memory ot St. Aidan htted. 


Mr. T. A. Garratt, of Ravenscourt Park, London, W., kindly 
The re-opening of the window dis- writes: —" I see you are giving a series of the stocks still in. ex- 
closed on the inside a niche on the — 1stence in the country, and hope you will find the enclosed print of 
right-hand side where, it is under- use. It shows the stocks at Scrivelsbv, tlie home of the Dvmockes, 
stood, the special vessels for the Herefordshire. They still stand in the position they originally 
use of the lepers were kept." occupied." 
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HEW! what 
depression, 
yet looking 
more closely, 
how lovely it 1s; 
no detail, yet 
enough; disap- 
pointment min- 
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faction, for the 
sea beats on a 
yellow beach, 
while sea-birds 
are flitting here 
and there, keen 
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tation, for they 
were glutted 
from the overflow of a heavy catch of mackerel. 

Far out to sea, there comes a glimmer of lighter shade 
in the leaden sky; flickers, but to disappear, vet suffices 
to raise hopes of a golden afternoon, hopes which are 
fulfilled, for rain-clouds vanish, giving place to bright 
skies, and we sally forth in the radiance of sunny Corn- 
wall, that county of fickle weather-mood, yet wondrous 
charm. 


SUNSET ON PORTHMEAR BEACH, CORNWALL. 
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A CoRMoRaNT's DINNER. 


A black dot, on a grey expanse, 
suddenly disappears; a moment or 
two, then as suddenly reappears, 
but accompanied now with a 
struggling flat-fish firmly gripped 
In its beak; there is a few moments' 
tussle, then only a single dot is 
seen, for the fish has vanished 
down the slender-looking throat of 
that black sea-pirate; a drink or 
two of water, then suddenly again 
there is a jump, curving of neck, 
upheaval of tail, and the hungry 
bird has gone down into the grev 
waters, to find fresh living trea- 
sure; this time, a long wriggling 
sand-eel rewards its efforts, but 
proves more difficult prey, costing 
a long struggle, to finally erase it 
from its watery field of existence, 
than its more placid forerunner, the 
flat-fish. A few more tastes of 
sea-water, then a  pluming of 
ruffed feathers, and once more 
down goes the bird to seek fresh 
victims, which appear in the form 
of another fat, elongated eel; again 
is repeated the struggle, followed 
by gradual disappearance, inch bv 
inch, of the fish; a leisurely tidying 
up of plumes, and away goes the 
feathered visitor to his rest out on 
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A WET, GREY DAY. 


high, rugged cliffs, where the deep sea surges in ever- 
lasting tumult. 
SUNSET. 


A blood-red ball; sky, broken by orange and reds; 
sea of green, purple greys, with passage-way of amber, 
gold, and carmine; a purple dot, where a solitary cor- 
morant is busy seeking his evening meal; then bluish- 
green mists, and night is come. 


A FisH SALE ON THE SANDS. 


All corners of the beach are studded with groups of 
busy folk, packing fish; when clang goes the bell, and 
out start solitary items, the buyers, who gather around 
the salesmen. A few nods, and 5,000 fresh, fat 
mackerel have found their means of transport to distant 
towns, to bring taste of salt waters to many wan, pale- 
faced inhabitants in inland towns. 


TRviNG A NEw SAIL. 


A puff of wind, more strenuous than kind, had ripped 
the mainsail, and the home harbour was gained long 
after a new-born sun had turned gloom of dawn into 
full, bright light of a noontide sun. 

The old friend of many voyages gave way to its 
successor, bright and clean from the sail-yard, and 
now, in the golden shine of a summer afternoon, it is 
run up and put to test with as much care, and critical 
inspection, as any dandy of town might devote to per- 
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sonal garments intended for some state occasion. Here, 
however, in the tiny Cornish harbour, it is a question 
of fit and strength; the useful, rather than dainty style 
and latest fashion. Up and down again she is hoisted, 
each time giving rise to lengthy discussion as to her 
size, shape, and handiness in handling; then finally 
furled away for another trial some other time, for this 
is the land of to-morrow, and it is tea-time. 


————À——————— 


CAMERAS, LTD., COMPETITIONS.* 
The Winning Prints for June and July. 


ROM the number of prints sent in to the recent prize 
competitions held by Messrs. Cameras, Limited, it 1s 
evident that the popularity of prize competitions is 
still increasing. From the average quality of the 
photographs submitted, which is quite equal to the 

standard of the previous competition, it is evident that 
photographic skill is on the up-grade. 

In this June competition, Mr. A. Horsley Hinton, who 
has been asked to adjudicate the awards, selects ‘‘ Monarchs 
of Spring," by Mr. E. J. M. Guimaraes, of ‘‘ Thorn Bank," 
Cambridge Road, Hale, as worthy of the first prize. 

It must always be remembered that in competitions of 
this nature, which are held to show the advantage of pur- 
chasing materials from a firm that can be trusted to supplv 
plates and papers of the most recent manufacture, the techni- 
cal skill which brings out the finest qualities of both plates 
and printing papers counts highly, and the technique of 
*" Monarchs of Spring ” is excellent. 

From a purely pictorial standpoint enlargements of flower 
studies which depict the blossoms on a scale that is larger 
than Nature are seldom quite satisfactory ; and in this case 
the arrangement of the daffodils, which is somewhat too 
svmmetrical in design, and somewhat too much crowded in 
the picture space, does not add to the pictorial merit of the 
enlargement. 

But, on the other hand, the technique is admirable. The 
colour rendering of the yellow daffodils and the green leaves 
is very good, and through the employment of an even neutral 
background, Mr. Guimaraes has confined the shading and 
gradations to the flowers themselves: this intensifies the 
impression of yellow in the daffodils, for yellow is an asser- 
tive colour which catches the eye and stands out distinctly 
from the softer colours of the surrounding foliage. The 
gradations of the flowers throughout are soft and delicate, 
and yet the whole effect is strong and decided. The nega- 
tive was made on a ‘‘ Watalu"' iso. speedy plate, with a 
Barnet four-times screen; the Aldis lens was stopped down 
to F/32, and an exposure of four minutes given. The 
enlargement was made on Wellington P.M.S. bromide. 

Amongst the other competitors, Mr. George M. Morris, 
who has submitted an excellent ** Corner in St. William's 
College, York," and Mr. W. W. Grooms, who has sent in 
“ An Old Corner, Manchester," run the prize-winner very 
close. ‘' A Snow-swept Lane," by Mr. John W. Carr; 
“ Meanwood Woods," by Mr. Ronald Hirst; ‘“ In Strong 
Sunlight, Bayeux," by Mr. John E. Hadfield, also show 
outstanding merit. 

Mr. Hinton reports :—‘‘ The average of the work sent in 
is, 1 think, quite up to the standard of the previous competi- 
tion, many of the prints, particularly those I have mentioned, 
being exceedingly good." 

The exaggerated size of the daffodils in the winning print, 
although it constituted an artistic imperfection in the original 
enlargement, will of course be rectified in the reproduction 
of the print on a smaller scale. 

It is a pity that amateurs are so fond of enlarging their 
favourite negatives without due consideration of the limits 
of their medium. So many photographs which are delight- 
ful in small sizes appear overgrown when they are enlarged 
to 12 by ro. 

However, although the critic may cavil at the too large 
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size of the flowers on aesthetic grounds, there is nothing to 
complain of in the enlargement, which is excellent in quality 
and appears to reproduce the gradations of the original 
negative finely and well. 

Little space is now left to comment upon the print bv 
Charles Lindsay, which was awarded the prize in the Julv 
competition. It is a well chosen subject, in which the two 
principal trees focus the attention, and this concentration 
of interest is carried still further bv the chief light falling 
at the base of the tree trunks. It would doubtless have 
been better if the patch of skv seen above the trees had been 
a good deal lower in tone, as at present it seems to compete 
with the high light on the ground. From the present time 
of year until the winter destroys it, bracken fern is at 
its best for pictorial purposes, but care must ever be taken 
that development does not make the fronds too dense and 
so print like snow. The fronds are exposed flatly to the 
light overhead, and oftentimes the high lights thus formed 
are hardly removed in intensity from white, vet they must 
not be represented so, and therefore a very weak or diluted 
developer is essential, which, in the view of the great likeli- 
hood of some under-exposure in the shadowy parts of the 
forest, is the reverse of a disadvantage. 

Such subjects must be within easy reach of evervone, 
even though oak or birch replace the pine trees, and Mr. 
Lindsay's picture may be taken as an object-lesson. The 
working instructions given are as follows: Kodoid plate, 
stop F;8, exposure 1 sec. A three-times light filter was 
used, but we do not think it has succeeded in bringing out 
the best quality of which the plate is capable. Experience 
goes to show that ten times is the most generally serviceable 
screen if full correction is to be secured, but of course there 
is a compensating disadvantage in the long exposure which 
so dark a screen would necessitate, especially in a woodland 
scene such as the example before us, and a compromise mav 
be arrived at by using a screen about six times. Time, 1.40. 
August. Rodinal was employed as the developer. 
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By E. J. M. GUIMARAES. 


Mon ARCHS OF SPRING, J 


Awarded prize in Cameras, Ltd., Competition for June. See notes on this and the following print on previous page. 
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PIMONGST THE PINE AND BRACKEN. By CHARLES LINDSAY. 


Awarded the prize in Cameras, Ltd., Competition: See notes on this and previous print on page 223. 
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H A VE 
| been look- 

ing through 
my old nega- 
tives, and 
quite un- 
expectedly 
came across 
4 number 
which I made 
in old Boston 
nearly a year 
ago.  Owing 
to some of them being much over-developed I had placed 
them aside awaiting some convenient season when I might 
reduce them. Thats the worst of stand development; you 
place the plates in the tank full of developer, and because 
you are relieved of the necessity of watching over them you 
are apt to forget all about them until too late. That, at 
least, is what happened in my case, with the consequence 
that whilst I could see by holding the wet negatives close to 
a strong gaslight that the image was there right enough, and 
all the gradations were nicely preserved, yet the whole was so 
dense that it would have taken a preposterous time to print, 
and so I placed them aside to await reduction. 

How often one vaguely looks forward for a more con- 
venient season, and how many unrealised pictures are due 
to procrastination of that kind ! 

By this time every reader of THE A. P. should know that 
there are commonly available two reducers, ferricyanide and 
hypo is one, and persulphate of ammonia is the other. The 
former reduces the thin portions more than the dense, and 
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Boston STUMP. 


consequently whilst generally reducing simultaneously in- . 


creases contrast; while the latter attacks chiefly the dense 
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Over-density and an Effectual Remedy 


By A. HORSLEY HINTON. 
Lilustrated by some Views of Old Boston. 


portions, thus lessening the difference between dense and 
thin, and so flattening the negative, which is another way 
of saying reducing the contrast. 

In nine cases out of ten the former is all that one needs, 
but occasionally I have recourse to the latter, but never 
very willingly. For some reason or other I do not get on 
very well with persulphate ; why I do not know. Occasionally 
it proves to be all one could desire, as, for instance, the other 
day a young friend brought me a portrait negative of a lady 
friend who had worn a white blouse over a dark skirt, and 
the blouse had come so dense that it printed out dead white, 
without detail or shade of any kind; moreover, the face and 
hands were so white that they might have been carved from 
marble. This negative, not without some trepidation, I 
treated with ammonium persulphate with complete success, 
and my friend and the lady sitter were delighted; but as 
against this I have had so many disappointments that when 
taking these neglected Boston negatives in hand I decided 
to see what could be done with the old-fashioned and safe- 
working ferricyanide reducer. First the negatives were 
placed in a tank of water and left to soak for a quarter of 
an hour, a preliminary step which should never be omitted, 
for it stands to reason that a solution can work more surely 
and more evenly on a film which is soaked and consequently 
easily permeable than if it is hard and resists the action of 
the reducer. Then the reducer was poured on and the dish 
rocked, but though patience was exercised for nearly half an 
hour no change took place. This was rather exasperating, 
especially as no reason could be assigned for the inactivity 
of the solution, so the solution was poured off and the 
negative left in running water for half an hour. Next, by 
way of a change, about half an ounce of ammonia per- 
sulphate was dissolved in eight ounces of water, and this 
was poured over the same plate. 

Of course, I expected after a few minutes to see the milky 
wreaths of dissolved silver rising from the film, showing 
that reduction had commenced, but nothing happened, 
and after a quarter of an hour I began to despair. Then I 


remembered that I had had by me for some months a five 
ounce bottle of a special reducer prepared by Messrs. B. J. 
Edwards and Co., which I had not had an opportunity of 
I have not heard of 


trying. Here then was a last resource. 


FISH-BOATS. 
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Aw Orb Lanvine STAGE, Boston. 
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certainly never previously come across 
any means so easy and direct. 

lt is hardly necessary to enquire 
into the composition of this reducing 
solution, but its strong smell as of 
chloride of lime makes one of its in- 
gredients at least pretty obvious. The 
nlm to a certain depth is, so to speak. 
partially dissolved, so that it can be 
removed where desired, then if left 
alone it hardens again, and, so far as 
l can see, there is no reason to suspect 
that it has been left in any way less 
permanent than before. 

The power to strengthen or reduce 
over a limited and determined area is 
one which every pictorial worker must 
have desired at some time or another— 
in such subjects, for instance, as my 
whole-page illustration of one of the 
old landing stages at Boston, and also 
in the other view of the river side, in 
both of which, but especially in the 
latter, we have heavy darks in the fore- 
ground or middle distance, and very 
delicate light tone beyond where the 
afternoon sun is lighting up the old 
houses on the other side of the river. 
A slight error in exposure, a little in- 
discretion in developing, and the dis- 
tance may easily come too dense to 
print fairly, so we soften the whole film 
by immersion in this Edwards 
reducer, and having rinsed it under a 
tap either with cotton wool screwed 
into a pencil-like form, or with a soft 
camel hair brush, the superfluous 


density can be removed at will, then: 


after several changes of water being 
careful to leave the film as much as 
possible in repose. Alcohol or 
methylated spirit is used to dry the film 
quickly, because it has become so soft 
as to be in an almost semi-liquid con- 
dition, and the end is achieved. 
Certain it is that in two instances at 
least out of the six illustrations here 
employed it would have been exceed- 
ingly difficult to have made even fairly 
decent printing negatives of these 
Boston subjects. 


anyone else using this special reducing solution, and on There has been a vogue of late for subjects con- 
reading the directions I learnt that the negative is to be taining waterside timber houses, time and weather-worn, 


immersed until the film feels slimy to the touch, then rinsed, 
and next thoroughly wiped with a tuft of wet cotton wool. 


dockyards, and the accompaniments of shipping. London 
and Liverpool have 


been drawn upon, and the themes 


The solution as sold is bright yellow in colour, and is to be derived have furnished opportunities for the photographer 
diluted with an equal volume of water, and this done the who glories in rendering intense black shadows. 


negative was immersed. After a few minutes’ rocking I felt 


Few places provide such admirable examples of these 


the film with my finger tip, and found it to be quite slimy; subjects as Boston in Lincolnshire ; ancient landing stages, 


so I removed the plate, rinsed it under the tap, and pro- overhung timber 


warehouses, many of them empty, 


ceeded to wipe it with a tuft of cotton wool, when im- abandoned, and falling to pieces. It has received but little 
mediately I found I was visibly wiping away some of the attention at the hands of the photographer, and may be 
density of the film. Just where one wiped the film became here suggested as an excellent place for a belated holiday, 
thinner, the cotton wool becoming black with the silver that In September and onwards towards winter the mists rise 
it removed. A more simple and direct method of reducing from the river and the surrounding fens, and enfold the 
I have never employed. Its behaviour is precisely as though waterside buildings in mystery, whilst at early morning and 
the negative image were partially dissolved, so that it can be at evening there is often a wondrous colouring. 


wiped away just as one may remove the image in a gum 


One's subjects are all within a mile or so from the market 


print. Mere washing, even under a fairly powerful stream square, at one of the hotels in which one would presumably 
of water, has no effect in removing the image; it must be make headquarters. whilst even to the unarchitecturally in- 
wiped away, and this may be done locally, that is to sav, it clined the famous church, the remarkable tower of which 


can be removed from any part which is too dense, and left 


has somehow earned the soubriquet of Boston Stump, can 


undisturbed in other portions. I then gave the plate half a hardly fail to awaken keen interest. 


dozen changes of water, but found the film still in an un- 


My six illustrations this week are chosen from more than 


stable condition ; a touch with my tuft of cotton wool brought twenty taken between the aforesaid “Stump” and the Ferry, 
away black deposit, so I immersed the whole in methylated not more than half a mile off, and from thence a new field 


spirit, and so far the negative seems quite satisfactory. 


of work opens up as one approaches the * dock," always busy 


The advantage of a means by which any given portion with the loading and unloading of steamers and sailing craft, 
of a negative can be reduced by just dabbing or wiping it many of them of considerable tonnage. 


with cotton wool must be apparent to anyone, and I have 


Thence the river Witham winds to the-sea some six or 
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seven miles distant. Brimming with swirling waters at high 
tide, the river almost disappears at the ebb, and broad wide 
banks blazing with colour reflected from the sky take the 
place of the turbid waters. 

Here I exposed many plates, some long after sundown, 
and in a week or two I will reproduce them here because 
they furnish some interesting examples of drastic treatment 
of under-exposure. Then again, near the mouth of the 
river the green-tufted salt marsh meets the shore in such 
scenes as that of which the poet sings, recalling how he 
watched from the ivied casement of Locksley Hall, which 


“ Overlooks the sandy tracts 
And the hollow ocean ridges roaring into cataracts." 


With such subjects as those which an ancient town like 
Boston provides there is a great danger of one's photographs 
pon DE a purely topographical character. A building may 

quaint, the presence of decay and of the derelict may 
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strike one as unusual, and so up goes the camera and the 
thing is recorded on account of its unusualness. A subject 
attracts us as we walk along the tow path, and we photo- 
graph it without sufficiently considering why we are taking 
it, and whether a better view point cannot be obtained by a 
little seeking. Neither of the larger of my illustrations 
given here was secured without some little risk of being 
engulfed’ in what appears to be unfathomable mud banks, 
because I found that whilst the view from the well-trodden 
path seemed well enough at first, a scramble down the bank, 
clinging to an ancient mooring post whilst making the 
exposure, brought lights and shades into better composition. 

And this, after all, is the prime consideration if our photo- 
graphs are to have a lasting power to please—they must, 
besides recording fact, do so in a pleasing and effective 
manner. Slanting light, veiling mist, lowering purple 
cloud may and usually do transform a quite ordinary scene 
into the theme for a beautiful picture. 


JOTTINGS BY ‘MENEVIA.”’ 
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LLANANNO SCREEN. (Details.) 


Two ADJOINING RADNORSHIRE CHURCHES.—Up in the hills of 
Radnorshire, about seven miles from Penybont Station, are the 
two uniquely (each of its kind) interesting churches of Llan- 
bister and Llananno. The parishes adjoin, and the churches 
are but a mile and a half apart. Whilst the rood screen at 
Llananno is the main attraction of the little church by the river, 
the chief charm and interest of Llanbister lies in its unrestored 
condition and quaint old world interior, very few like it, if any, 
still remaining in the country. The latter is really a large 
church, with high box pews, three-decker pulpit, stove pipes all 
anvhow, gallery, and old musical instruments on the walls. In- 


LLANANNO SCREEN. (Perspective view.) 


LLANBISTER CHURCH, RADNORSHIRE. 


tending visitors will find a most comfortable inn at “ The Red 
Lion," Llanbister, whose host, Mr. Lewis, will meet any train 
at Penybont on receipt of letter. The old screen at Llananno 
is fast being destroyed (scorched) by the presence of a large 
stove placed under it, which only requires moving a few feet 
away to save the rood loft. In spite of the irreparable damage 
being done to this fine old relic, the vicar and parish authorities 
seem to take no interest in the matter, and it is certainly a cry- 
ing case for the intervention of outside interest, such as that of 
an antiquarian and archaological society or the Society for tbe 
Preservation of Ancient Buildings. 
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NOTIONS OF 


Phosphorescence in the case of calcium sulphide, and 
other sulphides of the earth metals, is now recognised 
to be largely if not entirely dependent on the presence of 
traces of other metals, which act as “luminophores,” to use 
the current term. Kowalski and Garnier (Journal of the 
Chemical Society, 1907, p. 419 of Physical Abstracts) have 
Incorporated traces of various compounds with calcium sul- 
phide, and it was found that calcium sulphide in association 
with potassium sulphate and praseodymium, developed last 
ing rose-tinted phosphorescence which became red at 200°. 
With sodium sulphate in place of potassium sulphate, a green 
phosphorescence was obtained, which on heating became 
deeper and finally changed to red. The same mixture with 
neodymium in place of praseodymium gave a green phos- 
phorescence, which on heating became red and at higher 
temperatures developed a violet tint. Strontium sulphide in 
presence of sodium sulphate and samarium gave a golden- 
yellow phosphorescence, which rapidly became less vivid and 
gave place to a lasting orange-yellow colour. 


Stereoscopic photomicrography can be realised in several 
ways, one of which M. Monpillard refers to in the Bulletin 
of the French Photographic Society (1907, p. 247) being to 


Illuminating the Negztive in Making an Enlargement. 

When daylight is available the usual method of illuminating the 
negative is to avail oneself of the sky itself, or of a sheet of white 
cardboard illuminated by sunlight or diffused daylight, the latter 
system being perhaps preferable, unless a sufficient area of the 
sky is uniformly clouded. When, however, the amateur enlarges 
by artificial light, his troubles often begin, as a magic lantern 
system is by no means satisfactory unless the optical work is of 
really high class, illuminant small but intense, also the centering 
and adjustment perfect. Now we have so many sources of intense 
actinic hght, which are accompanied by only a small or moderate 
proportion of heat, such as the Nernst electric lamp, or the mer- 
curial vacuum tube electric light, that an artificially illuminated 
white screen is slowly taking a premier place for enlarging by 
artificial light. — M. Dellamarre, in Za Revue de la Photographie 
(1907, p. 216), describes and figures a good device—good from the 

int of view of intense and even illumination—of the white reflect- 
ing screen, and good from the point of view of easy shutting out of 
adventitious light. A box or receiver, at the bottom of which is 
the white reflecting screen, has sides which slope outwards, and 
the end of the enlarging camera being inserted, the sources of light 
are arranged round the margin of the latter so as to evenly illu- 
minate the reflecting screen, but care is taken to so place the 
sources of light that no direct rays reach the negative. 


Screens and Safe Lights. 


This is the title of a booklet issued by Messrs. Wratten and 
Wainwright, and in it there is much information as to screens, also 
as to safe lamps for dark-room lamp use, as now supplied by the 
firm at quite a low price in film form, also with the screen film 
mounted between Hilger’s glass plates, for those who are prepared 
to pay the extra cost of so desirable a mounting. Naturally, no 
dark-room light is absolutely safe in the fullest sense of the term, 
although safe in relation to careful usage. Incidentally we may 
give the formula for Messrs. Newton and Bull’s safe light for ordinary 
plates. Tartrazine and rose bengal should be dissolved in eight 
per cent. or ten per cent. gelatine solution, 20 c.c. being allowed 
for each 100 sq. centimetres of glass, and the 20 c.c. of gelatinous 
solution should contain ioo milligrams of tartrazine, and 50 milli- 
grams of rose bengal. 


By Themas Bolas FCS-F.IC. 
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produce the stereoscopic elements by two separate exposures, 
the right-hand side of the objective being masked in one 
case, and the left-hand side in the other case. . Several 
arrangements are described which involve this principle. 


In the same issue of the Bulletin of the French Photo- 
graphic Society (p. 249) is a long paper by MM. Lumière 
and Seyewetz, in which these investigators describe their recent 
researches on the compound salts which are produced when 
bromide and chloride plates are fixed in a solution of sodium 
hyposulphite. Their conclusions are that a saturated solu- 
tion of silver bromide in sodium hyposulphite contains a 
double salt compound of five molecules of the former, and 
nine molecules of the latter ; but in the case of silver chloride 
the soluble solution probably contains Ag,S,0;, 2Na,S,0;, 
2H,0. , 


Ether has less interest for the general photographer than 
in the wet collodion days, and ether explosions are now rare 
in connection with photographic work. It is, however, in- 
teresting to note that Bourdonard and Chatelier have deter- 
mined the inferior limit of the inflammability of ether vapour 
in air as 0.06 gramme per litre. 


Collodio Chloride Transfers to Watch Dials and other Articles. 


Mr. A. J. Jarman, writing in American Photography, describes 
an easy method of making transfers from a special print-out paper 
to enamel, glass, porcelain, or the like. Baryta paper is first coated 
with an easily soluble gelatinous layer—soft gelatine, 130 grains; 
white sugar, 30 grains; water, 10 ounces; is the mixture used for 
coating the baryta paper. When dry the paper 1s coated with a 
printing-out collodio-chloride emulsion. A finished and fixed print 
on this being trimmed to the right size is soaked in warm water, 
and when the film floats off, it 1s allowed to float on the surface 
to be decorated, adjusted in position with a camel’s hair brush, 
and when dry the transfer is varnished with celluloid varnish. 


A Dark-Room Clock. 


There are dark-room clocks on the English market, but mostly 
complex and rather expensive, at any rate if looked at in compari- 
son with ordinary low-priced clocks. Die Photographische In- 
dustrie recommends a cheap and simple piece of mechanism, which 
he refers to as being used in telephone exchanges; the train 1s 
wound and clock started from zero by simply pressing a knob, and 
then the clock runs for three or five minutes, the seconds being 
shown on a boldly-figured dial, and at the end of the time a bell 
is sounded. 


Easy Preparation of Hydrogen. 


Lanternists and enlargers now frequently use compressed hydro- 
gen (or coal gas as a substitute) in producing the limelight, but 

r. Jaubert now urges ‘‘hydrolith,” or hydride of calcium, ‘as a 
source of hydrogen, the gas being evolved when the compound 
comes in contact with water, a portable apparatus comparable to 
an acetylene generator being used. One kilogram of calcium 
hydride evolves over a thousand litres of hydrogen. The manu- 
facture of hvdrolith comprises the preparation of metallic calcium 
and the combination of the metal with hvdrogen. The metal is 
obtained by the electrolvsis of fused calcium chloride, and the 
hvdrolith is prepared bv exposing the metallic calcium to a current 
of hydrogen in horizontal retorts heated to a high temperature in a 
suitable furnace. Both calcium and hydrogen can be produced 
so cheaply that the price of hydrolith is not prohibitive. 
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XU S always approach with in- 
terest the manipulation of a 
new paper by the Rotary Co., as we 
have been led to expect that their productions will be amongst the 
best of their kind, and will not have been introduced to the public 
notice until they have had full and exhaustive tests, and have run 
the gauntlet of the most severe examination in every possible wa 
at the hands of the inventors; and the new collodion paper, whic 
is now placed by them on the market, is no exception to this rule, 
for we find here a paper of great usefulness and value to the 
amateur. 

* Rotona"" paper is a self-toning collodion, which should be 
printed to about the same depth as P.O.P., and then fixed in a 
solution of hypo, 2 oz. to the pint, to which has been added a 
p of bichromate of soda; after thorough washing, the print can 

dried and finished off. Drying can be done, if required, by the 
heat of the fire. 
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Ihe tone resuiting 
ordinary hypo 
pleasant warm 


from the 
solution is a 
brown, but this 


colour can be varied indefinitely by 

altering the strength of the hypo 

ROTONA: even up to six or eight ounces to the 

A New Self-Toning Printing pint, while unlimited alteration. of 
Paper. tone, within reasonable limits, can 

be secured by placing the prints in 


a preliminary bath of salt (2 oz. to the pint), and by the many 
variations ol the strengths of the hypo and salt baths ; amidst all 
these experiments in the variation of colour the worker must re- 
member that the final colour of the print cannot be gauged until 
the print is dry. 

In this new '* Rotona" paper we believe that the amateur will 
find he has an excellent printing medium which will be quick to 
work, full of variation in tone, with a fine definition, and very 
quick drying. 

We cordially recommend to our readers “ Rotona ” in any of the 
different grades, but especially in the Cardaline, which is so sub- 
stantial that mounting is entirely superseded by the thickness of 
the paper itself; this grade will be found excellent for slip-in prints 
and for pictures intended for framing. 

7 To those who have never used a collodion self-toning paper 

Rotona"' will be a revelation of convenience, range of colour, 
quickness in drying, and general excellence of detail and surface. 


—_——_++4—____ 
DRYING PLATES IN THE TROPICS. To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Sır, —Seeing in your number of a fortnight ago that one of your 
subscribers had tned with great success permanganate of potash 
for the rapid drying of plates, and as I suffer considerably from 
the immense time that in this damp part of the world the nega- 
tives and films take to dry, notwithstanding our tropical heat, I 
resolved to try instead Condy’s fluid, of which we have a good supply 
handy. Five days ago I rinsed a negative as it came out of the 
fixing bath, and put it for a few minutes in Condy’s, dried it, and 
left it to itself. It is now quite right and perfectly clean at the 
back. Also I send a print on Paget paper that I have just taken 
from a negative I developed at about 10.30 this morning; it is now 
2.42 p.m. The negative was developed with the Cristallos I 
nearly always use, and then put into strong hypo, and imme- 
diately given a bath of Condy with just a rinse under the tap. It 
was left there a few minutes, rinsed again, and dried, which it did 
very quickly in the shade; and I then printed it, and treated the 
print in the same manner. Your correspondent mentions methylated 
spirits to dry negatives in the sun. Either methylated spirits are 
unknown here, or the summer sun of this almost semi-tropical 
country laughs it to derision, occasioning streams of hot black 
tears to flow, and ruining the plate for ever. First I tried what 
they call “alcohol à bruler," or ‘‘ alcohol dénaturé," which has a 
sickening smell, and that let the plates melt with great rapidity. 1 
was then told that the ‘alcohol à bruler" was the thing, and that 
it seems only another name for the horrid poison. Then I was 
advised to try esprit de vin, which wasn’t quite so nasty, but the 

lates would have none of it! But now the Condy does it beauti- 
ully in the shade in about two hours and a half. Yesterday I 
developed a Lumiére film and hung it up to dry, having treated it 
the same as the others. When I returned from my walk I found it 
beautifully dry and crisp. It was a little darkened, but printed all 
right. For those who go abroad for a holiday let me recommend 
them to take a bottle of Condy. It is so useful for other things 
than photography. A neighbour of mine is seriously ill from a 
posee wound. The doctor who is attending her has gone for 

is holiday, and so has another she called in. I ventured to 
recommend Condy, and went to her and explained the way it was 
used, and she is now convalescent. Otherwise it was just possible 
that mortification might have set in. I advise all tourists who 
think of coming this way to bring all that they want with them, as 


I have the greatest difficulty in supplying myself with even French 
photographic goods. In the winter, and perhaps in a couple of 
months, they will find all that their hearts require. But this time 
of the year, with the grand vegetation of the south, is, to my mind, 
the pleasantest of all. There is no crowd, everyone does as they 
please, you see the people as they are, and not as they wish to 
appear to the foreigner. 


I was interested with vour account of the Lumiére process. 
About a month ago a photographer who is trying it at Cannes 
showed me two plates. One, a flower, was not much; but the 
other, a bit of the old part of the port, was very good. The colours 
of the old houses were perfect. The only fault, as it seemed to me, 
was rather too grey a blue; but I have seen it like that in this 
country. Alas! it is not for me. The total darkness would pre- 
vent me. It is bad enough as it is, with a dimmed light. I shall 
wait till the colours are kind enough to reveal themselves (as they 
will do) in a brighter light. 


As I am writing, may I touch on another subject that rather 
irritates me? It is the photography of flowers. It is, perhaps, 
my favourite hobby. But they must be flowers as they grow. I 
can't stand poor things cut from their homes that they made oe) 
and stuck in a glass, or else pinned, poor dears, to a horrid board. 
Those who do these things should go to a milliner’s, and get some 
artificial flowers and leaves, and they can be twisted and turned 
to their hearts’ desires. Amongst the illustrations in a recent 
number of your journal there is a miserable hydrangea, so very sorry 
for itself, leaning out of a tumbler, and, further on, some water 
lilies in a glass dish, reposing upon, seemingly, a looking-glass 
stand! When I was a girl, wax flowers were made, and considered 
an ''elegant accomplishment." I remember a large stall at the 
Soho bazaar where they were sold. Baron Meyers photographs 
are exactly what those poor things were. They soon got to be 
considered unspeakably vulgar, as everything is that is a sham. 
And it isn't easy to do flowers growing; but it can be done, and 
when you succeed they verv fully repay you, far beyond the poor 
murdered things that are taken for dissection and put into un- 
natural postures to please what I cannot but consider a very vulgar 


taste.— Yours, etc., ETHELDRED DILLON. 
Villa des Colonnes, Antibes, A.M. 


— t 
A VERY CHEAP INTENSIFIER. 


ROBABLY the cheapest intensifying solution of any known to 
the photographer, and a very reliable and effective one, is 

the following:—Gallic acid, ro grains; silver nitrate, 2 grains; 
distilled water, 7.5 ounces. The method of procedure is simple 
enough. The thoroughly washed plate is soaked for five minutes, if 
wet, fifteen if dry, in a solution of chrome alum, 1 oz. in one pint 
of water, to which 2 drops of sulphuric acid have been added. 


This serves to thoroughly harden the gelatine and prevent the gallic 
acid from attacking it. Then lay the plate in the intensifier until 
the required density is attained, when it must be removed and very 
well washed, from half to three-quarters of an hour. The resulting 
negatives are of good printing quality and excellent gradation. The 
price of silver nitrate is about 2s. 4d. per ounce, and of gallic acid 
something like 4d. per oz. F. G. PALMER. 
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THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


By S. G. KIMBER, F.R.P.S. 


In view of the fact that the season of the year when 
Photographic Exhibitions are most frequent wiil shortly 
be with us, Mr. S. G. Kimber, Hon. Sec. of the South. 
ampton Photographic Society, who has not only had much 
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experience In Exhibition aud Society management, but has also proved himself so complete a manager 
and organiser, has at our request written the following article, which wiil be continued next week. 


HE holding of photographic exhibitions has 
become an integral part of a photographic 
society's existence, and every society of enter- 
prise and utility should and does have its 

annual '' show.” 

That this is a wise course cannot be denied, as the 
competitive spirit infused into the workers by com- 
paring their own work annually with that of fellow 
members or contemporary workers is bound to make 
for good sound photographic progress, and stimulate 
their energies for fresh conquests; and the visitor to the 
exhibition can judge of what can be done with the 
camera, and many renew their acquaintance with or 
take up the hobby with a view of securing to themselves 
or their friends some pictures which have hitherto 
existed only in their imagination. Indeed, the photo- 
graphic exhibition must be held to be the salt of the 
photographic earth; its valuable influence cannot be too 
strongly upheld, as hardly one well-known worker can 
be named who has not come to the front as a result 
of the stimulus infused into him or her by exhibiting. 
Indeed, it is extremely doubtful if without the ‘‘ Royal ” 
and ‘‘ Salon," and the principal provincial exhibitions 
year by year to urge on our best workers to do their 
best, British Pictorial Photography would stand at 
the high place it does to-day, and compare so favour- 
ably with that of other nations. 

The increase in the yearly number of exhibitions has 
grown apace during the last three or four years, and 
a danger is gradually asserting itself in some of the 
minor exhibitions of allowing mediocre work to pose 
as productions of the first water, and deceive the 
exhibitors and the public as to the real position of pic- 
torial photography of to-day. 

It is obvious that as the number of the exhibitions 
grows, and the artificial value of awards becomes more 
obvious and less appreciated, many of the foremost 
workers find that they cannot continue to exhibit to the 
extent they formerly have done, and thus they confine 
themselves to a few favoured shows, and the newer 
and minor exhibitions do not contain any of their 
work, and thus in many cases the awards go to less 
capable work. 

There is one way to remedy this state of affairs, 
namely, to create a loan section inviting a few front 
rank workers to send—not for competition—some of 
their works to form a separate invitation section; the 
society accompanying the invitation with an undertak- 
ing to pay all carriage expenses, and to see that no 
harm comes to the exhibits. 

There are very few workers, I feel sure, who will 
not help a society in this way if properly approached, 
and by this means a few works of a high standard can 


be secured which will help largely to make an exhibi- 
tion a really representative one. 

It has been suggested to me that a detailed article 
on the methods that should be followed by exhibition 
committees to secure the best results would be ap- 
propriate at this season of the year. I can claim that 
the following arrangements are not untried suggestions, 
but have been practised with some considerable success 
for several years past. 


THE EXHIBITION COMMITTEE. 


First and foremost it is imperative to have a body 
of men to form the exhibition committee who are good 
business men, whose energies take a practical turn, and 
who do not consider it infra dig. to throw off their coats 
and lend a hand when the manual labour has to be done. - 
These men need not necessarily have pronounced photo- 
graphic attainments, but they should be essentially 
‘workers ° as opposed to ''talkers," and who will 
throw their whole heart and soul into the work, being 
determined a completely successful exhibition is the 
only result that shall accrue from their efforts. Then, 
if the secretary is a capable administrator, the outlook 
looks very propitious. 


PLACE OF EXHIBITION AND DATE. 


A large, well-known, and easily accessible room or 
hall should be procured, well lit from the roof, and, if 
possible, a smaller room for evening entertainments, 
and an additional room for secretary’s and committee’s 
use. As regards date, a time between Michelmas and 
Lady Day would appear to be best, and if a period 
could be selected when no other exhibition is running— 
although this seems highly improbable—so much the 
better. 

CLASSES. 


There is a tendency now to abolish the idea of classi- 
fying subjects (such as landscape, portraiture and 
architecture) separately, and this is a step in the right 
direction, because it frequently happens that one class 
is far stronger both numerically and in quality of work 
than the others, and it is not logical to maintain that 
an equal number of awards should be given in each 
class. Neither is the plea one constantly hears that 
judges are unable to compare a landscape with say a 
portrait, a sound one, because it is a question of pic- 
torial standard rather than class of subject which has 
to be judged, and the adjudicator finds no difficulty in 
making his decision on that score. If classes of sub- 
jects are retained, the judge should have a certain 
number of awards given him to award as he thinks 
best, and then he may make more awards in a deserv- 
ing class and less in a poor class. 
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I am in favour of classifying all subjects together, termination of his visit, and not sent on several days 


but differentiating between the skilful worker and the 
novice, and I suggest that the only classification re- 
quired in pictorial work is a class for exhibitors who 
have gained awards, and another for those who have 
not. 

AWARDS. 

Awards should be given sparingly, in order to 
accentuate work of outstanding merit only. The 
awards should be all of one value, not a first and second 
award, but the judge should be asked to pick out a 
few of the works which came very near to the winning 
standard, and these may receive ‘‘ honourable 
mention,’’ which although not an award is a recognition 
of merit, and should encourage the recipient on his 
career of progress. 

JUDGES. 


Exhibitors generally and exhibition committees 
particularly owe a great debt of gratitude to the many 
gentlemen who give up a full day, and sometimes more 
of their precious business or leisure time, and without 
fee or advantage of any kind travel long distances in 
order to decide which are the best exhibits; and the 
organising committee, and particularly the secretary, 
should always take definite steps to see that the utmost 
consideration and comfort are given to their judges. He 
or they should be met at the station and driven to the 
exhibition room, adequate refreshment provided there 
or at a very close distance, and the exhibition should be 
in perfect readiness for judging, and no one allowed to 
be in the room whilst the selections are being made. 
The judge’s expenses should always be tendered at the 


afterwards. As to the question of the number of 
judges required to make the awards I am inclined to 
favour the single judge theory. 

It is true there is wisdom in numbers, but very often 
there is a marked difference in judges’ tastes, and a com- 
promise is inevitable, and probably results in choosing 
a work which does not really satisfy any of the judges 
thoroughly, and yet is nearer to this common judgment 
than the different pictures chosen by each judge, whereas 
when one judge only is retained, you are certain to get 
a clear and definite decision, totally unbiassed by argu- 
ment. At the same time, as all the responsibility is 
thrown on one pair of shoulders, see to it that the 
selected judge is a tried man of acknowledged capability 
and power, and whose decision will carry weight. 
Above all, before inviting him to adjudicate, ascertain 
beyond all reasonable doubt that he is broad-minded 
in his judgments and catholic in his tastes. 

Keep clear at all costs of those men who have a 
strong partiality for one particular school or process, 
and can see no good in any other. 

The incapable, eccentric, or erratic judge will destroy 
the confidence of exhibitors and alienate their support, 
and cause a lot of unnecessary discussion amongst those 
who fail to recognise that the list of awards is, after all, 
only the expression of one or more men’s opinions, and 
should be accepted as such, recognising that another 
set of judges might give a far different verdict, and that 
no final or absolute decision can ever be given in artistic 
competitions of this character. 


(To be continued.) 


H 


A Uselul Hint.—Almost every amateur now uses an actinometer 
of some kind, wherewith to test the actinic power of the light at 
the time of exposure, for the inexpediency of relying on one's own 
jadgment in this matter has been forcibly illustrated. But to use 
such an aid to exposure it is necessary to know the speed number 
of the plate one is using. These speeds, as a rule, are tabulated 
upon a card provided by the manufacturers of the exposure meter, 
and intended to be carried about by the photographer. Most 
amateurs, however, accustom themselves to the use of one or two 
particular brands of plate, and remembering their speed numbers, 
do not take particular care 
of these cards, which ac- 
cordingly soon get lost. 
All goes well perhaps 
until one finds himself 
out of plates, and unable 
to obtain the kind he 
likes, and so he is forced 
to buy some the speed 
factor of which he does 
not know. He now wishes he had kept that card. My own plan, 
and one that I cordially recommend, is to write down on a sheet 
of paper the speed numbers of several brands of plates, choosing 
those which I would be likely to ask for in the event of my not 
being able to purchase my favourite kind, and then paste this slip 
on to the shield which covers the focussing glass, as shown in the 
accompanying diagram. Such a memo may also contain the 
speed of the iso. screen and revised shutter speeds, should these 
not be quite what is indicated en the dial, a common experience 
By this simple means information which is most important is 
alwavs to hand, and is placed in the most accessible position that 
can be devised. JEFF. 


A Focussing Cloth.—Almost every photographer who has used 
one of the older type of stand camera is aware of the advantages 
of having a hole cut in the focussing cloth, through which the lens 
is passed,so preventing the 


former from blowing about 
in the wind, but since the 
combined hand and stand 


outfit has become so popular 
this Lips can no longer be fol- 
lowed, as nearly all cameras of 
that type are fitted with shutters 
pae close up to the rising 
ront, so as to offer no projection 
around which an elastic ring can 
be slipped. But I recently de- 
vised a way of fixing the cloth 
on to the dack of the camera, 
which is so simple and effica- 
cious that I feel convinced it will 
be readily adopted by those who 
do not happen to have thought 
it out for themselves. An elastic 
band (web elastic), about 8 in. 
long for a quarter-plate camera, 
is sewn on to one border of the 
focussing cloth by means of 
stitches at each end (fig. 1). 
This band then fits round the 
back of the camera. passino 
underneath and up *he two sides, so holding the focussing cio: 


tightly to the top border (fig. 2), and ieaving the hands free for 
manipulation. JEFF. 


—— M 4————— 


* Gljazeit."—The guinea camera offered as a prize in the com- 
petition recently held by the proprietors of ‘‘Glazeit,” has been 
won by Mr. Herbert Osmond, Trellis Cottage, Tisbury. 

We have been asked to announce that Mr. B. J. Edwards is no 
longer connected with the firm of Messrs. B. J. Edwards and Co., 
the well-known and old-established manufacturers of dry plates, 
etc., of Ealing Dean, and that Mr. E. J. Wall has joined the 


company, under whose able direction that delicate task of emulsion 
making will in future be conducted. Mr. Wall's position as an 
expert chemist is an exceptional one, and there is little doubt that 
the excellence of Edwards's plates will be fully maintained. The 
general business management wili still be in the hands of Mr. 
J. W. P. Rawlins, under whom during the past year or two the 
concern has so satisfactorily progressed. 
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TA " US: Development," which appears 
JN p^ on page 132 of THE 

w- AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER for 

| Xa August 6 last, has evoked some 
comments from a gentleman who 
describes himself as an “ Anyliti- 
j cal" Chemist, and who writes from 
Dublin. His letter commences 
thus: “I thought someone with an abler pen 
than mine would have called your atten- 
tion to a foolish article that appeared in 
THE A. P. 2 weeks ago, on the use of 
Pot. Iodide as an accelerator in developer, and implying 
that all professionals used it, hence their well exposed 
results.” Although our correspondent is by no means 
correct in supposing that our article suggests potassium 
iodide to be an accelerator, and further, he is altogether 
wrong in assuming that we wish to imply that *all profes- 
sionals ” use it, or indeed that any one professional has ever 
used it, yet the fact remains that the addition of iodide of 
potassium, itself a restrainer, in the way prescribed and 
with the precautions mentioned, will enable the worker to 
obtain better results from under-exposed plates than would 
otherwise be obtainable. The effect of the potassium iodide 


w 
4 A SHORT article on “ Snap-shot 
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A SOLUBLE IODIDE IN THE 
DEVELOPER. 
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Is to so restrain the action of the powerful developer 
which we recommend, and which can be rendered so 
energetic because the restrainer is added, that the 

developer does not rapidly fog the plate, and so the 

developer can be allowed to act for a long time, with 
the result stated. As far as we can judge, our corre- 
spondent has not tried that method of which he expresses 
disapproval; indeed, he appears to base his disapproval 
altogether on a theoretical standpoint; but his chemistry 
appears to be so different from the current or recog- 
nised chemistry of the schools that we scarcely think it 
worth while to put the whole of his letter before our readers. 
Indeed, we would rather urge our readers to give the method 
a trial, but under the conditions and with the precautions 
specified. Our correspondents chief digression from 
accepted chemical views consists in his regarding halide 
salts as halogens. Halogens in the free state destroy the 
latent image wholly or in part; halide salts, on the other 
hand, if pure and in the presence of sufficient alkaline 
solution, do not destroy the latent image or undo the effect 
of exposure, but they cause the developed image to appear 
more slowly than it would otherwise appear. Often the 
complete fogging of the pe is prevented by this course, 


hence a restrainer properly used will often save an under- 
exposed plate. 


— $ 4————— 


SNAP-SHOT DEVELOPER. 


Sig,—Seeing an article on the above in your issue of 
August 6, by Fred. Palmer, I determined to try it on some under- 
exposed negatives. 

I had the developer made up as described, by a good photo- 
graphic chemist in Newcastle (Mr. John Watson), with distilled 
water and presumably pure chemicals. 

I enclose two negatives, Nos. 1 and 2. Both were taken at the 
same time—3.30 p.m., August 18. Light, sun with light clouds; 
exposure, 1-5th sec., with F/32 stop; plates, Wellington '' Speedy," 
250 H and (The correct exposure by Wynne's meter was about 
1-5th sec., with F/16, so that the plates received about quarter 
correct exposure.) No. 2 was developed with “Tabloid” pyro- 
soda, half normal strength, completely developed in about fifteen 
minutes. No. 1 was developed with Mr. Palmer's iodised de- 
veloper, full strength, equal parts of A and B. 

Instead of being an energetic developer as described, it appears 
to be quite the reverse; indeed, no sooner did the plate No. 1 
commence to develop than it ceased altogether, and prolonged 
immersion in the developer up to three-quarters of an hour pro- 
duced no further development. Also the negative (No. 1) took 
about three-quarters of an hour to fix completely in strong hypo 
(6 oz. hypo, water 20 oz.). 

I cannot account for the dark patch in the centre, unless it 1s 
where the developer was poured on to the plate, though there was 
plentv of developer used to cover the plate well and quickly. 

I should be glad to hear vour opinion of this apparent stopping 
of development, and its probable cause. Also whether vou have 
ever heard of, or used, a developer with an iodide in it for use as 
an energetic developer for short exposures. 

I do not wish to discount Mr. Palmer's statements in any way 
until I am satisfied that mv developer is at fault, and it was made 
up according to the formula given, viz. : — 


AS —OUINOL, ice E ————————— Á—M 40 gr 
Mt]: oeie voee taa Sea eter dE Ee NUS au dde NT e ERE PUT a eu go gr. 
Sodium: sulphite 21. esee Fase ho snes keisere $00 gr. 
Distilled water, up to ............. eee IO OZ. 

B.—Pot. bromide  .............. eene eene nennen 26 gr. 
Pot: iodidë soe de cce reussi e ya Ute sa oo eos C OE Fuss 60 gr. 
Sodium carb. | aececesé esse rg eoe ea aeuo REV RR FERES CERE 500 gr. 
Distilled water, up to ........... eee IO OZ. 


Perhaps you may have some other reader's experience of this 
developer, which appears to be the Imperial Co's. single solution 
metol-quinol developer, but with the iodide added to it. 


To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


I also developed four other negatives with this developer, all of 
which were somewhat under-exposed, but with the same result— 
the high lights developing up very faintly, then total stoppage of 
development. 

One curious point I forgot to mention is that the image, what 
there is of it, is visible through the back of the plate before it 
appears on the emulsion side, so much so, indeed, that when I 
developed No. 1, seeing such a very faint image on the front, 1 
thought I must have put the plate in the dish the wrong way up, 
and when I looked at the back, the image was darker there than 
on the front—but the plate was the right way up to begin with. 
The other four plates showed the same feature. 

With apologies for such a long letter, and hoping you may be 
able to help me, I remain, yours truly, C. P. SUMNER. 

Heaton, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


{We cannot say what is the cause of the dark patch near the 
middle of our correspondent's plate, but may perhaps conjecture 
that a bundle of light has at some stage impinged on this part. 
We scarcely realise that our correspondent should pour the developer 
in a constant stream on one part of the plate, a more usual way 
being to allow the fluid to flow over the plate in an even sweep 
from one edge, or in the case of highly restrained development 
it is usual to immerse the plate in a well bath. The development 
may have ceased at the stage mentioned because the actual latent 
image was fully brought out, but under-exposures in a restrained 
developer ordinarily require a long time for completion, and we 
should expect the development to continue and the image to 
go on increasing in vigour during a period of several hours, 
especially in a case like the present, when the groundwork is so 
completely free from fog. The essence of the whole question is 
this: rapid development of an under-exposure in a strong 
developer will generally give an image on a fogged ground, and in 
this case intensification results in an almost complete loss of the 
subject in the general deposit. A slow restrained developer, act- 
ing for a long time, may, on the other hand, give an image on a 
clear ground: an image which can be intensified. If our corre- 
spondent will take the trouble to master the use of the iodide re- 
strainer, he will realise its value. One caution: iodide of potassium 
which has become brownish by the liberation of iodine must not 
be used; indeed, this is not iodide of potassium, but a complex 
mixture containing free iodine. Free iodine destroys the latent 
image. The fixation of plates containing iodide of silver is always 
slow when hyposulphite is used, and in cases like those under 
notice iodide of silver is found in the film.—En. A. P.] 
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INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


[n order to relieve the pages of “ The Amateur Photographer " of Answers 
to questions and Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order 
to save correspondents the disappointment of delay which the crowded 
condition of our pages often renders unavoidable, a selection only of the 


i 
4. 


Bleaching Old Woodcut. 


I have to copy a woodcut which is on sic a pcre card. 
I think it will be too much for an iso. screen. Can you tell 
me a way to bleach the card without hurting the print? 

O. 


You might possibly bleach it with chlorine, but it would be 
less risky to use an ortho. plate and deep yellow screen. The usual 
plan is to apply a strong solution of chlorinetted lime (bleaching 
powder), made up by stirring up 6 oz. of the powder in 20 oz. of 
water (agitating it frequently during twenty-four hours), and using 
the clear portion after settling. After immersing the print, it must 
be supported on a glass plate, and flowed with lemon juice, or a 
ten per cent. solution of citric acid. The operations should be re- 
peated until the bleaching is accomplished; the print must then 
be washed, care being taken to prevent tearing. 


Washing Bromide Prints. 


Kindly inform me: (1) How long a bromide print, developed 
with metol.potash, should be washed after development and 
before fixing? (2) What would result to the print if it were 
placed in the fixing bath after development, without an inter- 
mediate washing? A. B. S. 


(1) About 45 seconds. (2) It would probably be mottled in the 
shadows, unless it was moved frequently while in the fixing bath. 


Test for Hypo. 


How can starch be used as a test for hypo? I am told it is a 
certain indicator. SCEPTIC. 


lodide of starch (not ordinary starch) is one of the most sensitive 
tests for hypo, and it can be prepared in the following way :—Boil 
thirtv grains of starch in one ounce of distilled water until the 
solution. becomes well-nigh transparent; of course, it is hardly 
necessary to add that the starch should first have been rubbed with 
a little water, and the entire solution should be well stirred until 
it reaches boiling point. When cold, add one drop of a saturated 
solution of iodine in alcohol, stirring rapidly immediately the addi- 
tion has been made. The result will be a solution of an intensely 
blue colour, which is caused by the formation of iodide of starch. 
Take some of the last washing water (about ten ounces) in an up- 
right glass vessel, and add thereto about one drop of the iodide of 
starch solution. If hypo is present, the blue colour will be dis- 
charged; but if the water is free from hypo, the blue drop will 
gradually disperse itself in clouds throughout the vessel. 


Making Negatives from Untoned Print. 
I have unfortunately broken a valuable negative, and have only 
secured one print (still untoned) from it. The print is on albu- 
menised paper, and was made for crystolleum work. Can it be 
used to make a negative? Truro (R.S.O.). 


If the print is tolerably full of detail you would be able to get 
a fairly good negative by contact. To do this, you had better put 
a piece of plain glass in a printing frame, and lay the mounted 
print upon it, with the back of the paper in contact with the glass ; 
then put a slow plate with its film side in contact with the face of 
the print, replace the back of the frame, and expose to a Bray No 
$ gas burner for about two seconds at a distance of three feet from 
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the light. Develop the plate to a pretty good density, and you 
will then be able to judge if your e-posure and development have 
been correct, otherwise you must make another trial. Of course, 
if your camera is capable of extending to twice the focal length 
of the lens you could secure a better result by making a good nega- 
tive in the camera. 


Renovating Mahogany Camera. 


I shall be thankful for a simple polish renovator that can be 
safely applied to my mahogany cameras and other studio ap- 
paratus. .W. BIGBY. 


The following should be applied to the mahogany of the camera 
by means of a soft rag, rubbing it well in, and finally polishing 
with a clean soft cloth : 


Raw linseed oil ............... eere nen 6 oz. 
White wine vinegar ........2 eene nnne 3 oz. 
Methylated spirit —.......... eee 3 oz. 
Butter of antimony | ......- eere nennen 1j OZ. 


Mix the oil with the vinegar by degrees, shaking well to prevent 
separation after each addition, then add the spirit and antimony, 
and mix thoroughly. Shake before usc. 


Flashlight Powder. 


Please give a formula for portable flashlight in the form of a 
powder that can be burnt without a special lamp. Something 
that will give an intense light for underground work in a tin 
mine. TRETHEWAY. 


The following mixture is explosive. It must be mixed and 
handled with the greatest care, and must be burnt in a loose heap. 
On no account must it be used in a lamp: 


Dry chlorate of potash ..............-.---- 6 parts by weight. 
Dry magnesium powder ............-.-- 3 » » 
Dry sulphide of antimony ............-.-- I 5 T 


The ingredients must each be in fine powder, and thoroughly dry 
Mix on a newspaper, using a wooden paper-knife for the purpose. 
They must not be roughly handled, or they may explode. About a 
quarter of an ounce 1s enough for each exposure; place it in a 
little heap on a piece of tin, and ignite with a long taper. 


Hardening and Fixing Bath for Negatives. 


Please oblige me with a fixing bath containing chrome alum 
that will harden the film of negatives while fixing A 
W. 


W. 

A—Chrome alum .......... «e ee eene eene nennen nnne etn 6 drm. 
Sodium sulphite ............ eH I OZ. 
Water n usseccvecu vk roe oEExUpA SANE ER du REN ERA EUER NER UE 8 oz. 
B—Hypo .....eenne Henn Henne 4 Oz. 
Water — ....eee.eestme nn eetne these sette nennen nnne nnno 12 02. 


Dissolve both thoroughly, then pour A into B. The negative should 
remain in the bath ten minutes or more after it appears to be fixed, 
as the bath works much more slowly than plain hypo. This bath 
hardens the film so much that warm water may be used for washing 
if desired, but it is always difficult to intensify or reduce a nega- 
tive fixed in such a bath. 
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Sepia Tones on Lantern Slides. 
What is a simple way to produce sepia tones on lantern slides? 


BHAM. 
After thorough washing, immerse the slide in the following bath: 
Water — eere — usus A EPI eda e I OZ. 
Mercuric chloride ............. T TEE 20 gr. 
Ammonium chloride sessessessesessseserereses —— 20 gr. 


When quite bleached (showing white on the glass side), wash well 
for at least half an hour, and then immerse in a solution made by 
dissolving 20 grains of liver of sulphur (potassium sulphide) in an 
ounce of water. The toned slide must be well washed. 


Safe Light. 


A use Austin Edwards’ extra rapid iso. plates. My sight not 
zgood, so kindly advise what colour screens I should use to get 
a good safe light with a paraffin lamp. 


We fear you will not be able to use a very brilliant light 
without fogging such plates. You had better use an Absolutus 
safe light, but the illumination is dim; or you might try a few 
experiments in making a screen, coating plain glass with gelatine 
solution (about 1 oz. gelatine in 6 oz. of water), stained with 
Bertha Tartrazine and Bertha Pink M. If you coated several 
sheets with each colour, you could soon try the effect of combining 
one or more of each to get what you require. 


Intensification with Mercury and Silver. 
(1) Would you tell me how to make up an intensifier? (2) How 
to use it? (3) Does the plate have to be developed again after 
it? M. E. G 
There are many different formule for intensification, but mer- 
curic chloride, in some form, is the one 1n most general use. The 
following is representative : 


A—Water ..... MMMX-—-—-—-—-—-———— ———— IO OZ. 
Potassium bromide .................... eee es. IOO QT. 
Mercuric chloride ..........cscessccnssecencesseecnees ve» 100 BI. 

B—Ammonia (.880) ................ en sew d dE 
Water ..ccoccccsccscscscvccseccncsececsssesescooseece — IO Oz 


Immerse the well washed negative in A, until the image is quite 
white through to the glass side; then wash thoroughly for an hour, 
and transfer to B, until the white image is blackened throughout. 
Solution A will keep well, and may be used over and over until 
exhausted, but B should be used when fresh. A more poisonous 
blackening solution, capable of giving greater density than B, may 
be made as follows: 


C—Potassium cyanide ............. e. VS X A CoA eS Hd RE es 100 gr. 
Distilled water ......secscsceeece ——MÁ— IO OZ 
Silver nitrate ........ eee nennen nennen 100 gr. 
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Dissolve the cyanide in half the water, and the silver in the other 
half; then pour the former into the latter slowly, with frequent 
stirring, until the precipitate first formed is almost re-dissolved. 
Do not add it all, if there appears a likelihood of the precipitate 
being entirely dissolved. Solution C is to be used in place of B, 
otherwise the operations are similar in every respect. The negative 


.must finally be well washed. 


Kallitype Process. 
Please give sensitising, developing and fixing solutions for use 
in Kallitype process, and oblige. S. A. 
We quote the following formule from * Figures, Facts, and 
Formule " :— 


Sensitiser : — 


Ferric Oxalate .......... eere eene nennen nnn 75 gr. 
Hot water ....eeeeeeeeee eene nnen nnne nnne eene senno I OZ. 
Oxalic acid ..... —— —— PD 5 to 10 gr. 
Dissolve, filter, cool, and add 
Silver nitrate ....csssescsceees —————— Án 30 gr. 
Keep in the dark. 
Developer for Black Tones :— 
Borax .sssssssssoosroecessassoesesesnososoereeessoeeeoseseeeseeacee 44 ET 
Rochelle salt ........... eee eene nnne 35 gr 
Water — .scccccecrccsccvcceccnesccccscccecessonse eene 1 Or. 
Potass bichromate (5 gr. per oz. solution) ... 45 to 60 minims. 
10 oz. lor five or six dozen plates. 
Developer for Purple Tones:— 
BOrax ..eeeeeeesseeeehee thereto senes sesso see nnn I2 gr. 
Water  ...sssessssesseessocsacovecesossoseecocosesssesereeensosene I OZ. 


Developer for Sepia Tones:— 


Rochelle salt ...............-- ETRE —— M — ÓÓ 22 gr. 

Water — 3e eene nennen toten tees tes eese seen s ene nnn nn I Oz. 

Potass bichromate solution ........00-.sesceeeenseers 25 to 30 minims. 
Kallitype fixing solution :— 

Ammonia (.880) .......... eene 60 minims 

Water ..ccscceese D—-—— —— P . IO OZ 


Enlarging one Figure from a Group. 
(2 I am anxious tc enlarge a figure out of ues 
group. Will you kindly tell me how to get rid of the back- 
ground of other figures? L. T. 
(2) Better paint it out carefully with Photopake, or make an 
enlarged negative and work upon that, making the ultimate print 
by contact. The latter course will enable you to print in a sutt- 
able background. 


— 4——— — 
THE PLATINOTYPE COMPANY'S OUTING. 


d bee was not a single hitch or untoward circumstance through- 
out the long day spent at Eastbourne, on August arst, by the 
members of the Platinotype Company's staff. Some of them were 
up at 4 a.m. to catch the early train from London, but all the long 
day the sun shone pleasantly on a calm sea, and the party found 
various amusements on the broad green downs, on the excursion 
steamer, at a flower show, an al fresco concert, etc. Above 100 
assembled to do justice to an excellently appointed lunch at the Grand 
Hotel, presided over by Mr. Willis, the inventor of platinotype, 
and still the chief director of the Company, which, through the 
fine business management of Mr. E. J. Humphery, has grown to 
its present prosperous position. It was evident that the utmost 
unanimity exists between the proprietors of the company and 
their employés. It might for sociability have been the gathering 
of one big family, and for the time the strict discipline by which 
alone so delicate a product as platinotype could be produced with 
such remarkable uniformity, was entirely relaxed. The arrange- 


ments throughout were due to Mr. W. H. Smith, the head of the 
works, who, after the kindly and courteous remarks from Mr. 
Willis, addressed his fellow-workers, and Mr. Humphery, with 
characteristic good humour, was prevailed upon to make a short 
speech. Such a holiday well and generously provided must be a 
powerful instrument towards establishing and cementing that 
mutual regard between chiefs and subordinates which goes so far 
to promote the prosperity of both. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


ISPRINTS have led to curious disclosures, 
and among these we may refer to the 
miniature version of Homer’s “ Iliad,” 
written on uterine vellum, and packed in 
a walnut shell, which M. Simonides put 
forward some fifty years ago as a 

genuine ancient copy; possibly the actual copy referred 
to by Cicero. Opinions were very much divided 
as to the genuineness of the manuscript in question, 
as indeed regarding many other manuscripts '' dis- 
covered" by Simonides in the convents of Mount 
Athos. Among these was one containing a forc- 
shadowing of the daguerreotype process, which 
Simonides suggested had possibly been read by M. 
Daguerre, and inspired him. The various Simonides 
“ancient °’ manuscripts were, however, somewhat dis- 
credited when it was found that the text of his '' Iliad ” 
contained errors corresponding to misprints in a well- 
known printed version. In the Lumiere printed in- 
structions, which we received from their London agent 
for working the first authorised batch of plates, there is 
a misprint as to the amount of citric acid (threc 
grammes being ordered instead of thirty). Our first 
attempt to précis the instructions revealed the 
mistake, and we actually found thirty grammes of citric 
acid was provided by MM. Lumiere in the cabinet of 
chemicals for solution in the litre of water; consequently 
in our working instructions in the following issue of 
Tue A. P. (August 27, p. 196, col. 2) we corrected the 
error, giving the correct composition of solution F. We 
take no credit for this, as no moderately careful worker 
could possibly follow the instructions without realising 
the true situation. As the misleading statement or the 
uncorrected error has repeatedly accompanied what 
purported to be individual experiences with the Lumiere 
method, we may naturally ask whether these professed 
early experiences were as vaporous as some of the 
Fleet Street descriptions by ‘‘ our special correspondent 
at the front." We believe that our working account of 
the new process in which we detail our own experiences, 
is the first real and genuine instruction published in this 
country, and it marks the line of demarcation between 
the misleading accounts and the reliable accounts. 


We owe an apology, or at least an expression of 
sincere regret, for having kept waiting some of those 
amongst our readers who in return for sending us sub- 
scribers for THE A. P. are entitled to a copy of the 
picture ** Melton Meadows." But the number of copies 
required far exceeded anticipations, and personally 
printing, spotting, etc., carbon prints in almost the 
same abundance as one might expect to produce collo- 
types has been an arduous task, but by the time this 
note appears we believe all the prints will have been 
sent off. 8 e g 


Recently, in connection with the article by Mr. A. 
J. Anderson, we published a letter from Mr. S. C. C. 
Mitchell, in which he takes us to task for reproducing 
Baron de Meyer's photographs of hydrangeas and water- 
lilies, and a group of rushes by Mrs. Cadby; since his 
annoyance seems to be shared by several of our sub- 
scribers, the matter needs a word of explanation. In 
the first place, these pictures were not put forward as 
examples which others should copy; imitation is always 
bad, and if we remember right, Mr. Anderson especially 
warned his readers against an imitation of Mrs. Cadby's 
distinctive style. In the second place, if Baron de 
Meyer and Mrs. Cadby were only appreciated by a small 
group of extremists, work that is so different from the 
ordinary run of flower photography might be open to 
criticism, and Mr. Mitchell might be justified in blaming 
us for its insertion; but both these photographers have 
world-wide reputations, and their work is greatly ad- 
mired by many whose artistic training gives weight to 
their opinions. Baron de Meyer's two pictures were 
especially admired by the artists and critics who visited 
the New English Art Club Galleries last winter; and we 
happen to know that Mr. Anderson, who is no extremist, 
threw out two flower pictures of his own in order to 
include those of Baron de Meyer. 

& & Ge 

We are not accusing those of our readers who fail 
to appreciate these pictures of a lack of taste; new 
departures in art always seem to excite animosity, and 
even Ruskin at first resented Whistler's Nocturnes with 
excessive bitterness. | We.have asked Mr. Anderson io 
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allow us to reproduce the two photographs which he 
originally took to illustrate his article, and at the same 
time to furnish us with the reason why he rejected his 
own work and substituted that of Baron de Meyer. 
Mr. Anderson will contribute an article next week, 
when we trust the controversy may cease. We must ask 
those who dislike this style of photography to be patient 
with it for the sake of its many admirers. 
© 6 & 

Dr. Dudfield, according to the newspapers, purposes 
to employ the camera as a means of getting evidence in 
cases of smoke nuisance, but we read that the idea is 
only in its infancy yet. The practical photographer, 
who knows so much about variations in sky rendering 
due to atmosphere and conditions of working, will 
realise this, but we wish Dr. Dudfield a successful out- 
come of his experiments. 

e e eg, 


There has been much in the papers about the coy- 
ness of the sun this summer, but the total of sunshine 
has not made a bad record, and in addition we must not 


FEN NOS OXY gy 
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mi 9 The Only Way. 
Much wisdom and smartness are being lavished upon the subject 
of hanging photographs at exhibitions. Those who talk or write 
upon the topic seem, however, aíraid to let themselves go, so that 
instead of teaching the young idea how to hang they merely impart 
truisms, spiced by more or less piquant literary sauce. As a matter 
of practical procedure, the fundamental basis of effective hanging 
is to start with attractive central prints, around .which subsidiary 
ones are artfully grouped. No safer course can be adopted than 
to place one's own masterpieces in these dominant positions, as it 
at once relieves the hanger of the charge of being unable to recog- 
nise the meritorious from the passable prints. — After one’s own 
prints have been placed attention should be bestowed on those of 
one's friends. Finally, the most outrageously extraordinary pro- 
ductions should be given such commanding places as are left over. 


Above all, Nature. 


Bv the time that these lines are in print many men of photo- 
graphic artistry will be at the zenith of that heaven of adulation 
which supplies them with the motive power to struggle pictorially ; 
and precious small potatoes will those of us be considered who 
cannot put on the Maudle and Peozzlethwaite affectations so 
incisively derided by Du Maurier. — lor the consolation of all 
weaker vessels, let me announce the discovery of a great Celtic 
singer, who ventures to relegate Art to its right place. The bard's 
name is Seosamh MacCathmhaoil, and these are the words which 
he puts into the mouth of Nature :— 


* I shall live and Art will die: 
Art is half, or all, a lie. 
Art is made of mud and death, 
I am filled with holy breath." 


I wonder whether this Celtic art can be allied to photography. 
Gum, or the oil process, may possibly claim to be “half or all a 
lie," while of * mud" there is plenty. Is not the term a synonym 
for * pigment"? I have some trouble to fit in “ death ” because of 
the permanence of the superior processes. The only thing left to 
make the allusion apt is for our pictorial amateurs to use P.O.P. 
and the combined bath. 


A Prophetic Jest. 


In a spirit of innocent mirth I some vears ago suggested that at 
the beauty spots of picturesque resorts stakes should be driven into 
the ground at the particular points of view where the most popular 
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forget that the best sunshine effects are not those of 
the day of long burning sunshine, but rather those that 
result from sudden outbursts of sunshine. Pro- 
fessor Marshall Ward, of Cambridge, has recently been 
telling us of the rapidity with which sunshine will de- 
stroy the bacilli of disease, one and a half hour’s ex- 
posure serving to destroy the germs of anthrax and 
many other deadly affections, and bright diffused day- 
light is not far behind sunlight. Admit light freely into 
the house is the practical lesson. 
e 8 o 

An apt plea for chemically neat work in printing is 
contributed to Photographic Scraps by Mr. E. C. 
Cripps, many stains and faults arising from traces of 
chemicals on clothes and on the hands. At each change 
of solution the hands should be rinsed and wiped, and 
as far as practicable a separate cloth should be reserved 
for each operation. It is an excellent plan to soak the 
clothes in several changes of water after the day's 
work is done, and to hang them up so that they may be 
dry and ready to use the next morning. 


photographs could be made. 


In this way such a village as Shanklin 
could be so mapped out that a tourist would need no more gumption 
as regards selection of subject than the man who develops by time 


and faith. This, which was then intended as a reductio ad 
absurdum, has at last actually come to pass, an ingenious and 
experienced photographer of our cathedrals having drawn up an 
elaborate series of plans of these great English shrines, on each 
of which are marked about thirty station points; at the same time 
a table furnishes the particular hour for each view when the lighting 
is most effective. This reminds me of an incident in “ Handy 
Andy," where fishing is made easy by an attendant who from time 
to time fastens a salmon on to the end of the angler's line. The 
only personal control left to the amateur consists in porterage. Even 
so, he may employ a photographic caddie. 

The Unplctorial Card. 


One of the greatest deterrents of amateur photography is without 
a doubt that grossly misnamed production, the picture postcard, 
that cheap, but xsthetically vile, libel upon natural truth and beauty 
which discourages the unimaginative, or credulous, amateur from 
visiting districts that are in reality replete with delightful subjects, 
but which the penny dreadful leads one to think are of the most 
forbidding aspect. Another way in which these defamatory pro- 
ductions impede the photographer is in making owners of charming 
scenes or attractive buildings unwilling to allow the amateur to 
enjoy photographic facilities. In the course of some photographic 
recording in which I have lately been engaged several refusals to 
use the camera have been met with on the grounds that the owners 
dreaded that the district might be flooded with odious postcards of 
their treasured possessions. 


The Albumen Process. 


Few photographs imparting more significance of the mysterious 
force which is our support, and which we call "life," have come 
under my notice than a striking exemplification of the bursting into 
the world of a chick, as portrayed by means of the cinematograph. 
We know of the weeks of incubation that have preceded the fateful 
moment when this embryonic bird, alive to the possibilities of 
the enormous world which awaits it, but quite unconscious of the 
camera's prying eye, taps a small hole in the walls of its cretaceous 
prison. From this point the cinematograph depicts with dramatic 
force the strenuous battle for life which the ** smallé fowlé" engages 
in, up to the moment when it becomes a perky little ball of yellow 
fluff, which looks with disdain and incredulity on the shattered egg- 
shell from which it has emerged. In the above film Mr. Oliver G. 
Pike has apparently struck on a subject which, appealing with 
peculiar force to popular imagination and emotion, is likely to have 
an unusually good run. 
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we will consider the case of the holiday exposure, which 
requires special attention. 

We were talking last week about the difficulty which some 
novices experience in pouring on the developer. It must 
be done calmly and evenly, and so I suggest that before 
anything else you should place in a dish just any waste 
plate, and, putting water in the glass measure of the same 
quantity as you would take of developer, pour it over the 
plate by way of rehearsal. Do this in broad daylight. Then 
when you come to pour the developer over the plate 
in the dim illumination of your dark-room, it will 
not, perhaps, seem so difficult or so strange. It is the 
easiest thing in the world to so pour the developer on that 
some little portion is not touched, and is left like an island; 
it is equally easy to so pour the developer on that there 
shall not be any islands left; and it is all the easier if you 
know that the creation of these islands is the chief thing to 
avoid; but because there are some people so curiously con- 
stituted, or perhaps I should say constituted so differently 
to the majority of folk, that even a simple thing like pour- 
ing the developer on evenly seems to be outside their capa- 
bilities, I suggested that in such case the developer may 
be put in the dish first, and the plate slipped into it, only 
then beware of bubbles clinging to the film, which must 
be disengaged with a touch, or if they are floating on the 
surface of the solution, must be broken, and so dispersed. 


STEP BY STEP. 


. Then, if the plate has been fairly correctly exposed, the 
image begins to appear by the lightest parts of the view 
growing dark, and the other portions gradually following 
suit step by step, and yet hardly like steps, but more like 
an inclined plane, until the whole surface is darkened. Then 
you continue for a little while longer to allow the image 
to acquire body or density. But—and this was the point at 
which we left off last week—suppose that almost imme- 
diately after the developer is poured on, or almost imme- 
diately after the plate is slipped into the developer, accord- 
ing to the plan adopted, the whole surface, instead of grow- 
Ing dark step by step, darkens all over, almost simulta- 
neously, then, probably, the novice feels at a loss what to do 
nex. Apparently the picture is swallowed up in impene- 
trable gloom. 

This means that the plate has received too much light ; it 
has been over-exposed ; and, instead of certain parts, which 
are dark in the original, and, consequently, only send very 
feeble rays of light, remaining in the plate. unaffected by 
the developer until quite the last, these darken at once as 
well as the more affected parts. 


AN EPIDEMIC. 


Perhaps you say you will not trouble to save this plate, 
but, discarding it, pass on to the next. But suppose this be- 
haves in the same way, and you begin to fear that a sort of 
epidemic of over-exposure has possessed the whole batch. 
That's a serious outlook, is it not—your holiday over places 
that have been visited never to be visited again, and all 
the hopes of a collection of prints blighted? So serious is it 
that it is surely worth while taking any precautionary steps 
which may save the collection of exposed plates, and so I 
suggest vou take one of the plates suspected of being 
over-exposed, or even expose a fresh one. wilfully giving it, 
say, ten times the correct exposure, and develop it as an 
experiment. 

First dissolve 1 oz. of potassium bromide in 10 oz. of 


Ts up the theme of last week's elementary lesson, 
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water, or 4 oz. in 5 oz., which, of course, comes to the same 
thing. This should be kept in a stoppered bottle, and no 
dark-room should ever be without this, which is, roughly 
speaking, a 10 per cent. solution of potassium bromide. If 
you are developing plates of small size, and hence take only 
two or three ounces of developer, add thereto, say, six to ten 
drops of the potassium bromide solution, that is about three 
drops to the ounce, the effect of which should be to restrain 
the action of the developer, giving the parts which darken 
first an opportunity of gaining density before the less 
affected parts have time to catch up. Still, the over-exposure 
may be so bad that in spite of the restraining influence of 
the bromide, the darkening all over occurs too suddenly, in 
which case the only course is to leave the plate in the de- 
veloper, and leave it a good deal to chance. After a time 
it may be examined by the red light, ERE through it, 
or attempting to, because it is very likely the plate will 
prove to be quite opaque. This is why I suggest that you 
deliberately over-expose a plate in order to experiment with 
it. How long to tolerate this hopeless opacity, it is im- 
possible to advise; it is a good deal a matter of guessing, 
and then after removal and fixing you will be astonished to 
find that underneath all that enveloping blackness, which 
has now disappeared, there was all the time a quite good 
developed image, giving a good printing negative. So do 
not be dismayed at the overwhelming darkening due to over- 
exposure, but leave the plate alone for, say, five minutes. 
I have seen many holiday snapshots spoiled from remov- 
ing the plates from the developer too soon. 

I was only to-day getting a quick stand-up luncheon 
in a London restaurant, when someone tapped me on 
the back and promptly taking a bunch of prints from his 
pocket, asked what I thought of them. They represented 
his photographic harvest, gathered in the Channel Islands 
a month ago. Some were good photographs of individuals, 
rocks, cottages, etc., and were right enough, but in all the 
open sea views the prints were dull and gloomy. There was 
no suggestion of sparkling water or fleecy clouds—all 
appeared as if seen through a brown fog. 


REDUCING. 

This is a sign of over-exposure, and it is the disappoint- 
ment which must be caused which I want to save my 
readers who are about to develop their holiday exposures. 
Suppose with your experimental plate you carry the de- 
velopment on, it appears, when viewed by the red lamp, 
as opaque as a sheet of black metal, and even after fixing 
you find that it is still much too dense to readily give a 
print, then you must have recourse to reduction, a subject 
fully treated of in one of the Little Books* entitled “ How 
to Make Bad Negatives into Good," but last week, in the 
course of an illustrated article, * Over-density, etc.," I have 
given my own experience with a more powerful, yet, at the 
same time, a more manageable reducer, and I have since 
come across several people who are using this reducer with 
great satisfaction. 

On the whole, I should recommend the beginner in diffi- 
culties with development to over-develop, and then subse- 
quently reduce, rather than to under-develop and then inten- 
sify, though, of course, incomparablv better is it to expose and 
develop so that neither intensification nor reduction 
should be necessary. A. HORSLEY HINTON. 


* There are now four of THE A. P. * Little Books," each com- 
plete in itself, «describing the subjects dealt with in a direct, 
simple and instructive manner. These '' Little Books” cost 4d. 
each. 
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The Improving Sky. — Even the 
button-pusher nowadays uses a good 
many  isochromatic plates; and I 
believe I am correct in saying that all the roll-films now on 
the market are isochromatic. The result is that we more 
rarely see the dead-white “skies” which used to be typical 
of the amateur landscape (and, indeed, of the professional 
one too). The photographic sky of to-day, if not adorned 
with clouds, is at any rate tinted, which is always something. 
And often, as a matter of fact, it is beautified by really nice, 
clear clouds; clouds which, if not strikingly suitable to the 
composition and the sentiment of the landscape, are at least 
harmless and to some degree appropriate—merits which 
clouds printed-in from a separate negative do not invariably 
possess. 


Present yet Absent.—As a rule the clouds which print-out 
with the landscape they accompany do so faintly and weakly, 
as mere ghosts of clouds. This is often just as well. A 
faint trace of light-and-shade in the sky of an average snap 
landscape is all we want, and is better than a heavy, brooding 
canopy of thunder. But not infrequently excellent cloud out- 
lines are discernible in the negative, but are so clogged in 
proportion to the landscape portion that only gross over- 
printing will make them come out. It is a temptation, then, 
to overprint the negative, but a temptation which must be 
resisted. The only thing to do is to hold a piece of card 
over the frame while printing, and move it to and fro, in 
such a manner that it allows the sky to darken while restrain- 
ing the landscape. 


Loving Printing.—If not done carefully, this will make a 
decided white line at the lower edge of the sky, just above 
the landscape horizon, giving an effect as though the sky had 
been rather clumsily printed-in from a separate negative. 
On the other hand, if the card has been held lower down the 
plate, the upper edge of the landscape, the tops of trees and 
so forth, will be unduly dark—which is a worse fault still. 
Moral—do your printing carefully and lovingly, examining 
the print at short intervals to see how it is getting on; and 
don’t overdo the sky. A too-faint sky (if it shows at all) is 
better than a too-dark one. If you fear that the sky will be 
lost in toning, through its extreme faintness, a sound dodge 
is to allow it to fog a little after removing the print from the 
frame. To effect this, the print is simply held in white light 
for a minute or two, while the card is moved quickly back- 
wards and forwards over the landscape part, so as to allow 
the sky to darken in vignette. This strengthens the clouds, 
as it were; and faint clouds, so treated, will be visible after 
toning which, if not so treated, would have faded into 
invisibility. 

The Ideal Negative.— Of course when you are giving time 
exposures and using a stand, you can use a deep iso. screen, 
and retain the clouds in your landscape negatives far better 
than when snapping without a screen. In this case it is still 
possible to lose your clouds by over-development. Aim ata 
thin but detailed negative, not an excessively rich and con- 
trasty one. In another way this is an advantage too. If 
you habitually make thin negatives, you will soon perceive 
that you are saving an appreciable amount of time in print- 
ing. Plenty of workers have no idea how much time they 
waste in daylight printing through their habit of developing 
for quite needless density. Flatness need not necessarily go 
with thinness, mind you. A thin negative, if not too thin, is 
as good a printer as the juiciest of dense ones; indeed, the 
right sort of thin negative prints far better on P.O.P. than 
the old-fashioned sparklers which used to be the photo- 
grapher’s ideal. A too-dense and contrasty negative gives 
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a print whose high-lights are lost in toning or fixing—an 
annoyance which does not occur with the ideal thin negative. 


Photographing Clouds.—The fastidicus worker as a rule 
makes but small attempt to retain the clouds in all his nega- 
tives—irrespective of the clouds’ pictorial value. When the 
clouds suit his composition, he retains them with care; but 
as often as not they don’t suit, and he lets them go hang. 
He takes suitable clouds on a separate plate, and prints them 
in. But the perfect cloud negative is not very easy to 
obtain. The image of clouds in the negative (unless they 
have been grossly * over-corrected ") is a very delicate thing, 
and shows every flaw and pinhole with terrible distinctness. 
Extreme cleanliness of working, then, is necessary to the 
cloud-photographer. If he is using backed plates (as he 
ought to do) he must make up fresh developer for each 
negative; for a few particles of backing from the previous 
plate are sure to remain in the developer and cause spots— 
which would not have been harmful on a detaily landscape 
negative, but in the subtle half-tones of a cloud negative are 
only too clear. 


Melodrama.—One of the secrets of taking convincing cloud 
negatives is to eschew what I may call the “ melodramatic” 
sky. Don't take clouds with silver linings—that is, clouds 
which the sun is behind. Very rarely do clouds of this sort 
chime in naturally with an ordinary landscape photograph. 
What you want is a cloud lit from the same angle as that 
from which the landscape into which you propose to print 
the sky was lit. Surely that’s too plain to need stating? 
One would have supposed so: yet the number of hopelessly 
crude skies one sees displayed by would-be “ pictorial” 
amateurs gives the lie to the supposition. A melodramatic 
sky is fatally easy to photograph, and fatally easy to print-in. 
But except above a melodramatic landscape, it is wrong, and 
out of key. The everyday landscape is lit from one side; 
or else is taken in such diffused light that it is fairly well lit 
all round. To attach to it a sky which is violently lit from 
behind is a crime; and the plainly silhouetted clouds always 
betray the crime. 


Focus.—Your cloud negatives should be thin. That they 


should print easily and rapidly is important, for printing 
must be done, so to speak, by hand. You must be hangin 
over the frame, working your piece of card to and fro, and 


suitably vignetting the cloud off, all the time—and this is 
wearisome if the negative is a dense one. Note another 
thing: unless your landscape is sharp at its remotest horizon, 
the sky should not be sharp. One often sees a sharply- 
focussed sky above a partly-out-of-focussed landscape, and 
this at once betrays unskilled craftsmanship. If you are in 
the habit of making your landscapes sharp all over, then by 
all means make your cloud negatives sharp ; but if not, your 
cloud negatives must be deliberately taken a shade out of 
focus. Or if by mistake you have taken your clouds sharp 
and you want to print them into a not-sharp landscape, you 
must fuzz the clouds by prinfing them from the wrong side 
of their negative or else print them through celluloid (but 
this latter is generally insufficient). 


Discretion.—But I myself think the tyro is wiser to do 
without clouds than to print them in badly and inhar- 
moniously. A nicely graduated sky is by no means 
unpleasing. It is simply made by fogging the sky portion 
of the print as described above. In any case, whatever you 
do, don’t make “clouds” out of lumps of cotton wool laid 
on the negative while printing, or streaks of paint, or any 
other horrible fake device of that sort. That way madness 
and badness lie. 
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Under this heading we shall, as occasion demands, keep our readers advised of anything new in connection 


with Colour in 


The Truth about Lumiere Autochromes. 


The host of inaccurate, absurd, and misleading statements 
regarding the Lumiére Autochrome process which have been 
circulating in the general press since the middle of July 
have now been discounted and exposed by more accurate 
accounts, and this largely by publication in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER, the Daily Telegraph, and other reliable 
papers of exact details of real work with actual plates, as 
distinguished from “plates” which appear in many cases 
to have been creations of the perfervid imagination of the 
vellow press. In addition, it is interesting to note that the 
misleading statements having been traced to the original 
source, the power of misleading is naturally broken down, 
as to know that source is to recognise the real import of the 
statements. Indeed, those interested in the new process are 
now realising the truth of the old Augustinian dictum that 
it is far better to go slowly in the right road than to run 
with haste and speed on the wrong road; or, to put the case 
in the phrase of Bishop Andrewes, whose sermons were so 
much appreciated in the reigns of Elizabeth, James I. and 
Charles I., there are those “whose note is all out of place, 
like Magnificat at mattins”; or if we go back another hun- 
dred years or so, we find the same class of pretenders to be 
denounced by Udal, in the quaint diction of the time, as 
"doctours in those thinges in whiche theimselfes have no 
skill at all ; for whiche we saie in Englishe, to correct Mag- 
nificat before he haue learned Ze Deum.” THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER first described the Autochrome plate in the 
issue of June 23, 1904, p. 490, and followed up the descrip- 
tion by a second article on the following week, and again 
on August 4, 1904, while a fortnight after this we referred 
to actual examples of work by the method. Since then 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER has missed no opportunity 
of giving reliable information regarding this matter ; indeed, 
THE A. P. is the one journal which has followed the new 
process minutely. Practical hints and suggestions and 
experiences from our readers will still be a feature in the 
general prominence we shall continue to give to the Lumicre 
Autochrome method, and it is interesting to note that the 
first of these practical suggestions from a reader appeared 
about three years ago, on p. 245 of THE A. P. for Septem- 


ber 29, 1904. 


Frilling of the Lumiere Autochrome. 


This is perhaps the chief trouble of which our readers 
complain, and in addition to our suggestions of last week, 
we are now in a position to give the experience of a careful 
reader in this matter. He points out that the frilling com- 
mences in the denser parts, ordinarily the completely opaque 
parts, but it may extend with extreme rapidity to the whole 
of the plate. In the case of one example he sends us, a line 
of frilling extends quite along the dark front edge of a yellow 
mat, and this without encroaching on the lighter tint. Our 
correspondent’s precaution against frilling is to carefully 
watch the dense or opaque parts of the film, and as the work 
progresses these parts come into considerable relief, more 
especially after intensification. Whenever the relief shows 
às uneven, or as if globules of water had undermined the 
fim, the plate must be plunged immediately into a rather 
strong formalin bath kept close at hand in a dish, one 
volume of formalin and eight of water being a useful 
strength. The plate should be allowed to remain in the 
bath until the incipient blisters show signs of being reduced. 


Intensification of the Lumiere Autochrome. 


This process is one of the most difficult and delicate of the 
stages in the work, although the old wet-plate worker will 
experience no difficulty, as intensification by accretion or by 
the deposition of silver is a method to which he is 
accustomed. In the first place, several of those misleading 


Photography. 


articles which have so inopportunely appeared give the 
composition of “ Solution F " as containing only 3 grammes 
of citric acid to the litre, while there should be 30 grammes 
of citric acid to the litre, as stated in our working descrip- 
tion on p. 196 of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER for 
August 27 last. If the erroneous instructions so frequently 
given are followed, the solution will blacken rapidly and the 
plate may be spoiled; but if our instructions are followed. 
intensification is easy and satisfactory, provided that care be 
taken to renew the solution the instant it becomes slightly 
turbid. We may say more about intensification on a future 
occasion. 


Colour Prints on the '' Uto" Paper. 


Our experiments on the reproduction of Lumière Auto- 
chromes by direct printing on Uto paper have been con- 
tinued, and we have tried the effect of screening the outer 
glass of the printing frame in one case with an esculine 
screen and in the other case with a deep yellow glass screen, 
one which in relation to an ordinary plate would lengthen 
the exposure from 10 to 12 times. The effect of this yellow 
screen was to about fourfold the exposure required on the 
Uto paper, and although the heliochrome was better ren- 
dered than in the case mentioned last week, the result left 
much to be desired. Under the zesculine screen the exposure 
was about doubled and the result was substantially the same 
as when the yellow screen was used. 


Reproducing the Lumiere Autochrome as a Triad of 
Printing Blocks. 


A correspondent inquires as to the method of doing this, 
and there is no short reply to the question, excepting that the 
Lumiére Autochrome must be looked on as a colour original 
from which three negatives are to be obtained, these being 
made under the fundamental colour screens (red, green, and 
blue violet), and the blocks from these three negatives must 
be printed from in succession on the same sheet, the printing 
colours being greenish blue, red and yellow respectively. 
The carrying out of the operation satisfactorily involves much 
preparation, practice and patience. Of all the handbooks 
available, probably the best is Hubl’s * Three-Colour Photo- 
graphy” as far as the special work is concerned, but for 
instructions in block making Verfasser’s * Half-tone Pro- 
cess" should be obtained. Both these books are pub- 
lished by Penrose, of 109, Farringdon Road, London, Hubl's 
book costing 7s. 6d., and Verfasser's 5s. 


The View of a Worker. 


Mr. R. B. Roxby, in the course of a long and interesting 
letter on the Lumière method, refers to the superimposed 
shade or darkness involved in the use of the starch grain 
screen, especially when the plate is laid on white paper. We 
may perhaps assume that the screen cuts off about half the 
light by single transmission, and were it not that the com- 
pound tints of the screen elements contain spectrum colours 
which overlap considerably as regards spectral position, the 
screen would reduce the light to one-third or one-fourth by 
single transmission. Estimating the loss at one-half the 
reduction of light will be to one-fourth when the screen 
is laid in contact with white paper. Thus the bare screen 
looks almost black when laid on paper, and there appears to 
be no hope of so modifying the method that the transparency 
can be laid on paper and viewed by reflected light, a possi- 
bility with ordinary photographic transparencies. The above 
will make it obvious that a bright light is required for viewing 
the Lumiere transparency, and what is of almost equal im- 
portance, the transparency should have a broad opaque 
niargin. so that the eyes may be protected from any outside 
glare of light. In using the Lumière heliochromes as lantern 
slides, either the degree of magnification must be lower, or 
the light more intense than for ordinary slides. 
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is now so well 
known that it is up- 
necessary to preface any 
notes on the subject with 
a description of the pro- 
cess, or enter into his- 
torical details. Those who are interested in it already 
understand at least the lines upon which it is worked; 
and to those who regard it as a terra incognita I would 
say, '' Take it up at once if you don't want to get 
left! ” 

Negatives are Recommended. 


It isn't advisable to try and make oil prints without 
negatives. Some processes seem to work equally 
well, whether you use a negative or not, but in oil 
printing you will be disappointed with the result if you 
omit the negative! But there are negatives and 
negatives, and the beginner should always use the best 
negative he has for his early attempts. Experience will 
quickly make it easy to work from any type of cliché 
desired, but it is only fair to the process to start it 
under favourable conditions. The subject, too, is not 
without its influence. Indeed, to sum up, I would say, 
make your first oil print of a good bold landscape subject 
from a negative which has been rather fully developed, 
and which, therefore, has a steep scale of gradation 
and some strong contrasts. Such a negative, in fact, 
as the confirmed carbon printer would rejoice in. 


Don't Over-print It. 


Bichromates are so much more sensitive than silver 
chloride and the iron salts that it is easy to under- 
estimate the speed of printing. And an over-done oil 
print is a most refractory concern. 


But if you Do. 


It is not hopeless, however, unless it is very far 
gone. I have succeeded perfectly with prints which 
were '' baked to death "—i.e., distinctly over-exposed 
—by adopting the following plan. After washing as 
usual, I give them ro to 20 minutes in a bath of five 
per cent. sodium sulphite, to which I add, immediately 
before use, enough hydrochloric acid to give a copious 
supply of sulphur dioxide—say one or two minims of 
the strongest acid to the ounce of solution. Then I 
wash them for five minutes while I prepare a large dish 
quite full of water at a temperature of roo degrees 
Fahrenheit. It must not on any account be hotter, and 
is not much use if considerably cooler. Into this J 
slip the prints face down, and leave them undisturbed 
(and preferably in a warm place) for twelve hours, or 
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even more. If that doesn’t do the trick they are 


hopeless. The Colour of Black. 


Although you may be using '' black " pigment the 
prints will sometimes persist in turning out quite rusty 
in colour, and not at all the pure, cool black you have 
a right to expect. This is very often due to over- 
printing. Not only does the chromic image show more 
strongly than it ought to do, but in your effort to pig- 
ment sufficiently lightly to counteract the excessive 
exposure the brush deposits a more attenuated film of 
the colour than is usually the case. 


Half-Tones of Solid Black. 


If you examine an oil print under the microscope you 
wifl find that the image consists of minute patches of 
solid pigment separated by white spaces, and the tint 
of any part depends upon the size and number of these 
patches and spaces in a given area. But in the case 
of an over-exposed print there will be a tendency to 
thinning of the patches, instead of reducing their 
number, and so the pigment will show the colour it 
transmits, which in the case of '' black "' is a sort of 


rusty brown. Brushes 


So much depends upon the condition of the brushes 
that it pays well to take care of them. Although they 
last a long time they naturally deteriorate with use, 
and the washing ''takes it out of them,” even more 
than hopping and dabbing. It is therefore advisable 
to avoid washing them if possible. My plan is to wash 
my hands instead of my brushes! I keep two or three 
old brushes for the heavy pigmenting and rough pre- 
liminary work, and these I wash as usual after use. To 
distinguish them from the rest I have stained their 
handles black. Their condition is not very vital, as 
they are never wanted for fine work, so washing does 
not affect them much. But for the gentle hopping work 
I keep all my best brushes; and, as they never become 
heavily loaded with pigment, I find careful rubbing on 
an old print, and then on the palm of my hand, 
generally cleans them quite enough to make washing 
only an occasional necessity. 


Regarding Re-Wetting. 


Pigmenting often takes long enough to allow much 
of the water to dry out of the print, which must then 
be wetted again before proceeding. The usual way is 
to immerse it in water for a few minutes, and then blot 
off the surface moisture prior to working on it further. 
But I have recently discovered, to my surprise, that 
this is quite unnecessary. I find that merely floating 
the print, face up, in a dish of water is equally effec- 
tive, and saves the time and risk of damage incurred 
in blotting the partly pigmented picture. Two minutes’ 
floating is generally quite enough, and pigmenting can 
then proceed without further delay. 
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HEN the Buck-eye Daisies* paid us their 
visit, one of the prize-girls gave her impres- 
sions in print. Amongst the many places she 


visited, one whole half-hour was spentin the 
National Gallery, and the impression she carried awav 
was an impression of thankfulness that she had done 
the Gallery, and seen '' the picture of the Holy Family,’ 
which she would always treasure in her mind. 

There are innumerable Holy Families in the National 
Gallery, but there is no need to wonder which of these 
the Daisy-girl alluded to: it was not the Sarto nor the 
Titian, we may be sure of that; it was the holy family 
painted by Murillo, for this Holy Family is undoubtedly 
the one to appeal to a young girl of the youngest race 
in the world. This lovely picture, by that delightful 
Murillo, is too utterly sweet, you know ; so sweetly 
pretty, and so easy to understand. 

And yet Ruskin calls Murillo one of ‘‘ the base ones,” 
and if sugary sentimentality is base, then the world's 
cleverest painter of sweet sentimentality is undoubtedly 
one of the base ones. 

Murillo had marvellous technical skill, and his method 
of surrounding his sacred subjects with a play of light, 
which emanates from the holy personages depicted, is 
exceedingly clever; but when one comes to analvse the 
pictures one finds that they are easy to understand, 
because they make no appeal to the intellect, no call on 
the mind and understanding : they only appeal to the 
baser faculty of sentimentality. Take this Holy Family, 
which is certainly one of the most popular pictures in 
the National Gallery, and one finds that the Holy Child 
is gazing upwards with a sweet meaningless smile, and 
Our Lady is gazing at the child with a sweet and mean- 
ingless smile, and St. Joseph is pointing to the Twain 
and gazing at the onlooker with a sweet and meaning- 
less smile. The picture is all very sweet and pretty, but 
it is only a sweet and sentimental sugar-plum. 

In the same room, the Spanish room, there is a pic- 


* An American newspaper offered a free tour through 
Enrope to twenty prize-winners in a beauty competition. 
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ture which attracts only the few, and I doubt whether 
anyone can fully appreciate this picture at first sight: 
Velasquez's '' Christ at the Column." The subject is 
not treated in the conventional manner, with crowds of 
Jews and soldiers; there are onlv three. figures—Christ, 
an angel, and a little child. The lighting is such as 
would come from an upper window, and the flesh tones 
are consequently cold. There is 'no coarse realism, 
only a look of agony on the face of Christ bound to the 
pillar; and the guardian angel has brought his charge 
so that he may teach it the mystery of the atonement. 
The angel has been drawn stolid and uninteresting, so 
as not to attract attention away from the true subject. 
The subject of the picture is the little child ; and as a 
ray of light, coming from the divine Victim, pierces the 
child's understanding, and it realises for the first time 
what was done “ for us men, and for our salvation,” 
the look of utter grief and sorrow and understanding 
on the little face is overwhelming ; and one is almost 
tempted to cry out at the cruelty of letting a little child 
suffer thus. And yet the apparent cruelty is the 
highest type of love, for the child will never forget the 
lesson, and in its passage through this life the memory 
of this will be a safeguard and protection. 

If parents . . . But this is not a tract, only a leaf 
from the note-book of one who has looked at the great 
picture of the greatest painter many times without 
understanding, and has only just learned to understand. 

Sentiment is noble, sentimentality is base; sentiment 
makes a man sacrifice his life for his country, senti- 
mentality petitions for the reprieve of a specious 
murderer ; sentiment raises, sentimentality lowers and 
weakens; the sentiment in Velasquez's picture is of the 
finest and most dignified tvpe; and anyone who visits 
the Spanish room and compares this picture with the 
one by Murillo, will at once gain an appreciation of the 
difference between sentiment and sentimentality in art. 

In figure subjects, sentiment is often necessary ; but 
there is a tendency to allow sentiment to degenerate 
into sentimentality, and the cheap applause of the manv 
is sometimes a temptation. Those who understand and 
appreciate true sentiment are few and far between; but 
it is infinitely better to win the approval of those whose 
praise is worth gaining, than to turn out sticky sweet- 
stuff to delight the unthinking multitude and the Buck- 
eye Daisies. 
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St. Matthew's (Bootle) Camera Club.—There has been a change 
in the secretaryship of the above club, and all communications 
should in future be addressed to Mr. J. B. Potts, 19, Somerset 
Road, Bootle 


Rugby Photographic Society.—The exhibition is announced 
to take place from November 12 to 16, and entries close October 
29. Besides several open classes, there is a champion class for 
pictures which have received a first-class award in an open 
class at other exhibitions. Entry forms may be obtained from 
the hon. secretary, Mr. R. H. Myers, 15, Bridget Street, Rugby. 


Nelson Photographic Soclety.— The second exhibition of the 
society will be held on January 3o and 3r and February r. 
Particulars may be obtained from the secretary, Mr. H. H. 
Beetham, 98, Brunswick Street, Nelson. 


Tottenham and Edmonton Chrysanthemum Society.—In connec- 
tion with the nineteenth annual exhibition of the above societv, 
a photographic exhibition will be held on November 6 and 7. 
There will be four open classes, for which silver and bronze 
medals are offered. Entries close October 21, and full particu- 
lars may be obtained from Mr. E. T. Coombes, 737, High Road, 
Tottenham 
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EDUCATION versus BEAUTY. 


by F. M. SUTCLIFFE. 


HAD a most beautiful sitter the other day. She was blind. 
Was her beauty the outcome of her blindness? I believe 
it was. I have been comparing her face with that of the present 
Minister of Education, and have come to the conclusion that 
book learning has turned many comely faces into plain ones. 
In this out-of-the-way corner of Yorkshire are many who have 
escaped the School Board officers, who are only able to write 
their own names with difficulty, but they have often exquisitely 
beautiful faces; like my blind sitter, they have not developed 
ugly wrinkles by reading penny dreadfuls by candle light when 
they ought to have been asleep. 
I am afraid our school masters and mistresses do not study 
the faces of their pupils as they might. If they did their duty, 
they would find out why so many children lose their good looks 


as they grow older. In many cases this is caused by over- 
taxing the strength of the eyes. There are certain muscles near 
the eyes which become contracted when our eyes are tired, which 
leave permanent marks, and not beautiful marks either, if we 
go on reading when we ought to stop. 

I hear some one saying, what does it matter whether people 
are beautiful or not as long as they are clever? It may not seem 


-to matter to the people themselves, but when every one has 


lost his or her good looks through too much learning, there will 
be an end to all portraiture, whether by brush or camera. 

I might add that my blind sitter said she had never seen a 
motor-car, nor any of the modern villas which spring up in a 
night. Is it to be wondered at that her expression showed that 
she had that ‘‘ peace which surpasseth all understanding "? 
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HOW TO MAKE A CHEAP TELEPHOTO ATTACHMENT. 


d HE following article is not intended to set forth 
the many advantages of telephoto work, but 
to describe simply and briefly to any one who 
is of an experimental turn of mind, and 

possessed of slight mechanical skill, how to make a 

telephoto attachment for any lens, say of the ordinary 

R.R. or anastigmat type, which he may possess. 

By way of brief introduction it may be well to say 
that a telephoto attachment is a fitting containing a con- 
cave or negative lens which may be placed between 
the ordinary or positive lens and the camera, the 
optical combination giving an image of increased size 
with a comparatively small increase in the camera 
extension. 

The degree of magnification can be varied within 
limits by altering the distance separating the two 
. lenses, hence the fitting must allow for this variation. 

For ordinary pictorial work and portraiture a mag- 
nification of- about three diameters will suffice, the 
arrangement being what is called a ''low power ” 
attachment as distinct from a ‘‘ high power " system 
giving an image say eight times and upwards that 
obtained from the positive lens used alone. 

The first step is the selection of a negative, that is 
a concave, lens of suitable focus. This lens, to give 
the magnification above-mentioned,should have a virtual 
focus equal to approximately half that of the positive 
lens or combination; for instance, if the positive lens 
be one of 6 in. focus, a suitable negative lens would 
have a virtual focus of about 3 in. 

Concave lenses of anv desired focus can, of course, 
be obtained corrected for colour and spherical aberra- 
tion, but are more or less costlv, and if, as usual in 
home-made apparatus, expense is to be avoided, a 
‘“ spectacle '’ or uncorrected lens will serve, and can be 
procured for a few pence. 

Assuming that an uncorrected lens of suitable focus 
has been obtained, the next step is to make the fitting, 
bearing in mind that it must allow for a variation in the 
distance between the two lenses, and that the minimum 
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separation should be somewhat more than the virtual 
focus of the negative lens. The actual lengths may, 
of course, be calculated, given any two lenses, but it is 
perhaps quicker to determine these experimentally. 
For this purpose rough tubes may be made, say, by 
winding brown paper round a ruler or similar article of 
about the diameter required, using gum or paste to 
stick the layers together. Pasteboard postal tubes 
may be pressed into service with advantage. Having 
made one tube, another may be made round it, so that 
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when the gum or paste is dry, the second tube may 
slide telescopically over the first. The concave lens is 
fitted temporarily at one end of one tube, and that end 
of the tube roughly fixed into the lens’ panel. The 
R.R. or other positive lens is then fixed in the outer 
end of the other tube, and placed in position upon the 
first one. 

Our telephoto combination is now ready for a rough 
trial. This, of course, is made in the camera. The 
positive lens is first used alone in the usual way, and is 
focussed upon an object, say, for example, the window 
of a house, a tree, or something fairly well defined, at, 
say, 200 or 300 yards distance from the camera. The 
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length of the image, that is, its height on the ground 
glass, is carefully measured with a pair of compasses 
and noted. The telephoto. combination is now put in 
place in the camera front, and the operation repeated, 
the two tubes being pushed one within the other, and 
the camera racked in and out until a sharp image is 
obtained just three times the height of the first one. 
This will give us the minimum tube-length necessary 
for the magnification we require, but we must take care 
that the tubes overlap sufficiently to allow us to separate 
the lenses still further, in order to work with lower 
magnifications. 

Having thus roughly determined the tube-lengths, 
our brown paper tubes must be replaced by brass ones. 
Telescopic brass tubes fitting one within the other in 
graduated sizes may be obtained at most metal 
merchants’, and two pieces should be selected fitting 
tightly rather than loosely. These two tubes are in- 
dicated at A and B in figure r. They are cut true to 
length, preferably in a lathe, but if that tool be not 
available, by sawing and filing, and a flange C made 
from a piece of sheet brass is soldered near one end 
of the tube A, leaving a short length of the tube pro- 
truding in order to centre it in the panel. At this end 
of the tube A the concave lens D is fixed, a convenient 
method being to spring in on each side of it two rings 
of wire E, putting a ring of cloth between the edge of 
the lens and the wire to make a light-tight joint. Need- 
less to say, the inside of the tubes, the wires, and all 
metal parts must be carefully blackened with some 
dead black. 

The next step is to fit the positive lens into the end 
of the other tube, and a convenient method is to buy a 
spare flange for the lens, whatever it may be, and to 
solder or sweat it into the end of the tube. Such a 
flange is represented at F. By this means our positive 
lens can be at once removed from the telephoto attach- 
ment, and used alone in its ordinary panel. If the lens 
be provided with an ordinarv '' between lens ” shutter, 
this will, of course, be available for use in the telephoto 
combination. 

It is well to have a special panel to which the flange 
C is screwed, as the combination is necessarily some- 
what heavy, and the flange once secured by screws 
should be allowed to remain in position. 
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The next step is the calibration of the fitting, that 
is, the determination of the exact separation necessary 
to give various degrees of magnification. This can be 
carried out precisely as in the determination of the first 
experimental tube-lengths. The positive lens is first 
used alone, focussed upon some distant object, and the 
size of the image noted. The tubes are then moved in 
and out until sharp images of definite magnifications 
such as 2, 24, 3, etc., are formed. A mark is then 
made upon the inner tube, and a line scratched or 
engraved all round the tube with a number indicating 
the amount of magnification when the edge of tube A 
is against the particular mark. 

It has been assumed that a ''spectacle" or un- 
corrected lens has been used, and a word of warning 
is necessary here. It must not be supposed that the 
combination produced by adding a lens of this sort to a 
well corrected R.R. lens will be capable of working at 
the full aperture of that lens. This fact is well illus- 
trated in figures 2, 3 and 4. Figure 2 was taken with 
the shutter of the positive lens set for F/6, figure 3 at 
F/11, and figure 4 at F/16. It will be seen that figure 
2 is distinctly ‘‘ fuzzy,” and figure 3 too soft for most 
architectural work. Figure 4, however, is well defined 
and sharp. 

Figure 5 is a photograph of the same window taken 
from the same position with the positive lens 
alone, and shows the difference in the size of the 
image. 

The necessity for cutting down the aperture is a 
disadvantage, but many people will probably con- 
sider it is more than counterbalanced by the com- 
paratively slight expense of the uncorrected lens. The 
actual cost of the attachment herein described would be 
well covered by a modest half-crown. 

Again, with a ''low power’’ attachment, the ex- 
posure is not unduly lengthened, for taking the stop 
at its face value an approximately correct rule is to 
multiply the exposure indicated by meter or table by 
the square of the magnification, so if our magnification 
be three diameters, our exposure must be increased nine 
times for any given stop. Even at F/16, with a fairly 
rapid plate the exposure, using the telephoto combina- 
tion, need not amount to more than one or two seconds 
if the light be fairly good. 
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THE CLEARING. 


THE STORY 


OF AN EXPOSURE: 


A NOTE FOR THE ENTHUSIASTIC BEGINNER. 


By '' FOUNTAIN PEN.” 


RATHER fatiguing climb—at any rate my 
whole-plate camera made it fatiguing—took 
me one day recently into a promisingly pic- 
torial district of the Scottish Lowlands, and I 

was congratulating myself more especially on the grand 
cumulus clouds which were being driven over the hill- 
tops, and which I hoped to secure on the same plates as 
my landscapes, when the said clouds suddenly started 
to empty themselves upon my devoted head and fifteen- 
guinca apparatus in a tremendous downpour of rain. 
Promptly I scaled a stone dike and sought shelter in 
the wood which it enclosed. Beneath a giant beech I 
found a dry spot, where thickly-laced branches ke pt off 
even the heaviest of drops. And there I settled sadly 
to wait until the storm blew over. 

Now if there is one thing I hate, it is idleness; and 
on that particular morning idleness seemed especially 
loathsome, for had I not fagged an unconscionable 
distance, and climbed an unconscionably steep declivity, 
solely with the object of being very busy indecd? The 
idea of loitering, perhaps for an hour or more, under 
that beech, and then meanly slinking home without a 
plate exposed, was repulsive. Yet to venture out into 
the pelting rain (it was what a vulgar friend of mine 


calls ‘‘ a fair snorter ” by this time !) would be madness. 
I myself do not mind a soaking, in a good cause. But 
my camera minds it—however good the cause. Here I 
was, and here I must stay: aye, and be thankful to find 
SO handy a refuge. But the rain betrayed no sign of 
slackening. On the contrary, it was becoming 
positively furious; and quite a gale of wind had sprung 
up too. What hope for photography was there? On 
the face of it, there was none. But as I said before, I 
hate idleness. I gazed at my camera, standing forlornly 
under the thickest canopy of the branches. In it I saw 
my one hope of avoiding boredom. Willy-nilly I was 
forced into taking a photograph : simply to pass the 
time. A poor excuse for wasting a plate? Not at all. 
One lives and learns; the devising of an exposure under 
such conditions might teach some hitherto unacquired 
lesson, of value in the future. 

Looking out from beneath the beech, a fairly in- 
teresting piece of woodland composition met the eve: 
several isolated trees, bevond them a clearing, and in 
the ncar foreground a bank with a few ferns growing on 
it The clearing was pleasingly soft, for it was swept 
by curtains of falling rain. The view was not one on 
which I imagine I should have expended a plate under 
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ordinary circumstances. Still, it was better than 
nothing. I pointed the camera at it, and examined the 
scene on the focussing screen. 

It was only then that I realised—what I should have 
noticed before—that every branch, every leaf, every 
fern was being violently blown to and fro by the wind; 
and those which were out in the clearing were also being 
battered into terpsichorean exercise by the rain. The 
ground, and tree stems, were the only motionless 
objects in the picture. To secure the view properly, an 
instantaneous exposure would be necessary. But how 
snap in such a poor light? Even in the open it was 
now dull, under the trees it was inky dark. 

'* Why not, then,” I asked myself, *' go to the other 
extreme? If one can’t give a hundredth of a second, 
why not give a hundred seconds, or a thousand, for that 
matter? " The branches and leaves were moving; but 
if I only gave a long enough exposure, should I not 
get an image of each in its average position? Of 
course I should! The longer the exposure the better, 
in fact. But the only way to make a long exposure 
consistent with correctness of exposure, was to stop 
down the lens; and to stop down the lens would make 
the picture sharp all over—which was just what I didn't 
want; for it would be locally fuzzy, owing to movement; 
and local fuzziness in the middle of expanses of 
meticulous sharpness would look horrible. 

I fetched out my Wynne meter, and measured the 
light. I found that the paper in the meter took two 
minutes to darken. At F/6, the Imperial Special 
Sensitive Ortho plate which I was then using would 
require, by this reckoning, only about a single second's 
exposure. For my purpose, this was not nearly enough. 
Yet I did not want sharper definition than F/6 would 
give me. If I stopped down to F/64, the necessary 
exposure would be a minute and a half. And what a 
glitteringly sharp negative I should have! Besides, 
even a minute and a half was not long enough for my 
liking. 

What I did was this. I focussed on the very nearest 
part of the foreground. Then I racked my camera out 
a shade further still; that is, objects nearer than the 
nearest part of my picture would be in focus. Then 
I stopped down to F/64; and as far as I could see 
(though I could hardly see anything at all on the screen 
bv now) the picture had not been sharpened up to 
sharpness-point. As a matter of fact, I was wrong. 
The area of sharpness had, so to speak, crawled into 
the picture and made the foreground detail sharper 
than I should have wished. But I didn't know that at 
the time. It only revealed itself on development. 

Well, the exposure would now be one and a half 


minutes. Not long enough. I chose a twelve-times 
screen from my bag, and put it on the lens. That 
lengthened the exposure to eighteen minutes. Good. 


I put in the slide, pulled the shutter, started the plate 
exposing, and marked the time on my watch. I was 
now able to leave the camera to its own devices— 
placidly exposing in my absence—and take a stroll 
round the wood, keeping out of the rain, to look for 
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other possible sheltered view-points, in case the deluge 
continued and I had to stay for some hours. Presently 
I found a charming scene, which | afterwards im- 
mortalised under ordinary conditions—for the rain 
cleared off soon—but that is another story. 

The plate had 18 minutes' exposure, in the circum- 
stances named, and on the previous page is a reproduc- 
tion of a P.O.P print made from the resulting negative. 
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Photograph from an Uncontrolled Negative and Print. Illustrating 
Mr. Cadby’s article on page 250. 


It is nothing wonderful, truth to tell. But it shows 
what can be done, even in adversity. There are bad 
signs of movement; but nothing that could not be 
remedied by one of the more flexible printing processes, 
such as Oil or Gum. The exposure has been perhaps 
a shade under-done; but the over-whiteness of the clear- 
ing is really due to the sheets of falling rain as much as 
to mere clogging-up of the high lights while the fore- 
ground was being forced. 


The silver medal given by the Morpeth Y.M.C.A. Camera 
Club for the best picture taken on the occasion of the visit of 
the Federated Photographic Societies of Northumberland and 
Durham to Morpeth on June 27, has been awarded to Mr. E. T. 
Robson, of the Dudley Camera Club, for his picture entitled 
"A Sunlit Path.” Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., acted as 
adjudicator. 


Criterion Competition.—The result of the recent postcard 
competition held by the Birmingham Photographic Co., Ltd., is 
as follows:—First prize of two guineas to Mr. W. Cheetham, 
10o, Malpas Street, Oldham; second prize of two guineas, Mr. 
R. H. Astley, 26, York Avenue, Manley Park, Manchester ; 
third prize, ros. 6d., to Mr. W. Lean, Cliftonport Avenue, 
Belfast. 
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SNOW SHADOWS. By WILL A. CADBY. 
From mechanically controlled negative and print. See article on page 250, and'also an editorial note. 
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By WILL A. CADBY. 
From mechanically controlled negative and print. (See article on page 250.) 
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MECHANICAL CONTROL. 


Written and Illustrated by WILL A. CADBY. 


T the present time artistic photography seems 
forging ahead at such a terrific rate that 
should one of the advanced articles of the de- 
scription we are acustomed to see in such 

papers as THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER fall into the 
hands of a beginner, not of the snapshotting variety, 
but one who, lacking the skill to use the more lissom 
tools of the painter or draughtsman, still hopes to find 
in photography a more or less mechanical means where- 
by he may in a limited way express himself; I say, 
should this poor individual read one of these latter-day 
articles, he would in all probability put the paper down, 
hopeless and disappointed. 

He would think to himself, evidently there was nothing 
to be done from the artistic point of view in photo- 
graphy, unless he could stipple and dab, and use a 
brush with the same dexterity as a painter. He would 
most likely regret very keenly that he was quite in- 
capable of fulfilling the necessary conditions, and would 
deplore his lack of opportunity to undergo a training in 
art. He would be conscious of aspirations that must 
go unsatisfied because of his want of skill. And the 
end of it would be that he would probably drop photo- 
graphy altogether. 

To anyone in this predicament I would say, '' My 
friend, you don’t realise what a big school photography 
has become. You have got hold of one of the lessons 
set for the boys of the sixth form, and it is all Greek to 
you, who are a beginner. You would, at your present 
stage, make a hopeless muddle if you tried to carry out 
the suggestions it contains. There is no royal road 
or short cut to such work, even in photography. You 
must simply work up through the school. But do not 
be discouraged, there is plenty for you to do.”’ 

‘“ That's all very well," answers my perplexed and 
dejected aspirant, ‘‘ I know something of exposure and 
development, and so forth, and I do not wish to be set 
to taking pretty views—I'm sick of them. I had hoped 
to learn to modify my work without using brushes and 
oils.” 

‘“ You want," I answer, ''to control your work 
mechanically, but if that is the case you must not dip 
into the higher photographic literature. '' 

I cannot help thinking there is a good deal to be done 
by mechanical control, especially with certain sorts of 
subjects. To begin with, it is a purely mechanical 
process that we employ when we shift our camera from 
side to side, up and down, nearer and further away, to 
get our subject to compose as we wish. And vet how 
much individuality may be introduced, is shown by no 
two thinking photographers giving the same repre- 
sentation of a given subject, even if taken at the same 
time. Then we have control over lighting; a negative 
sort of control, certainly, but one only needing patience 
and observation. In the development of the negative, 
too, we may exercise very considerable powers of 
mechanical modification. And again, in selecting the 
printing process, and the way we use it, we have scope 
for still further individual expression. 
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Photograph from an Uncontrolled Negative and Print. 


All this power of modification is easily within the 
reach of the mechahically expert. He need never so 
much as handle a brush or a pencil, and yet he may, 
if he wish, very materially alter the appearance of his 
finished picture. 

I do not for a moment contend it is the highest form 
of pictorial photography, but it is within the reach of 
every earnest worker with a camera, and it has the not 
to be despised merit of being a safe method for the 
beginner. His mistakes will not be so glaring or 
pernicious as when he plunges into gum bichromate, 
and brushes up a '' masterpiece ” at the first attempt. 
I think one of the pitfalls of this most beautiful pro- 
cess is, that it bestows on even the poorest work 4 
pictorial glamour that does not always act on the 
beginner as an incentive to better work, but rather as 
a sedative of success. 

The reader may glance at my illustrations, and think 
he prefers the uncontrolled prints from uncontrolled 
negatives, to the modified examples given. That may 
very possibly be, but it does not affect my point; viz., 
that very considerable control can be exercised. 

The snow subjects were taken within a stone's throw 
of each other, and practically at the same time, and 
the two portraits of the little girl were made one after 
the other. These light prints depend for faithful repro- 
duction entirely on the sympathetic handling of the 
block maker and setter, and the responsibility for 
missing or making my point must rest with them. 
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DORSETSHIRE. 


An Illustrated Article for Belated Holiday Makers. 
By W. THOMAS. 


T is a land running over with romance, old-world 
customs, quaint buildings, and wide sweeps of un- 
dulating landscapes. l 

Peopled with a peasantry loth to part with past 
methods; a sunny, fat land, one might grow to love, as 
it is loved by those there bred and born. Little wonder 
they hold so fast to its traditions, customs; and if 
parted from its allurements, are ever longing for oppor- 
tunity to retrace their steps, and once again bask in 
the sunshine on its swelling uplands; or ramble along 
the wonderful coast line, which parts it from a restless 
sea. 

Photographically, it is a country of wondrous charm 
and golden opportunity; approach it from whatever 
aspect you choose, it is never failing in response. Be 
vou seeking pastoral subjects, figure studies, old-time 
gardens, sheep, cattle, rushy pool, or purling stream; 
wide reaches of tidal creeks, rugged cliff, or wooded 
common land, there it all is for the seeking; and every 
foot of it clothed with hoary garment of a romantic 

ast. 

d Dorset is one of the English Counties I live in hopes 
one day of being privileged to become more closely 
acquainted with than has been hitherto possible; for it 
appeals, pictorially, to one in so varied a fashion; in 
no niggardly manner, but a full, free offer of picture 
material in each season, summer, winter, autumn, or 
spring. 

The illustrations are simply scraps gathered during 
short visits, and are each purely topographical. The 
open landscape was done under rather hurried con- 
ditions some years ago. 

I had started away after breakfast from the tiny 
village, where a delightful week had been spent in fish- 
ing, bathing, sketching, and photography; it was the 
last holidav day, and press view at the Photographic 
Salon, so the morning found me tramping the five or 
six miles to the nearest railway station to catch the 
London train, and during the walk exposing a number 
of plates, on typical objects, which seemed likely to 
prove useful afterwards. 

Climbing over a thick-set thorn's hedge is neither 
easv nor comforting; but the reward proved to be three 
exposures : one on general landscape, and two others 
on ploughing scenes. 

The plough was drawn by oxen, instead of horses; 
fine, sleek, well set up beasts they were, beautifully 
coloured, and had there not been the call of the Salon, 
and a review of it to write the same night, those patient, 
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Corfe Castle. 


slow moving, horned teams, must have proved ampie 
inducement to linger yet another day to ply brush and 
camera in attempts to seize some salient features of 
form and colour. 

CoRrE CasTLE.— Yes, everyone knows it, and many 
may find it rather a disappointment, on a first visit, 
especially so if seen on some day of hard bright light, 
with east winds driving away all colour and atmo- 
sphere; yet even under such conditions the grim walls, 
standing stark and silent against the sky, speak ex- 
pressively of days when drama and tragic episode 
crashed thick around this simple village, nestling under 
the shadow of protection from the Castle of Corfe. 

It was on some such a day in March when last I saw 
this hillside, crowned with its wreckage of other days. 

Sheltering from the biting wind, one pictured Corfe 
under other conditions of light and shade, and some 
day that mental image may find expression, by means 
of oil printing, which lends itself so admirably to effec- 
tive picture-making. 

Dorsetshire is as great in opportunity for camera 
work as it is full of interest to all lovers of natural 
beauty and historical romance. 


— 


THE CONTINUING AND LASTING POWERS OF SOME DEVELOPERS. 


_ Sır.—I was interested to read Mr. Walter D. Welford's article 
in THE A. P. for August 27 on “ The Continuing and Lasting 
Powers of Some Developers." 


Although I have had no opportunity for making exhaustive 
tests, such as he has made—for our benefit—I yet have long 
since known ortol to be a most excellent developer, and have 
used it extensively for negatives, bromides, and lantern slides. 
In each of these departments of our craft it gives the best 
results, and it never seems to ''tire," so to speak; in fact, the 
very best tones on lantern slides that I have attained have been 
produced by old ortol developer—days old, in fact. 


I have noted, also, the continuing action Mr. Welford points 
out, and have made repeated use of this quality, especially for 
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interiors with violent contrasts. As my own formula (originally 
published by Mr. Bothamley) is somewhat different from that 
used by Mr. Welford, I give it here—for negatives : — 

oes OTOL ei Qusiu re ocRUUT rud dd rebate modu us dada de pais 


100 gr. 
Potass. metabisulphite ........ ——ÓÉ So gr. 

AN ate: XO. O E E E E desde ere enini ends 20 OZ 
B.—Soda carbonate ................. eese rere 2 Oz 
Soda. sulphite 2: 1] ots aod reso pag PRISE Rea 2 02 
Water, tO eco tU nb Rire tue pit daa dd dut 20 OZ. 


For use, equal parts A and B and water, and potass. bromide 
as required—usually 2 to § minims of a ro per cent. solution to 
each ounce of mixed developer.—Yours, etc., 

WILLIAM A. CLARK. 
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A DORSET LANDSCAPE. 
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By W. THOMAS. 


EXHIBITIONS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT. 


(Continued.) 
By S. G. KIMBER. 


“The holding of photographic exhibitions has become an integral part of a photographic society's existence, and 


every society of enterprise and utility should and does have its annual show.” 


Such is the opening paragraph of 


the first part of Mr. Kimber's article, published last week, in which he deals with the questions of committees, 
classes, awards, judges, etc. 


DETAILS OF ORGANISATION. 


FTER the committee have decided the date 
and place of exhibition, selected their judge, 
settled the nature and number of their awards, 
drafted the rules and conditions, the entry forms 
should be printed, and about two months before 
the date of the exhibition these should be posted. 
The number of entry forms required depends en- 
tirely upon the standard of the exhibition; a well- 
known and influential society will want 1,500 
forms, but a much smaller exhibition will find 500 or 
750 sufficient for its needs. The secretary should take 
advantage of every opportunity to add likely names of 
exhibitors to his list. 
The ‘‘ Royal” and '' Salon’’ and chief provincial 
exhibitions’ catalogues should be obtained in order to 
collect the names and addresses of exhibitors, and a 


sharp look out kept for all lists of competitors in the 
photographic press or trade competitions; at the best 
a large percentage of these forms will fall on unpro- 
ductive ground, but the attempt must be made to draw 
as many into the fold as possible. 

The next thing to consider is the catalogue, and a 
typewritten circular letter should be sent to all of those 
firms who advertise, giving them particulars as to size 
and cost of advertisement pages, asking them to send 
their copy and electros by a given date. These ad- 
vertisements should be set up, and proofs passed several 
days before the exhibition date, and all be in readiness 
for the insertion of the catalogue of exhibits to complete 
the book. 

Mv own practice for dealing with this section of the 
work is as follows. 


I have a number of narrow strips of paper printed, 
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as per diagram, perforated one inch from the left, and 
this inch gummed on the back, a different colour for 
each class, and space for number, title, price, and name 
of exhibitor. As the entry forms are received from the 
exhibitors I copy the particulars on these slips, one 
slip for each picture, and leave the number space blank 
for the time being. When the pictures arrive they are 


Title. Price. Name. 


4 


: Class. | No. 
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unpacked, checked with the entry form, and the slip of 
paper fixed by its gummed portion to the back of the 
frame in such a manner as to hang over the face of the 
picture; the frames are then stacked in their respective 
classes to await hanging. Directly after the pictures 
are hung, the member who has charge of the cata- 
loguing affixes the number to the frame, inserts it in 
the column on the slip, and tears off the latter, which 
strips are made up into little bundles and sent straight 
to the printer, who completes the catalogue im- 
mediately. 

By this method no mistake can be made, the pictures 
are hung in their numerical order, and can easily be 
found by visitors, and the pressure of work is materially 
lessened just at the busiest time. 

HANGING. ! 

As regards hanging, a good background is Hessian 
cloth, which can be purchased cheaply in 6 ft. widths, 
and, if space and funds permit, a green border running 
along the top and bottom, and a system of panelling 
with narrow strips of white wood or tape as upright 
divisions make a very attractive setting for the pictures. 
Care should be taken to keep the framcs containing 
bold effects at the top or bottom of the hanging space, 
and the softer and smaller works more on the sight line. 


LIGHTING. 


Good illumination is essential, and in my opinion 
there is no illumination with the exception of daylight 
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so good as incandescent gaslight with opal globes to 
well diffuse the light, and if funds will permit these 
should be installed at frequent intervals all along the 
stands. 

STUDY THE EXHIBITORS. 


Study the exhibitors in every reasonable manner; 
remember that without them there can be no exhibi- 
tion. Deal promptly with all correspondence, ac- 
knowledge entry forms and fees by return of post, and 
if the frames arrive damaged have them repaired before 
they are hung, and send the bill to the exhibitor. I 
have not found one exhibitor who did not remit at once, 
thanking me for not allowing his work to be seen or judged 
at a disadvantage. See that the catalogue and award 
list (the latter, if a loose sheet, should be on a coloured 
paper to distinguish it) are in the exhibitors’ hands on 
the morning the show is opened. This can be done and 
is done by many committees, even when the judging 
only takes place the day before, as there generally 
remains time to get the award list printed and posted 
the same evening if proper preparation is made with the 
printer, and the envelopes and all addressed and 
stamped in readiness. And, finally, see that the pictures 
after use are packed as carefully as possible, and the 
exhibitors’ directions for transit are carefully followed. 


DRAWING PUBLIC SUPPORT. 


As to the methods for interesting the public in the 
exhibition, and obtaining their support, judicious ad- 
vertising in the local press, bills in shop windows, and 
if funds will permit, a striking illustrated poster on 
the hoardings, and, if possible, a linen banner across 
the street whilst the show is in progress, are all of use. 

The members of the Society should be provided with 
a number of tickets, with a request that they do their 
best to dispose of them, and thus bring the exhibition 
to the notice of their friends. 

Secure the editors of the local papers’ assistance, so 
as to arrange to have a good notice of the exhibits in 
the paper on the opening day, and let the opening be an 
official one, by the mayor or some other local magnate, 
as this focusses public attention and stirs up interest. 
If space permits, a series of popular lantern lectures will 
be arranged in the evenings, and this should further 
attract the public. A trade stall of apparatus, etc., by 
a local firm, will add to the interest, and also to the 


finances. 


AN OUTSPOKEN CRITICISM. 


Sig,—You have satisfactorily answered the letter which 
appeared in your pages of August 27, under the above head- 
ing, yet a reply to it by one circumstanced like himself may 
perhaps serve even better to deter the writer from going further 
and faring worse. . 

There is much reason in that aphorism of Pope's about a 
little knowledge. I remember a day when I did not consult 
photographic journals, and it struck me that I might benefit by 
doing so. l took up a number of one—it chanced to be THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER—I saw a picture; I read the article 
which accompanied it—yes, to the bitter end—but for fear of 
being again put to such an ordeal, I no further sought its 
beauties to discover. That book remained closed to me. Fora 
tme I was haunted—even now recollection cannot be effaced— 
with * methods of transplanting trees to look as if they grew 
there °”; land grabbing and cattle lifting, and I know not what 
other such practices were advocated in that article. However, 
better times were coming. Some inspiration moved me to open 
those pages again, and soon— well, the above-mentioned saying 
of Pope received full confirmation, but the danger had 
been overcome. ‘Drink deep or taste not." I think Mr. 
Mitchell cannot long have been a subscriber, or he would 
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have found that an editor must, and does, cater for varied 
minds. 

I myself am an artist by training, and, like, I believe, all pro- 
fessional artists who also use the camera, dislike as much as 
Mr. Mitchell the fuzziness with which objects are invested—and 
really insulted—under the pretext of imparting mystery. The 
commonest objects have indeed for me mystery enough and I 
like them represented as clearly as possible. Tennyson could 
not understand a brick, but I imagine that the representing of 
it like a church hassock would neither indicate to him the 
mystery of it, nor elucidate that mystery. It obscures—this 
fuzziness—and is pure folly “as near as makes nowt.” Yet I 
can allow people to make pictures, compositions (and Mr. 
Mitchell seems to ignore in his letter the pictorial aspect of 
photography) with what mannerism they please, aping whatever 
medium they like, and can find some good in them. 

I advise Mr. Mitchell to hold on, and to consider that an 
editor whose declaration regarding photographs has been ''the 
straighter the better," is not likely to overlook the tastes, aspira- 
tions, and needs of the large class of workers to which he belongs. 

The word artist is used above in its modern quite degenerated 
sense.—Yours, etc., SIVAJI. 
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THE STORY OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON. 


FIFTEEN 


YEARS OF PICTORIALISM. 


Bv H. CooPER. 


PORTRAIT OF REGINALD CRAIGIE, ESQ. 
By F. Holland Day. 


WELVE years ago, when the Salon was com- 
paratively new, and was thought to be merely 
the fad of a party of enthusiasts, the editor of 
a photographic contemporary formally wrote 

its epitaph. But in this case it was the epitaph that 
had to be buried. : ` 
The man recover'd of the bite, 
The dog it was that died. 

In whatever position British pictorialists may stand 
to-day in relation to the rest of the world, it cannot be 
denied that in earlier years they were in the van. This 
was due primarily to the Salon, which, with the Linked 
Ring behind it, represented the first attempt to organise 
the scattered workers who had pictorial aims and 
ambitions, and who had hitherto been left without a 
point of contact one with another. 

Yet the movement, of which the first Salon in 1893 
was one manifestation, was not entirely British. It 
was a cosmopolitan movement, making itself felt 
simultaneously in different parts of the world. In the 
early 'nineties pictorialists in France, Germany and 
Belgium, as well as in Britain, and to some extent in 
America, were coming into their own. The founding 


of the London Salon was preceded by an exhibition in 
Vienna of an international, non-competitive, and 
artistic character. It was followed by one on similar 
lines in Paris. 

In England, the founding of the Linked Ring, the 
body which was responsible for the Salon, was due to 
a sharp cleavage in the Royal Photographic Societv. 
That society had an artistic starting-point, and its 
first president was a noted Academician. But twenty 
years ago complaints were made that the artistic side 
of photography had been overlaid, so far as the Society 
was concerned, by a mass of scientific and technical 
material. In the autumn of 1891 matters were brought 
to a crisis in a dispute over the hanging of pictures in 
the exhibition. A number of members expressed their 
dissatisfaction with the arrangements, asserting that 
good pictorial work was given the cold shoulder. The 
feeling was intensified by such an incident as the hang- 
ing of a number of pictures by Mr. George Davison, an 
earnest worker for the Society, and their subsequent 
refusal by the judges on account of a technical infringe- 
ment of the rules. Ultimately the dissatisfied members 
withdrew, and were joined by sympathisers outside the 
Society. The secessionists in 1892 gave themselves 
the name of the Linked Ring. Their opponents called 
them ‘‘ children sitting in the market place."' 

The choice of the official name was due to a happy 
idea on the part of Mr. Alfred Maskell, who was the 
moving spirit of the whole affair, and the practical it 
not the theoretical originator (possiblv both) of the 
Salon. It was desired to show that the secessionists 
stood together, not on the ground of any rule or regula- 
tion, for rules and regulations they had none, but 
simply on the principle of loyalty. The title was 
selected from the famous old English custom of wear- 
ing gimmal rings, a kind of betrothal bond. Two or 
three rings are hinged together, and so adapted that 
two persons can wear them at the same time, their 
hands being linked in the process. Herrick, the 
shepherd poet, wrote :— 

'Thou sent'st to me a true love-knot ; but I 

Return a ring of jimmals, to imply 

Thy love had one knot, mine a triple tye. 
This device of the linked gimmal rings may be seen on 
all Linked Ring communications to-day. 

It is important to remember the names of the men 
who formed the original Link. They are as follows: 
Bernard Alfieri, Tom Bright, Arthur Burchett, H. H. 
Hay Cameron, Lyonel Clark, George Davison, A. 
Horsley Hinton, Alfred Maskell, H. P. Robinson, R. 
W. Robinson, H. Van der Weyde, and W. Willis. Of 
these twelve apostles of the new crusade, the first three 
to be “called” were Mr. Maskell, Mr. Davison, and 
Mr. H. P. Robinson. Mr. A. Horsley Hinton was the 
fourth to join the circle. Mr. James Craig Annan, 
who was a “ discovery "" of the Linked Ring, joined 
later on. 

The Linked Ring was constituted very much on the 
lines of the ‘‘ Sette of Odd Volumes,” a kind of social 
brotherhood, masonic or semi-masonic in character, 
presided over bv His Oddship, and comprising so many 
Volumes and so many Supplementary Volumes. The 
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purpose of the Ring was to uphold and demonstrate 
the artistic possibilities of photography. The Links 
accepted Zola’s definition of art—‘‘ Nature seen 
through a temperament ’’-—and applied it to camera 
work. They claimed freedom for themselves and for 
others, holding that even the violation of a rule might 
be a distinct charm in the hands of a master. Of the 
first Salon Mr. Maskell wrote in the Standard: ‘‘ The 


essence of our selection of exhibits lies in this (admit- ' 


ting that mistakes may be made in individual cases), 
that the personality and feeling of the producer of the 
picture must be evident to the exclusion of any merit 
that may be due simply to the beauty of the scene or 
subject depicted.” 

After a private exhibition in the Camera Club in 1892, 
the Links made, in 1893, their first appeal to the public. 
The Dudley Gallery, in Piccadilly, was chosen as the 
rendezvous. In that first Salon H. P. Robinson was 
represented by six pictures, George Davison by eleven, 
Craig Annan by three or four, including his notable 
“ Utrecht Pastoral." That first exhibition, by the 
way, was interesting for the perplexity it occasioned 
among lay critics. They would ask, '' What is the 
special point or beauty of this or that?" The Links 
could only say that it strongly appealed to them. To 
locate the charm of a picture and analyse its effect was 
a thing they could not do. Toa generation accustomed 
to straight photography the whole thing was barbaric 
and also sinister. The critic of the Daily Chronicle 
went back and wrote that the Photographic Salon had 
just the same relation to the artistic Salon that 
margarine had to butter. 

The following Salon, however, received a more 
cordial welcome. There was less affectation, less 
“ Light at Eventide." And in that and following years 
there were many pictures which by their daring 
originality excited attention in the lay press. Mr. 
Eustace Calland's clever work, of which his '' St. 
Martin's Church" and ‘‘ Pall Mall" in the 1897 
Salon are examples, attained the distinction of being 
parodied by someone who, mimicking his fondness for 
a dark column or tree trunk in the centre foreground 
of the picture, made a photograph of a lamp-post in the 
middle of a deserted side-strect, and called it ‘‘ The 
Cab-Stand.”’ 

The highest price ever paid for a Salon picture was 
for a work of Mrs. Gertrude Kásebier, which was sold 
outside the exhibition for roo dollars (£20). The 
highest price paid for a picture actually sold in the 
gallery was 415. Ten guineas has been a frequent 
price. 

The Salon, by the way, was the first exhibition to 
put prices on pictures. Indeed, in many ways the 
Salon set a new era in photographic exhibiting, and 
was copied by rival exhibitions to their manifest im- 
provement. Far more care is taken in the work of 
selection, the haphazard methods which obtained ia 
photographic exhibitions twenty years ago are no 
longer practised, and more attention is paid to the suit- 
able adornment and arrangement of the exhibition 
room. This last has been a point on which the Linked 
Ring has always laid particular stress. Each year they 
have spent something on the decoration of the gallery, 
and the tendency lately has been to have fewer pic- 
tures, even though now at the rooms of the Roval 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours in Pall Mall East 
they have more wall space than at the old Dudlev 
Gallery. Last year thev had fifty fewer works than on 
any previous occasion. 
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A red-letter Salon was that of 1895, for in that year 
Mr. Maskell brought from Paris work done by 
Demachy and others by the method of pigment print- 
ing with bichromated gum as the medium. Mr. 
Maskell now has upon his study wall a little picture of 
great historical interest. He stumbled across it when 
he was at the exhibition of the Photo Club de Paris in 
1893. It was the work of Ladeveze, then living in the 
Touraine Alps, who seemed to have made use of the 
method for purpose of economy, without aiming at any 
particular artistic result. Mr. Maskell got into corre- 
spondence with him, and then came back and 
‘ preached gum," subsequently publishing a book on 
the process in collaboration with M. Demachy. *' Some 
of them laughed at the idea of gum bichromate,’’ says 
Mr. Maskell, ** and 1 remember how men like Gale and 
Traill Taylor shrugged their shoulders and said they'd 
wait and see." But it may fairly be claimed that the 
Salon assisted at the birth, or rather the regeneration, 
of the gum process. 

One of the outstanding features of the Linked Ring 
is its international character. To-day, while it has 
thirty-five English members it has forty foreign ones. 
From the outset an interchange of work between 
British and foreign exhibitors has been encouraged. 
Last year, for instance, the Salon nad eight examples 
of the work of Mr. Coburn; the French school, too, 
has always been largely represented, Demachy being 
one of the earliest foreign members to be elected. In- 
dividually the members do not take part in foreign 
exhibitions unless an invitation is sent direct to the 
Linked Ring. The Ring was responsible for the 
Collective Exhibit of Pictorial Photography which 
obtained the Grand Prix at Paris in 1900; the work 
shown, however, was not exclusively that of the Links. 
At the St. Louis exhibition of 1904 the organisation of 
the Pictorial or Artistic Section was entrusted to three 
Links, Mr. Horslev Hinton, Mr. Davison, and Mr. 
Craigie, the first-named being sent to St. Louis to 
superintend personally the hanging of the works. 

The Linked Ring has never offered rewards or 
honours, believing it to be sufficient honour to have a 
work hung. At the tenth Salon in 1902, however, a 
plaque commemorating the anniversary, and designed 
by one of the Links, Mr. C. H. L. Emanuel, was given 
to each exhibitor. Nor has the Ring any special judges 
or selection committee. If a man is good enough to 
get into the charmed circle, he is good enough to be a 
judge, and has a vote when selection day comes round. 
It is increasinglv difficult to get into the Linked Ring 
owing to the fact that the standard of pictorial work 
has been so greatly raised in recent years. But when 
a worker comes forward, and does good pictorial work 
consistently for two or three years, his name is brought 
before the members, and if there is a unanimous vote 
he is invited to join the Ring. Whatever may have 
been the case in years gone by, to-day no one but an 
earnest worker, who is able to introduce personalitv 
and feeling into his work, would stand any chance of 
being admitted. Apart from the Salon the Linked 
Ring does not come before the public. There are 
private dinners and discussions during the year, a 
“ smoker ” in November, and other functions. It has 
no settled meeting-place, but, generally speaking, since 
the decease of the Camera Club it has met at the 
Blenheim. 

(To be continued next week, when, in the course of an inter- 


view, Mr. Alfred Maskell will be found to suggest some drastic 
reforms.) 


HE outspoken criticism of Mr. S. C. C. Mitchell 

in a recent number of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 

GRAPHER raises a question far greater in im- 

portance than the correctness or incorrectness 
of the views which his bluntly outspoken letter 
expresses. 

The important question is this: How far can any 
criticism be valuable if it merely expresses the critic's 
personal preferences without any recognition of 
principles? A strong prejudice in the mind of a critic 
necessarily lessens the value of his judgments; he sees 
the work that he criticises like one seeing a landscape 
through coloured glasses. His judgment is conse- 
quently unsound, since he cannot regard the work of 
others with sufficient breadth of thought. Unable to 
discriminate correctly between that which is founded 
on correct principles and that which is not, he judges 
according to what pleases him, not according to what 
is really good. 

If Mr. Mitchell's letter were an isolated instance of 
this tvpe of criticism it might pass without comment. 
But, unfortunately, the position that he has taken is so 
common in photographic circles, so many criticisms 
and judgments in circulating portfolios and societies, 
and even at exhibitions, are dictated by the same 
unsound principle, that a plea may well be raised for 
greater breadth of view, and for founding judgments 
^n a sounder and a better basis. 

The critic says, in effect, ‘‘ My way is the only way,” 
and proceeds to pass judgment accordingly. He 
cannot see that, just as there are many languages, with 
their own peculiar idioms and manner of expressing 
thought, so there are in art many very varying methods 
of expressing the artist's conception of beautv. There 
are not only many methods of expressing thought but 
many varied thoughts to express. 

In photography, as in the other graphic arts, that 
work is truest and best which most fully expresses and 
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It may 
not always appeal so strongly to others as that work 
which they may be in more complete sympathy with, but 
there can be no question that a photograph should be 


conveys the artist's impression and sentiments. 


gauged by this standard rather than by that so 
frequently adopted—the critic’s own methods and 
standard of work. 

Very few possess the critical faculty; very few are 
fitted to judge the work of others, largely on account 
of this misconception of the true basis of judging. 
Those who have to review the work of others in 
circulating portfolios or elsewhere should make an 
effort to take a broader view of varied work, and also to 
form a higher conception of the critic's position. Thsy 
should endeavour to realise that the object of criticism 
is not to reduce all work to one monotonous level of 
uniformity, but rather to appreciate and applaud all 
sound departures from conventionality and all original 
methods of expressing beauty. 

Criticism exerts a very powerful influence on the work 
of a photographer, especially on the work of a young 
photographer who is forming his standard and slowly 
realising his ideals. But if this influence is to be good, 
if its effect is to be beneficial, it is absolutely essential 
that it should be formed on a sound basis. A higher 
standard should be taken than the critic's preferences, 
and a strong effort made to discriminate between that 
which is good by reason of its inherent beauty, and 
that which appeals to the critic by reason of its agree- 
ment with his own tastes or sympathies. 

The influence of criticism is not confined to the 
worker whose pictures are criticised; very frequently 
the effect is greater on those who are looking to others 
for guidance and instruction. Sound judgments may 
form a determining factor in the work of many who 
may be guided thereby into truer methods and higher 
ideals. The critic’s task is difficult; he should realise 
its difficulty and appreciate his responsibility. 


e 
THE BIOSCOPE IN BIRDLAND. 


ATURAL history assuredly offers the hardest of all fields 

to that versatile instrument, the cinematograph. Yet 
naturalists are already securing living records of the wild crea- 
tures of wood and field, and Messrs. Oliver G. Pike, F.R.P.S., 
and H. Armytage Robinson have gone a step further even than 
this. Before a number of pressmen and others, at the Palace 
Tneatre the other day they showed a selection of successful bio- 
scope pictures of the private life of British seabirds, in their 
wild, almost inaccessible haunts. Most of the records have 
been secured on the Bass Rock and the islands of the North 
Sea. Of course, the aim of the present exhibition is popular 
rather than scientific, but a little further development of the 
work may easily lead to results of great value from the stand- 
point of natural history. Bird photography is difficult enough 
at aay time owing to the elusive nature of the subject, but the 
cinematograph introduces special obstacles of its own. The 
noise made by the instrument is the first stumbling-block, and 
a camera that would work almost in silence had to be specially 


constructed. Then, again, a cinematograph instrument, which 
can hardly weigh less than sixty pounds, is a serious encum- 
brance when climbing the precipitous rocks on which sea-birds 
make their home. Pictures were shown of the social kittiwake, 
the motherly cormorant, the soaring gannet, and the comic 
puffin. Large numbers of guillemots were taken at very short 
range. Some of the records were very brief and fragmentary, 
due to the sudden dispersal of the birds, and others hardly told 
what journalists calla "story." In others, again, the effect 
was sadly disturbed by the breaking motion of the waves. But 
we get so used to expecting the cinematograph to tell us some- 
thing complete and dramatic every time, that we are not 
satished when less than this happens. The heartiest applause 
was reserved, not for the living picture of a seabird, but for the 
record of the hatching of a chicken in an incubator. One was 
not surprised to learn that the seabird series of records had 
taken many months to obtain, and had entailed some privation 
and no little danger. 
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NOTIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Die Photographische Industrie, in touching on the sub- 
ject of light for the dark-room, calls attention to the wide 
variation in the intensity of daylight, and reminds amateurs 
that it is quite unreasonable to expect any ordinary window 
to give a sufficient illumination in winter and yet to be safe 
in summer unless the window is provided with some means 
of control or adjustment, this latter need being so often 
neglected by those amateurs who think it possible to work 
by rule. This reminder as to a danger of fog may be 
seasonable at the present time, and may serve to suggest 
that artificial light has its advantages from the point of 
view of approximate constancy. Occasionally a photo- 
graphic worker who advocates bright illumination in the 
dark-room will use such an expression as “a safe light and 
plenty of it.” But the experienced worker realises that no 
light is absolutely safe, and two excellent rules are to use 
as faint a light as can conveniently be used, and to so cover 
the plate when practicable as to expose it as little as possible 
to the faint light. These two rales if carefully observed, 
will enable the photographer to be to a great extent inde- 
pendent of fine distinctions in the tint of the light; indeed, 
one who observes these rules well may use ruby light, yellow 
light, green light, or even white light. 

In American Photography Mr. John Bartlett foreshadows 
a process analogous to platinotype, but in which the ferrous 
salt, reduced by exposure to light, reacts with a copper salt 
so as to form a vigorous image on the paper. The following 
particulars are given:—The sensitiser consists of cupric 


decidedly acid. The paper is even more sensitive than 
ordinary printing-out silver paper and about one-half less 
exposure is required. The sensitised paper keeps indefinitely, 
but the exposed print must be developed very shortly after 
completion. The developer consists principally of sulpho- 
cyanide of potassium. To understand the action of this 
agent we should remember that the image formed is the 
ferric salt reduced to a ferrous salt; the cupric chloride 
undergoing no change. Insoluble sulpho-cyanide of copper 
is precipitated on the image, while soluble sulpho-cyanide 
lies upon the unreduced salt of iron, which is taken up by the 
excess of the sulpho-cyanide. The sulpho-cyanide of copper 
is a somewhat coppery coloured image, not unpleasant for 
certain subjects, but it is possible to make a variety of tints 
from purple and brown to sepia, red and black, by little 
changes in manipulation. 

A photographic panorama showing the whole horizon as a 
long strip has a remarkably unreal appearance, so much so 
that many persons in looking at such a production may fail 
altogether to recognise the locality, even if a familiar place. 
By extending the panorama a little beyond 360 degrees, some 
portion of the scene is duplicated at the two ends; this is so 
in the case of a panorama printed on p. 359 of the Photo- 
graphische Mittetlungen, No. 15, of 1907. The panorama 
in question illustrates an article on Ernemann’s * Rund- 
blick " camera, an apparatus which does not appear to differ 
much from such earlier forms as Stewarts “Panoram ” or 
Damoiseau’s Cyclograph, either of which will cover an 


chloride in excess, ferric chloride and ferric nitrate, made 


A Contribution towards Telephotography. 


According to the Photographische Wochenblatt, Jiger finds that 
sulphide of antimony, if fused and rapidly cooled, passes into an 
amorphous state, in which condition it, like selenium, conducts 
electricity more readily while exposed to light than in darkness. 


A Yellow Pane for the Dark-Room Lamp. 


Some years ago much was written and said as to the advantages 
of a solution of potassium bichromate as a liquid filter in connec- 
tion with the dark-room lamp. Dr. Stolze now calls attention 
to the fact that sodium bichromate is much more soluble than the 
potassium salt; indeed, the sodium salt dissolves in about twice 
its weight of water. Hence the superior advantage of sodium 
bichromate, and a saturated solution in a flat bottle is an admir- 
able protection even for colour-sensitive plates, so Dr. Stolze tells 
us. One of the old.style flat silver baths may be used, and the 
bichromate of soda solution may be made to incline from orange 
to red by adding sulphuric acid. It may be well to suggest that 
those amateur photographers who have but little experience of 
physical and chemical work should hesitate before using a satu- 
rated solution of sodium bichromate where an accidental breakage 
may cause it to flow on the hands or splash on the face, and still 
more should caution be exercised as regards the strong bi- 
chromate solution to which sulphuric acid has been added. 


Stannous Chloride and Mercurial Intensification. 


The usual process of mercurial intensification consists, as a 
first stage, in whitening the image of a well-washed plate by im- 
mersion in a weak solution of mercuric chloride, the strength 
of this not being very material within wide limits provided 
that the image is completely whitened. The plate is now washed 
and immersed in a reagent which darkens the whitened 
image, and for this purpose many reagents have been proposed, 


angle of several times 360 degrees on the same band of film. 


weak ammonia being perhaps the most usual. A plea for the 
use of stannous chloride is contained in the Bulletin of the 
Belgian Photographic Association. The solution recommended 
is obtained by dissolving 20 grammes of tartaric acid in 
100 C.C. of water, then stirring in 20 grammes of stannous 
chloride. This tin solution should be used while fresh, and 
moderate washing must follow its use. Should the intensifica- 
tion be insufficient, both operations may be repeated. 


Fogging of Plates and the Evaporation of Metals. 


Some few years ago Colson demonstrated that an unexposed 
gelatino-bromide plate, if allowed to remain for an hour or so 
close to a clean surface of zinc, becomes fogged, if one may use 
an ordinary expression which all photographers will understand. 
Hence one might suppose that zinc should not be used under 
any circumstances in the construction of receptacles for un- 
developed plates, but this is not the case, as a very moderate 
degree of chemical tarnish will prevent the injurious action of 
the zinc. Thus, if a plate of ordinary commercial bright zinc 
is scraped in places with a sharp knife and immediately laid 
against a gelatino-bromide surface, the scraped parts will cer- 
tainly affect the film, but the remainder will probably be so far 
covered by a trace of oxide as to be harmless. Something 
similar is true of aluminium and probably of most ordinary 
metals and alloys, and speaking generally it is only recently 
scraped or worked metals that are injurious. Zenglis now 
finds that most metals, if chemically clean, volatilise slightly 
at ordinary temperatures, and affect photographic plates, the 
injurious vapour tending downwards, or obeying gravitation ia 
ordinary cases, so that when several plates are placed in juxta- 
position to the clean metal the lower is principally affected. 
Similarly, if several plates are placed in a centrifuge those near 
to the circumference are chiefly affected. 
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HERE have been more 
holiday articles than ever 


written this summer, and one 
has read greedily all about the recommended places, 
whose  beauties are described so alluringly, and whose 
advantages set forth with such convincing  untruthful- 
ness. One has waded through columns of advice to 
tourists, and has learnt how important it is to take 
woollen underclothing, how essential are thick boots, 
also what kind of diet is suitable to holiday making, and the 
three best books to pack in one's trunk, whereas the most 
vital point of all has been overlooked or evaded by every 
tourist article writer, namely: zot to go with a photographer. 
With a camera no real holiday is possible. Rest and peace 
are out of the question with one who is driven from pillar 
to post. The camera weighs on him like a murderous 
conscience that hounds him on, allowing him neither rest 
nor respite. It is a tyrant whose power is felt by all who 
come in contact with its victim, and in its company there 
can be no real holiday-making. Next summer there will 
be a tourist article with practical advice, and readers 
will be warned against this kill-joy, and they will be 
convinced that the term “a holiday with the camera” 
is a grim paradox by being told the following truthful 
experience. 

This year, on a so-called holiday, in the company of a 
camera victim, we were forced to leave comfortable quarters 
where we had intended staying indefinitely. “Nothing to 
photograph" was the pretext for our quitting a delightful 
hotel in a beautiful part of Switzerland, for leaving pleasant 
surroundings and congenial people. We travelled to 
another part and arrived at night. Again, we seemed to be 
lucky enough to have discovered an ideal hotel, but the 
morrow's daylight discovered telephone posts right in our 
view. What was to be done? The landlord suggested a 
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back room, but here, alas! fir trees blocked any view at all. 
No, there was only one way out of our dilemma, and that 
was to pack up and move on. At the next hotei we inhabited 
top attics instead of the airy rooms below reserved for us; 
there were no wardrobes, no tables, a scarcity of chairs, but 
there was—the view. Still, our discomforts here were short- 
lived, for the mountains—the eldorado of the camera—were 
too far away, and we must be nearer the snow level. On 
we went again, veritably as if fleeing from justice. We were 
received impolitely at an overcrowded hotel and assigned 
an attic, this time perforce, and not of our own seeking ; 
but, even here, the camera was not satisfied, for it appeared 
now we were too near the mountains, and as the victim 
remarked, “one could not see the wood for the trees.” Of 
course, it was a case of being driven on again, but the reader 
must be weary of the monotonous sequence; so, to cut a 
long story short, the camera hounded, drove and goaded 
its victim, and us in his wake, until, faint and weary, we 
found the exact right spot, not too near and yet near enough 
to the illusive mountains. Humbly, we contented ourselves 
with rooms of minute dimensions, bravely we stood the long 
table d’hote meals at an overcrowded table, mildly we suffered 
the table manners of those whose standard is not English, 
and meekly we allowed ourselves to be jostled by coming 
and going tourists. By now, we had learnt to “count our 
blessings” and be thankful that the mountains had not 
proved themselves to be a mirage, from the camera’s point 
of view. Its victim, too, had ceased to behave as if driven 
by furies, and spent much time on his verandah looking at 
the view. Once when a hot, tired party of Teuton tourists, 
with those ample proportions so unattractive to English 
eyes, were forcing an entrance below, we murmured with 
ill-natured sarcasm, “ How beautiful!” * Yes, indeed!” he 
answered, but then he was only looking at the mountains 
and the sky. 


—e 


DICHROIC FOG. 


ICHROIC fog is that deposition which frequently makes 

its appearance upon negatives either in the development 
or in the fixing bath. It is a coloured chemical fog, and may 
be easily seen on the surface when the plate is held slantwise 
to the light. Seen in one direction it is green, and in another 
it shows red, hence the name dichroic or two-coloured. 

The presence of dichroic fog seriously impairs the printing 
qualities of the negative, and its presence is due to a variety of 
causes, principal among which the following may be mentioned. 

When it comes up during development, it is probably caused 
by the presence of ammonia or potassium cyanide in the solu- 
tion. Some time ago I was using an ammonia-pyro developer 
for obtaining certain effects, and was constantly troubled with 
the appearance of this objectionable film of colour. Mechanical 
means of removal, such as rubbing with a wad of cotton-wool 
dipped in methylated spirits, as is often recommended, were 
found absolutely useless, and the deposit could not be induced 
to give way to alum and sulphuric acid, which clears brown 
stains away easily enough. The only substance which was 
found to have any effect upon this obstinate fog was perman- 
ganate of potass, about which much has been said recently, and 
which is rapidly coming to the fore as an important photo- 
graphic chemical. 

To clear the fog, proceed in the following way : — After having 
fixed and washed the plate as usual, a very weak solution of 
about r grain in 2 oz. warm water (go deg. Fahr.) is poured 
over it; this soon has the effect of turning it brown all over. 


By FRED. G. PALMER. 


When that has been allowed to go on for about ten minutes, the 
plate is rinsed and placed in a bath containing 45 grains sodium 
bisulphite in 20 oz. water. This quickly dissolves away all the 
brown, which was nothing more nor less than manganese 
dioxide; and when that has gone, the plate is found to be free 
from fog also. 

Dichroic fog does not arise solely in the development, how- 
ever, as said above; it very frequently occurs during fixation. 
The best way to avoid a repetition of this is to throw away the 
hypo, make fresh, and wash the fixing dish very thoroughly, 
scouring it with hydrochloric acid and sand until it is clean 
enough to drink milk from. 

But that will not clear the fog off a negative where it has 
been caused by the presence in the hypo of sodium sulphite 
or carbonate or some developer which has got in from drops, 
or off an unwashed plate. 

Its removal may be brought about by the method described 
above, or the following simple process may be adopted for a 
change. 

Make a solution of 28 grains ammonium persulphate in 2 oz. 
water, and soak the well-washed negative in this for a few 
seconds—not more, or it will be reduced to a too great extent. 
Then rinse very quickly, and put into a solution of sodium bisul- 
phite of the strength given in the previous method. This stops 
the action, decomposing the persulphate, and the fog will have 
disappeared. Wash well, and then harden the film with 
formalin or alum, in case it should have tended to frill. 
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avers (9 Correspondentay 


INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE, 


In order to relieve the pages of “ The Amateur Photographer " of Answers 
to questions and Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order 
lo save correspondents the disappointment of delay which the crowded 
condition of our pages often renders unavoidable, a selection only of the 
Answers are published, the remainder being answered FREE by POST. 

All questions must be written legibly, with name and full postal address 
of the enquirer (not for publication), and questions or prins MUST 


Chemical Black for Brass. 


I wish to chemically blacken some brass. (1; Can you give 
me a formula to prepare a bath which does not necessitate 
heating the articles (they are large, and parts are soldered 
together) or which does not contain Pt.? I am aware of the 
formule on pp. 223 and 323, vol. xxxix. H. P 


We have not tried the following receipt, which was given by 
the Scientific American. The coating is said to be durable in 


the open air. 
Copper carbonate .............ccceeeeeeeceeeseseesuens 4 drams 
. Liq. ammonia (5030), ti ccipenatnedinctdsmeuna meas 4j oz 
Stir until dissolved, and add— 
Distilled water orc eet si Eds 8 oz. 


The articles should. be suspended in a sufficient bath of the 
solution for a short time, and then rinsed and dried. 


Making a Duplicate Negative. 


l have a negative portrait of a deceased relative, and wish to 
make a negative from it. Kindly tell me (1) the best way to 
do this. (2) What plate is best? (my camera uses roll film). 
(31 Would it be possible to use a lantern plate, as I have plenty 
of these? ENQUIRER. | 


(1) The usual plan is to make a very strong positive by contact, 
and then use that for the purpose of making the second negative. 
(2 and 3) If it is large enough, it would most decidedly be best to 
use a lantern plate, as that will give you a good dense image with 
ess trouble than an ordinary bromide plate. Put the negative in a 
Pnnting frame with the lantern plate in contact (film to film), and 
replace the back of the frame. Expose for about 1 second (more 
or less, according to conditions) at a distance of 4 or 5 feet froin 
an ordinary fishtail gas-burner, and develop the positive as deeply 
as you would develop a negative. When fixed, washed, and dried, 
you can use the positive in a very similar way, and make the nega- 
tive by contact from it. The principal thing to ensure success is 
to be sure and develop the positive deeply enough, and not stop 
development as soon as you get something that looks “pretty.” 

emember it is not a lantern slide that vou want, but a good 
Positive for making a second negative. 


Registration of Copyright. 


I don't know if my questions are altogether in order; but 
if you will give me the information I shall feel obliged. (1) 
How must I proceed to “copyright” photographs? (2) 
What is about the cost? G. P. 


(1) You must apply to the Copyright Section, Stationers’ 

all, E.C., enclosing postal orders to the value of the “ Forms 
of Registration ” required. The cost is rd. each, and you must 
also enclose sufficient to prepay return postage. The forms con- 
fan all necessary particulars:as to how to fill them up cor- 
rectly to secure registration, the fee for which is 1s. for each 
fatry, and various postages in addition. We will do the 
Tegistration for you if you care to send two unmounted copies 
of each subject and P.O. for 1s. 6d. for each registration. This 
Charge includes all necessary postages. 


BE ACCOMPANIED BY 
ADVERTISEMENT PAGE xxi) and addressed to the 
* The Amateur Photographer," 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


THE ENQUIRY COUPON (SEE 
Editor, 


Water Varnish for Films. 


Please give me the formula for watery solution of shellac used 
for varnishing celluloid films by immersion. 


Bleached ‘shellac: itii Epor iex encre. dows I OZ. 
[ont e err l oz 
Sodium carbonate 3:3 resi deoiridh 60 gr 
Water, TO sobretodo ciieh tot Rara Pers EEST IO 0z. 
CIV COTING: I ceea cleats pana wena a I drachm. 


Dissolve the borax and soda in three parts of the water, and add 
the shellac, broken up small; boil for two hours, allow to cool, add 
the glycerine with the remainder of the water, and filter. 


Acid Fixing Bath. 


I have made up some pyro-metol developer according to 
the —— formula. I am troubled by the deep yellow stain 
of the resulting negatives, which require a long time to 
print in either bromide or gaslight. I use an ordinary 
hypo (only) fixing bath. (1) Would an acid fixing bath rid 
my negatives of it or partially dispel the stain? (2) If so, 
please give me a formula for such a one. DEVELOPER. 


(1) Yes; or you might prevent it to some extent by using 
more sulphite in the developer. (2) The following is simple and 


effective : — 
Water nlsi Genidebeti tuni e Casio tuti oput ena 20 OZ 
PRY PO? seis ues EEE N vesci nic tede D cede de 4 OZ. 
Sodium bisulphite: 2:2 eati etta tio sedes I OZ 


Freckles in Portraits. 


(3 In photographing a child who is heavily freckled, all 
those blemishes have appeared upon the negatives and sub- 
sequent prints. Is there any way of taking the child so as 
not to reproduce them? They look appalling, worse than 
measles. I should be glad if you could suggest some 
remedy. M 


(3) This is usually overcome by retouching the negative with 
a finely-pointed blacklead pencil, after preparing the negative 
with suitable retouching medium. You can reduce their appear- 
ance by dusting the child's face with a yellowish powder, and 
using an orthochromatic plate. 


Intensifying Bromide Prints. 


Will you kindly give me some information (1) as to the best 
way of intensifying bromide prints? I used the mercury 
and ammonia method, but I find that the two prints are 
intensified but slightly, and are moreover no longer black, 
but a dull brown. M. T. 


(1) Perhaps you did not carry each operation as far as it 
would go. Instead of ammonia, you would perhaps get a 
blacker image by substituting a used hydroquinone developer. 
Or you could convert the brownish image to a bluer black by 
treatment in an ordinary gold and sulphocyanide toning bath. 
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Platinum Sensitiser for Silk, Etc. 


Can you inform me (1) if I could sensitise small pieces of 
silk and linen so that I can print photographs upon them? 
(2) Could you recommend a silver printing-out process? (3) 
Failing that, what other process would you recommend? 
(4) Would the silk and linen stand washing? (5) Could I 
purchase silk or linen ready sensitised? SHAKER. 


(1) It is an easy matter. (2) Yes; we gave one on page 527, 
June 11, 1907. (3) The platinum process. (4) It would if 
printed in platinum ; but silver processes are hardly suitable for 
treatment with soap, etc. (5) The Platinotype Co. supply 
sensitised fabrics to order, or used to do so. In case you can- 
not procure what you require, we give a formula for platinum 
sensitiser for fabrics; but the ready-prepared material will save 
you much trouble if you can get it. You must make up two 
solutions, and it is advisable to keep them in the dark. They 
are composed as follows:— 


A.—Potassic chloro-platinite ................... esses 6o gr. 


Distilled! “water usn cocer ese ve eer orae ERU 4 drams 
B.—Eerrnc oxalatë ccc cicclesscsesnns Wei vr tasa penas 6o gr. 
Dished water «29 Pp eU NOTER ES NER MEINES 4 drams 


"lhe foregoing solutions are sufficient to properly coat fifteen feet 
of paper, or considerably less fabric; they must be mixed in 
equal parts immediately before use, as they will not retain their 
good qualities for longer than a few minutes. The fabric 
should be placed on a piece of clean glass, and the sensitiser 
should be well brushed into it over the part you wish to print. 
It will give a yellow tint to the fabric, and, directly the sensitis- 
ing is complete, the fabric should be rapidly dried at about two 
feet distance from an open fire—of course in a semi-darkened 
room. When dry, printing may be proceeded with at once, or 
the prepared fabric can be stored in a calcium tube in order to 
keep it perfectly dry. Care must be taken to avoid over-heating 
te fabric, otherwise it will yield foggy prints. Perhaps the 
best and simplest developer for this sensitiser is composed as 
follows: — 


Sodium citrate eser eee re CN SEP eva EP rei is is 
Water 


€6«250909506092*85060690604050602026099098€09509009289095095.02029099960792*92a9*609*99 


The articles (after printing) may be either floated or dipped 
bodily into the developer, which may be used either cold, warm, 
or hot—but preferably hot. The image (which is barely visible 
after printing) will flash out intensely black immediately it is 
immersed in the developer. As soon as it is fully developed, 
it should be transferred to a mixture of hvdrochloric acid and 
water—one part of the former to sixty parts of the latter. After 
a few minutes it should be transferred to a second and third 
similar bath, and must then be well washed in clean water. 
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Pyrocatechin Developer. 
Please give me a tormula for a pyrocatechin developer. 


The following formula is given by Eder:— 
À.—Watei 


——— — ————— — Qr RR 40 parts. 
Sodrurmi sulphite 21st pra prete rh e spL dee 4 parts. 
Perocatechim usce uns re eed REM an dele I part. 

B —Water o— qute bee e PES A 56 parts. 
Caustic’ Potash? anecsessessebexsisk e pedestet duod 4 parts. 


For use, take A one part, and B two parts. 


Toning Ferro-prussiate Prints. 
I should be obliged if you would tell me:—(1) Anv pro- 
cesses to tone ferro-prussiate prints. (2) What colours 
they can be toned. (3) Necessary chemicals for processes? 
HERBERT W. SANDERSON. 


The following answer appeared some years ago in this journal: 
Toned blue prints are not often very satisfactory, the tones 
being disappointing on account of a lack of brilliancy. The 
changes possible are, however, of interest to an experimentalist, 
and we give you the following methods, which were published 
some years ago by Dr. Janeway. The well-washed print is 
placed for a few seconds in the following solutions: 


Dark Blue-black. 


Saturated solution of sulphide of iron ............... 4 oz 
Sulphuric acid  .............. eee e 4 drm 
Water thee eee ea tetas ieslncan nate mead cea ehe ease es abad 4 Oz. 

Or, 

Acetate of. lead. «eoo e n RE nist us 2 02 
Watr. eoet entona endeciacie ue eee 8 oz 
Green. 

Print rather dark, thea immerse in— 

Water ) c cc 8 oz 
Sulphuric acid ................. eere I to 2 drm. 
Deep. Black. . 

Immerse for five minutes in— 
üt 1 drm 
Water eise ket ce deprimit edo ntexs tahitian patri AT 4 oz. 

Then one minute in— 
nn Wc 1 drm 
Water © forsee ddan cites sont buius Vx eate Pea s eL at e § oz 

Then repeat the operation until the desired tone is obtained. 


Sky Blue. 
Dip the well-washed print in a solution of citric or acetic acid. 


—— 


THE BAUSCH AND LOMB OPTICAL CO.’S 
NEW CATALOGUE. 


A REMARKABLY fine catalogue of lenses reaches us from the 

Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. through their agents, Messrs. 
A. E. Staley and Co., of 19, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, London. 
This is not only a catalogue of lenses, but contains an excellent 
essay on the lens and its focal-length. Definition, astigmatism, 
speed, depth, angle of view, distortion, are all dealt with in an 
illuminating manner. The quality of this catalogue does not admit 
of its promiscuous distribution, but it will be sent on receipt of 
sixpence, which sum will be refunded if business result. A delight- 
ful little magazine, quite a gem of production in cover, printing, 
and interest, called ** The Prism," reaches us also from the Bausch 
and Lomb Co. It deals with that world of beauty and wonder 
revealed bv the lens, is full of matter, and makes a delightful 
pocket companion. Our readers will do well to send sixpence 
for the catalogue, and ask for a copy of * The Prism" as well. 


AUTOCHROME PLATES. 
To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Sir,—As a guide to readers getting correct exposures with 
these plates— when they can get hold of them-— permit us to 
mention that several users report them as P 1 on the Watkins 
meter. That is, with F/8 the exposure is the same time as the 
paper takes to darken to standard tint. This is with the screen 
issued with the plates.—Yours, etc., WATKINS METER Co. 


Terms of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer,” 
eent poet free on date of publication. 


United Kingdom 


Postal Union { Six months, 7s. 6d. Twelve months, 15s. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WaTsoN & ViNEY, Lo. 
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NOTES AND 


HE Photographic Salon, held in the Galleries 
of the Royal Society of Water Colour 
Painters, 54, Pall Mall, S.W., which opened 
this year on the 13th of September, will con- 
tinue daily from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. until 
October 26. It will also be open on Wed- 

nesday and Saturday evenings from 7 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
S & & 

Through the kindness of several prominent exhibitors 
we are this week able to give a number of whole-page 
reproductions of pictures at the Salon, together with a 
preliminary notice of the exhibition. Next week a more 
detailed account, from the pen of Mr. Antony Guest, 
will be given, together with further reproductions of 
Salon exhibits. The second part of Mr. Cooper's re- 
view of the Linked Ring and the Salon appears this 
week on pages 277 and 278, and as the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society's Exhibition does not open until the 
Igth, thereby rendering it impossible for us to publish 
a report thereon until October 1, we shall next week 
give our readers a preliminary article on the Royal 
Photographic Society's Exhibition, chiefly of an histori- 
cal nature, and by this means the accounts of the two 
contemporaneous exhibitions will not overlap, and on 
October 1 and 8 we shall give a number of reproduc- 
tions of principal pictures in the Royal Photographic 
Society’s exhibition. We shall thus have four consecu- 
tive special numbers devoted to the London shows, yet 
containing the usual practical and elementary features. 

D mg & 

Bristol Photographic Club, which holds an exhibition 
next month, has secured the services of Mr. F. M. Sut- 
diffe as judge, and as, in the committee's opinion, in- 
suficient time is usually allowed, they have arranged 
that Mr. Sutcliffe shall devote two whole days to the 
judging. Poor Sutcliffe! We can imagine his 
expression when he heard the decision. Are they 
going to shut him up in a cell with nought but bread 
and water, so that he may suitably detach his soul from 
the frivolities of the world, and reduce himself to a 
sufficiently pious frame of mind to judge photographs, 


COMMENTS. 


or is he expected to examine each print with microscope 
and chemical test? What is there that a judge can find 
out which he cannot discover in an hour or two? 

oe & m 

A competition instituted by Benetfink and Co., Ltd., 
to which we have frequently drawn attention, and of 
which the Editor of THE A. P. will act as judge, closes 
on October 19, but the last day on which the necessary 
entry form can be obtained is September 21. This entry 
form is obtainable only by purchasing apparatus from 
Messrs. Benetfink and Co., 107 and 108, Cheapside, 
E.C., to the value of 20s. Competitors should carefully 
watch Messrs. Benetfink's advertisements in the pages 
of Tue A. P. for further particulars. 

p & e 

We have several times mentioned the new Patent 
Bill, which has now become law, the chief provisions of 
which are for invalidating British patents not worked 
in this country, but merely used to cover the importa- 
tion of a patented product. Already we hear of 
complications and difficulties which may arise from the 
incidence of the new state of things, certain photo- 
graphic products, the making of which involves ex- 
tremely costly appliances, being scarcely negotiable 
over here owing to the fact that patents may become 
invalidated by such importation. Many side issues of 
the question must remain unsettled until the courts have 
given decisions ; this refining of the law by decisions 
being a feature of our judicial system. 

9o & & 

In Knowledge Mr. Chapman Jones points out that 
the sensitiveness of a plate can only be defined when 
the treatment of the plate is specified, and further when 
the nature of the light to which it is sensitive is also 
defined. Daylight is variable in quality, and this apart 
from intensity, and is therefore quite approximate as a 
measure. Mr. Jones protests against ''standard ” 
treatment in estimating sensitiveness, and he contends 
that in all cases the treatment should be that which 
is best for the plate, and that which an expert worker 
would give to that particular plate. In this way, and 


ger 
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in this way only, can useful measurements of sensitive- 
ness be obtained. e s» sS 


Cinematograph exhibitions appear to be quite the 
fashion in Paris just now, and the theatre managers 
realise the comparative cheapness of such shows, even 
if high prices have to be given for films. The Paris 
correspondent of the Globe heads one of his letters, 
‘The Cinematograph Craze,” and he devotes nearly 
the whole of his letter to this subject and descriptions 
of the quite long dramatic scenes enacted on the white 
sheet by animated photographs. In this country we 
have certainly a wave of popularity as regards the cine- 
matograph, but the terrible catastrophe at Newmarket 
may involve a set back, a practical lesson from this 
event being that the lantern should under no circum- 
stances be set up near to any exit, a condition which, 
we believe, is always insisted on in London. 

$e & Q 

A firm of pictorial postcard publishers sued a dealer 
in postcards for a little account of £114 the other day. 
Though they obtained judgment against him, they 
could not get the money. So they had another try, but 
found out that the dealer in the meantime had made an 
assignment to his creditors; under this altered state of 
things the judge made a fresh order for the £114 to be 
paid at the rate of ros. (ten shillings) a month, or in 
other words, the postcard dealer has been given exactly 
nineteen years to pay his bill in. Postcard manu- 
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facturers evidently, in the judge's opinion, deserve but 
little sympathy. As one of our contemporaries said the 
other week, a man must have sunk very low indeed to 
willingly help the sale of postcards. Apparently mak- 
ing such things is a greater crime than buying them and 
not paying for them. "EM 

& 


Chemical testing in the hands of any person but a 
thoroughly qualified chemist is, speaking generally, far 
more likely to mislead than to guide usefully, as usually 
each test (or witness) supplies but one link in a chain of 
circumstantial evidence, just as in so many ordinary 
law cases. Thus the discolouration of a solution of 
potassium permanganate, so often recommended as a 
test for ''hypo ” in the blotting paper used for drying 
prints, is in no sense evidence of the presence of 
* hypo ” ; it merely indicates the presence of a reducing 
agent, and there are many other reducing agents and 
injurious agents occasionally present in blotting paper. 
Without any theory as to the nature of impurities the 
following may help the worker in selecting blotting 
paper which will be chemically harmless. A few drops 
of silver nitrate are poured on a sheet, and this is hung 
up for twenty-four hours in the dark-room. There will 
be no discolouration if the paper is chemically clean or 
inactive; not long ago we emphasised the convenience 
of the free use of blotting paper in the photographer's 
work-room; but the paper should be chemically clean. 


SUBDUING UNDESIRABLE DETAIL. 


T often happens that a picture taken with pictorial 
aims turns out to be what one might call a shade 
too perfect. The sentiment in the scene is lost— 
and at first it is hard to say just how this loss has 

occurred. Consideration shows that what is lacking 
is softness. The negative is too sparkling, too juicy, 
too full of detail. It is a testimonial to the excellence 
of the plate and of the lens, and an example of our own 
skill in the manipulation of photographic formula and 
apparatus; but it lacks feeling. As a rule, this occurs, 
too, in negatives which have been a trifle over-developed 
and which are on the harsh side. Printing reveals a 
picture in which the interest is scattered, and in which 
the spotty high-lights attract too much attention to 
themselves. If printed on P.O.P., the said high-lights 
are accentuated by the fact that they fade somewhat 
in toning and fixing, while the shadows do not seem to 
fade proportionately. 

A partial remedy for all this is to print from the glass 
side of the negative, and thus deliberately throw the 
whole thing a little bit out of focus. That is, the nega- 
tive is to be placed in the printing frame with its glass 
side inwards and its film outwards, the paper being 
placed against the glass instcad of against the film. 
The result is a print of far greater softness, yet retain- 
ing all the main detail; the little needless detail is 
lost, and the whole effect is often immensely im- 
proved. 

In printing platinotvpe, another way to produce a 
similar effect is to print through the paper: that is, the 
piece of platinotvpe is put into the frame with its coat- 
ing towards the pressure-back. The image thus prints 
through the paper, and takes its texture. Naturally, 
printing takes longer, and must be done more carefully, 
for unless the back of the frame fits very well, light 
may reach the edges of the paper and spread inwards, 


causing fog. A convenient way to prevent this is to 
lay the frame, while printing, on a soft cushion, into 
which it sinks slightly : the cushion rises up round the 
edges of the frame and prevents light getting in at the 
back. Platinotvpes made thus have a pleasant soft- 
ness. This method does not work satisfactorily with 
P;O.P. 

Printing from the wrong side of the negative is, 
however, quicker and almost similar in its results. The 
view is, of course, reversed, but in landscapes that is 
of small importance. Unless, however, the negative 
is printed in one printing, or is not moved much during 
the course of printing, there is apt to be a double out- 
line round any very marked lines in the picture, and 
this gives a most unpleasant effect. It is desirable, 
therefore, to place the printing frame in such a position 
at the window that it can readily be returned to exactly 
the same position after the paper has had an examina- 
tion. The best plan is to lay the frame on the sill with 
one of its edges touching one of the sides of the window. 
By alwavs putting the frame back so that the same edge 
touches ‘the same side of the window, a not-doubled 
image is assured, if printing is fairly rapid. In order 
to ensure rapidity, printing should be done in a bright 
light—even in sunlight, if the negative is of a quality 
which will stand it. 

The effect of this tvpe of fuzzifying is quite different 
from the effect of merelv printing on a very coarse 
paper, and must be tried to be understood. It is 
especially valuable when the principal object in the 
picture is sharp and the background is unsharp, for this 
relationship is retained; the main object, though now 
unsharp, is less unsharp than the background. When 
the whole picture is sharp all over, printing from the 
glass side of the negative may still be an advantage, 
but the advantage is not so marked. 
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TICISED. 


. By THE EDITOR . 


E undertake every week to send by post typewritten 
criticism concerning any prints submitted to us, 
together with advice for their improvement ; but, as 

already announced, we occasionally make a selection, as on 
the present occasion, of such prints for the purpose of re- 
producing them; the remarks thereon seeming likely to 

prove generally useful. Readers sending prints for criticism 

who desire to exempt them from such bossible selection are 
requested to kindly say so. 


F. W. S.—(No. 1) From the prints sent to us for criticism we 
select, amongst others, a fairly good example of flashlight work, 
the photograph being taken on a Barnet orthochromatic backed 
plate, the lens being used at F/8, and eight inches of magnesium 
tibbon employed. The face is a little too dark, and this was 
probably due not so much to any special light as to its not being 
suitably located. There are so many occasions 1n this uncertain 
climate when it would be of the utmost use if one could make 
portraits or take photographs of interiors at night; hence the 
working particulars above given may possibly prove of practical 
utility to some. The chief danger to be avoided is harshness of 
contrast. The exposure may nearly always be suspected of 
erring on the side of too little, hence the developer should be 
used considerably diluted, this, of course, tending to produce 
less violent contrasts. One point in the photograph before us 
should be noted: that whereas the figure is apparently supposed 
to be reading by the light of a candle, the shadow of his book 
on the tablecloth falls in the opposite direction, the cloth itself 
being obviously illuminated quite independently of the candle- 
light. 


D. L.—Nos. 2 and 3. The two photographs here reproduced 
are of a kind of which we receive very great numbers; and 
whilst possessing points of merit, we cannot but think that a 
little further consideration would have prompted their author to 
make them differently. The point which they principally illus- 
trate is this—that too many beginners expose their plates to the 
best of their ability, make prints, and accept the results as a 
matter of course, without seriously considering whether those 
prints are like Nature or like the impression of the scene which 


“No. a. 
they brought away. Take No. 2, for instance, which is entitled 


unset,” and obviously was taken when the sun was declining ; 
yet how can it have escaped the author’s notice that the sky as 


No. 1. By F. W. S. 


well as the distant hills are as dark as they would be by moon- 
light? Think for a moment how luminous and transparent every- 
thing is at sundown, and how delicate 
the tints of the sky or the golden or rose- 
coloured clouds, and you will then see, I 
think, how this print greatly errs. No 
doubt the negative is chiefly at fault; it 
is elther slightly under-exposed, or, what 
is more probable, was developed too 
suddenly, and hence the action had to be 
Stopped before the blue sky and darker 
Clouds had acquired density. Want of 
observation and consideration have fre- 
quently formed topics in the Elementary 
lessons, and are matters to which the 
beginner should give serious thought. 
Again, in print No. 3 there is the possi- 
bility of a pleasing subject, but see how 
flat and devoid of contrast the whole of it 
is. It is only with difficulty that one can 
discern the cottage in middle distance, 
the trees, and the composition of the fore- 
ground. It is a fault which might easily 
have been corrected with more careful 
development of the negative. But the 
point I am trying to illustrate is this— 
BYD. L that the mistake in development being 
Q^ EE us made and the flat result being produced, 
how is it that the author of such a print generally seems in- 
capable of recognising his error and consequently takes no steps 
to correct it? I have no doubt that this negative would make an 
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excellent printer if it were slightly intensi- 
fied, but the intensification as far as 
possible should be restricted to the land- 
scape portion, as otherwise some of the 
more delicate detail in the sky might be 
obliterated. 

C. S. W.—No. 4. We have here an 
excellent example of a vignetted portrait, 
except that the face is slightly lacking 
in tone and a feeling of roundness; a 
common fault in amateur portraiture to 
which we are constantly drawing atten- 
tion. Otherwise. it is soft and delicate, 
and the working particulars may there- 
fore in all probability be useful to others. 
We are told it was taken at noon, August, 
with a good light, in a sitting-room, the 
plate used being Imperial Orthochrome, 
without a colour screen. The Taylor, 
Taylor and Hobson view lens, of 104 in. 
focus, with which it was taken, was used 
at F/8, five seconds’ exposure being 
given. Pyro-soda was the developer, and 
the print on platinotype. The back- 
ground we judge to be a professionally 
made shaded one, which is about the best thing for vignetted 
portraits. The windows were screened with muslin blinds, a 
towel being used as a reflector. 

E. P. A.—No. s. One often wonders why some photographs 
have been called into existence; here is one, for instance. There 
is no very serious fault to find with it, except that it is over- 
exposed and hence lacking in contrast. But what interest or 
beauty could it be supposed that the author found in the 
original? There are two little figures, very obscure, but it could 
hardly be for their sakes that the photograph was taken, as they 
are so diminutive. It is apparently taken in some public re- 
creation ground, with well-trimmed grass, a well-kept road, and 


No. 3. 


` By E. P. A. 


a hideous flag-staff. And here again the remarks which were 


No. 5. 


applied to print No. 3 might be appropriately used. Imagine 
a summer scene such as the sunlit clouds in the present instance 
indicate, and try and recall for a moment what an open-air sight 
such as this would be like in the circumstances, and then ask 
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By .D. L. 


early morning or late evening, but the presence of clouds lighted 
from a sun high in the heavens makes the upper and the lower 
portions of the picture entirely incongruous. 


r—-— 


yourself the question whether the air, the sunlight, and brilliancy y- 

of the whole thing are in any way suggested by this dull, gloomy : 

view. It might be correct were the light very feeble, such as No. 4 By C. S. W. 
——— 4 4—————— 


The Adhesive Dry Mounting Co.'s Multiple Mounting Tints.— 
The Adhesive Dry Mounting Co. have placed upon the market an 
additional series of tints for multiple mounting. These tints are of 
extremely useful shades, practically matching or contrasting with 
all the shades of photographic prints, and should supply a wide 
need. Additional value is given to this series by the fact that they 
are backed with mounting tissue, so that they have only to be laid 
in their place and passed through the press. We have pleasure in 
calling the attention of our readers to this excellent series. The 
tints are sold in 1s. packets, all sizes, or in sheets, 24 by 20, at 
8s. a quire. 


Lancaster Photographic Society.—The annual exhibition will be 
held from November 25 to 28, entries closing November 16. There 
will be the usual open classes and a special class for postcards. Full 
particulars may be obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. Walter 
Gunson, Manesty, Scotforth Road, Lancaster. 


It is proposed to form a photographic society in the Hendon 
district, and Mr. E. J. Balchin, 27, Church Road, Hendon, asks 
us to state that he will be pleased to receive the names of any 
photographers who are interested in the matter, in order that he 
may call a formal meeting. 
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COLOUR AND THE PHOTOGRAPH. 


Under this heading we shall, as occasion demands, keep our readers advised of anything new in connection 
with Colour in Photography. 


Popularisation of Colour Photography. 


One result of the introduction of the Lumiére Autochrome 
process should be the popularisation of colour photography 
in its various methods and forms; and of all methods that 
which allows of the most complete control is the three-plate 
and three-colour method. The process is quite easy for 
even the ordinary or every-day amateur, and for a commence- 
ment no better guide can be taken than Mr. A. E. 


Smith's “Colour Photography,” which forms No. 21 
of the “Amateur Photographer Library,” price ıs. 
The instructions are of such a nature as to be 


intelligible to an ordinary reader who knows nothing whatever 
of the jargon or special language of the laboratory, and the 
author explains how with tenpence worth of Judson's dyes, 
a few small squares of patent plate glass, and a few ounces 
of collodion the amateur may himself make a set of quite 
serviceable colour screens; and for testing them what? 
Does Mr. Smith insist on a ten guinea spectroscope and a 
mathematical study of wave-length charts? He does not do 
this, but he explains how every essential test may be made 
with the help of a glass chandelier pendant. In all, the 
amateur who possesses any ordinary camera, also the usual 
dishes and small articles, may have to spend half a 
sovereign if he wishes to make colour prints by following Mr. 
Smith's instructions. Later on the colour worker will be 
almost certain to get Hiibl’s “ Three-Colour Photography,” 
published by Messrs. Penrose at 7s. 6d. Incidentally we 
may do our readers a service if we tell them that Messrs. Pen- 
rose (109, Farringdon Road) supply the various aniline 
colours and other dyes required by the orthochromatist and 
heliochrome worker, in bottles at a uniform price of one 
shilling each, the quantity of dye being adjusted to the 
price, an extremely convenient arrangement considering how 
considerably the prices vary. A person inadvertently 
ordering an ounce of cyanine might be considerably sur- 
prised at receiving a bill for £2 or £2 10s., but the half- 
dozen grains or so that one may expect to get in a one shilling 
bottle should perhaps supply an amateur worker of moderate 
activity for several years. 


The Rotary Process of Colour Photography. 


A spirit of far-seeing commercial enterprise, combined 
with good technical knowledge, have co-operated in enabling 
the Rotary Photographic Company to put on the market 
plates, filters, colour tissues, and all requisites for the threc- 
colour process on paper at quite a low price, and in addition 
they supply gratis and post free (12, New Union Street, 
Moorfields, London, E.C.) a working handbook of colour 
photography, in which instructions are reduced to simple 
rule: an admirable system for the beginner, and one which 
does not in any way preclude a fuller and more scientific 
study afterwards. Mr. Comley, of Stroud, whose colour 
work, in the form of colour-prints, is now justly regarded 
as occupying the first place, uses the Rotary method, thus 
showing that the method, although easy and convenient for 
the beginner, is also suited to the requirements of the most 
advanced expert. 


The Two-Colour Process and Cinematography. 


It has been shown by Ducos du Hauron that if two nega- 
tives are taken under a green screen and under a red screen 
respectively, and a positive is either reproduced by projec- 
tion with nearly similar screens, or by printing in approxi- 
mately complementary colours, the eye sees something almost 
suggestive of a full play of colours. A recent patent of Mr. 
G. A. Smith, of Southwick, near Brighton, is for an appli- 
cation of the two-colour process to cinematography. In 
taking the cinematograph negatives a red and green screen 
come into position alternately, so that the two-colour system 
consists of two consecutive pictures, which are not quite 
identical in drawing or phrase. In projecting, corresponding 
or nearlv corresponding screens come into position. A film 
of this cnaracter snuuid, under ordinary circumstances, run 


at double the speed of an ordinary film, so that at least three 
pictures shall be included in the persistence of vision period. 


Frilling of the Lumiere Autochrome Plate. 


As bearing on the frilling of the film, a matter that we 
discussed from the point of view of the practical worker last 
week and the week before, one correspondent insists on the 
advantage of edging the plate with indiarubber before it is 
developed, and another informs us that since he adopted the 
plan of soaking the plate in a 14 per cent. chrome alum solu- 
tion for five minutes after the use of the “C” solution 
(permanganate and sulphuric acid), he has experienced no 
trouble from frilling. Edging the plate with rubber solution 
is by no means an easy operation, considering that the work 
must be done in the dimmest of dark-room lights, and no 
trace of rubber solution must go beyond the edges, either 
on the front or the back. Some of the Lumière plates have, 
we are told, been sent out edged with rubber, but even 
where this is the case edging will become necessary when 
the user cuts the plates. We therefore give our own experi- 
ence as to the best way of cutting and the best way of 
edging. 


How to Cut the Lumiere Plates. 


A cutting board or base is required, this having a strip 
of wood about one inch high on the left-hand side. The plate, 
fiim upwards, is pressed hard against this edge, a piece of 
special black cardboard is laid on, this being also laid against 
the wooden stop, then the wooden cutting gauge is similarly 
placed in position, and three successive cuts are made with 
the diamond. Successive cuts in the same place tend to 
damage the diamond, but this may be a secondary considera- 
tion under the circumstances. If the cut is made on the glass 
side of the plate there 1s danger of some of the film peeling 
off. Another plan is to first cut through the film with the 
point of a knife, then to turn the plate film downwards and 
cut the bare glass by a single cut with the diamond. A 
strip of the special black cardboard and a cutting 
gauge (of wood about quarter-inch thick) will be required 
for each measure. With the above appliances it is easy to 
cut the plates in complete darkness. 


Edging the Autochrome Plates with Rubber. 


We have found the following method satisfactory. Mix 
the usual rubber solution, as sold for repairing cycle tyres, 
with twice its volume of benzole, and spread a patch of this 
to a depth of about one-sixteenth of an inch in the middle of 
a rather large glass plate. The plate bearing the rubber 
solution being taken into the dark-room, the edges of the 
Lumière Autochrome plate are successively worked in the 
solution, the plate being held in a nearly vertical position. 
Each edge must be blotted on a sheet of blotting-paper 
when the plate is removed from the patch of solution, and 
in turning the plate round to rubber the edges in succession, 
care must be taken to hold the plate by the edges, and not to 
touch face or back. All four edges having been rubbered the 
plate is leaned against the inside of a box that can be covered. 
In ten minutes or less the rubber solution will be dry. 


Demonstrations of the Lumiere Method. 


Reports reach us from various quarters. Mr. R. Wallace, 
in showing the development and after-treatment of a Lumière 
heliochrome before the Glasgow Art Circle, showed that the 
conditions of demonstration may be less trying to the audi- 
ence than in the case of most photographic methods, as the 
period of darkness need not exceed two, or at the most three, 
minutes. After this twenty minutes’ work in full light 
enabled Mr. Wallace to complete a highly satisfactory 
heliochrome. The same can scarcely be said of his prints 
from Lumière heliochromes on mixed black or three-colour 
printing-out paper, the limitations and present shortcomings 
of this method having been touched on in recent issucs of 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. We may, however, make it 
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clear that the limitations are due to the present stage of the 
reproductive method, and not to any want of skill on the part 
of Mr. Wallace. At the North Middlesex Society on 
September 4 Mr. J. McIntosh also gave a highly successful 
demonstration of the Lumiére Autochrome method, and in 
addition he showed a number of excellent examples of his 
own work. 
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Mr. Victor E. Symth, optician and photographic dealer, of 
6, Westmorland Street, Dublin, has an Autochrome photo- 
graph on view, this having been exposed by Mr. Geoffrey 
Smith. 

Messrs. J. A. Sinclair and Co, of Haymarket, London, 
W., have on hand at the time of our going to press a stock 
of Autochrome plates on sale. 


t 


NOTES ON THE COMBINED TONING AND FIXING BATH. 


Bv E. C. 


N spite of the fact that the existence of the combined toning 
I and fixing solution is periodically threatened by articles 
against it in the photographic press, it still retains its old 
activity, and as a dealer I can say that it appears to enjoy 
a greater popularity than ever. Such being the case, I have 
recently examined several makes, good and otherwise, and have 
made an interesting series of experiments, and the results, with 
the permission of the editor, I wish to lay before the readers 
of this paper. There is no doubt as to the celerity and absence 
of much manipulation which the use of the bath gives, and 
were the results uniformly good it would be an ideal solution. 

Unfortunately, owing to its varying composition, and the 
confusing directions given with the different products, the prints 
toned are not uniform, and cannot be depended on to ''keep 
their colour?" for a reasonable time. I shall endeavour to 
indicate the causes of this inability, and also to give a formula, 
which, if used according to the directions given, will produce 
a bath dependable in every sense of the word. 

The physical characteristics of the baths examined varied very 
little. All were acid, some strongly acid owing to the presence 
of free tartaric or citric acids, others due to the presence of 
acetate of lead, which gives an acid reaction to test paper. All 
smelt more or less strongly of sulphurous acid gas, sulphuretted 
hydrogen, or acetic acid. The presence of the acid, and its 
decomposing effect upon the hyposulphite of sodium, would 
of course cause the evolution of these. Some contained free 
sulphur in a flocculent state, and in one or two cases a black 
deposit of lead sulphide. 

With respect to the quantity of gold chloride, I am unable 
to state with any certainty. There seemed a probability that 
one or two of the baths contained none, and what toning 
properties they possessed was due to the lead or the sulphur. 
Others contained gold, but in such minute quantities that 
they would have been as well off without it. 
tions in the order in which they occur, opinion seems divided 
as to whether prints, after leaving the printing frame, should 
be washed, or whether they should be plunged straightway 
into the combined solution. My own method has hitherto been 
to adopt the latter way. But from experience gained during 
this investigation, I am quite convinced that washing first gives 
richer tones, and, incidentally, in the case of postcards at all 
events, prevents the formation of yellowish-brown stains on the 
back of the cards. The process of the actual toning and fixing 
has always presented doubts to my mind as to the thorough 
fixation of the prints. 

If they tone in from three to five minutes, and a good bath 
should do this, it is quite certain they cannot be properly fixed. 
If they are left in till fixed, the tone suffers, and loses that 
richness and warmth so beloved bv us all. When pondering 
this difficulty, I noticed in one of the contemporary magazines 
a note by Mr. W. B. Ferguson, who states that for some years 
he has fixed his prints first and then toned them in the ordinary 
combined bath. 


The advantage of this treatment is, of course, obvious. Per- 


Taking the opera-. 


CRIPPS. 


manence is secured, and just the tone can be obtained that is 
required, without any thought as to the fixing. I experimented 
by this method with different baths on prints of the same 
subject, all printed to the same depth. The result with the 
bath given below was quite satisfactory, and I can thoroughly 
recommend the method to all users of the combined bath. _ 

To sum up, and to give the practical outcome of my experi- 
ments, I can safely recommend the following method of toning 
and fixing to readers of this paper. The prints should be 
considerably darker than required when finished, and should 
be thoroughly washed in several changes of water till all 
milkiness ceases to be removed from the paper. 

They should then be immersed for fifteen minutes in the 
following solution : — 


Hyposulphite of sodium ...................... eee 4 oz. 
bri m Rincon bes up to 1 pint. 


At the expiration of this period, they must be placed in the 
following solution :— 


Hyposulphite of sodium .................... eee 4 OZ. 
Acetate Of lead. vo eec EE ves coco a ER EY neun e oin nd 60 gr. 
Sulphocyanide of ammonium .................... sees 240 gr. 
Chloride of gold. eire bita aede ss a EVI oS 6 gr. 
Water m c a a coubwad enna aera eres up to 1 pint. 


(This should be filtered, after standing an hour or so after 
mixing. Warm water will hasten the action of the lead upon the 
hyposulphite of sodium.) 

It will be noticed that no free acid is contained in the above 
solution, and that the quantity of gold is larger than usual. If 
readers will take the trouble to make up the bath they will be. 
I feel sure, more than satisfied with the results. It should 
alwavs be borne in mind that only a definite number of prints 
can be gold-toned in the above bath, and if more are placed in 
the solution, lead or sulphur will take the place of gold. My 
custom has been to allow one grain of gold to fifteen quarter- 
plate prints, or their equivalent, and the results have left nothing 
to be desired. After toning in the above solution, the lead may 
be removed by well soaking in a bath of salt and water, although 
as far as my researches go, no useful purpose seems likely 
to be served by this. Finally, a thorough washing in water 
is necessary, and the resulting prints may te regarded as 
permanent. * 

Although I have not given in the above formula any free acid, 
yet I see no reason why it should not be used if thought wise. 
My reason for omitting it is that if the method of fixing first is 
adopted, the bath without acid gives a richer tone than the 
strongly acid bath. 

The acid bath is also more strongly smelHng and unpleasant 
to use than the one given above, and also a little more difficult 
to make. Possibly the presence in it of free sulphurous acid gas 
bleaches the untoned prints, and so necessitates deeper printing, 
but if workers are used to it, nothing can be advanced against 
it, so long as prints are well washed first, and are well fixed 
before its use. 


———— 9 44———— 


A SOLUBLE IODIDE IN THE DEVELOPER. 


S1R,—In connection with the articles appearing in your columns 
on this subject, may I state my experience? 


I use the time method of development, and a pyro-soda developer 
with a working strength of 1 gr. pyro per ounce. Some time ago, 
making up a stock solution, I by accident used iodide of potassium 
in place of bromide, and there being also free sulphurous acid in 
the developer, I anticipated disaster. Not caring, however, to 
throw away the lot without knowing how it would act, I tested it 
on a plate to which I attached no value. To mv astonishment the 
result was so fine a negative that I have continued to use the same 
formula, which is as follows : — 


A.—)vro CRPR CCEA eto DE eee meee S EEE SEHR EME RH ORE RHR EH OHRE SE REH SEER EEE 
Sulphurous acid 


**89060200980992€060604900002609092024«90909900729202099 
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Iodide of potassium  ............... eee een I dr. 
Water tO. od Ee ter eame etusbte P Ovi no pi cu NUR P MENN IO OZ 
B.— Sodium -catbonate:.. 4 encore ais tete ra In poaae rona 2 oz 
Sodium. sulphité uscire da e eren ERE ERI een 302 
Potassium, bromide «eene evt Pro ae sd tete eN ene 20 gr. 
Water; tO. xis euet ne DUETE PEERS VAM ERA VIAE VE CEA 20 Oz 


To make up working developer I use 1 drachm A, 2 ounces B, 
4 ounces water. Development takes from 74 to 15 minutes, accord- 
ing to whether I require soft or hard negatives, the exposures being 
normal ones; and the negatives are absolutely free from fog. 
I may sav that I chietly use Barnet extra rapid ortho. plates, and 
develop in a light-tight box.— Yours, etc., J. LAING. 
Saltley, Birmingham. 
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A FIRST IMPRESSION OF THE SALON, 1907. 


By A. J. ANDERSON. 


T is a strong Salon; in spite of the absence of the 

. American and much of the Continental work, it is 

a very strong Salon; and what is more, it is an 

eminently sane Salon. As far as I can judge from 

a half-hung gallery, there are but few pictures which 

are questionable; one or two of the French gum prints 

may be outré, one or two of the English con- 

tributions may be weak, but the overwhelm- 

ing majority are sound, and sane, and 
reasonable. 

I should imagine that the daring scheme 
of arrangement, for which Mr. G. Walton 
is responsible, will be most successful when 
it is completed, and the light diffused and 
the curtains hung. The walls are covered 
with coarsely-woven Archangel grass mat- 
ting, the stuff that furniture removers use, 
and this is painted with drab distemper; 
below the pictures there is a white ledge, and 
the matting, which is here distempered 
white, is carried right down to the floor. 
This background brings out all the delicate 
qualities of the photographs, and the edges 
of the mats break up the wall space into con- 
venient panels. 

Judging from a first impression, I should 
say that the chief features of the exhibition 
are the quantity of Mr. M. Arbuthnot's 
work, the quality of Mr. Alex. Keighley's 
work, and the strength of Mr. Horsley Hin- 
ton's '* White Mill." Personally, I prefer 
Mr. Hinton of ‘‘ Weeds and Rushes,’’ and 
“ Nigara,” but this bold theme of a white 
windmill in bright sunshine, standing out 
against the soft clouds behind, will undoubt- 
edly add to Mr. Hinton's reputation; for the 
treatment and composition are both original 
and good, and at the same time retain the 
artist's distinctive style. The picture will 
act as a bracing tonic to the many who suffer 
from over-cautiousness and over-refinement. 

Mr. Arbuthnot contributes no less than 
seventeen prints, of which ‘‘ The River ” is 
just a fair sample. The '' Evening Sil- 
houette," which will be reproduced next 
week, is perhaps the least admirable, and 
the ‘‘ Decorative Study ’’ of the backs of 
numerous swans is not particularly decora- 
tive, but the remaining prints are all 


Design for a Book-plate. 
From the Photographic Salon. Size of orginal print, 93 by 13} ins. 


thoroughly good and constitute a remarkable year's 
work. ` 

Mr. Keighley has always shown fine taste in the 
selection of attractive subjects, but some of his earlier 
work was apt to lack concentration. In later years he 
adopted the practice of artificially heightening one 


By J. Craig Annan. 
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prominent high light in order to pull his subject 
together; although the effect was satisfactory, this 
method destroyed the photographic character of many 
of Mr. Keighley's pictures, and made them appear more 
like reproductions of sophisticated paintings than like 
direct photographs. This year Mr. Keighley lias 
adopted the art which conceals art, and I should have 
to dredge the dictionary in order to do his pictures 
justice. They have every quality that pictures should 
have, and they are full of the beauty of poetry and 
idealism, instead of the too common “ beauty of ugli- 
ness." Mr. Keighley has learnt all the tricks of pic- 
torial photography, and he has learnt to discard or con- 
ceal all these tricks and speak to both the man in the 
street and the elect. ‘‘ The Melon Stall " is the only 
one open to criticism; for the artist seems to have been 
carried away by the fine pose of the boy on the right, 
and to have ignored the somewhat discursive high lights 
which wander over the picture; but the '' Spring Pas- 
toral " shows an uncommonly clever handling of strong 
light and shade, and it is impossible to conceive a finer 
composition. I hope that we shall see this and '' The 
House in the Wood '' reproduced later, as object lessons 
of all that is sound and good in pictorial photography. 
His ‘‘ Market Boat " will be reproduced next week. 

Mr. A. H. Blake has considerably strengthened his 
position in the photographic world. ‘‘ Cannon Street 
Station ” is a clever picture. The ordinary man would 
have avoided the ugly post, but the artist has not only 
seized on it as a means of throwing back his distance 
and securing aerial perspective, but also to bind the lines 
of his composition together. I shall have more to say 
about Mr. Blake's work next week, when two other of 
his pictures will be reproduced. 

Mr. Craig Annan’s ‘‘ Rhys" does not show the 
originality we have learnt to expect in his work; the 
thing has been done before, and done better. The pose 
of the figure is stiff without being dignified, the pose of 
the hands somewhat artificial, and the features less cer- 
tain than we have the right to expect from the lighting 
of the face and definition of the dress. Honestly, 
although I can see the likeness between the angels and 
the model, I confess a prejudice against putting Botti- 
celli's ‘‘ Magnificat " to such a use; and the bright bit 
of halation from the table, which eats into the door-post, 
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attracts and annoys the eye. The book-plate, which is 
reproduced from a print on P.O.P., is not nearly so 
good as the large, soft, rich print in the Salon. 

Mr. Cadby's two portraits are altogether nice; the 
“ Portrait of a Little Girl " being remarkable for the 
refinement, reserve, and delicacy of the treatment, and 
the ‘‘ Child Study " showing a happy combination of 
delicacy and decision. His snow scene, the original 
of one of last week's illustrations in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER, on the other hand, seems to me 
altogether too slight; like the farmer who reduced 
his horses's food to one straw a day, whereupon 
the horse died, if Mr. Cadby goes any further he 
will give us nothing but white paper. Mrs. Cadby con- 


. tributes three delightful chicken pictures, in place of her 


kittens; perhaps the decease of the kittens makes 
chickens a possibility. These pictures strike a welcome 
note of humour amidst the general seriousness, and such 
refined humour too. The picture of rushes, like the 
“ Snow Shadows,” which annoyed some of the readers 
of this paper, has been judged worthy of exhibition. 

Mr. J. H. Anderson's '* Horse Guards ” is a good 
piece of work, the inclusion of the two trees in the fore- 
ground being a touch of art which adds interest to the 
picture and strength to the composition. Mr. F. H. 
Evans carries us back into the past with his ‘‘ Court- 
yard, Pierre-fonds." How Mr. Evans manages to pro- 
duce this feeling with such clear, clean work is beyond 
me; but one certainly expects a knight in armour to 
come clanking down the stairs, and not a tourist in 
knickerbockers. 

There are several examples of gum-bichromate ‘n 
colours, none of which are particularly successful. Pos- 
sibly Major Puyo's laughing girl, in which the colours 
are only hinted at, gives the best suggestion of colour. 
One, ‘‘ Etude de Téte,’’ with its simulated flesh colour 
and bright blue shawl, is altogether too French for Eng- 
lish eyes—and not the best style of ‘‘ French ” either. 
Photography in colours is not yet an accomplished fact, 
and is best left alone. Whilst Mr. J. Dudley Johnston's 
“ Sunlit Street, Berne,” is not offensive, one cannot but 
feel that the patch of blue sky is too realistic to match 
the rest of the picture, and that it would have come 
better in monochrome; the figures in the foreground are 
well rendered, and give much relief to the picture. 


— 


South London Photographic Society.—Recently, before 
the members of this society, Dr. A. R. F. Evershed gave his in- 
teresting and instructive lecture, entitled “A Little Light on 
Lenses." In the choice of a lens, Dr. Evershed advised the sacri- 
fice of a little quality in other apparatus if necessary, in order to 
get the best lens possible, as nearly everything in photography 
depended upon the lens, and he would give the preference to a 
second-hand R.R. lens by a maker of high repute above a cheap 
foreign modern anastigmat. The lecturer described the various 
types of lenses now in use, their faults and virtues, and gave in- 
structions how photographers might find out themselves such things 
as focal-length, aperture, hyperfocal distance for fixed hand 
cameras, etc. The method of testing a lens for astigmatism, 
actinism, spherical aberration, etc., was shown, and the action of 
supplementary lenses also described These are often, but 
wrongly, called magnifiers; they do not magnify the image, but 
only alter the focus of the lens to which they are attached. Several 
diagrams explanatory of the action of a lens were shown on the 
screen, also photographs of a test chart taken with various tvpes 
of single and compound lenses, showing the aberration produced 
by each, together with those taken with first-class modern anastig- 
mats; the difference being very apparent. Some portraits and 
landscapes were also shown, produced by the Puligny lens and the 
adjustable landscape Tens, both of which have considerable out- 
standing spherical aberration, but have their advantage in giving 
softness and roundness of image, this being well exemplified in the 
portrait work shown. The adjustive landscape lens is especially 


useful for its work, as the focus can be adjusted to anything from 
6 to 28 inches or so, but of course for the long-focus adjustment 
the lens is rather slow, as the diaphragm aperture remains the 
same. These lenses being uncorrected have also the merit of 
being cheap. Mr. G. F. White, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
Dr. Evershed, remarked that this lecture might well have been 
entitled A Lot of Light on Lenses, for the thoroughness with 
which it had been got up, and must have cost the lecturer a great 
deal in time and labour. A cordial vote of thanks to Dr. Evershed 
was thereupon carried. i 


The Southern Exhibitions.—Again Southampton, Southsea, and 
Hove societies combine to hold their annual exhibitions in 
November and December. As before, one entry form and fee is 
sufficient for all three exhibitions, and the exhibits are forwarded 
from exhibition to exhibition free of cost to the exhibitor. There 
are two competitive classes, in which ten awards will be made, 
and there will also be a strong invitation section. Entry forms 
can now be obtained from Mr. S. G. Kimber, Oakdene, High- 
field, Southampton. 


The Rajar Camera, offered monthly bv Messrs. Rajar, Limited, 
of Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best print on Rajar P.O.P., has 
been awarded to Mr. L. T. Hibbert, of Matlock, having been 
judged the best received during August. The paper on which 
the print was made was purchased from Mr. W. Pilkington, 
Dale Road, Matlock. 
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IN THE COURTYARD, PIERRE-FONDS. By FREDERICK H. EVANS. 
Size of original print, 8} ins. by 104 ins. 
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THE RIVER. By MALCOLM ARBUTHNOT. 
Size of original print, 81 by 1l ins. 
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By J. H. ANDERSON. 


Size of original print, 64 ins. by 87 ins. 


THE HORSE GUARDS. 
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By WILL A. CADBY. 


The size of the original print is 5] by 9} ins. 


CHILD STUDY. 


Digitized by Google 
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CANNON STREET STATION. 
Size of original print, 12 by 14} ins. 


By A. H. BLAKE, M.A. 
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By. J. DUDLEY JOHNSTON. 


The original print is done in colour, presumably by means of success:ve pigment and gum printings. The size is 114 by 14 ins. 
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THE STORY OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON. 


FIFTEEN 


YEARS. OF PICTORIALISM. Part II. 


By H. Cooper. 
( Continued from last week, when the history of the Salen, the Linked King, and the movement which gave rise to them, was reviewed ) 


OR much of the information given in the previous 
article the writer is indebted to Mr. Reginald 
Craigie, the chief executive officer and burden- 
bearer of the Salon in the present day. The 

post of honorary secretary to such an institution is a 
heavy but an enviable one. Its international character 
brings its secretary into touch with pictorial workers 
the world over. These widened horizons have had 
their effect on Mr. Craigie’s own work until he stands 
in the front rank for his charming essays in portraiture. 
Mr. Craigie joined the Linked Ring in 1895, and has 
been hon. secretary of the Salon since 1898, combining 
this office with the secretaryship of the Ring itself for 
a number of years. His geniality and charm of manner, 
as well as the hard work he has put in on behalf of the 
brotherhood, give him a high place in the esteem of his 
brother Links. The success of the Salon is Mr. 
Craigie’s reward. ‘Very few indeed are the nights 
during the exhibition seasons that Mr. Craigie has not 
put in at the gallery. He has been gratified not only 
by the continually increasing measure of public support 
which the Salon has received, but also by the steady 
lifting of the average level of pictorial effort, showing 
that the educative influences of the Salon are at work. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH MR. ALFRED MASKELL. 


Mr. Craigie, like the busy man of affairs that he is, 
talks of the past and the present. But what of the 
future? In order to learn of developments that might, 
with advantage, be made in future Salons, I sought out 
the man who cradled the first. Mr. Alfred Maskell 
lives in the village of Great Bookham, amid the hills cf 
Surrey. Fifteen vears ago he was one of the most 
talked-of personalities in the photographic world, but 
now other interests have stepped in, and his connection 
with photography is limited to reading THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER, attending an occasional function of the 
Linked Ring, and making experiments with a bull’s- 
eye camera for the amusement of his little son. He 
has travelled largely in Russia and the East, has been 
the guiding spirit of many great exhibitions, and was 
experiencéd in the art of ‘‘ showing things’’ long 
before the first Salon claimed his energies. Perhaps 
he was better known in those early days as the arch- 
apologist of the New Photography—'' great fun we 
used to have over the squabbles,” he says—than as a 
photographer pure and simple. Indeed, his pictorial 
effects, gained according to one authority bv pseudo- 
photographic means—i.e., the suppression of the lens 
and the use of the pinhole in order to get diffusion and 
suppression of detail—were declared to be as inscru- 
table as some of Browning's poems. Mr. Maskell is 
an ardent admirer of Demachy, and has a precious 
collection of Demachy prints, made in the very early 
days, and gathered, many of them, from Demachy’s 
waste-paper basket—the shavings from the floor of the 
workshop, so to speak. It is a pity to have to refer 
to Mr. Maskell’s photographic work in the past tense, 
but perhaps his detachment gives him all the better 
opportunity of forming sound judgments. 

"[ have always been most particular," he began, 


“in considering the Linked Ring and its working as 
an absolutely private affair with which the public has 
nothing whatever to do. The Salon it has chosen to 


By A. HorsLey HINTON. 


PORTRAIT OF Mr. ALFRED MASKELL. 


open to the public on payment, and therefore this may 
be on a somewhat different footing, although, mind 
you, I recognise no obligation on the part of the 
organisers towards the public beyond permission to 
visit the gallery in the same way that certain private 
owners of houses, for instance, allow them to be visited 
on payment of a fee."' 

" Have you any ideas for the improvement of the 
Salon? ”’ 

“ My views are rather radical. I should like to see 
a change in the basis of selection altogether. I think 
that the choice, so far as the Salon is concerned, 
should be one of men and not of pictures. Of course 
I am all for the Salon, but that does not blind me to 
the fact that there is a certain amount of indifferent 
work exhibited on its walls. This is bound to be so, 
until we abolish judges and selection day altogether, 
and ask the comparatively few photographic artists that 
there are to be the judges of their own works. 
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*' Let there be a selection of people, not a selection 
of pictures. Once the individual is chosen leave him to 
select his own works. If a man's work is fit to 
exhibit, he himself is fit to decide what of his 
work he may stake his reputation upon. Let 
him send in what he pleases. But the individuals 
selected must be masters. I do not place the number 
of masters in photographic art very high. But what 
is required in order to give artistic photography its true 
place is to encourage and to unhamper the work of 
professional men. By professional men I don’t mean, 
of course, merely those who take portraits for a fee, 
but artists who devote all their time to the work, and 
make it their absorbing passion. In that sense Demachy 
is a professional, Steichen is a professional, and it is 
wrong to put their work in the same category, and 
subject it to the same process of selection, as the work 
of a man who devotes the fag-end of his time and 
energy to essays at picture-making. Outside these 
whom I qualify as professionals there are, of course, 
one or two others—well, say a handful of names—who 
show occasional work only, but whose artistic qualifica- 
tions are undeniable, and who would be recognised on 
the same terms. 

‘ How should we get hold of new men? Well, you 
know that there has been a good deal of jealousy 
between the Salon and the ‘ Royal,’ although there is 
less now perhaps than there used to be. But the 
* Royal’ exhibition doesn’t make me envious. If the 
* Royal’ has got some new pictures by new people it 
doesn't disturb me in the least. The ‘ Royal,’ say, has 
introduced to the world undeniably a new artist. Well, 
between now and next year let the secretary of the 
Salon seek him out, and ask him to send in a half-dozen 
pictures to the Salon. In that way we shall see some 
good work. In a word, the ‘ Royal’ and other exhibi- 
tions would be nurseries for the Salon. [What about 
the feelings of the ‘ Royal,’ Mr. Maskell?] But I ap- 
prove of the esprit de corps which will not allow a mem- 
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ber of the Linked ‘Ring to show his good work at an 
exhibition held in London at the same time as that of 
the Salon, and which makes it a point of honour that 
his newest work should always be seen for the first 
time at his own exhibition. 

** The outside public? Sir, I do not believe that the 
general public cares anything about our arrange- 
ments. "There is a photographic exhibition, and they 
go as a matter of course, as they would go to the Tower 
of London. The fact is, the organisers are too much 
afraid of what the public may think of our methods of 
organisation. I will venture to say that they will not 
have one less or one more this coming exhibition 
because of this or that inclusion or exclusion.” 

Mr. Maskell still holds strongly to the Salon idea. 
I asked him along what lines the charm of photography 
as an art would be most surely advanced— whether in 
the composition or the after-treatment. He is not in- 
clined to give much credit to selection or the arrange- 
ment of a tableau. It is the after-treatment that counts. 
And plainly he does not think that pictorial work can 
be done in any other way than through the gum or 
oil or similar methods. The straight photograph, he 
says, has no chance of being a work of art. It may be 
pleasing and interesting, but personal feeling—personal 
treatment—is the only thing that can give the name 
of art to photography. He holds that no method is 
capable of giving the freedom of intervention, which 
proves the right to this qualification to the extent that 
the gum and oil methods allow. The one enables us to 
modify, the other to build up. The result—good or 
bad—the artist alone must answer for. 

Among Mr. Maskell's press-cuttings I came across 
an article from THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER of 1894, 
in which the writer said, '' The Salon is the biggest 
lever that has ever been thrust into the rut of con- 
ventionality to lift photography out."' 

''Ihat is as true as ever," said Mr. 
emphatically. 


Maskell 


—— ——4—9. 4—————— 


HOW TO INCREASE THE USEFULNESS OF A * TICKA." 


SiR,—Pernhaps these few hints on increasing the value of a 
Ticka may be useful to some of your readers who use this fascin- 
ating little instrument. ]t is generally accepted as being some- 
thing more than a toy, but it has limitations. 

The Ticka as at present constituted has two rather large faults, 
viz., the aperture being very small renders snapshots—except in 
very bright light—out of the question, also the fact that the spool 
contains twenty-five exposures has a tendency to make one waste 
a good few lengths, especially towards the end, on purpose to 
get them finished, so that the film can be developed and the 
results of the first dozen or so exposures seen. Of course, this 
is not always the case; but often it would be a great advantage 
to take a few photographs and then finish just those few, leaving 
the remainder of the spool for another day. 

Both the above faults are really very easily remedied. Re the 
smallness of the aperture, the cure for this is obvious. My 
Ticka (I expect they are all alike) is 14 in. from the stop to the 
plane of the film, the stop was rather less than 1-16th in diameter, 
so its F value would be about F/20, which is much too slow for 
ordinary snapshotting, so I removed the stop, which has a notch 
for a screwdriver, and carefully drilled the hole with a „$ 
reamer; this made the aperture exactly F/8, which is a very 
useful opening for quick work in ordinary light (F/8 is more than 
siX times as rapid as F/20). In my opinion the manufacturers 
have been unduly modest in regard to the lens supplied with 
the camera, as it covers beautifully at more than twice the aper- 
ture it is set at. The enclosed negatives were taken instantan- 
eously at F/8, moderately bright September day, 4 p.m. Where the 
drill has brightened the metal in the stop. a spot of dead black 
paint will put right again. Small quantities of this paint are 
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easily made by holding the underside of a cup low down in the 
flame of a candle until a deposit of lamp-black accumulates: one 
drop of retouching medium and a sharpened match do the rest. 

To remedy the second fault, take into the dark-room a tube of 
seccotine, pair of scissors, an empty plate-box, and, of course, 
the Ticka. When the red lamp is lit, open the camera and take 
out the spool—the exposed portion of the film is on the left- 
hand side—holding the spool with the film away from the body. 
With the scissors cut the film about the middle of the visible 
portion; the exposed piece can now be pulled out until the 
black paper appears. Leave an inch of this black winding oa 
the exposed film when cutting, it is handy to hold it by in 
subsequent operations. Put this cut-off piece in the empty plate- 
box to expose at leisure To join the black paper again to the 
end of the new film, pull the former out until it laps about 
quarter of an inch past the end of the film, and with a match 
smear a small quantity of seccotine on the lap, press the joint 
together, and put it on one side for about ten minutes; if 
covered up, it can be left while the other film is developed and 
fixed or other work attended to. When dry, put the spool back 
in the camera, and before putting on the cover turn the winding- 
key until the joint has disappeared from view. If the cover is 
now put on, the camera 1s readv for action again. The aperture 
can at any time be altered by putting a small disc of black paper 
with a small hole in inside the tube.—Yours, etc., 

G. SMORTHWAITE. 

Englefield Green. 

[Our correspondent encloses for our inspection two excellent 
little Ticka pictures, to prove that he has not claimed too much 
for the work of the lens at F/8.—Ep. A. P.] 
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WHY I SELECTED THE ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF FLOWER PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By A. J. ANDERSON. 


Editorial Note.—Having received many letters referring to the pictures by Mrs. Cadby and Baron de Meyer which 
served as illustrations to Mr. A. J. Anderson's article on '' Flower Photography,” which appeared in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER ÍOI August 13; illustrations that were apparently unappreciated and wholly misunderstood by 
many of our readers, we have thought it best to leave the writer of the article to explain the matter himself. This he 
does in the following article, which was promised for this week in an editorial note on September 10. Last week we 

i » which already seems to have created still 


reproduced a picture by Mr. Wil A. Cadby, entitled « Snow Shadows, 


further surprise. This print, which may be 


accepted at the Photographic Salon, and a comparison Wl ow t 
duction, and the acoeptance of the original at a public exhibition of first-class importance is at least sufficient 


recognition of its merits to forbid reckless criticism. 


HEN I chose the illustrations for my article on “ Some anyone could find fault; but when we come to “ The Curva- 
Principles of Flower Photography " 1 had no inten- ture of Rushes " I admit that appreciation of the picture 


tion of offending the feelings of any of my readers. becomes a question of taste. The subject is a soft bank of 
snow on the side of a hill, and the rushes stand out of this 


Whilst Mrs. Cadby's and Baron de Meyer's pictures satisfied 

me personally, and for the matter of that, Mr. Hinton foun snow bank, bent down with the cold of winter, and throwing 

them equally pleasurable, | should have preferred to have soft shadows on the snow. In the original the whole was 
lifying two dis- rendered in soft tones of brown, and Mrs. Cadby seems to 


induded some of these pictures a5 exemp 


tinctive methods of treatment, and an equal num 
pictures of a more conventional character and in clearer 


definition. But unfortunately, although 1 hunted through 
a quantity of reproductions, 1 could find nothing satisfactory, 
as the older class of flower photographers seem to have 
devoted themselves to the early Victorian conception of what 
“fruit pieces” and “ flower pieces,” 


and few modern workers who have devoted themselves to 
the subject appear to have the skill to arrange their flowers 


both lightly and naturally. 
In my despair ] tried my hand at flower photography, but 


quickly found that it was a subject which required long an 
careful study, and when I placed my attempts beside those 
of Mrs. Cadby, I saw that my work was altogether below 
the mark. I reproduce the attempts in order to show the 
faults which necessitated their rejection. 

4 Japanese Anemones” (p. 280) was prepared to show the 
way in which a broken flower stalk will gradually adopt new 
and graceful curves. he general tone of the print is 
satisfactory, and the arrangement in keeping with the 
subject ; but the lower blossoms do not stand out sufficiently 
against the background and the little glass vase standing in 
the bow] strikes a false note. The faults, however, might be 
overcome in printing. 

In the illustration on this page, which was taken to show 
how the concentration of light on some of the central flowers 
helps to pull the composition together, the general design 
is not bad, but the picture is hopelessly overcrowded (the 
flowers looked so nice in the long glass vase), and the central 
flower lacks tone, transparency, and detail. Here art has 
not stepped in to take command, but overstepped the mark ; 
in ordinary language, the print lacks quality. 

Now my artic inci | 
Victorian practice of posing 
hideous “art” baskets, bunching them together in heavy, 
haphazard masses, and other follow-my-leader practices. 
Thus, for some incomprehensible reason, A places a vase of 
honesty and a plate of pears on a polished table and photo- 
graphs them ; B substitutes a dish of apples for the pears 
and follows suit ; © adds a decanter, and so on ; or D places 
a flower beside a vase, which is not what one is accustomed 
to see, and E, F, G ring variations of the same arrange- 
ment. Consequently, when Mrs. Cadby consented to illus- 
trate my article I was pleased, because Mrs. Cadby is quite 
original and very artistic; and I was by no means alone in 
my admiration for Baron de Meyer's flower pictures. 

To take Mrs. Cadby’s ‘llustrations first: no one appears 
to have objected to her dainty and delicate pictures of grass, 
daisies, and dandelion seed; and when we consider the 
necessary loss of quality, where soft, delicate platinotypes 
are rendered in half-tone on smooth paper, I do not see how 
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have caught the true spirit of Japanese art, and depicted 
the subject with much feeling and poetry ; but it is a subject 
which could only appeal to those who appreciate Keats and 
Hans Andersen, and might not please those who prefer more 
lusty methods. 

Mrs. Cadby treats her subjects in a very delicate way, 
occasionally, if I may say so, almost too slightly. Baron 
de Meyer, on the other hand, treats his subjects with a dash 
and boldness that is eminently masculine. When I entered 
the gallery of the New English Art Club, where these 
pictures were exhibited in the company of those by Craig 
Annan, Demachy, and other well-known pictorialists, I was 
at once struck with admiration for these pictures, and every- 
one I met admired them, including such eminently sane 
persons as Mr. Craig Annan, Mr. Snowden Ward, the 
Editor, and a judge-advocate-general who is an enthu- 
siastic photographer. Like myself, none of these can be 
accused of belonging to the decadents. The sparkle and 
transparency of the glass and water, contrasted with the soft 
texture of the flowers, and the rich light gradations of the 
foreground, were most attractive ; and the picture space was 
well filled, and appeared well filled, which is the secret of 
good composition. The whole goes to make the picture, and 
one could not spare a fraction of the foreground. Then as 
to the cut-off hydrangeas: in spite of the realistic rendering 
of the glass, the flowers might have appeared to need 
support, and the composition would certainly have appeared 
top-heavy if the whole of the blossom had been included. 
Meaningless decapitation of objects is undesirable, but here 
there is an evident reason which entirely justifies the act. 


Then the inclusion of the strong curving stalks tends to 
keep the subject in the picture, and prevent a feeling of 
incompleteness. We could not spare a fraction of what 
Baron de Meyer has.included, and I don't think we want any 
‘more. The dark flower stalks give a grip and virility to 
the whole, and this picture, with its wide mount, looked fine 
and bold as it hung in the gallery, and not a trifle vulgar. 

Practically the same remarks apply to “ Water-lilies,” 
and the omission of a part of the side of the bowl is a small 
matter compared with the proper placing of the flowers in 
the picture. The old academic rule that the whole of the 
subject must be included in the picture is a dogma which 
has died out, and if it were logically applied, the whole of 
a person; the whole of a building, the whole of a tree must 
be included. The Japanese, who are universally acknow- 
ledged to have perfect taste in design, have always been in 
the habit of sacrificing a part of an object when necessary. 
The modern principle that a picture must appear complete 
in itself has quite superseded the older dogma in con- 
temporary art. Nevertheless, the part of an object should 
not be amputated unless there is some reason for the 
operation. i 

In giving these examples of flower photography I had no 
idea of giving them as object lessons which should be 
imitated; they are rather examples of two phases through 
which photography is passing in England and America. 
They are the most recent words on flower rendering, not the 
last words. Photographic art is only in its early stages and 
in the process of development. 

In my article I tried to base my arguments on an appeal 
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to reason, and to avoid dogmatising. I believe that flower 
photography offers an almost untrod field to those who will 
specialise, and that there are as many chances for those who 
wish to work in clear and delicate detail as there are for 
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those who prefer breadth of treatment. After all, focussing 
is a matter of personal treatment, and it would be a bold 
man who would place Del Sarto on a higher artistic plane 
than Botticelli. 
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PAPER NEGATIVES. : Bv WarrER BOOTH. 


EADERS of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER may require at. 


some time or other to make an enlargement from a Ticka 
negative to a larger size than the Ticka printing box will allow. 
To do this it is obvious that another negative must be made. It 
may not be always possible to purchase plates when an enlarge- 
ment of this kind is- contemplated, and when the user of a Ticka 
has no other camera he is not likely to have any plates at his dis- 
posal. It will perhaps prove of interest to these to know that a 
negative may be made on bromide paper. I was in the unfortu- 
nate position of having no plates at my disposal the other day, and 
to make matters worse the shops were closed. (Perhaps I had 
better confess I was carrying out operations on a Sunday.) I had 
therefore to resort to a paper negative. I had a very good Ticka 
enlargement (33 by 23) to begin with; I placed this on a piece of 
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AN AMATEUR ON DEALERS. 


SiR,—As an amateur I feel considerably annoyed at the article 
from the pen of a Mr. Bromley, published on p. 210 in your 
August 27 issue. His statements concerning beginners generally 
are very much over-drawn, and might have been restricted. I do 
not remember a single occasion when I have had cause to thank a 
dealer for any information given to me. Several years ago a dealer 
charged me 30s. for a box’camera. The following day, at a seaside 
resort, I happened to pass another photographic establishment, and 
saw what appeared to be the same camera on view, and marked 
20s. I felt annoyed and went inside, and proved that the two 
cameras were identical in every respect. This dealer informed me 
that I had been “done.” Yes, even by a dealer! My first lesson 
in camera-buying had cost me 10s.—a rather smart fee. Since that 
time I have purchased several good cameras, including a reflex 
pattern, a Sanderson, and a Shew’s Pocket Xit, in addition to a 
Ross 7 in. lens, working at F/5.6, but they have all been purchased 
either from the maker or a large reliable dealer. 

Your correspondent makes capital out of the ever-present ques- 
tion of ** freshness of material." Now, my opinion is that dealers 
are themselves to blame for any suspicions entertained by their 
customers. Many of the chemicals stocked by some dealers are 
absolutely unfit for photographic work. Take sodium sulphite and 
carbonate, e.g. ; how often are we certain that our purchases are 
really fresh? The little story about the packet of plates is really 
well worth developing. The man was indeed fortunate, and one 
wonders what he would have made out of a packet of fresh plates. 
I had occasion a couple of years ago to ask a dealer for a half- 
plate packet of Kodoid films. The package was not in its prime, 
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The Bristol Photographic Club’s committee have decided to 
buv as many as possible of the pictures gaining awards at their 
exhibition next month, with the double object of encouraging 
competitors and forming the nucleus of an interesting permanent 
club collection. The committee have also arranged that the 
judge—Mr. F. M. Sutcliffe—shall give two whole days to the 
judging, as they feel strongly that this important matter requires 
more time than 1s usually allowed for it. 


Rotherbam Photographic Society.—The eighteenth annual 
exhibition will be held from October 16 to 19. Entries close 
October 7, and full particulars may be obtained from the hon. 
secretary, Mr. H. C. Hemmingway, Tooker Road, Rotherham. 

The Phos Co. Catalogue.—It may be useful to those photo- 
graphers who find a difficulty in getting a suitable light for 
enlarging to direct their attention to the Phós light, which is con- 
siderably cheaper in use than gas, paraffin, or electricity, and is, 
moreover, fifteen times better than coal gas as an illuminant. The 
Phós Co. catalogue gives ample facts about acetylene as an illu- 
minant for all practical purposes, is well illustrated, and runs to 
some fortv pages. A postcard to Phós Co., 205, Balls Pond Road, 
London, N., will secure a copy. 

The Midlothian Photographic Association has been formed in 
Edinburgh during the summer, and great hopes are entertained 
as to the prosperity which will attend its winter course of lec- 
tures and demonstrations. Headquarters have been secured at 
s. St. Andrew’s Square. Edinburgh, where the meetings will 
commence next month. The hon. secretarv is Mr. Robert Oliver, 
^. Murieston Terrace, Edinburgh, who will be glad to hear from 
thise desirous of joining. 


clear glass in a printing frame, the photograph upwards; I then 
placed a piece of bromide paper emulsion side downwards on top 
of the pictyre (these operations mus£, of course, take place in the 
dark-room). Taking my frame in the daylight, I gave an exposure 
of 34 secs. about a yard from an open window; this I developed 
just as I do ordinary bromides; I afterwards fixed for eight 
minutes. I wanted the enlargement at once, so with just a rinse 
under the tap and drying off surplus moisture, I placed on a glass 
at one end of my whole-plate enlarger. The exposure, as might 
naturally be expected, is considerably lengthened by the light 
having to penetrate through the paper. I have since heard that 
paper negatives print much quicker after being. soaked in some 
kind of oil; but as I have not had the time to try this method, J 
cannot speak with any knowledge on the subject. E. 
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To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


but I trusted the man because he was a dealer (although he failed 
to give me the age of the goods he was supplying). However, 
inspection proved that the filns were fearfully cockled, and must 
d been carelessly stored. Messrs. Kodak kindly replaced the 
packet. 

Another occasion proved to me that all dealers are not up to the 
standard. Asked if he kept so-and-so's backed plates in stock, 
this particular man snapped, * No, backed plates are no good.” 
He had evidently argued the point before. I mentioned * hala- 
tion," but he responded, * Rubbish!" I could almost forgive him, 
because he was a developer for amateurs, and really other people's 
backed plates are exceedingly filthy, to be sure! only hope that 
he used a better dark-room than the one he put me in for changing 
purposes. Probably prolonged contact with a dirty, stuffy, smelly, 
creepy dark-room had caused his mind to become fogged. 

Another dealer actually informed me that he did “lots of carbon 
work, from 12 by 10 upwards," but did not stock transfer papers, 
as "they don't keep so well." I live in a town boasting 120,000 
souls, but could not obtain a sheet of transfer paper, nor a single 
ounce of sodium sulphite to save my life. Much could be said 
about the “A” and “B” bottles compounded by dealers, and 
usually sold at outrageous prices; the toning solutions, minus gold ; 
and such abominations, but space is precious. My advice to be- 
ginners and amateurs generally is to get their material as far as 
possible direct from some large house, whose stock is constantlv 
being replenished, and then to make up their own solutions wit 
great care.— Yours, etc., | 


S. D. WARD. 


Tunbridge Wells Photographic Society.—Several interesting 
presentations were made on the 6th inst., in the club room of the 
Tunbridge Wells Amateur Photographic Association. It had 
been hoped that the president (Mr. F. G. Smart, J.P.) would 
have been present to have officiated, and unfortunately Sir 
David Salomons, Bart., and Archdeacon Scott were awav, and 
consequently unable to perform the ceremony ; but the duties 
were very kindly undertaken by Mr. Councillor Marsh, J.P., one 
of the members, who, on taking the chair, called upon the hon. 
secretary (Mr. Joseph Chamberlain) to read a short statement he 
had prepared, recounting the many services rendered by the 
several recipients. At the commencement he conveyed a message 
expressing the regret of the president at being unable to be 
present. To Mr. Whitrow, who had resigned his position as hon. 
treasurer, which he had held for twentv years—in fact ever since 
the formation of the society—a solid silver teapot of the 
(Queen Anne pattern was handed, suitably inscribed. A 
handsome marble clock was then presented to Mr. A. W. Pier- 
son, who had been hon. lanternist, and had also rendered valu- 
able services in other wavs for many years ; and to Mr. H. Wild, 
the assistant hon. secretary, a marble clock with side ornaments, 
on the occasion of his marriage, shortly to be consummated, and 
to the latter gentleman heartv congratulations were offered on 
his recovery from the serious illness he had had, and also for 
the happv event about to take place. The chairman, in pre- 
senting the gifts, made some happy allusions to the services 
rendered by the three gentlemen, who responded in humorous 
speeches, expressing their hearty thanks for the unexpected kind- 
ness shown them. 
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Mr. A. J. Jarman, writing in the Photographic Times, 
reminds photographers that with suitable lighting there is 
no difficulty whatever in satisfactorily reproducing daguerreo- 
types by copying with the camera, the main consideration 
being to so adjust matters that the bright parts of the 
daguerreotype can only reflect the image of a black screen 
or curtain ; hence, an excellent plan is to allow the lens to 
look through a small hole in a black screen, but it is pointed 
out that by the electrotyping process real copies, reproduc- 
tions or modellings of the daguerreotype plate, may be pro- 
duced. In order that the electrotype cast may separate easily 
from the daguerreotype, this latter should be flooded with a 
solution of 1 part of wax in soo parts of benzene. The 
electrolytic bath should be composed of 500 grammes copper 
sulphate in 6 litres of water, with an addition of 15 grammes 
of sulphuric acid. Two large Bunsen cells, in series, are 
recommended as a source of current, and in ordinary cases 
twenty-four hours is sufficient time for the formation of a 
sufficiently thick cast. Naturally the edges and back of the 
original plate should be covered by a non-conducting varnish 
to prevent the deposition of copper. In order to protect the 
bright surface of the cast or reproduction from oxidation it 
should be flooded over with thin amyl acetate collodion and 
allowed to dry. 

The estimation of alcohol and ether in a mixture containing 
both is often a troublesome problem, but the following 
method, due to Fleischer and Wank, and given in the last 
issue of the Journal of the Chemical Society, is recom- 
mended :—The sp. gr. of the mixture is determined ; 10 c.c. 
are then shaken in a graduated measure with 5 c.c. of ben- 
zene and 5 c.c. of water. The increase in the volume of ben- 
zene represents the ether ; the increase in the water volume 
represents the alcohol plus any water contained in the 
mixture. The alcohol may then be calculated from thé 
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Practical Kite Photography. 

M. Wenz, in the Bulletin of the French Photographic Society 
(1907, p. 288), has a long article on the use of the kite as a 
carrier for the camera when birds'-eye views covering a wide 
extent of country are required, and he gives full details of the 
apparatus used, also very excellent and sharp photographs. 


A Plea for the Lens of Large Aperture. 


„M. Schweitzer, in La Revue de la Photographie, urges a con- 

sideration of broad pictorial effects obtained by the use of 
objectives of large aperture, which, however, need not be 
achromatised, a correction being made after focussing. One 
disadvantage is the enormous size of the lenses which will be 
required when the focal length is such as is indicated by 
æsthetic considerations. Thus, for whole-plate work a focal 
length of twice the long side of the plate, or seventeen inches, 
will not be excessive, and an aperture of F/3 with this focal 
TOC would involve the use of a lens of about six inches in 
iameter. 


Transfer of Titles and Printed Matter to Glass. 


Not only the lanternist, but also the photographer who pro- 
duces postcards or other subjects for publication, has frequent 
Occasion to transfer letterpress matter to his negative so that 
the letterpress will print from the negative. The method of 
Jacobi is given in a recent issue of the English Mechanic, and it 
1s as applicable to the making of lantern slides from engravings 
or letterpress matter as to the addition of titles and descriptions 
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equation ô = (rod —a 0o.729)/(10— a), in whiché = the sp. gr. 
of the aqueous alcohol, Z the sp. gr. of the mixture, a the 
volume of the ether in c.c., and 0.729 the sp. gr. of ethyl 
ether. The usual alcohol tables are then consulted. 

When ozone acts on metallic silver a black stain is pro- 
duced, and recent experiments of Mauchot and Kampschulte 
show that the maximum effect is produced at between 220 to 
240 degrees Centigrade, but it makes no great difference 
whether the ozone is dry or moist. The authors mentioned 
above have investigated the above action in considerable 
detail, and they find that minute’traces of finely divided 
platinum, paliadium ruthenium, and other catalytic oxygen 
carriers favour the above action at ordinary temperatures. 
The whole matter might advantageously be studied from the 
point of view of the ordinary toned silver print. See for 
further particulars the Berichte of the German Chemical 
Society, 1907, pp. 2,891-2,898. 

The boundary between the solid and liquid conditions of 
gelatine solutions has been studied by Rohloff and Shinjo, 
and they (Journal of the Chemical Society, 1907, p. 611, of 
abstracts relating to general and physical chemistry) have 
studied the elasticity of gelatine solutions of various strengths 
by means of an apparatus in which the gelatine was contained 
between two concentric spheres, the inner of which was sus- 
pended by a wire attached to a torsion head. The move- 
ment of the inner sphere, resulting from a turn of the torsion 
head, was observed by means of a scale and reflecting mirror. 
The data obtained indicate that the coefficient of elasticity of 
gelatine solutions increases with time, and this is supposed 
to be due to changes in constitution of the jelly. If curves 
are plotted to show the variation of the elasticity with the 
concentration, evidence is obtained that at a concentration 
of 0.18 per cent. of gelatine the elasticity is zero and solidifi- 
cation of the solution does not occur. 


to negatives. The surface which is to receive the transfer, 
whether a plain glass plate or a negative, is first varnished with 
a negative varnish, this being either the old white lac and 
alcohol varnish, or the dammar in benzene varnish. This being 
dry, the letterpress, titling, or other printed matter is trimmed 
close, slightly moistened and well rubbed down in position. 
When contact is fully established, the back of the paper is 
again moistened, after which the paper is slowly rubbed 
away, leaving the printing ink attached to the film of varnish. 
If the printing ink is extremely old and dry it may be necessary 
to fume the printed matter over a few drops of oil of turpentine 
poured into a warm iron spoon. Further, the film of varnish 
should not be too hard or over-dry; success depending on 
realising a condition of softness, both as regards varnish and 
printed matter, which will ensure union. 


A Printing-out Emulsion. 

Die Photographische Industrie gives the following, on the 
authority of Lederer : — To one litre of a 2.5 per cent. solution of 
cellulose acetate in alcohol-ether, there is added a 35 gramme dose 
of a solution compounded of 4.5 parts of strontium chloride, 1.5 
lithium chloride, 9 of water, and 20 of absolute alcohol. Next an 
addition is made of 25 grammes glycerol and 25 grammes of 
alcohol. These ingredients being well mixed, a solution of 30 
grammes of silver nitrate in 40 grammes of water and 75 grammes 
of absolute alcohol is added, and after another thorough mixing a 
solution of 10 grammes of citric acid in 40 grammes of alcohol is 
added. 
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INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


In order to relieve the pages of “ The Amateur Photographer " of Answers 
to questions and Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order 
to save correspondents the disappointment of delay which the crowded 
condition of our pages often renders unavoidable, a selection only of the 


Answers are published, the remainder being answered FREE by POST. 


No Copyright in Nature. 


I have taken a photograph which I have since found bears 
a strong resemblance to one offered for sale in a local photo- 
grapher's shop. If I were to use this photograph in a com- 
petition, and be successful, should I be infringing his copy- 
right? J. H. S. 


Certainly not, unless you copied it from his print. 


To Prevent Curling in Collodion P.O.P. 


Is there any means by which the propensity of collodio-chloride 
P.O.P. to curl can be overcome? It commences with the first 
washing, and continues with aggravating persistency through 
the processes of toning, fixing, and final washing. If dried 
flat under pressure, it reasserts itself upon wetting the prints 
for mounting. A. B. S. 


We offer you two alternative methods, of which one may suit 
your paper belter than the other. (1) Pour boiling water into a 
tray (that will stand it) to a depth of not more than about an inch, 
then put the prints singly into it (one on top of the other), pressing 
each one quite flat before putting in the next. Press them firmly 
with the palm of the hand, and pour off the water, giving them a 
further similar supply; then proceed with the toning. (2) Let the 
frst bath consist of equal parts of water and methylated spirit 
(not using a great depth), and immerse the prints singly as in the 
former case. After five minutes’ immersion, go ahead with the 
usual routine. This slightly softens the surface, so you must be a 
litle more careful in the handling of them. 


Carbon Transparencies. 


In making carbon transparencies for making enlarged nega- 
tives what I want to know is:—(1) Single or double transfer? 
(2) What percentage of extra time for printing, compared with 
an ordinary print? (3) What special preparation is necessary 
lor the plate on which the tissue is to be Ha 5 


(1) Either, but single is the simpler. (2) Depends on the nega- 
tive and colour of tissue. Of course, you should use “ special 
transparency tissue." (3) It should be coated with a little gelatine 
solution rendered insoluble with chrome alum ; or with bichromated 
gelatine, which must be exposed to light after coating to render it 
insoluble. 


Paint for Blackboard. 


I am anxious to coat a board to convert it into a blackboard ; 

this is hardly a photographic subject, but I should be very 

much obliged if you could inform me of a method. "En 
Le Hs 


The following is given by the British and Colonial Drug gist, 
and will probably answer your purpose; but you had better try it 
frst on a small scale:— 


Emery powder (medium grain)  ............. $ dr. 
Dry- ultrámariné- 2:21:23. edo rra fre nhe ae LER Eae. j oz. 
Tors bl36ks -ueecqepeec ase pim reecdses o m biet a a dea I 07. 
Shellac): iumisutertviamgebts dons eoa din cds qu PS Seine 2 Or. 


All questions must be written legibly, with name and full postal address 
of the enquirer (not for publication), and questions or prins MUST 
BE ACCOMPANIED BY THE ENQUIRY COUPON (SEE 
ADVERTISEMENT PAGE xxi.) and addressed to the Edtor, 
* The Amateur Photographer,” 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


Dissolve the shellac in half of the spirit, and moisten the other 
ingredients in the other half. When the shellac is dissolved, mix 
the two portions, and shake well until thoroughly mixed. If neces- 
sary, strain before use. 


Sore Fingers. 


(1) I am suffering from sore finger-tips, similar to those caused 
by metol; but am only using pyro-soda, acid fixing bath, and 
the ordinary gold toning bath. Can any of these be causing 
the trouble? Mns. A. D. 


(1) You say ‘ ieri " gold toning bath; if you' mean one con- 
taining ammonium sulphocyanide, that is probably the cause. We 
have heard of several cases due to its action on exceptionally sensi- 
tive skins. You had better discontinue its use, and apply a sooth- 
ing ointment (such as Calvert's carbolic) to the affected parts. 


Pyro-Metol Developer. 


Will you please send me formule for pyro-metol deveioper, 
without sulphite of soda, for snapshots. W. È, 


ell 55 gr. 
MEtOoL. quiae uoo OPES YAN ER sx daiber SSRS 45 gr 
Potassium metabisulphite ...................... eese eeese 120 gr. 
Distilled water, to make ................ eee 20 02. 
B.—Sodium carbonate crystals ................. eere 4 Oz. 
Distilled water, MX" 20 Oz. 


For use, take equal parts of A and B. 


Blisters on Bromide Prints. 
Could you oblige by telling me if there is any cheap method 
of preventing blisters on bromide prints. I have had a lot of 
bother with these papers through blisters when washing. 
T: 


The cheapest way is to be careful not to put the prints into ice- 
cold fixing bath, and then transfer them at once to water at 
ordinary temperature. Dissolve the hypo with hot water, and add 
cold to make the proper bulk required; that will prevent the bath 
being too cold. When fixed, you might try letting water run into 
the fixing bath while turning the prints, gradually letting water take 
the place of the hypo. Some papers blister if changed too sud- 
denly from a dense solution to clear water. Another plan is to 
transfer the prints from the hypo to a solution of common salt (a 
good big handful in a gallon of water), turning them over in it 
for ten minutes, and then washing as usual. 


Rapidly Drying Films. 
Kindly inform me :—1) Can anything be done to enable one, 
when in a hurry, to dry flat films in spirit without injuring the 
support? (2) In this respect, would the hardening-cum-fixing 
bath described in your issue of August 27 (p. 166! be of any 
use? A. B.S. 
(1) No. The use of spirit is quite out of the question with cellu- 
loid films. (2) It would, because vou could rapidiv wash the films 
in warm water and dry them in front of a fire, provided vou fanned 
the film side (facing the fire) to prevent the heat damaging the 
celluloid. You could not use spirit, however, even after the 
hardening bath, which affects only the gelatine side. 
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THE SERVICE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY'S TILTING TABLE. 


' LARGE and attractive list of goods, sent us by the Service 

Photographic Society, 292, High Holborn, W.C., which 
contains a fine list of cameras and accessories of a most com- 
.plete and useful description, will no doubt prove most useful to 
our readers if they will send a postcard asking for a copy. 

We wish especially to call attention to the new Tilting Table 
which the firm are introducing, and which is of special utility, as it 
can be used with the ordinary 70s. half-plate outfit by means of a 
special fitting on the table, which holds the turntable of the camera 
securely, and the tripod of the camera can be used without altera- 
tion. 

The advantage of such a tilting table as this in many branches 
of photographic work, such as architecture, botanical, copying, 
etc., it is difficult to exaggerate. Work can be easily done which 
would be practically impossible without it. NM 

With the power to turn the camera in any direction, many in- 
teresting bits otherwise absolutely impossible can be obtained. 
The magnificent carvings and patterns seen on the ceilings and 
floors of many buildings are both equally easy to approach, and 
with the tripod itself always firmly and evenly placed in a normal 
position. 

Practical photographers will, at a glance, see the enormous ad- 
vantage placed in their hands. The table is firmly constructed of 
highly-seasoned mahogany and beautifully finished. It is made in 
two forms—for cameras with turntables, and cameras with a plain 
baseboard. 

The turntable of camera is securely fixed to the top board of 
tilting table by means of a simple spring attachment which is abso- 


- 


lutely reliable and secure, and the tripod of camera is attached to 
fittings inserted in the bottom board. The table can thus be in- 
stantly detached from camera and tripod, and will pack away 
neatly in the camera carrying case, taking up very little more room 
than an ordinary book-form dark slide. m 

We have made personal trial of this tilting table, and give it | our 
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hearty commendation. The price, with special turntable fitting, is 
16s. 6d.; without special fitting, 13s. 6d. The table can be seen 
on approval upon receipt of a deposit by the Service Photographic 


Society, at above address. 
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The ** Scaloids’’ Photographic Tablets.—We have received from 
Johnson and Sons, of 23, Cross Street, Finsbury, London, their 
Scaloid handbook and samples of their Scaloids, a tablet series 
of photographic chemicals. There is no need nowadays to urge 
the usefulness and importance of the tablet form of photographic 
chemicals ; 1ts convenience has been amply demonstrated, and that 
use of them is now fairly universal; still, as fresh photographers 
are daily entering the ranks, it is as well from time to time to 
urge the great convenience of this system, the great saving of time 
and labour, and the accuracy which is ensured bv their use. 
Amongst the manufacturers of these preparations, Johnson and 
Sons have an honoured place; we have used these Scaloid pre- 
parations often, and alwavs with the best results. The amateur 
who thinks of using Scaloids should send for the Scaloid Handbook, 
in which he will find a full account of the various chemicals pre- 
pared, and the occasions for their use fully described. The re- 
ducers, ferricyanide or persulphate, the intensifiers, the redevelop 
intensifier, and the mercurial intensifier, the hypo eliminator, 
the various toning baths, including sepia toning for bromides, are 
all described and explained, and those who use it will find the 
handbook a most useful and necessary companion. There are 
hints on developing for normal, over, and under exposure, and 
working instructions for meto-quinol, pyro-soda, ponen hydro- 
quinone, amidol, glycin, and metol developing tablets. A beginner 
might take this handbook and a box of the necessary Scaloids, and 
get his negatives of excellent quality from the very beginning of his 
photographic career. 


Mr. Emil Wunsche's Catalogue.—A large and important cata- 
logue reaches us from the firm of Emil Wunsche, of which firm 
Mr. Tudor T. Hora, at 24 and 26, Holborn, is the sole representa- 
tive in this country. Perhaps some of the Wunsche cameras are 
not as well known in this country as they deserve to be. The 
Jewel series of hand cameras are to be had at the popular prices 
of 15s. and 18s., made of thoroughly seasoned wood, well finished 
with first quality R.R. lens and between-lens shutter; two brilliant 
finders, twelve plates in sheaths, or in the case of No. 3 one double 
dark slide go with the cameras. The Afpi is a large series at 


prices ranging from 25s., 50s., 60s., up to 130s. and 150s. The 
cheaper of these cameras are of seasoned wood, finished in best 
style, with aluminium baseboard, and nickel-plated fittings, covered 
in seal-grained black leatherette ; they have focussing screen and 
metal dark slides. The more expensive meinbers of the series, such 
as the Afpi, No. 570, for half-plates, at 150s., are of polished maho- 
gany, covered with finest morocco leather, with aluminium base- 
board, extra rapid aplanat lens, Bausch and Lomb .Automat 
shutter; focussing is accomplished either by ground-glass screen or 
by graduated scale; there is swing and reversing back, while the 
three dark slides are ebonised and polished, with pull-out shutters, 
fitted with spring catches. There are many other excellent series 
of cameras described and priced in this catalogue, which space does 
not permit us to describe; but we are glad to have this opportunity 
of directing the earliest attention of our readers to this fine cata- 
logue of really excellent and useful cameras, and we recommend 
them to apply to 24, Holborn, E.C., for a copy for their own use. 


Rotary Photographic Company.—On the 31st August the 
employés of the Rotary Photographic Co., Ltd., held their annual 
sports in the spacious grounds adjoining their social club at West 
Drayton. There were athletic competitions of all kinds, and there 
were numerous entries for the ladies’ events, such as egg and spoon, 
skipping-rope, and needle and thread races. There was much 
friendly rivalry between the offices and works contingents, which 
kept the events in full swing up till about seven o’clock. Following 
this prizes were distributed, and an eventful day finished with danc- 
ing on the lawn—band being in attendance—and subsequently an 
excellent concert and dance in the large hall recently built for such 
purposes. 
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NOTES AND 


WING to the date of the opening of the 
Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition, 
and its close sequence on the Photographic 
Salon, it is impossible for us to this week 
do more than publish a notice of the 
technical section; but next week we shall 
be able, owing to the kindness of the several authors, 
to reproduce some of the principal pictures, together 
with a first notice of the pictorial and trade sections. 
The fiftv-second. annual exhibition of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society is an exceedingly interesting one, and 
probably on the whole the best so far as the pictorial 
section is concerned that the Society has ever held, and 
certainly one of the most interesting exhibitions we have 
ever visited. There is evidence of most careful selec- 
tion, and the hanging and general arrangements have 
been carried out with good taste and judgment, reflect- 
ing the utmost credit on all concerned. Ior the benefit 
of those of our readers who are not closely in touch 
with things such as this, we may remind them that the 
exhibition is held at the New Gallery, Regent Street, 
from now until October 26, and is open daily from 10 
to 6, and on Mondays, Thursdavs, and Saturdavs from 
; p-m. to 10 p.m., and on these evenings lantern lectures 
are given commencing at 8 p.m. 


© B 


Visitors to London who come to see the R.P.S. Exhi- 
bition above referred to would, of course, spare an hour 
or two to visit the Photographic Salon, which is held 
in the Royal Water-Colour Society's Gallery at 5a, Pall 
Mall, not more than seven minutes’ walk distant. The 
Salon, besides being open each day, is also open on 
Wednesday and Saturday evenings from 7 to 9.30 p.m. 
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There is a curious diversity of opinion as regards the 
proper proportions of pyrogallol and citric acid constitut- 
ing the F solution in the working of Autochrome plates. 
In our first experiments we at once detected what we 
can only suppose to be a misprint in Lumiére’s instruc- 
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tions, in which the proportions are given as 3 grammes 
pyro and 5 grammes citric acid, which we deemed should 
have been 3 grammes pyro, 30 grammes citric acid, and 
with this we have worked with complete satisfaction. 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER was, we believe, the 
first paper to print the formula correctly. As, however, 
other photographic journals which reproduced the '* mis- 
print °? seem particularly troubled lest after all we 
should be at fault, we are now carrying out some 
experiments in which each of the four various pre- 
scriptions for the F solution will be used, and the four 
results mounted for comparison. Meanwhile we think 
it well to let the matter rest. 
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A fortnight ago we referred to the proposal of Dr. 
Dudfield to use the camera as a means of obtaining 
evidence in cases of an undue outflow of smoke from 
factory chimneys, and we briefly touched on some of the 
difficulties incidental to such a proposal. It appears, 
however, that Mr. J. Swinburne, of Messrs. Swinburne, 
Cooper and Bailie, has been working at a photographic 
method of smoke-recording, and as regards this he 
makes no claim to perfection, but he says the records 
obtainable are very much better than ordinary evidence, 
in which the witnesses scarcely go farther than the use 
of such terms as '' dense,” ‘‘ black,” or '' very black.” 
Mr. Swinburne's method is to have a smoke scale on a 
plate in front of the sensitive surface, so that most of 
the possible photographic variations are avoided, and it 
becomes practicable to compare records taken by dif- 
ferent people, and with varying  sensitiveness and 
character of the plates. A full account of Mr. Swin- 
burne's method, with a sketch of the scale and illustra- 
tion of the mode of using it, will be found in the 
Engineering Supplement of the Times for March 20 


last. 
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It is quite clear that at the time of writing this article 
Mr. Swinburne fully realised all the essential difficul- 
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ties of the case, for in the article he says :—‘‘ To photo- 
graph the smoke in the ordinary way would be quite 
useless as a record, because the appearance of the 
smoke in the resulting print would depend on the kind 
of plate used, whether slow or fast; whether it is iso- 
chromatic, and used with or without a screen; how far it 
is developed, and whether the plate is intensified. ” 
e meg È 

“ What is iodide of nitrogen? '' is being asked in 
manv quarters, as a result of some recent remarks in the 
House of Commons by Mr. Haldane. If a reader will 
stir about two grains (not more) of powdered iodine in 
strong ammonia, the iodine will change into a black 
powder, not only sensitive to light, but to friction or 
contact. Let this powder be collected on a paper filter, 
and when the liquid has run through, the black mass 
can be divided while wet into four or five pellets, these 
being laid out on circles of filter paper and allowed to 
dry. When dry, even a touch with a feather will cause 
the compound to explode; indeed, it will explode by im- 
pact on water if gently dropped from the disc of paper, 
held with a pair of tongs, on to the surface of water. 
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The Last Word. 


Friends at a distance will no doubt look for some obiter 
D dictà—random remarks about that perennial joy and despair 


of ardent amateurs, the Photographic Salon. To begin 

i with, I was not a little shocked to see the pet pictures of the 
year in the garb of penitence, clothed as it were in sackcloth, or, 
what smacks even more of humility and unworthiness, coarse bast 
matting. The ashes, too, will inevitably follow what night the 
Smoker again reveals Mr. Craigie's genius for providing a delight- 
ful confection of sweet sounds, potent humours, and stirring 
recitals. To fill the cup of sorrow there are the lamentations of the 
unhung. Personally, I am not in the category of the misprized, 
dejected, rejected of the gods; but during the past week my 
svmpathies have been exhausted by the woeful or scornful recitals 


of how “ All my pretty ones” have been at one fell swoop meta- 
phorically slaughtered. * And, good Mr. Magpie, believe me, if 
vou can, there are no less than smudges by one man, sir. 


Besides, lots of third-rate shockers, and also photogravures, which 
have no right in an exhibition of photographs, and then > I 
jumped on a motor bus. 


In Wonderiand. 


At the private view the scene was at times not unreminiscent of 
a little bit of Alice in Wonderland. Dodging about in the potted 
forest, which the floor of the Salon was for the nonce converted into, I 
fullv expected to come across some furious queen shouting out, 
* Off with his head!” Whose head I do not know, unless, indeed, 
it were that of Mr. Stieglitz. ‘But the only queens of photography 
I saw were Mrs. Cadby, who, so far from being fierce, was quite 
chicken-hearted, and who led me to remark how charmingly some 
very downy little creatures, which were pictured on the walls, har- 
monised with the ruralities of the Noah's Ark plantation ; and Mrs. 
Coburn, whose roar was lamblike, and whose only utterance that I 
call to mind was: that. “those horrid millionaires of America had 
possessed themselves of the whole of her son's wonder works." 
But when, in reply, I began with * AH, BUT NOT," she seemed to 
grow to gigantic size, and, striding across the room, shook her fist 
“To Leeward,” exclaiming, “ After all, you are nothing but a pack 
of——" Whether “ cards," lies, or rubbish, I know not, for it was 
after all onlv the figment of an imaginative reverie which was cut 
short bv a kick on the corn. 


The New Toy. 


Much of my spare time is passed in dodging the amateur colour 
impressionist, with his endless enquiries for advice gratis. Such as: 
Can I intensify with Ozobrome? Can the screen be used behind 
the plate? How can I avoid frilling? This last trouble is entirely 
due to contamination by traces of that pernicious substance 
known as Bavlium. A weak solution of this, three (not thirty) 
drops, in ten thousand gallons of water. plus one teaspoonful of 
skim milk, produces the most fearful frills. When not asked to 
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We have here one of the most sensitive of compounds, 
and one of scientific interest to every photographer. If 
the above experiments are made as described, and with 
ordinary care, no danger need be apprehended; although 
the parallel chloride of nitrogen is so dangerous that it 
would be rash to suggest experiments with it. 
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Perhaps the best possible illustration of the fas- 
cination of photography as a pursuit for leisure 
moments, or indeed as a chief occupation or aim in life, 
is afforded by the report of a United States Consul 
stationed at Smyrna, in which he points out that even 
the immovable and passive habit of the Turk has broken 
down, and that '' photography is becoming the most 
popular hobby of the educated classes in Turkey : photo- 
graphic tourists having sown the seed of activity with 
the camera." The Consul suggests that the Turks 
have not yet arrived at that stage when photographic 
enthusiasts pay really high prices to secure the best 
articles possible, as he urges the sending over of the 
cheaper photographic goods and abundant advertising 
in the local Turkish, Greek, and French papers. 


criticise, I am requested to admire 
transparencies. mainly depicting 
the distressingly coloured wrappers 
of certain weekly publications. 
After all, what is the good of it all? 
** Shaw's wrists "are—yes—certainly 
something valuable to have pre- 
served for all time. But of what 
use to the average amateur is the . 
plate? How can he show it to his friends without being obliged 
to follow that ignoble practice of buttonholing chance acquaintances 
and insisting upon their perjuring themselves on the spot? I have 
found out a splendid wav, but not to-day shall I explain it. I, too, 
can put on frills. 


Name it Not Thus. l 
Pretentious titles, like pretentious frames, have had their day, 
and few photographers of any real rank would as a rule care to 
depend upon the adventitious aid of words in order to make the 
dumb picture eloquent. But just as ornate frames, by being 
themselves decoratively considered attractive, are better than 
nothing—which is the value of a worthless photograph—so a line 
or a couplet from a master of verse, may be some small compensa- 
tion for a vacuous would-be pictorialism. Anyhow, I have before 
me vet another to add to the number of books containing select 
quotations and titles, with, in this case, special application to the 
requirements of banal photographs. These are some samples : — 


the " Gathering Mist” fell on '' Departing Day," 
" from ‘‘ Radiant Morn” clothed him *'' In 


“In a Garden Fair” 
Whose ''Borrowed Plumes 

Vesture Gay." l l 
Whatever the value of a line from the poets, such tinselly titles 
no more become a fine print than do the borrowed garments of the 
departing Mr. Day. 


Vanishing Pots. l 

I am glad to notice that a few more nails are being driven into 
the coffins of the pot-hunting mediocrities and the coin-hunting 
secretaries by substituting invitation exhibits, instead of the usual 
"bob a head, send us your worst” entries, which the twopenny- 
halfpenny local amateurs are so woefully fond of. Their idea 1s this: 
have competition classes, from which most distinguished pictorialists 
religiously abstain, and then we, the leading members of the 
“ Asses’ Milk cum Water Lens Circle," have a jolly goos chance of 
getting medals in classes “ open to the world," with the further satis- 
faction that the flats who send us shillings help pay the expenses of our 
own glorification. This outpouring is due to the news that the three 
Southern towns—Hove, Southsea, and Southampton—mean to make 
their chief attraction, at their forthcoming exhibitions, a special loan 
collection of the best pictorial work of 1907. This is to be in addi- 
tion to the usual competition classes, which, be it said. are not 
infra dig, for any one, however distinguished, to compete in. 
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HE toning bath is, 
beyond a doubt, the 
béte-noir of all who 

are obliged to use it. Expensive, trouble- 

some, and often destructive it certainly 
is, and the combined bath only saves 
time, while it adds the double risk of 
yellowing and impermanence. It is no 
wonder then that self-toning papers, in 
spite of their high price, have become so 
popular; but to amateurs who are good- 
natured enough to give away numbers of 
prints and postcards the question of ex- 
pense is important, and any reasonable 
method of toning the ordinary papers 
would certainly be eagerly welcomed. 

Now as the result of a series of experi- 
ments extending over two years, I have 
found that the ordinary P.O.P. emul- 
sions used by certain makers may, by 

taking proper precautions, be made to 

act, apparently at least, as if the film 
contained gold ; and, indeed, it is quite 
within the bounds of possibility that some 
of the self-toning papers on the market 

2 are as innocent of gold as they are of 

radium. 

It goes without saying that the sapient 
reader will observe at this point that he 
is about to be introduced for the 
twentieth time to his old acquaintance, 
ammonium sulphide, or some other malodorous com- 
pound wherewith to poison the hypo bath. I have tried 
quite a number of such methods myself, and the tones 
which I have produced have varied between the yellow 
of a stale mustard plaster, and the purple of a half- 
rotten red-cabbage leaf. Even if they had given tones 
excelling the best gold purple, I should not have used 
the horrible messes, for the stench which emanated 
from them defied simile and irritated the neighbours. 
I am not about to ask you to add anything at al to 
the hypo bath, except hypo. Here are the simple 
directions :— 

(1) Choose the right kind of paper. 

(2) Print to double the ordinary depth, and plunge 
without washing into 

(3) Hypo, 4 oz.; water, 20 oz. 


It is necessary to use a clean bath free from sediment, 
and to wash very thoroughly after fixation, taking par- 
ticular care that the prints do not stick together at any 
time during the processes; but as similar carefulness 
ought to be observed in treating anv kind of paper by 
any other method, this is not an additional burden. 

On immersion into the hypo the print begins to clear 
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very rapidly. In about half a minute it assumes the 
good old yellow tint we know so well; then, in about five 
minutes, a certain bloom begins to make its appearance. 
When this is well defined, say in seven minutes, you 
may remove the print into the washing bath, and will 
probably be satisfied with the ultimate result; but if you 
want a purple, you may keep the print in the hypo until 
purple is suggested rather than seen. On no account 
must a real purple be reached at this stage. That tint 
will come afterwards, on drying. The change of tone 
produced by the drying process is simply marvellous, 
and must be seen to be appreciated. If prints are 
purple, when they come from the fixing bath they will 
dry to a wretched colour, indescribable and not worth 
describing. The actual duration of the toning and fixing 
depends upon the character of the negative and the 
depth of the printing. Under-printing results in the 
almost total disappearance of the image. If you should 
chance to over-print, put the copy into hypo 1 oz., water 
20 oz., and leave it for half an hour. Afterwards finish 
in strong bath. Prints from weak negatives must be 
printed more deeply than those from strong ones. 

Why certain makes of paper do not respond to this 
treatment, I cannot say. Perhaps the emulsion-makers 
could throw a little light on the subject. If the reader 
should ask why I do not name the makers whose papers 
are amenable to this simple method, I must reply that 
to do so would be a breach of commercial etiquette. It 
Is an easy matter to try a few samples, and it would be 
hard indeed if the first six tries did not yield at least 
one successful result. The reason why everybody has 
not found out the method either by accident or design 
lies in the multiplication of odds. It is ten to one that 
a photographer would throw away a print so dense as to 
be hopeless in a toning bath, and twenty to one that he 
would not mix his fixing bath double strength; finally, 
it is a hundred to one that if he did put an over-printed 
proof in a double-strength bath, he would keep it there 
until it was purple. This makes the odds against 
chance success 20,000 to 1—strong enough in all con- 
science ! 

Just one more hint. For some reason or other, post- 
cards give better results than papers, and on them the 
generous amateur should make the photographs which 
he intends for gratuitous distribution. They are always 
welcome, because thev are so easilv preserved in an 
album; while the ordinary mounted print generally 
“knocks about " anywhere until it is dirty enough to 
deserve destruction. 


[The author of the above article, being independent of profes- 
sional or business cares, devotes his time to experimental work. 
the foregoing article being one of many results. He accompanies 
his article with two examples for our inspection, and any reader 
may see them at THE A. P. office on calling. One is a fine brown 
colour, and was in the hvpo 6 mins. ; the other, a cooler tint, was 
8 mins. Both are irreproachable.—Ep. A. P.] 
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“Can” and "'Must"—Recently I 
read a complaint in THE A. P. from 
an amateur who experienced halation, 
even with backed plates. This is, of course, 
possible. But the fact that you CAN get hala- 
tion even with backed plates is no argument 
in favour of using unbacked plates with which you MUST get 
halation. I doubt whether the tyro quite realises what a 
difference backing makes even to ordinary view-scenes. ]t 
is easy enough to demonstrate the advantage of backing when 
taking any domestic interior which includes a window. With 
an unbacked plate, the window is halo-ed round with fuzzi- 
ness ; the window-sash and walls all round are, in fact, vig- 
netted off into the blank white of the pane itself. By using 
a backed plate you get the window clear-cut and sharp ; if 
there is a lace curtain the interstices of the pattern are all 
nicely mapped out ; though they were clogged into nothing- 
ness on the unbacked plate. 


_ Unnecessary (t) Backing.— But in a landscape view there 
is less difference between the result on a backed and on an 
unbacked plate. If tree branches project up against a bright 
sky, or if there is, in some part of the view, an extreme con- 
trast of high light and shadow, halation will be visible on the 
unbacked plate and invisible on the backed one. But 
should there be no extreme of contrasts of that nature, the 
amateur may be inclined to reason, “ Backing is superfluous, 
inasmuch as halation is not to be anticipated. I may as well 
therefore save myself the extra cost of the backed plates, and 
use unbacked ones, this once." 


Two Arguments.—To which there are two replies. First, 
there really is a slight difference in brilliance, in any view, 
between the negative on a backed and on an unbacked plate. 
Secondly, how do you know, when you sally forth for a day's 
photographing, that you will only meet subjects for which a 
backed plate is comparatively unnecessary? The point of 
the second objection need hardly be dwelt upon ; it is clear. 
The sound photographer takes no risks. He would rather 
refrain from making an exposure or two, and thus save the 
extra cost of the backing, than save the cost by doing without 
the backing. You can't buy an odd, unbacked plate at the 
moment when you have a subject which you think needs no 
backing. You must buy a box full, or none. Well, buy 
your boxfuls of backed plates, and “waste” the backing of 
one now and then by exposing it on a non-halation subject. 
It pays. 

Total Darkness.— You will note that I speak of buying 
plates ready-backed. I always do. It has never seemed to 
me worth while to back my own plates, since go-ahead 
makers started doing it at a slight extra charge. I never 
recommend any tyro to back his own plates. Learning 
to back one's own plates is so messy and fumbling a business 
that it is enough to choke one off backed plates for the re- 
mainder of one's existence. Recalling the days when I 
backed my own plates, I sometimes wonder that I didn't 
prefer halation. Moreover, apart from  bothersomeness, 
there is another argument against home backing ; and this 
is, the extra chance of fog. It is next to impossible to back 
your plates in total darkness. But if you are using either 
isochromatic or extra rapid plates, total darkness should be 
their lot in life all the way from the manufactory to your 
dark slides. 


A Fog Preventive.—And observe this: If you buy your 
plates ready backed, the chance of fogging them in the dark- 
room is far less than if they are unbacked. Loading them 
into the slides, if you hold them with their backed side to 
the dark-room lamp, the backing will protect the emulsion, 
to quite an appreciable extent, from the action of the light. 
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BY AN OLD HAND" 


— 
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Even in the slide, this is to some degree true. I have known 
(to my sorrow!) a slide which leaked slightly at the joints 
where it was closed. It was one of a set of slides borrowed 
from a friend. Luckily he warned me of the leak, and I kept 
the slide covered, as much as possible, by the focussing cloth, 
when in place in the camera. But it is to the backing I 
attribute the fact—an indisputable fact—that my plates 
(backed ones) were less strongly fogged in that slide than 
his (unbacked ones) had been. The leak came between the 
plates ; and the pencil of unwelcome light was very markedly 
stopped, I think, when it struck the glass of the plate, by 
the backing. 


Streaky Plates.—The reader who complained of halation 
even with backed plates had bought his plates ready backed ; 
and stated that because the backing was laid on in streaks, 
halation was discernible in similar streaks. This is not im- 
probable—indeed, it is plainly quite likely: But the very 
weck this complaint appeared, I met a case which looked 
like this same phenomenon, yet wasn’t an example of it at all. 
A friend showed me a negative which had faint streaks in 
parts of it, and he said he believed it was a case of the 
halation mentioned by THE A. P. reader. It was true that 
his plates had apparently been backed with a brush; and it 
was true that an unexposed one which we examined had 
not been backed quite so evenly as one would desire. The 
strokes of the brush had left streaks of uncoated glass, and, 
unquestionably, it was conceivable that along the streaks 
halation might occur. But the fact that the streaks on my 
friend’s negative did not confine themselves to that part of 
the picture where halation might reasonably be expected, 
led me to suspect another cause. 


The Culprit.—The negative was dry; but in his work- 
room were some newly finished ones which were only half 
dry. One of these I picked up, and, looking at the film 
side at an angle to the light, I found—what I expected to 
find—namely, scratches, faint but distinct. They were brush 
scratches. My friend, as soon as he pours his developer on 
the plate, brushes the surface of the film with a soft brush, 
to remove air-bells. Or, rather, he does so with what was 
once a soft brush; but many months of being wetted and 
then dried, and then wetted and dried again, have made that 
brush hard; and though, no doubt, he waves it to and fro 
over his plate gently enough, in the developer, it abrades 
the delicate surface of the film, and makes these scratches, 
which are invisible when the plate is dry, but visible when 
it is wet. The developer gets into the scratches more than 
into the parts of the film which are unscratched, and, so to 
speak, emphasises them in the picture. Voilà tout! 


“Gently Does the Trick.” — 1 have often recommended this 
brushing of the film, after the developer has been poured on, 
to remove air-bells. But the brush must be soft, and it must 
be gently—oh, so gently '—applied ; otherwise you will get 
scratches, which are an even worse nuisance than the air- 
bells would have been. Better still, maybe, is to learn to 
pour on your developer with a good, strong sweep, flooding 
the plate all over simultaneously, so that no air-bells can 
occur, and no brushing is needed. Use plenty of developer. 
If you must be economical in your developer, then make 
it up with more water, and take longer over your develop- 
ment, rather than use a strong, quick-working solution, and 
very little of it. The weaker developer will make no dif- 
ference to your final results—except that theyll no doubt be 
softer and better printers than they were when you “ econo- 
mised” with your teaspoonsful of strong developer. And, 
once again: Use ready-backed plates. Get them backed 
evenly, if you can; or in streaks, if that’s unavoidable ; put 
let them be backed anyway. 


THE 
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old. The first public display of photographic 

work was made at the Royal Institution in 1802, 

when Wedgewood showed photographs on paper 
and white leather. These early shows, however, were 
somewhat spasmodic in character, and no attempt was 
made to hold annual exhibitions until the fifties, when 
the Photographic Society’s first exhibition, of which the 
present show at the New Gallery is the lineal 
descendant, '' represented ’’—in the words of the pro- 
moters—'* the highest point attained in the practice of 
the art by British photographers.” 

The idea of an annual exhibition was inspired by the 
section devoted to photography in the Crystal Palace 
exhibition of 1851. The ''sun pictures " shown in 
Hyde Park on that occasion consisted mainly of 
daguerreotypes and a few works in collodion, the 
collodion process having been brought forward by Mr. 
Archer a short time previously. The most prominent 
exhibitor was J. E. Mayall, one of the earliest practi- 
tioners of the daguerreotype process, afterwards Mayor 
of Brighton. M. Claudet was also an exhibitor, his 
work being mentioned in the jury reports as furnishing 
the only instance in which the photographic study of the 
prismatic spectrum had been followed up so as to afford 
exhibitable results. 

The exhibition had the important effect of bringing 
photographers together, and in response to the widely- 
expressed desire for some permanent association, the 
Photographic Society of London (now the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society) was founded in 1853. The promoters 
lost no time in giving practical effect to their intentions 
with regard to the holding of an annual exhibition. 
This was opened in January, 1854, at the rooms of the 
Society of British Artists in Suffolk Strcet, close to the 
Pall Mall East gallery, which was the home of the ex- 
hibition for so many years. Its doors were open for 
two months. Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort 
attended the private view, a mark of royal favour ex- 
tended to several successive exhibitions. On one of 
these occasions the Prince of Wales, the present King, 
then a schoolboy, visited the exhibition, accompanied 
by his tutor. 

The first exhibition seems to have been successful, 
and the promoters became more ambitious. "The rooms 
of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours in 
Pall Mall East were secured in 1855, and the exhibition 
lasted from January until May. The exhibitors also 
were growing ambitious, and on this occasion they 
departed to some extent from landscape and architec- 
tural work, and attempted figure studies and large 
Composition pictures. Many of these seem to have 
been vulgar, or at least indelicate, but perhaps this was 
inevitable. 

The sensation of successive exhibitions was the large 
compositions of Rejlander, and, from 1860 onwards, the 
works of H. P. Robinson. Thc latter's '* Holiday in the 
Wood," exhibited in 1861, excited great admiration, 
although the critic in the Times ‘‘ left the mark of his 


Patt fist exhibitions are about a century 


hoof in it." One photographic journalist, after saying 
that it was an advance on Mr. Robinson’s previous 
work, added quaintly, ‘‘ If the Darwinite theory is cor- 
rect, something will come of it one day." The photo- 
graphic critic, by the way, was quite a new figure in 
journalism, though it may be doubted whether the semi- 
pious, flowery style of criticism current in those days 
would commend itself to a modern editor. ‘‘ The works 
are but monochrome studies,’’ wrote one, ‘‘ now golden 
brown, anon of a rich reddish sepia tone; now grey and 
lucid, presently of an Indian ink lustre, but still in one 
form or another monochromes, with all their merits and 
deficiencies, soft, even, beautifully modelled, rich-toned 
as Rembrandt, sweet and mellow as Correggio.” 

After eight annual exhibitions there came a break, 
due to the International Exhibition of 1862. A good 
deal of feeling was aroused by the scant courtesy meted 
out to photography on this occasion. It was proposed 
to place it among the railway plant and agricultural 
implements, and ultimately the nine hundred British 
exhibits, nearly all, by the way, in the collodion process, 
were '' scattered and skied at the top of a high tower."' 

Photographic exhibitions at this period were neither 
financially successful nor attractive, and the downward 
tendency was emphasised by the one held in 1863 in the 
old Suffolk Street gallery, in rooms lighted by means of 
a skylight ‘‘ on which appears to rest the accumulated 
dust and dirt of something like a century." In the 
following year a last despairing attempt was made to 
regain public favour. The height of the London season 
was chosen as the time for the exhibition, and a certain 
artistic standard of selection was set up, mere pro- 
ficiency in photographic manipulation having by this 
time become very common. It was desired to make 
it an exhibition of pure photography, and all touched 
pictures and coloured work were excluded. But the 
public liked to see the coloured miniatures, although the 
critics called them mongrel, and the exhibition suffered 
for its own virtues. ‘‘ Decidedly the least interesting 
display that has yet been set before the London public," 
said the Illustrated London News, ‘‘ it contains nothing 
more than can be seen in a walk down Regent 
Street.’’ 

In 1865 the exhibition touched its lowest point, when 
it appearcd as a modest adjunct to the exhibition of the 
Architectural Society. It became evident that retrench- 
ment, economy, and voluntary labour would be neces- 
sary, and in the slighter form of an ‘‘ exhibition meet- 
ing," lasting one week, and inaugurating the winter 
session, the event reappeared in 1867. The period was 
gradually extended, and the range of the exhibition 
widened, until in the course of a few years it took sub- 
stantially its present form. In 1875 we find it once 
more successful, lasting from September until Novem- 
ber, garnished with soirées and other social functions, 
and basking in the public patronage again heartily 
accorded to the chief photographic event of the year. 

It may be convenient here to dismiss chronological 
sequence, and deal with features of the exhibition in 
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turn. In 1873 the awarding of medals, a custom that 
had for some years fallen into disuse, was revived. Six 
medals were given at first, and in 1879 the number rose 
to twelve, and subsequently to twenty or more. There 
was a great deal of heart-burning about them, and many 
persons had them over and over again. Year after 
year, in almost the same terms, the president would 
say, in handing a medal to Mr. H. P. Robinson, that 
they did not want to give him another medal, they had 
closed their hearts and their eyes, and yet it had been 
positively wrung from them by the excellence of his 
work. The experiment of excluding medals entirely 
was made in one year, but on this occasion the selection 
of exhibits was so slovenly that people imagined, not 
without reason, that no medals were given bccause none 
were deserved. The experiment was confessed a failure, 
and in the following vear medals were given as usual. 
The practice was finally given up, save in the scientific 
section, where it is still retained, in 1905, and the new 
departure has probably rung the knell of the medal 
svstem everywhere. 

There have also been considerable changes in the 
constitution of the judging body. In 1881 the judges 
consisted of the president of the Society, two members 
of the Council, two members of the Society, and two 
painters as independent men. In 1883 two additional 
members, one of the Council and the other of the 
Society, were co-opted, and four other members of the 
Council were appointed to judge the apparatus. Among 
the painters who have acted as judges on many occa- 
sions are Mr. W. L. Wylie, A.R.A., Mr. B. W. Leader, 
A.R.A., and Mr. G. A. Storey, A.R.A. Mr. Seymour 
Lucas, R.A., has acted once, and Professor Herkomer, 
R.A., was chosen one year, but acted by deputy. It 
was in 1897 that the desire to have painters as judges 
reached its height. Since then the members, who elect 
the committee, have realised that the painter's point of 
view, although valuable, is not the only one to be 
taken into account in judging the merits of a photo- 
graph. At present in the pictorial section there are 
six members of the Selecting and Hanging Committee, 
and in the scientific section the judges and selection 
committee number seven. Mr. J. C. S. Mummery, the 
president of the Society, and a member of the selection 
committee of long standing, says that the main differ- 
ence between the exhibitions now and as he first remem- 
bers them is that very much more discrimination is 
exercised, and the standard of judgment is higher. To- 
dav it is not possible to do the work of selection more 
carefully than it is done. Every print is examined twice 
over, and, roughly speaking, the selections generally 
number one-sixth, or less, of the entries. 

In 1880 platinotype sent its first contribution, and so 
rapid was its adoption that nine or ten years later it 
accounted for one-third of the photographs in the exhi- 
bition. In 1894 the reign of the silver print was prac- 
ticallv at an end, so far as the exhibition was concerned. 
The long-drawn-out contest between old methods and 
new has been well shown on the walls. As late as 1863, 
onlv one print out of 267 shown was from a dry-plate 
negative. The supremacy of collodion continued until 
the 'eighties. In 1881, for about the first time, the 
majority of the pictures were from gelatine plates. 

The lantern evening was introduced 


spcedily became very popular. In 1901 lantern lectures 


Cripplegate Photographic Society. —TThis society hs made ar- 
rangements with Mr. C. W. Coe, F.S.M.C., for a series of four 
lectures, commencing on Monday, October 28—the subjects being 
* Exposure and Comnosition,” * Development.” * Intensification 
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began to take the place of slide displays. Mr. A. W. 
W. Bartlett, a former secretary, who has been con- 
cerned with many exhibitions, told me that side-shows, 
such as radiographic work, have always excited public 
attention. The Earl of Crawford, when president of 
the Society, gave encouragement to the professional 
photographers' section, and its present condition is 
largely owing to him. The paucity of high-class por 
traiture has always been a subject for remark, the teel- 
ing being that in this respect British work is eclipsed 
by foreign. 

The story of the great disruption of 1891, and of the 
movement which gave rise to the founding of the Salon, 
has already been told in these columns. Some members 
stated that the pictorial aims of photographers were not 
encouraged by the Society. However this may be, even 
journals friendly to the Society admitted that at this 
period the judging was calculated to give dissatisfac- 
tion. The judges appeared to be too much under the 
sway of the “‘ one-idea man.” Such things as snap- 
shots at races, of no exhibition merit whatever, were 
included. On the other hand, some of the recalcitrants 
insisted upon selecting the places in the gallery where 
their own works should be hung. A dispute not alto- 
gether impersonal followed, and a number of prominent 
members and exhibitors withdrew. 

The secession proved to be a stimulus rather than a 
discouragement. The failure of the 1892 exhibition 
was freely prophesied, and a well-known member of the 
Linked Ring did picketing duty on sending-in day in 
Trafalgar Square. But the Society pulled itself to- 
gether, exercised more rigorous methods of selection, 
returned a third (an unheard of proportion) of the prints 
that had been sent in, and possibly also gave greater 
encouragement to pictorialism. In 1893 over five hun- 
dred pictures were rejected, and although the number 
of exhibits fell to nearly one-half the previous year's 
total, the excision was justified by the result. The plan 
of decorating the gallery—an idea borrowed from Con- 
tinental exhibitions—was followed up, and generally 
the Society determined to show itself uncclipsed bv its 
younger rival. Whatever resentment there may have 
been has long since died down. Even at the time of the 
founding of the Salon, Sir William Abney, then presi- 
dent of the ‘‘ Royal," gave the new-comer a magnani- 
mous wclcome, admitting that the Salon was a verv 
natural outcome of the growth in photographic art 
which had taken place. 

The stormy period having been passed, the exhibition 
entered calmer waters. In r9oo the New Gallery in 
Regent Street was secured, and here it has been pos- 
sible effectivelv to separate the different sections. 
Special loan collections have been on view once or 
twice, in one case with the design of illustrating the 
pregress of photography as an art, and in another with 
some foreign work, including coloured '' gums ” from 


Germany. ‘‘ Our policy," says Mr. McIntosh, the 
secretary, ‘‘is to secure the best work in every style of 
photography. The Society, of course, promotes the 


exhibition, but its cost is defraved, or almost defraved, 
by the gate, and to secure a good gate we must give, 
and have always made a point of giving, the best work 
of every class.’ 


So here's a good season to the ü 


“ Royal,” and many 


hage ge Sk eb. te ats Ayes: 


and Reduction,’ us and * Control in Printing." The first meeting of 


the session will take place on Monday, October 14. Intending 
members should communicate with the hon. sec., Mr. W. J. Middle- 
ton, 1, Foresters’ Hall Place, E.C. 
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THE TECHNICAL SECTION. 


We shall next week present to our readers eight reproductions of some of the principal pictures in the Pictorial Section, 


together with a review of the pictures, which will be continued the following week; 
Technical Section, which is of unusual interest and importance. 


F we refer to the catalogue for the full title of the 
exhibits in the balcony or gallery—that is to say 
those technical exhibits which are not shown as 
trade or professional exhibits—we find it is ‘* Scien- 

tific and Technical Photography, and its Application to 
Processes of Reproduction.’’ It is only in this section 
that medals are awarded, and this year two exhibits are 
thus honoured: Messrs. Lumiére’s exhibit of the Auto- 
chrome plate, and the Lowell Observatory series of 
photographs of the planet Mars. 


Pictures of Mars. 


The Lowell Observatory photographs, taken on the 
occasion of this summer’s comparatively near approach 
of Mars to the earth, are the joint work of Professors 
Lowell and Lampland. The exposures were made in 
series on the same plate, and they vary in clearness and 
definition, according to the state of the atmosphere, and 
they confirm the main features of the older drawings of 
Mars, the so-called ‘‘ canals " being traceable on the 
photographs, and one ‘‘ canal’’ may perhaps be con- 
sidered double on the photograph, but in this matter 
the visitor to the exhibition can form his own judg- 
ment. The optical system used in photographing Mars 
was the 24-inch diameter Alvan Clerk visual refracting 
objective of 386.6 inches focal length, with a cemented 
pele back which lengthens the focus to a virtual 133 
cet. 

The Autochrome Plate. 


As regards the award to Messrs. Lumiére, it must 
he remembered that the medal is for the new plate, not 
for any results or photographs on these plates, and it 
Is a just recognition of the skill and resource displayed 
by the firm in producing this highly complex plate. The 
exhibit itself consists not only of a piece of the com- 
plete plate; but what is more important, a piece from 
Which the sensitive film has been removed, so as to lay 
bare the essential feature of the invention, that is to 
Say composite colour screen composed of stained starch 
grains embedded in a compact impermeable stratum of 
similar refractive index. A small pocket lens held in 
the hand will enable the visitor to realise the nature 
of the composite colour screen. From a scientific 
Point of view, and as a triumph of technical skill, 
the Lumiére plate must be looked on as well deserving 
the recognition it received from the judges. It is, it 
will be remembered, the first colour plate which gives a 
direct heliochrome by exposure in the camera. In 
saying this we rule out such mixed black or bleach- 
out mixtures as have given camera results of a sort 
by several hours' exposure in sunshine. 


Some Colour Results. 


Towards one's right hand on ascending the gallery 
by the main stairs, and close to the medalled exhibit of 


meanwhile we deal here with the 


Messrs. Lumiére, will be found quite a large, and, we 
think, a completely representative collection of work 
on the new Autochrome plates, so that there is here an 
excellent opportunity to justly estimate the value of the 
new method.. The six frames of Mr. J. A. Sinclair may 
perhaps be considered as the best work shown, but 
quite apart from this, Mr. Sinclair’s Autochromes 
have very notable interest, as including a wide range 
and choice of subject. Thus we have '' An August 
Morning in Dulwich Park ” and ‘‘ Wayside Flowers," 
as showing how Autochrome plates can deal with the 
glorious apparel of nature; Whistler’s '' Carlyle,’’ and 
a reproduction of a Japanese print—this latter both as 
positive and as negative, with complementary colours— 
show how the method may serve in record and reproduc- 
tion; and, in addition, Mr. Sinclair's series illustrate 
the use of the new method for portraiture. Portraiture, 
and under quite trying conditions, is well illustrated by 
an Autochrome sent by Herr Sanné, of Hamburg, the sub- 
ject being a lady scated at a window and reading. The 
picture is soft, well gradated, free from halation, and 
the window is shown as nearly white, a fact that serves 
to remind us that a general fault of the Autochromes 
shown is a prevailing tint over the white, this tint being 
generally pinkish. Other Autochrome pictures of 
special interest are those of Mr. Herbert Denison, Mr. 
Clift, Mr. Bayley, Mr. Knowles, and Mr. McIntosh. 
This last-mentioned gentleman, however, does far better 
than the rest, inasmuch as he shows Autochromes of 
the spectrum. It is not for us to detail in this place 
all the various lessons which can be learned by a study 
of Mr. J. McIntosh's spectrum photographs, as to do 
this would fill some pages. His spectrum scarcely shows 
yellow : this indicating that the Lumière plate does not 
in a full sense reproduce true yellow. The Autochrome 
plate, however, reproduces the mixed yellow (red 
and green) which in the colours of natural objects is 
quite as important a factor as spectrum yellow, hence the 
Lumiére plate usually reproduces natural yellows with 
a loss of brilliancy. The function of the yellow screen, 
used near the lens, is well illustrated by Mr. McIntosh's 
work. In photographing the visible spectrum no yellow 
screen is required, as the ultra-violet light passing 
through the lens is thrown out of the field; but if the 
Autochrome worker fails to use the yellow screen for 
ordinary work, a bluish haze will pervade his pictures; 
this being due to the ultra-violet light. 
Douglas English’s Nature Subjects. 

Turning back towards the stairs, we come to the 
natural history photographs, all grouped together, and 
in this section the leading exhibitor is Mr. Douglas 
English. This gentleman rather surpasses himself 
in the matter of instructive subjects. The life history 
of the British mud wasp is very fully and remarkably 
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illustrated in Mr. English's chief exhibit. Other 
exhibits are remarkable examples of Mr. English's 


skil in local toning and in colour elimination. His 
photograph of a shrew-mouse, for example, is made 
realistic in colour by local intensification with mercuric 
chloride and ammonia. Again, the musk beetle of Mr. 
English is printed as a transparency in a green pigment 
tissue (so-called ‘‘ carbon ’’), and the green of the back- 
ground is bleached out by means of ammonium persul- 
phate, while the beetle itself is backed up with a metallic 
powder. In reverting for a moment, we may remark 
that in a pocket at the back of the frame there is the 
real skin of a shrew-mouse, and the visitor can take this 
out for comparison with the photograph. 


Rare Aves. | 

The rarer and less seen birds are well to the front, 
and this vear the camera shows itself as a remarkably 
clear-secing spy upon the domestic ways of the feathered 
world. Mr. Alfred Taylor's '' Heron Prospecting a 
Likely Spot ” is a wonder; the anxious look of the bird 
recalls the distraught aspect of the worried Londoner 
when on a like home-hunting errand; or may be this 
view of the case may be due to imagination on our part. 
Without going into details, we may say that in this 
section the bird lover may see views of Reeves nesting 
(Miss Turner), the bearded tit in its home-life aspects 
(Mr. W. Farren), gannet and young on nest (Mr. H. A. 
Sanders), terns at the nest (Mr. W. Bickerton), the 
osprey (A. J. Meyer), a young cuckoo (B. Blinco), the 
red-necked phalarope (Oliver B. Pike), the kingfisher, 
our one bird having really tropical plumage (Alfred 
Tavlor), and great crested grebe (W. Farren). Out 
of some twenty frames illustrating plant life and growth 
we may mention the large frame containing seven 
photographs showing stages in the season changes of 
the common walnut tree by Mr. A. W. Dennis. 

Photomicrographs are especially in evidence, and 
notable among thesc, as diflicult subjects, may be men- 
tioned Mr. F. Martin Duncan's four photomicrographs 
of living bacteria (B. anthrax, in blood; B. anthrax, 
sporing; B. megatherium, and B. diphtheria), while 
as easy subjects, well executed, and having a very 
general and popular interest, mention may be made of 
the large frame sent bv Mr. A. E. Smith, and containing 
a number of illustrations of the inner structure of such 
everyday culinary materials as potatoes, bect-steak and 
mustard. 

Meteorologv and the Spectrum. 

Clouds and meteorological phenomena are perhaps 

less in evidence than ordinarily, but in this section we 


Bewes Park and District Photographic Society.— The above 
society have sent us their syllabus for the forthcoming session, 
which includes, among others, lectures by Dr. A. R. F. Evershed, 
Messrs. J. C. S. Mummery, C. Willé and A. H. Blake. We are 
advised by Mr. C. S. Carr, of 5, Earlham Road, Bowes Park, the 
hon. secretary, that the subscription to the end of the year is 
2s. 6d., and persons thinking of joining should communicate with 
him. 

New Editions of Autotype Handbooks.-—The Autotype Co.. of 
74. New Oxford Strect, W.C., send us samples of their new editions 
of the following little books : —" First Steps in Autotvpe Printing,” 
* Tissue Price List," * Colour Chart,” 1s. In “ First Steps" the 
beginner is guided over the initial difficulties of the process, the 
working instructions are given in simple language, free from un- 
necessary and confusing technical expressions, and the doorway to 
this delightful process is well oiled and made to open easily. The 
Price List is clear and lucid in arrangement, while it seems to us 
the shilling spent on the Colour Chart will be exceedingly well 
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have the rainbow of Mr. A. W. Dennis, sky studies by 
Mr. J. Howden Wilkie, Mr. Lambson's '' Lightning 
Striking Telephone Wires," and a few others. 

The ordinary spectrum work tells its own tale to the 
specialist, but is as nothing to the non-specialist, so 
it may be passed over lightly, but with a passing rcfer- 
ence to Sir William Huggins' spectra of the radium 
emanation. But all can understand and be interestcd 
in Mr. Vaughan Cornish's six large photographs show- 
ing the effects of the Kingston earthquake. Taking 
the frames in order, as in reading a book, they repre- 
sent: (1) Interior of parish church, showing broken 
pillar and arch. (2) A house on the direct line of the 
shock, showing the upper part of the roof almost 
balanced like a logging stone. (3) A house completely 
thrown over. (4) Interior of ball-room. (5) A fallen 
wall. (6) An interior in ruins. 


Bromoil Process. 


A little further on, Mr. Welborne Piper shows 
examples of his bromoil process, a method by which a 
treated bromide print is physically intensified with a 
fatty ink; the method allowing of local control. The 
detail is fine, but there appears a tendency towards flat- 
ness in the two examples shown. 

Two exhibits of reproductions next demand attention 
by reason of their notable technical excellence: M. 
de Joly's Louvre pictures, with the ‘‘ Laitiere °’ as 
a central subject, and two reproductions of line engrav- 
ings by Mr. O. C. Quekett. Notable is the reproduc- 
tion of the portrait of Willé, the engraver (1776), those 
fine broken lines that are so often either lost or unduly 
emphasised in a photographic reproduction being ren- 
dered magnificently. 


Comley’s Trichromes. 


At the dead end of the gallery will be found grouped 
characteristic examples of the trichrome work of the 
vear, Mr. Henry J. Comley being most fully represented 
with four fine examples in rotary ''carbon," which 
stretch across the end of the balcony on the eye level. 
The second in order of the four fine examples is perhaps 
the most successful from a technical point of view; the 
soft bloom on the grapes and peach being really mag- 
nificent, as also the plav of light and tint from the cut 
stopper of the decanter. 

Mr. William Gill shows two good examples (roses) 
also on the rotary film; but Mr. Klein, who shows an 
admirably rendered blue iris, employs his own colour 
screens and materials. 


4$499-———— 


bestowed, as then the worker can see at a glance which colour of 
tissue will suit the pictures he has in hand. We may remind 
those of our readers interested in the carbon process that “ First 
Steps in Autotvpe Printing" and “Tissue Price List" are sent 
post free. to allapplicants. This offer is one which the new worker 
in this fascinating process would do well to avail himself of without 
delay. 


Messrs. Spiers and Pond's New Catalogue.—We have a copy of 
their new and excellent catalogue from Messrs. Spiers and Pond, 
of Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. Here we have some eighty 
pages filled close with details, illustrations and prices of photo- 
graphic goods. An amateur in search of either cameras, lenses, 
plates, zapers, or general accessories could hardly fail to find what 
he wants in this excellent price list, which can be obtained from 
the firm on receipt of postcard with name and address. The special 
features of this new list are the new Specto reflex camera and the 
Connoisseur camera, while for value the De Luxe half-plate set at 
£3 9s. 6d. cannot be equalled. 
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A FURTHER IMPRESSION OF THE SALON. 4. s aSerson. 


N my previous article I said that Mr. Arbuthnot’s 
work was conspicuous for its quantity; now that I 
have seen all his pictures hung, I hasten to add, 
“ And for its quality." His masterful ‘‘ To Lee- 

ward,” his soft and truthful ‘‘ Sheep and Shadows," his 
straightforward and honest '' Vessel of the Olden 
limes," and many other of his photographs show the 
rare gift of sympathy with the subject, and the power 
of treating the subject so as to bring out some particular 
quality that it suggests. 

This sympathetic treatment is somewhat lacking in 
Mr. Mortimer's fine '* Gale in March’’; such a subject 
surely demands more vigorous handling, and an essay 
describing an angry sea, white foam and all, in such deli- 
cate neutral language is not altogether convincing. The 
hanging committee have not been very kind to this 
picture, and the adjoining white frame helps to kill it; 
but it is a fine picture notwithstanding. On the other 
hand, Mr. J. H. Anderson’s treatment of ‘‘ An Old 
Bridge ’’ is very sympathetic, and the low tone which 
he has adopted gives an idealism which more conven- 
tional technique would have failed to give. It is a 
picture which grows on one. | 

Mr. Mortimer-Lamb has caught the spirit of his sub- 
ject when he renders the quaint, mediaeval child, 
“ Alpha,” in low tones; and the delicate lighting, free 
from strong contrasts, is in keeping with the child's 
face; the stronger lighting of grown-up ‘‘ Beta "' is also 
good. Mr. Whitehead's '* Moonrise ” is pretty, but is 
it quite truthful? One certainly expects darker shadows 
and less visible detail with such lighting, but possibly 
the photograph was taken before the daylight had quite 
died away. The lighting in Mr. Blake's '' Gondola 
ool" is quite successful, and in spite of the high 
horizon the water does not seem to run downhill ; also 
the water is real wet water, a quality that is too often 
lacking in such subjects. The reproduction of Mr. 
Horsley Hinton's ** Windsor Castle '"" gives some idea 
of what he can do when he tries to please us. '' The 
White Mill ’’ is an example of strength; ‘‘ The Creek "' 
and *' The Crag ’’ are examples of clever technique, but 
this and ** Autumn Evening '' are two of the pleasantest 
pictures in the exhibition, and exceedingly refined with- 
out being the least weak. 

One often hears out-of-focus effects ridiculed as 
“short cuts to art.” This year the out-of-focus picture 
IS achieved by Mr. Arthur Marshall, and I must confess 
that his ** Under the Chestnuts,’’ with one leaf sharply 
defined and the rest much diffused, appeals to my vitiated 
palate; but this style of work would quickly become 
wearisome. His ‘* Pastoral’’ is more idealistic and 
poetic than the former, and yet in reasonable focus, with 
focussing which is employed to throw back the distance. 
Mr. J. M. C. Grove’s ‘‘ Snow-farers "' is another softly 
diffused picture; but the snowstorm justifies soft treat- 
ment, and the strong, realistic little picture is an 
example of the strength and importance that may be 
given to quite a tiny print. Mr. Craigie's bold and 
clever portrait of ‘‘ Kenneth Grahame ” also shows how 
Important a small picture may become through clever 
handling, and the clever rendering of the eyes in deep 
shadow should not be overlooked. 

What has induced Mr. Chas. Job to depart from his 
usual custom, and give us a white-paper sky this year? 
The ugly patch of white between the trees ruins what 
would otherwise be a most attractive picture, and kills 
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THE MARKET BOAT. By ALEX. KEIGHLEY 
Size of original print, 74 by 22} ins. 
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By A. H. BLAKE. 


Size of original print, 11 by 91 ins. 


the sunshine. Cover up the white patch, and the pic- 
ture at once becomes full of sunlight. I should much 
like to see ‘‘ On the Banks of the Arun " with a sky 
that gives some rendering of blue. I do not like to 
question Mr. Arthur S. Hollyer’s taste, but 
' November ” sets my teeth on edge. Imagine a print 
in two shades of greenish-blue staring out of a white 
paper mount, and you have ** November.’ The picture 
itself is good enough, and sympathetic mounting might 
make it quite attractive, but the general effect of print, 
mount, and frame is unpleasantly startling. 

Mr. Dührkoop exhibits no less than twelve of his 
powerful portraits and character studies: '' Conversa- 
tion "' is one of the cleverest of these, the rendering of 
textures in strong light and shadow being simply mar- 
vellous. Mr. Ward Muir reaches a far higher standard 
this year than he has attained before; '' Breezy Hill,” 
which comes so strong and right as one moves a little 
distance away from the picture, and the poetic ‘* Corner 
of the Meadow '' are both quite good. Mr. Craig 
Annan's “The Leghorn Hat " is fine in composition, 
and Mr. Annan has combined strength and reserve in his 
treatment in a way that few could accomplish. 


Mr. Rawlins has come out boldly this vear, and works 
with a firmness and decision that promise much: 
‘More to Come ” is a prophecy as well as a picture. 
Possibly Mr. Rawlins has allowed his feeling for design 
to carry him too far; the curves in this snow scene are 
unnaturally perfect, and the lower curve, which appears 
due to art, and which leaves us in doubt as to its nature 
(it certainly is not a path), is unexpectedly symmetrical. 
Mr. Cochrane's refreshment '' Buffet " is a complete 
contrast to his previous work. This unobtrusive little 
picture of waitresses and linen flecked with light is quite 
a triumph over difficulties, and shows a workmanlike 
spirit and a mastery over materials that make us expect 
great things in futurc. 

Mr. Sidney Cooper's ‘‘ Spring ” is a bit of pure silvery 
poetry, and his portrait, which is hung next it, is an 
ideal of the author of spring. Mr. Yarnall Abbott’s 
bichromates in colour are as successful as colour gum- 
prints usually are: that is to say, they are sufficiently 
good to make one feel that they would have been quite 
good in monochrome. 


(Continued on page 301.) 
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EVENING SILHOUETTE. By MALCOLM ARBUTHNOT. 
Size of original print, 11 by 14 ins, 
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By J. M. WHITEHEAD. 
Size of original print, 9 by 7 ins. 
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By H. MORTIMER-LAMB. 
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ALPHA. l By H. MORTIMER-LAMB. 
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(“A Further Impression of the Salon,'' continued from page 294.) 


I see that Mr. Annan has entitled his picture—that 
was criticised in the last article—‘‘ A Botticelli.” 
Surely he should place ‘‘ anti ” before his title. 1 can- 
not conceive any rendering that would be more dia- 
metrically opposed to Botticelli’s methods. Mr. F. 
Hollver's ** Holman Hunt" is just a good and noble 
example of his work; but Mr. Furley Lewis’ '* Walter 
Crane "' is a characteristic picture of the artful designer. 
Mr. Davison's ‘‘ Harlech ” is fine and bold. Mr. H. 
Jacob's *' Impression "' is imaginative, but his picture 
of Dieppe shows more real power, truth, and skill in 


composition. The French pictures are overshadowed 
by M. Demachy, and much of the work might have been 
done by Demachy when he was not at his best; but M. 
Dubreuil strikes a strong note in ‘‘ Temps d'Hiver,"" 
and Major Puyo returns to his distinctive style in '' Dans 
le Parc." It is a strong exhibition; how strong few will 
realise, for those who before shrouded themselves in 
gloom and treacle have come out into the light and con- 
quered difficulties by sheer artistic workmanship. Even 
the pictures I have abused would show well in ordinary 
company. 
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AN IMPROVED FORMULA FOR BACHING PLATES. 


Bv RoLAND C. WHITING. 


AE the many little items which assist in making 

mcdern photograpny the success that it is, not a little can 
be said in favour of the backing of dry plates, and it is the 
opinion of many workers that almost every exposure should be 
made upon a backed plate. 

Undoubtedly the plate makers realise the importance of the 
backed plate, for almost all the manufacturers of the better 
brands have placed them on the market, or will make them to 
order. Notwithstanding, however, the facility with which such 
plates may be obtained, the fact remains that the majoritv of 
plates most generally in use do not possess this excellent pre- 
ventive of halation, and a really easy and rapid means of coat- 
ing the plate will no doubt be welcomed by the readers of this 
magazine. 

The chief fault to be found with most of the published 
formule is either that the backing compound takes too long to 
dry, or else is too difficult to remove after the exposure is made. 

l have, however, invented a formula which is not only easy 
to prepare and apply, but which also dries in a few seconds, and 
can be removed as quickly with a piece of rag moistened with 
water. To prepare this compound, obtain some rouge, or what 
is the same thing, though cheaper, some powdered Indian red 
from the oilman. Make this into a paste of the consistencv of 
cream. with some methylated spirit. This is easiest done by 
mixing on a sheet of glass with a knife. When well mixed, add 
a few drops of French polish, well stirring to thoroughly in- 
corporate with the paste; it is then ready for use. Inthe 


place of the polish, ordinary negative varnish may be used. The 
amount of polish to be emploved must be found by experiment, 
adding only a few drops at a time and testing it by actual 
application until sufficient has been added. If too much is used 
it will not be possible to wipe the backing off the plate with only 
water, whilst if sufficient is not added the powder will be wiped 
off with the least touch. When once made up, the solution will 
keep indefinitely if well corked. This backing is absolutely 
opaque, and is of a good non-actinic colour, and can be easily 
applied with a broad, flat camel's-hair brush. 

The application of any of these backing solutions is a messy 
job if not performed in the right way; but the easiest and 
cleanest inethod of doing it 1s with the aid of the following 
contrivance :—Procure a piece of wood such as is used for fret- 
work, and about two inches larger all round than the size of 
the plate to be coated. Cut in the centre of this piece of wood 
a hole, the least shade larger than the plate, and inside this hole 
at each end drive in two pins so that the heads project about 
the eighth of an inch—it will be all the better if the heads are 
cut off. The plate can then be placed inside this hole, resting 
upon the projecting pins, and the contrivance forming a sort of 
frame ; the back of the plate can then be painted with the back- 
ing compound in the manner previously mentioned without also 
coating the tips of-the fingers at the same time. When coated, 
the process of drying can be materially hastened by fanning 
the plate with a piece of card, and when dry the plate can 
straightway be placed in the dark slide and exposed. 
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THE KODAK EXHIBITION 


T Kodak, Ltd., 115, Oxford Street, London, W., there is 
being held an exhibition of photographs taken with the 
Autograflex camera supplied by the firm, and illustrating the great 
advances that have been made in the matter of rapid photography. 
Here we have some fifty prints, all of remarkable sharpness and 
of various subjects, in which high speed is included—jumping 


IN OXFORD STREET. 


motion. This is not the case in a picture of a boat striking the 
water from the chute, for, though the boat and the figure are quite 
as sharp as in the motor race, the feeling of rush and movement is 
by no means lost. 

Combined with the pictures of moving objects is a small exhibi- 
tion of articles in which photographs are made to play a large part 


horses, racing horses, dogs high in the air or leaping over fencing, 
athletic subjects, including several remarkable pictures of incidents 
in the football field. A remarkable picture which, though quite 
ordinary in subject, 1s wonderful in execution and in the half tone 
secured at such high speed, represents a row of men jumping over 
the hurdles at a sports meeting. Perhaps a picture of motors in 
motion at 100 miles an hour on sand is rather too rapidly taken, as 
the cars, though wonderfully sharp, have lost the appearance of 


in home decoration, and a fine screen, suitable for the living room 
or for the reception room of the professional. 

This show will not only be an excellent advertisement for the 
Autograflex, as showing its wonderful powers in the direction of 
speed rendering, but also quite a revelation to the amateur as to 
what high speed subjects are, with his power with a high-class 
reflex camera, and, after all, there is a peculiar charm about speed, 
wherever met with. 
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O one can visit 
Raines and Co.’s, 
specialists in enlarging and 
photographic work at Ealing, 
without feeling that there are one 
or two very strong and distinct 
characteristics of their work and methods 
of business. They are, moreover, charac- 
teristics of great value to their customers, 
and go far to explain the phenomenal 
success which they have met with of late years. 

Those who know anything of the trade-enlarging business are 
aware that carelessness as to the protection and housing of 
customers’ negatives is not unknown, and some of our readers may 
have suffered from the loss of a negative or negatives which had 
been misplaced amongst the hundreds or thousands in the estab- 
lishment, and could not be returned to the owner. Great re- 
grets may have been expressed, but regrets do not give back our 
prized negatives. Now, Messrs. Raines have a system of dupli- 
cate entry and checking, by the aid of which the loss of a nega- 
tive is well-nigh impossible, and if such a thing should happen 
the firm would be the first to detect it, and could locate the place 
where the negative was last seen and the person responsible for it. 
This should give a feeling of security to intending customers, who 
can feel assured that they will receive their negatives back in safety. 

Another characteristic of the firm—and this is perhaps the 
most dominant idea which impresses the visitor as he goes 
round the many different workshops and sees “how it is done "— 
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The Spotting and Mounting-room, Dry-mounting Machine and Guillotine, 
and Merritt Trimmers at Work. 


is the fact of intelligent supervision and the use of the personal 
factor in all matters except those that are merely of a routine 
nature and only call for technical excellence and straightfor- 
ward work. 

How valuable this characteristic is, a little reflection will 
easily show. Let us imayine to ourselves large works devoted to 
the production of photographic prints and negatives. — Here we 
shall find employed an army of men, each man responsible 
for one piece of work, a technical expert in that one department, 
knowing how to do it to perfection, but not necessarily having 
art, or taste, or the eye for effect, but just doing that one thing 
well, and able to turn out faultless prints or negatives to order. 
Such a man can turn out your enlargement or enlarged nega- 
tive or carbon print for you to perfection, but for him to enter 
into your artistic ideas or catch on to vour pictorial inspiration is 
probably impossible, and certainly not to be expected. And 
Messrs. Raines do not expect it; they don't require it, as they 
reserve that for themselves. The heads are men of taste and 
capable of putting into their work much of the pictorial spirit ; 
and when any artistic piece of work is committed to their care 
they give their personal attention to it, and their own pictorial 
sense, combined with the technical and expert skill of their 
workmen, is able to produce the best results that can be educed 
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from the negatives handed to them ‘or treat- 
ment. How valuable a characteristic this 
is for the pictorial worker need not be 2 
urged. Is it a negative that needs enlarging so that the delicate 
atmospheric effect, or the strong note, or the sunlight strength 
be not lost on the one hand or accentuated on the other; is ita 


A Corner of the Counting House. Card Indexing. '' Where the System 
comes from.” 


bromide enlargement, in which the best possible has to be 
educed from the reluctant negative, and the effect, which is all 
too weakly present, coaxed out of it; is it a case of picture 
mounting which will, either by contrast or complement, help to 
show up the better the effect aimed at, the matter is taken in 
hand, the colour scheme settled, and then the technical finishing 
left to the technical worker. It seems to us that the characteristic 
of personal supervision and the introduction of personal taste 
and judgment is of the utmost value to the pictorialist. 

Another valuable characteristic, if it may be called so, is the 
willingness to take trouble and pains unlimited to please cus- 
tomers. This is only business, one may say, but it is very 
pleasant when we come across it in business, and the feeling of 
confidence which it engenders is a valuable asset for the firm. 
To do the best possible for each and to find no trouble in it, to 
willingly take unlimited pains—this we shall find characteristic 
of the heads of the firm, and customers who have once entrusted 
their work to Messrs. Raines are unanimous in thanking them 
for their courtesy and trouble. 

Now, a reader might say, “ Are not these merely your own 
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impressions after a pleasant visit to Messrs. Raines’? Is there 
evidence beyond the opinion which you have formed?" Let 
us take at random one or two specimens from the actual letters 
of correspondents handed to us by the firm. They touch some 
of the characteristics we have mentioned :—‘‘ The negative I sent 
you is one that I have submitted to several big firms, and I sent 
it to you as a test. I consider that your result is perfect both 
as regards the work itself and the great taste in choosing suit- 
able paper and workmanship." One customer sent instruc- 
tions on May 28, and by June 3o a fresh batch of work was 
ordered, with * thanks for the excellent prints, safely received." 
A writer from British Honduras sent a large order for work, 
stating that he had been accustomed to get work done in the 
States, but that the slovenly manner in which it was carried 
out caused him to transfer it to the firm. A photographer who 
is well known by name to the public considers the enlarge- 
ment sent ‘‘ perfection,’ and hopes to use Messrs. Raines as 
often as he wants work of the kind done. The Rev. E. Vernon 
Hanson says he is delighted with the mounting and framing of 
the prints he sent. He considers that they could not possibly 
have been done better or made to show up to greater advan- 
tage. Mr. S. G. Kimber, of Southampton, writes: “ You have 
mounted my portfolio and exhibition prints with great taste, and 
I thank you for your promptness in executing the work." 

These are only samples taken almost at random out of many 
letters shown to us by Messrs. Raines, proving beyond doubt 
fhat the impressions which we took away with us as to the ex- 
cellence of work, directness of personal control, and fine taste 


Interior of one of the Bromide Enlarging-rooms. 


were shared by the public who have availed themselves of 
Messrs. Raines’ help in their photographic work. 

The visit to the works at Ealing is full of interest, and the illus- 
trations which we offer will give some idea of Messrs. Raines’ 
offices, enlarging room, engine and mounting rooms. It does 
not appear to be very profitable merely to describe the dark- 
rooms, retouching-rooms, printing, mounting and enlarging 
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rooms, as well as the frame-making department, which must 
all have somewhat of a family likeness to those of other firms, 
but it may be an indication of the amount of work done to say 
that there are ten enlarging cameras at work. 

The amateur interested in his photographic work, but not 
able, either from want of time or technical knowledge, to print 
from the negatives which he has secured, or mount them in the 
suitable tints and on such colours as the subjects require, must 


Exterior of the same Enlarging-room as is shown in previous sketch. 


surely find in Messrs. Raines just the firm he wants. He can feel 
assured that his negatives are safe and will be duly returned 
to him, thanks to their excellent system of registration. He can 
rest assured that a competent workman will do the technical 
part of his work perfectly, while the necessary taste and judg- 
ment and the personal **factor" will be supplied by one of the 
heads of the firm, and the results which he will secure will give 
great pleasure, and really be an education in making the most 
of his subjects; and no doubt, though it may not be friendly 
to Messrs. Raines to say so, he will learn to do his own 
mounting. 

It should be remembered that in most exhibitions mounting 
and framing are not necessarily to be done by the exhibitor, and 
yet it is vital to the success of even the best picture that they 
should be finished off in the best and most suitable manner. On 
these grounds we recommend our readers to send their exhibition 
prints to Messrs. Raines to deal with and make the most of their 
pictures, and not handicap themselves by trusting to the local 
and often perfectly inexperienced workman, who has little taste, 
or, if he has, can hardly know what the requirements of 
modern photographic exhibitions are. 

Messrs. Raines have our hearty goodwill in the valuable work 
which they are doing for amateur photographers throughout 
the world, and we do not wonder at their success since we have 
had the pleasure of seeing their work and making personal 
acquaintance with the heads of the firm. 


REDUCING PLATINUM PRINTS. 


“(YYER-PRINTED!” That is the cry, possibly followed by other 

remarks if the ladies of the family are well out of the way, 
and another piece of valuable ‘‘ platinotype” paper finds a grave 
in the waters of destruction. 

But that is waste of good stuff, and in these days of cutting 
down expenses, waste cannot be tolerated even in the simplest of 
darkcrooms ; more especially in a case such as this, where it can 
be avoided by the expenditure of little cost and less trouble. 

Remove the over-printed piece of paper when all is ready for its 
development in the usual way, but before placing it in bath No. r, 
lay it in a dish containing a weak solution of carbonate of soda. It 
is advisable not to use ordinary household washing soda, which is, 
of course, nominally the carbonate, because it is so frequently 
sophisticated, to put it mildly, with other matters that d+ not go 


well with platinum papers. Do hot forget also that the cook's 
* carbonate of soda"' is really the bicarbonate, and though very 
useful for cakes or dyspepsia, would be of no use here. The 
strength of the solution should be !4 oz. pure dry sodium carbonate 
to the pint of distilled water. 

During the time it is in the soda the print must be very closely 
watched, for the reduction is complete in from 5 to 20 seconds, 
the actual time depending, of course, upon the extent of the over- 
exposure. As soon as it has acquired a normal appearance, lift it 
out, rinse for a few moments in water, and develop in the ordinary 
way. 

Prints treated by this method are in no respect different in 


appearance from ordinary ones, and are just as permanent. 
FRED. G. PALMER. 
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Hove, Worthing, and Southsea Camera Clubs had a very suc- 
cessful combined outing on September 14. Picturesque Bosham was 
the chosen place, and the sun setting over the end of the creek 


afforded exceptional 
large number of 
the party. 


opportunities for good studies, and a 
exnosures were made by the members of 
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NOTIONS OF 


At the present time many of the chief questions as re- 
gards radioactivity are still quite in abeyance, the relations 
between the various radioactive “elements” being 
apparently far more doubtful than two years ago, but this 
sort of recognition of uncertainty is so often, in matters 
of physical science, a precursor of definite progress, that 
we may look upon it as a good symptom, a sign of real pro- 
gress. In physical science, error or false theory seldom 
or never leads the worker out of the right way, but rather 
leads him into the true road, that of experiment; or, as 
Bacon put it, questioning nature. Thus the foundation of 
modern chemistry is the Phlogiston theory of Stahl, as it 
was an investigation into the truth of this theory which led 
to the discovery of oxygen by Priestley, and decomposition 
of the alkalis by Davy. Bacon puts the case well in point- 
ing out that truth evolves more rapidly from error than from 
chaos. To return, however, to the starting point, Giesel's 
recent doubts and conjectures as to radioactive materials. 
He considers (Journal of the Chemical Society, 1907, p. 597 
of general abstracts) that radioactinium resembles the 
metals of the alkaline earths, and he considers that the 
observation of Debierne that actinium is closely related to 
thorium is incorrect. Actinium is not precipitated together 
with thorium from a mixture of the rare earths in pitch- 
blende, but remains with the ccrium earths, more particu- 
larly with lanthanum. The author was unable to confirm 
Boltwood's contention that radium is slowly formed from 
actinium. A strongly radioactive emanium preparation, 


Stopping Minu e Holes in the Negative Film. 

For this purpose A fol/o recommends the native sulphide of 
antimony, ground very finely with water, a minute quantity of 
the paste being applied to the negative with the point of a fine 
penknife. If the paste fails to adhere satisfactorily a remedy 
may be found in the use of a trace of powdered resin frictioned 
on the film. 


The Limit of Use in the Case of Fixing Baths. 

There is an old rule and an excellent one, applicable to the 
fixation both of plates and of prints, this being to fix 
thoroughly in the first or main bath, this fixation being for 
plates about twice the time required for rendering the film 
visually clear, and then allowing a short time in an entirely 
fresh fixing bath. Even the first will, by many persons, be 
made freshly for each occasion; but on the other hand, there 
are persons who use the sodium hyposulphite less liberally, and 
these may be interested in a test by MM. the Lumière Brothers 
and Sevewetz for a point at which the fixing bath should be 
definitely and finally discarded. If a few drops are poured on 
a sheet of blotting-paper, and the spot becomes brown when 
exposed to the air for a few hours, the bath should be 
discarded. 


Rectilinears versus Anastigmats. 


Dr. Evershed, in lecturing on lenses at a recent meeting of the 
South London Photographic Society, is reported to have said that 
for ordinary every-day work he would prefer a second-hand rapid 
rectilinear lens by a maker of high repute, to a cheap anastigmat. 
The significance of this remark may be realised when it is remem- 
bered that for work at usual angles, or such angles as involve a 
focal length of about one and a half the greater dimension of the 
plate, the special qualities of the anastigmat are scarcely in evi- 
dence, while the broad cone of light passed by the high-class anas- 
tigmat may lead to almost specular reflection from some portion of 
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which had been kept for four years, was dissolved in hydro- 
chloric acid, and the sulphuric acid then added. If radium 
were present, it would have been in the precipitate obtained. 
The amount obtained was too small for spectrographic in- 
vestigation, but was exceedingly active. The activity, 
however, did not increase as it would have done had radium 
been present, but decreased at a rate characteristic for radio- 
actinium. The actinium emanation decomposes to give a 
new emanation, which, from the observations quoted, must 
have an extraordinarily long life. The author confirms 
Debierne’s observation that actinium may be converted into 
helium. 

Herr Jodlbauer finds that the decomposition of the so- 
called Eder’s solution (a mixture of mercuric chloride and 
ammonium oxalate), on exposure to light, is about eighty 
tirees more rapid in the absence of oxygen than it is when 
the solution is fully saturated with oxygen, but in both 
cases the decomposition products are the same, calomel, 
carbon dioxide, and ammonium chloride; further, these 
products are found in the same ratio in each case. 

The same investigator has also studied the photochemical 
decomposition of ferric oxalate, and he finds that in this 
case also, oxygen acts as a retarder, and this fact may pos- 
sibly lead to practical results in connection with printing 
methods which involve the use of ferric oxalate. Herr 
Jodlbauer finds that the amount of ferrous salt precipitated 
when ferric tartrate solutions are exposed to light is greater 
in the absence than in the presence of oxygen. 


the interior of the camera, while in the case of many of the cheap 
anastigmats the elements of adventitious light and flare may be 
adverse factors. Often the general worker, who has a rectilinear 
or symmetrical by a good maker, finds that he has lost, not gained, 
by replacing it with a cheap anastigmat, unless he happens to do 
work of a kind which necessitates an anastigmat. 


Etched Writing on Glass. 


It is a great convenience for the photographer to be able to write 
as freely on the back margins of his negatives and on his bottles 
as with ink on paper, and some of the fluoric inks now sold very 
nearly give this facility, but the writing must be allowed to drv 
on the glass, and remain half an hour before the waste material is 
wiped off. The following mixture, recommended in Photo- 
graphische Industrie, forms a useful ink:—Fluoride sodium, 
86 grammes; sulphate potassium, 7 grammes; water, 500 c.c. 
Dissolve and mix with chloride of zinc 14 grammes and hydro- 
chloric acid 65 grammes, in water 500 c.c. The mixture may be 
slightly thickened with gum, and the glass should be free from 
all traces of grease. 


Restoring Old, Faded Silver Prints. 

A note in Apollo refers to bichromate of potassium acidified 
with hydrochloric acid, used to convert the silver which forms 
the image into chloride of silver, and when the bleaching is 
complete, washing well and developing with hydroquinone developer, 
after which the print must again be well washed. As a chlorinating 
mixture the following is recommended : —Potassium bichromate, r5 
grammes; common salt, 7 grammes; hydrochloric acid, 2 c.c. ; 
water, 450 c.c.; but in a mixture of this kind much latitude is 
allowable. Another wav of intensifying faded silver prints is by the 
physical intensification method, this process being more especially 
applicable to old developed prints on matt paper, such as 
Talbotypes. Particulars of the method will be found in all books 
on the wet-collodion process. 
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Under this heading we shall, as occasion demands, keep our readers advised of anything new in connection 


with Colour in 


A Stage in Advance with the One-Plate Method: The 
Warner-Powrie Process. 


In the last issue of the British Journal of Photography, 
for the 13th inst., is to be found a long and detailed account 
of remarkable progress in connection with a method due 
to the joint labours of Mr. Powrie and Miss Warner. The 
colour-screen, which is situated between the film and the 
glass, consists of extremely fine parallel lines in the usual 
colour sequence (red, green, blue), these lines not being 
ruled on the glass, but being printed photographically by 
the following ingenious process, which allows of the produc- 
tion of clearly defined lines from one-six-hundredth of an 
inch to, perhaps, a two-thousandth, and the finer Warner- 
Powrie screens are said to show no structure bv ordinary 
unassisted vision. The screen itself is not a ruling, but 
rather a series of photographic impressions from a ruling or 
grating, the sensitive material being a bichromated colloid, 
and after washing out, the relief lines are stained. The opera- 
tions are repeated with a slight shift of the grating for the 
second colour, again for the third colour. It is said that 
the manufacture of the screens can be carried out almost 
automatically and by the aid of machinery, and at so low 
à cost that screens of quarter-plate size may be produced 
ata cost of twopence. Coating with emulsion and de- 
velopment do not appear to vary in principle from the 
corresponding operation in the case of the Lumiére Auto- 
chrome method, but the new method may be usefully 
stopped at the negative stage for many purposes, as the 
svstem of parallel colour lines makes it possible to repro- 
duce or print on the basis of each colour affecting the 
full required area of the receiving surface. The principle 
of this extended printing may be briefly indicated at this 
stage by the following explanation. A blue line on the 
fnished heliochrome may be bounded on each side by a 
completely black or opaque line, hence if a print is made 
on a mixed black paper in the ordinary way, the blue will 
be rendered by two black lines for each blue line, and 
the colour reproduction may be almost lost in gloom. When 
the colour screen consists of lines rather than grains, the 
colour effect may be made to cover by the simple expedient 
of placing the heliochromic printing-out paper a little dis- 
tance from the original, and giving three exposures ; either 
by three lights coming from suitable directions, or by print- 
ing with one light and with three positions of the printing- 
frame in relation to the light. The same principle is 
applicable to obtaining a set of three perfectly covered 
negatives for triple heliochromy, from the single or original 
Warner-Powrie positive. 


Misprints in Instructions for Autochrome Work. 


Our recent note on this subject mav be supplemented by 
a reference to the comments of Dr. Neuhauss, who, writing 
in No. 16 of the Photographische Rundschau for 1907 
(p. 193), refers to an official German translation of the 


Photography. 


instructions in which the correction has been carried too 
far, 30 grammes of both pyrogallic acid and citric acid 
being ordered. Thus this German instruction orders 30 
grammes of each to the litre, the French instructions 3 
grammes of each to the litre; but is the correct prescrip- 
tion that corresponding to a tube of mixed '' pyro " and 
citric acid sent out by Messrs. Lumiére, or 3 grammes of 
'* pyro "' and 30 grammes of citric acid? It is noticeable that 
Photographie Industrie of September 4 gives the ‘‘ correct "' 
instructions (p. 1.050), and it is also interesting to note that 
one of the English technical papers that published the 
misleading or incorrect instructions now seeks to cover its 
lapse by pleading that the mixture in which the citric acid 
is only 3 grammes to the litre wil] intensifv within the 
prescribed time. True, but it will deposit silver far too 
freelv, and in ordinary cases cloud the result. A reference 
to this matter will be found in the editorial * Notes anc 
Comments" on page 285. 


Composite Colour Screen. 


Another recent patent is that of MM. Berthon and Gambs, 
of Lyons, for the making of composite colour screens by 
laving a suitable textile, made with transparent filaments, 
on the glass plate, but the colour threads may give two 
colours and the filling of the interstices with a paste or colour 
mixture may give a third. 


Direct Hydrotype Printing from the Triad of Negatives. 


Mr. H. W. Donisthorpe, who is one of our old photographic 
workers, also a pioneer in cinematography and in other ways, 
announces a new printing process which depends on making 
the opaque parts of the negative impermeable to certain 
dves, by the use of a special solution. The negative, being 
now soaked in a dye bath, becomes a hydrotype printing 
plate. A pamphlet descriptive of this method, and ex- 
plaining its application to monochrome and trichrome 
printing, may be had from Mr. Donisthorpe, Combedown, 
Bath. 


Earlier Hydrotype Methods. 


The idea of using the original negatives as hydrotype plates 
for three-colour heliochromy is not new, and some years ago 
we summarised the history of such processes, and treated in 
detail some of the more important. Those interested should 
refer to p. 186 of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER for Septem- 
ber 3rd, 1903 ; also p. 206, September 10, 1903, and p. 246, 
September 24, 1903. 


Autochrome Plates. 


Messrs. Adams and Co. still have a good supply of these, 
together with screens, developers, etc., and are not advancing 
prices on account of the difficulty in obtaining them. The 
cost is 5s. for a box of four 9 by 12 cm., and 106. for a 
box of four 13 by 18 cm. 


— À*4———— 


Instruction in Photography.—A course of lectures on Photo- 
graphy is to be given at the ‘Oliver Goldsmith" L.C.C. Com- 
mercial School, Peckham Road, S.E., on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days, commencing September 18. The fee for the whole course, 
from September to June, is half-a-crown, and a full syllabus of 
the course can be obtained from the Principal, Mr. A. Pinhorn, at 
the above address. The course is a very full one and especially 
suited to those who are anxious to take the examinations of the 


London Chamber of Commerce and City Guilds. T.ectures com- 
mence at 7.30 p.m. to 8.45 p.m., and are to be followed bv 
practical work in the dark-room, etc., until ro p.m. Students of 
this class have access to a local enlarging-room for private work. 
The scholarships awarded last year by the London Chamber of 
Commerce were all obtained bv students from this class, The 
school is easv of access, as the electric trams from the bridges pass 
the door. ` 
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NEW addition to the list 
A of Messrs. Burroughs and 
Wellcome’s “Tabloid”? pro- 
ductions is always an event of 
a “== interest to the photographer, 
as he is assured that he will 
find something not only of good quality and capacity in itself, but 
also of real value as an aid to his photographic work. Intensification 
by bleaching in a solution of hydrochloric acid and potassium bi- 
z and a subsequent redevelopment has been a well known 
and well used process for years. This process has been greatly 
simplified by the researches of Messrs. Burroughs and Wellcome, 
and the use of the hydrochloric acid dispensed with, without in 
any way impairing the extent or reliability of its action. 

‘Tabloid ” Chromium Intensifier simply requires dissolving in 
water. It intensifies by adding chromium to the original silver 
image, and gives in one application as great intensification as any 
of the highly poisonous mercury formule hitherto in use. It 


BURROUGHS AND WELLCOME'S “TABLOID " 
CHROMIUM INTENSIFIER. 


possesses the further great advantage that the operation may 


be repeated several times with an increase of intensification each 
time. 

“ Tabloid” Chromium Intensifier is especially notable for its 
value in the intensification of lantern slides and bromide prints, for 
which the mercury intensifiers are usually unsuitable. 

As to the methods of use. One * Tabloid " Chromium Intensifier is 
dissolved in two ounces of water; the plate is immersed, and the 
dish gently rocked until the negative takes a buff tint; it is then 
well washed for ten to thirty minutes, until the yellow stain dis- 
appears, and then redeveloped with any “ Tabloid" developer. We 
give these instructions as we received and used them ourselves, and 
they will be found perfectly reliable in action. Repeating the process 
ensures greater density, in which case use ** Tabloid " amidol as the 
redeveloper. A bottle of “ Tabloid” Chromium Intensifier (con- 
taining twenty-five tabloids, capable of making fifty ounces of 
intensifier) costs 1s., and as each solution can be used repeatedly 
until exhausted, it is exceedingly economical in use. 


— + + 


“VEROTYPE” 


ROM Mr. C. A. Rudowsky, of 89, Chiswell Street, London, 

E.C., we have received samples of the new “ Verotvpe"' gas- 
light paper, which in texture and appearance aims at being a sub- 
stitute for matt c.c. paper. As this paper is somewhat extra 
sensitive for a gaslight paper, care should be exercised in filling the 
frame, which should be done by a yellow light. A negative of 
average density requires from ten to thirty seconds, at twelve inches 
from an ordinary gas flame, and the following developer acted 
well in our hands, and is specially recommended by the inventor: — 


GASLIGHT PAPER. 


As this paper is very susceptible, it is well always to transfer it 
from the developer direct into a hardening bath, which may be 
composed as follows : — 


Distilled water 


EU 24 OZ 
AU: vado er esca elvadtencen x A hers 14-2] oz 
Aeee CIE Mt C 4 oz 


though a ten per cent. solution of formalin acts as well and is easier 
to make up. A few drops of ten per cent. bromide solution added 


Distilled water «udieieespe co ee te ER EU ELE URP ee Porte etae 24 Oz. to developer causes warmer tones to be obtained, but excess of 
Sodium carbonate (crystallised) | ........................ 3 Oz. bromide destroys the purity of the tones obtained. Keep the solu- 
Sodium sulphite (recrystallised) .......................-. 11 oz. tions at an even temperature. 
Metol 2uspeissscaset otv iae du Ed E I been ia Petr eat tad 24 gr. A trial might well be made of this new gaslight paper, which is 
Hydroquinone .............. eene enne 72 gr. rapid in action, clean in working, and a useful addition to our 
While the fixing bath should be one in ten. printing media. 
—— 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 
THE HENDERSON AWARD. 


HE committee of the above association have fixed the roth 
of October, 1907, as the final date for receiving papers in 
connection with the above award for the current year. The 
award (which is open to the photographic world) is of the value 
of 45, and it may at the will of the recipient take the form of 
either cash, a gold medal, a silver or bronze medal and part 
cash, or apparatus. It is made yearly, for the best paper upon 
a photo-chemical or kindred subject, and short abstracts of suit- 
able papers should be sent to the hon. secretary as early as 
possible. 


We are informed that the association is making a very special 
effort to double the number of members, in order that its work 
may be carned on, if possible, with even greater success than 
hitherto, the desire of the committee being that the L. and P.P.A. 
shall become a monument to its founder (the late A. L. Hender- 
son), who died on the sth July of this year. Visitors are 
ever welcome at the meetings, on Thursdays at 8 p.m., at the 
White Swan, Tudor Street, E.C., and the hon. secretary, Mr. 
Ernest Human (of 43, Whitta Road, Manor Park, E.), will gladly 


answer all enquiries. 


== 9*9 


The ‘‘ Camera Club for Amateurs," a monthly postal club, of 
which Mr. E. Fawssett, 20, Osborne Terrace, Gosforth, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, is secretary, is organising, in connection with the club, a 
special OPEN holiday competition—a print in any process, of any 
subject, mounted on paper not exceeding 12 in. by 9 in., taken on 
a recent holiday, accompanied by a short description of the sub- 
ject, or the holiday in general, not exceeding 250 words. The 
* last day? is September 30. The secretary will answer any further 


questions, and also announces several vacancies for permanent 
membership. 


Croydon Camera Club.—The ninth exhibition of the club will be 
held in the Croydon Art Galleries from November 20 to 27. 
Entries close November 6, and full particulars may be obtained 
from the hon. secretary, Mr. H. T. Dodsworth, Enmore House, 
Woodside Green, South Norwood. 
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INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE, 


In order to relieve the pages of “ The Amateur Photographer " of Answers 
to questions and Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order 
lo save correspondents the disappointment of delay which the crowded 
condition of our pages often renders unavoidable, a selection only of the 
Answers are published, the remainder being answered FREE by POST. e 

All questions must be written legibly, with name and full postal address / 
of the enquirer (not for publication), and questions or prins MUST e 
BE ACCOMPANIED BY THE ENQUIRY COUPON (SEE 
ADVERTISEMENT PAGE xxii) and addressed to the Editor, 

* [he Amateur Photographer." 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


m ach | i m 


Fixing Prints before Toning. be poured on it as is possible without its running over the edge of 
the plate. When set, it should be dried in a warm room (free from 
dust and daylight) and used as soon as it is dry. Print under the 
negative, in direct sunlight, until a negative of equal density gives 
a fully printed image on collodio-chloride paper. Wash the exposed 
plate in cold water until full relief is obtained, and then put on 
Fix the print before immersion in the combined bath, then one side until surface dry. Then brush it with a soft brush, charged 


I find that in using a good combined toning and fixing bath 
for P.O.P., the tone I require—a warm brown—appears almost 
immediately. Please say how it is possible to fix this tone so 
that it remains the same when washed. F. D. 


transfer it to the combined bath, removing it when toned. lightly with linseed oil, and pour over it a thin cream of plaster of 
Paris. Pass a camel-hair brush over the surface of the mould 
Bichromate Bleaching and Redevelopment. (beneath the plaster), to remove air bells, and then let it stand until 


set. Then strip the relief. 
I read in vour paper about two vears ago how to intensifv 


negatives with bichromate, but have lost the journal with it 


in. I should be much obliged if vou will tell me how to do it. Tank Experiments for Lantern Show. 


E. M. I am shortly to give a lantern exhibition, and should much 
l B . 
Bleach the negative in the following : — like to include some chemical experiments, such as I have seen 
Bones beirom ae at the Polytechnic. Can you tell me of a few, or where to get 
> MLC è esasoss.s.ocooooaopovosoosaeno TIPP 5 al: ; e 1, ? z, : 
Hydrochloric acid (s.g. 160) .................... eese I minim. particu , F IRVINE 
Water MI P 1 Oz. Hepworth’s “ Book of the Lantern” (by post 3s. rod.) will well 


repay perusal on account of the many varied experiments that are 
given in it. Among them we may mention— 

THE GENERATION OF livpROGEN.—Fill the tank with dilute 
sulphuric acid (acid 1 part, water 8 parts), and add a few pieces of 
granulated zinc. 

eas CARBONIC AcID Gas.—This can be shown as a product of the 

Permanent Printing Processes. lungs by filling the tank with lime water which, if properly filtered, 
Kindly inform me the most permanent printing process, to will be perfectly clear. Upon breathing into it through a glass tube 

be carried out in daylight or electric light. F. M. D. (closing the nose), bubbles of air will rise, and the liquid will rapidly 


The platinotype process is undoubtedly the most entitled to the Ue oun proving the presence of carbonic acid by the forma- 
term * permanent,". although the carbon process runs it close. tion of carbonate of lime. 


Both are daylight processes, but can be also printed by suitable arti- Acip AND ALKALINE Pe a be shown by nang 
ficial light. © a solution of litmus and adding (drop by drop) any strong acid— 


which will redden the liquid. The addition of liquid ammonia will 
i i convert the red solution to a deep blue. 

Copyright Question. : ACTION OF BLEACHING PowDER.— Fill the tank with a solution 
A person went to a firm of photographers in the West End of indigo, acidified with sulphuric acid. When adding a solutioa 
and ordered a number of photographs. A negative was made of bleaching powder, the acid will liberate the chlorine and discharge 
and the number of prints required sent in, and paid for in the — the blue colour of the indigo. 
ordinary way. The following words are printed on the back of DEVELOPMENT OF A PHOTOGRAPHIC IMAGE —This may be easily 
each mount, “This photograph may not be copied without the done if a tank with yellow glass be used, or a ferrous oxalate 
permission of Messrs. The negative is preserved, from developer be employed. A chloride (not bromide) lantern plate 
which further copies or enlargements may be obtained at anv should be chosen, owing to the transparency of the film. For this 
time.” (r) To whom does the copyright of the photograph experiment it is better to use a closed tank having a small funnel- 
belong? (a) Is it necessary to obtain the consent of the photo- — shaped opening at the top for receiving the developer, and a tap (or 
graphers in order to make a copy of the print, provided one pinch cock) at the bottom for drawing it off. In this case develop- 
has the consent of the sitter? P. L. ment and fixing may be shown consecutively without removing the 

(1) If vou refer to the person's own portrait (as we presume), the plate. 

copyright belongs to the sitter who ordered and paid for them. (2) 


Then wash well and re-develop in a solution made by dissolving 
fie grains of amidol in one ounce of ten per cent. solution of 
sodium sulphite. Then wash for thirty minutes. Any other 
developer may be used if preferred. 


Certainly not. Hydroquinone and Formalin Developer. 
. : (1) How is formalin used as an accelerator with hvdroquinone? 
Plaster Reliefs by Swelled Gelatine. I am told that such a develeper is used for black and white 
Please give instructions for making photo-reliefs in plaster of reproductions. (2) Factor, please? OPERATOR. 
Paris by the swelled gelatine process. FRANCAIS. (1) Distilled water ........... eee 30 oz. 
Soak fifty parts of gelatine in plenty of water for some hours, Peu Sulphit E rederierna amet cota ne 5 Oz. 
drain it and melt bv gentle heat. Add two parts of potassium eee CHA db Sak Ad a ROS a AE. $ 02. 
bichromate dissolved in forty-eight parts of water, the hot gelatine Oftmali x 3 (PP RCQAME DITS ET a dea EER j oz. 


solution being constantly stirred and kept warm. A sheet of stout Gives clear lines and great density. (2) We have not established it; 
glass should be levelled and as much of the gelatine solution should better make a few experiments, trying 5 as a basis. 
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By MANCUNIUM. 


HOTOGRAPHIC matters in the North-West are now waking 
up in earnest, and society life is already active; there never 

i. z 4 s E R M 
was a time when more energy, thought, and good, practical results 
were displayed in the district than at the present time. 


Many local pictorial workers are busy on “‘oil-printing,” and we 


have seen some excellent results. We hear of excellent tips and 
wrinkles given to one another by these oily enthusiasts, and we 
even came across one mad “oiler” carrying samples of a dirty, 
sticky compound called ink, carefully wrapped up in paper, and 
trotting it out to all other “oilers”? as “the correct stuff, while 
I hear that a local medical practitioner, who is “mad on oil, 
at present threatens to clean his brushes on any P.O.P. prints that 
he comes across at any local exhibitions. 


I have been privileged to inspect the new folio of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Union gathered together by that untiring 
worker, Dr. A. T. Laken. The last folio received high praise from 
our editor, but this one is miles in frent; the lessons from the last 
year’s folio have been well learned, and this is what is wanted— 
good for the workers and encouragement for the officials to show 
their labours have not been in vain. A vast number of prints were 
sent in, and the standard set by the judges was a high one, so that 
to those who had prints rejected we may say that it does not follow 
that they were bad ee any means; in fact, the pictures that have 
been rejected would have been considered well worthy of a place 
in last year's folio. We hope this will go on still higher, and make 
it an even greater honour than at present to be represented in the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Union Folio. 


The handsome and comfortable rooms of the Liverpool Amateur 
Photographic Society are now undergoing cleaning and re-decora- 
tion, and I hear a most attractive list of lectures has been got 


~ 


NOTES FROM THE NORTH-WEST. 


together for the winter session. 


We.shall have something more to 
say about these at a later date. 


Speaking of Liverpool reminds one of the New Dock Offices, as 
seen from the river. Before the last Northern Exhibition was held 
two very successful pictures were taken of these fine buildings bv 
Messrs. C. Whitehead and C. F. Inston, the former securing one of 
the pictorial plaques at the hands of the judges for his fine work. 
It is not surprising that these should find many imitators, for since 
that date thousands of plates have been exposed upon this noble 
pile, and we cannot blame the workers for it. There are many 
styles yet, in pictorial form, that it is possible to present them in to 
us, but we wish at this point to protest against the ‘‘ usual thing" ; 
one is in fear of what will happen at the local exhibition during the 
coming season. We would advise secretaries putting in a clause: 
* Pictures of the Dock Office, Liverpool, are debarred, unless 
thev show some special method of treatment." 


The Manchester Amateurs opened the winter session on Tues- 
day last with two important items. In addition to a members’ 
open lantern show, Mr. W. H. Machin showed the results he had 
obtained on the new Autochrome plates, and described his method 
of working the same; a very large and interested audience was 
the result. This was followed by Mr. J. D. Berwick, who intro- 
duced the subject of ** Figure Studies.” He illustrated his remarks 
with a very fine set of lantern slides, in which figures were intro- 
duced; his many points were of great interest and value. 


We hear of many Lancashire workers who have submitted pictures 
for selection to the “ Royal” and * Salon," and of these we hope 
to speak in a special note at an early date. 


— 


POURING DEVELOPER ON THE PLATE. 
To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Sig,—In two recent issues you allude to the difficulty that 
some amateurs find in pouring the developer on the plate, and also 
in vour little book, “ To Make Bad Negatives into Good," you also 
allude to it and suggest a remedy of first pouring the developer into 
the dish and then slipping the plate in. But to all those who 
experience this initial difficulty (and I know there are some), I would 
suggest to first place the plate in the dish, to which cold water has 
been previously poured, and then on draining off the water it is ‘‘as 
easy as falling off a log” to successfully flood the plate with the 
developer.—Yours, etc., LAWRENCE CHING, Captain. R.N. 

Launceston. 


—— 


The Bristol Photographic Club.—The second annual exhibition 
of this club will be held from October 5 to October 12, in the 
Bristol Academy of Arts, and in addition to the awards, which 
consist of bronze plaques and certificates, the committee has 
decided to purchase a certain number of the medalled works. 
Entry forms may be had on application to Mr. Jas. S. Guthrie, 
23, Berkeley Square, Clifton, Bristol, which must be received 
by September 23. The exhibits themselves must be delivered by 
September 30. The judges are Messrs. F. M. Sutcliffe (pictorial), 


and Abel Lewis (technical), but there is also a local selection 
committee, consisting of Messrs. J. Fisher, Percy Lewis, and 
Fred Marsh. The committee are determined that it shall not be 
said that the judging was hastily performed, and have therefore 
arranged that Mr. Sutcliffe shall devote two whole days to the 
work. It is to be hoped that Bristol will not succeed in setting 
the fashion, or judges willing to serve will be few and hard to 
find. Suppose an exhibition consists of, say, 300 pictures, ready 
hung on the walls; anyone who has had experience will at the 
end of a few hours arrive at as just a decision as he is capable 
of making, and double the time or even whole days would not 
alter his judgment. Having thoroughly examined the pictures, 
he unconsciously ignores all but a very few, and if a further 
critical examination of these few does not enable him to decide 
upon their respective merits, what is there that a judge should 
find out atter days of contemplation? 


Terme of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer," 
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NOTES AND 


R. CHAS. W. GAMBLE, who will be 
known to not a few of our readers as at 
one time instructor at the: Polytechnic in 
Regent Street, but who is now director 
of the photographic department at the 
Manchester Municipal School of Tech- 

nology, sends us a copy of his syllabus for the 
coming season. The work carried on in the school 
is varied and comprehensive, including pure, photo- 
graphy, photo-engraving, letterpress printing, litho- 
graphy, and bookbinding—a_ sufficiently extensive 
programme. Those who know anything of Mr. 
Gamble’s work in London will congratulate Manchester 
on having such a competent and successful lecturer at 
the head of the photographic department of its Municipal 
School of Technology. 
eG E e 


Three kinds of evidence are cited in the Standard to 
prove the absolutely desirable and satisfactorv state of 
the Chicago and other meat or food factories. First we 
are told that ''these photographs show the fac- 
tory to be a marvel of cleanliness." This sounds 
wel. Then we are told that a certain eminent person 
is at the head, and that this is a guarantee; while in 
another case we read that ‘‘ the scrupulous care and 
cleanliness which obtain in the factories may be said to 
bea matter of common knowledge.” 


eo & & 


Newspapers during the past week or so have rather 
tended to deprecate the too obtrusive side of photo- 
graphy; and more particularly they urge that the photo- 
grapher who stationed himself on the pulpit steps of Holy 
Trinity Church, Sloane Street, in order to secure a 
photograph of a fashionable wedding, was very much out 
of his proper place. Then we find cited the ill- 
mannered doings of the beach photographer who annovs 
ladies when bathing; and again we have remarks on the 
unseemly rush of snapshotters on the occasion of the 
shocking motor mishap at Brooklands; while as a climax 
Truth blossoms out in verses on the ‘‘ Camera Cad e 
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and another newspaper deals with the old question, 
'' Is Photography an Art? ” by the reply, '' No; it is a 
nuisance, indeed, an abominable nuisance." Happily 
there are very few users of the camera who are strangers 
to all sense of gentlemanly feeling or decency; but these 
few bring the whole craít into disrepute. 


eG & 

In Public Opinion there may be found the views of 
Mr. H. S. Mendelssohn, the portrait photographer, on 
character in the human face, and he traces the charac- 
teristics as much to the ancestors as the individual, thus 
illustrating one of the old but disputed dictums, that it 
takes at least three generations to make a gentleman. 
Mr. Mendelssohn contends that it is position which tells 
favourably, and strife for position which degrades the 
features. He says: '' Those to whom rank and social 
position have come naturally have no all-consuming 
ambitions for the things that others are scrambling after, 
and they often produce an altruistic type of character, 
and, when that is there, there is no finer mould for the 
features. ” 

e &g & 

It is always well to be sure of one's facts before giving 
an explanation or making remarks, an often-mentioned 
illustration being afforded by the storv of the merrv 
monarch who asked the learned men of the newly formed 
Royal Society to explain why there is no increase of 
weight when a live gold fish is put into a vase of water 
balanced on a scale. Many explanations were forth- 
coming, but at last someone more astute than the rest 
tried the experiment. Similarly Professor Lombroso 
has been discoursing on the characteristics of a notorious 
murderer as disclosed by a photograph of the person's 
hands; but he took no precautions to verify the basic 
fact, and it turned ov’ .hat the hands shown in the photo- 
graph belonged to .. quite harmless person. 


e F & 


There are strange pleas for the photograph. The 
Ayrshire Post reports how a local council went 
periodically to inspect the water-works, and on these 
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occasions the councillors were photographed, at a cost 
‘not over £5." Why these persons should be photo- 
graphed at the expense of the ratepayers is hard to 
understand, although photographic records of engineer- 
ing details may be perhaps considered a reasonable 
expenditure, especially if a part of some systematic 
record scheme. 
© & & 

The portrait, as such, may be distinctly useful as an 
aid to newspaper correspondence, as when there is a 
letter advocating some drastic innovation, and it is 
merely signed ‘‘ John Smith," no trace of the writer’s 
personality is made apparent; but if John Smith's 
portrait accompanies his suggestion, a new interest 
arises, as there is certainly some germ of truth in 
physiognomy, although perhaps not so much truth as its 
apostle, Lavater, believed. The Daily Mirror (Septem- 
ber 24, 1907, p. 4) deserves credit for acting in accord- 
ance with this sentiment, and reproducing the portrait 
of Mr. J. W. C. Renton alongside his suggestion that 
every pedestrian should carry a tin can filled with gun- 
cotton, so that if a motor-car knocks him over, the 
motor-car shal] be automatically demolished. Motor 
papers, please copy : we mean please copy the portrait 
of Mr. Renton and his original suggestion as thev 
appear in the Daily Mirror. 

E © s 

Many Londoners are well acquainted with the parish 

church of Edgware, a building with many associations, 
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and having a square stone tower and angle turrets which 
go back to thirteen hundred and odd, and it has been 
conjectured that the original church was actually a part 
of the old monastery of St. John of Jerusalem, which 
was so long a halting-place for ecclesiastics on their 
way to and from St. Albans. The rebuilding of Edg- 
ware church in 1765, and the restoration in 1845 or later, 
appear to have been accompanied by excavations which 
not only caused water to accumulate, but almost laid 
bare some of the coffins, so the church has now been 
declared insanitary, and it is closed, the vicar holding 
the services in the school-house. Before the alterations, 
whatever form they may take, many readers may like 
to secure photographs of the church as it is at present, 
both as regards exterior and interior; the closing for 
sanitary reasons being probably not so rigidly quaran- 
tine-like as to stand in the way of camera records. 
o o5 8 

Sometimes the amateur may wish to set a camera to 
snap or expose at some prearranged time, and, as Mr. 
Mackenstein points out in a recent issue of the Bulletin 
of the French Photographic Society, this may often be 
done bv tying the shutter mechanism back (any detent 
being withdrawn, of course) by the smouldering wick or 
tinder-cord used bv smokers in connection with certain 
lighting devices. The rate of smouldering being known, 
the requisite length of cord is allowed to hang down 
and the end is kindled. When the smouldering spark 
reaches the knot, the shutter snaps. 


— 


A DEVICE FOR PHOTOGRAPHING BRASSES. 


Siz,—I have been photographing some monumental “ brasses ” 
lately for a friend, who prefers photographs to rubbings, 
as the former give presentments of the surrounding stones, which 
the latter do not. Be this as it may, ‘“‘ brasses" are not easy sub- 
jects for the photographer, especially when the “brass”? is on the 
floor in a corner close to the wall. Indeed, so awkward did I find 


- 
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Stand being used for Photographing a 
Brass ” close to the Wall. 


Stand being used for Photographing a '' Brass” 


To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


it that I constructed a special stand for my camera, that to a great 
extent obviated the difficulty. I enclose you prints which, I think, 
show clearly the arrangement. Possibly your readers might be 
interested in them.—Yours, etc., 

T. A. GERALD STRICKLAND, 


Kensington Gore, S.W. 
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CRITICISED. 


By THE EDITOR . 
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criticisms concerning any prints submitted to us, 

together with advice for their improvement; but, as 
already announced, we occasionally make a selection, as on 
the present occasion, of such prints for the purpose of re- 
producing them; the remarks thereon seeming likely to 
prove generally useful. Readers sending prints for criticism 
who desire to exempt them from such possible selection are 
requested to kindly say so. 


A. A. L.—No. 1. Here is a correspondent who sends two 
prints, and asks that they may be criticised severely. Well, we 
do not usually mince matters, because we are sure that we can 
be of most use by speaking quite frankly, and it would not be really 
kind to lead a reader to consider his print a good one if it is not, 
because, if he persevere, he is certain to find out eventually how 
we have deceived him. It is only fair to say that in No. 1 some 
care seems to have been used to take advantage of the repeated 
curved lines formed by the water and the banks, but it would have 
been better to have cut about an inch or rather more off the 
bottom, so that the line formed by the nearer bank should end 
about the middle of the base, instead of running out in the right- 
hand corner as it does; this suggested line would then have led 
the eye into the middle distance, whereas it now seems to cut the 
picture off. Had the lens been raised a little higher, this would 
have been effected without sacrificing any of the plate, and at the 
same time there might have been introduced a little more sky. The 
sky seems to have been sunned down from the top downwards, but 
this is rather too obvious, as a distinct white halo seems to have 
been left. Admittedly, it is very difficult to bring the shaded-in tint 
quite close down to the skyline without encroaching on the land- 
scape, still it must be done somehow, and as there is no definite 
way, except using great care to cover the landscape thoroughly, and 
gradually get the light to tone down the sky, each must work it 
out for himself ; but now observe that thessky has been toned down, 
but the water, which should reflect it, has not! It is as though one 
looked in a mirror and found one’s face like that of a negro. Now 
the root of the evil rests with the plate employed. If a yellow 
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By A. A. L. 


screen and an orthochromatic plate had been used, the sky, if cloud- 
less, would have printed a grey, and the water also, to say nothing 
of the foliage and grass coming out in more correct tone, and 
another improvement would have been secured, the distance would 
seem more distant. As it is, it is not so faulty as distances often 
are, still we think the most remote trees, etc., would have been 
better if lighter and greyer. There is just one more point— 
against the whole of the water are seen in the foreground what 


were, no doubt, blades of grass, or flowering rushes, but they are 
hazy and indistinct, whereas similar grasses on the left hand are 
clear and much more crisp. The hazy ones were probably 


too 


No. 2. By A. A. L. 


near the lens to focus sharply, and also were, perhaps, swayed. 
about by the breeze. Anyhow, they are wrong, and are not wanted, 
and we should have either taken out a pocket knife, and done 
a little haymaking, or pressed them down by trampling on them. 
An obtrusive weed or tuft of grass not wanted will often spoil ə 
picture, and a sharp look-out should therefore be kept, so as to 
remove the offending object. In the second print we feel that the 


No. 3. 


By A. F. 


photographer has been entirely misled by some imagined beauty or 
point of interest in this mass of reeds and rushes, which are nor 
lighted so as to form pleasing masses of light and shade, and are 
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hence a mere tangle; moreover, having been taken at very close 
quarters, they seem out of all proportion to the trees beyond, espe- 
cially, as one does not see the stream and its rushes gradually 
diminishing in middle distance, to obtain which a higher point 
of view would have been required. That the whole has been kept 


No. 4. Bv A. L. B. 


soft and grey, harsh hight lights being therefore avoided, is to be 
accounted to the photographer’s credit, but we cannot help feeling 
that, carried away with some idea or bit of imagination, he did not 
reckon how disappointing the print would be. 

A. F.—No. 3. Another reader sends two back-garden portraits, 
and specifically asks that they may be reproduced, together with 
criticism. Well, here is one of them, and we produce it in order to 
point out how easy it is to be so engrossed with focussing, posing, 
etc., the subject as to entirely overlook everything else included in 
the field of view. Could anything be much more ugly as a back- 
ground to a young lady than the rather barrack-like building here 
shown? Moreover, why should the poor girl be set up so squarely, 
without any attempt to arrange her in a pleasing or graceful atti- 


"CEN 


By W. M. S. 


No. 5. 


tude? Perhaps you say, ‘‘ Oh, she did that herself." More shame 
to you for letting her, and to have allowed it. It is rather cowardly 
to shirk the responsibility and blame. For, remember, if the 
“ sitters” expression is not characteristic, is not a good likeness, 
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or if the attitude is not pleasing, it is entirely the photographer's 
fault. It is his business to see that the expression is al! that could 
be desired before ever daring to uncover the lens. A person tells 
you, “I am such a bad one to take. I never can put on a proper 
expression." Tell them that is your business, and then by turning 
the head one way or the other, raising the chin, lowering it, creating 
a smile, and then letting go again, and by any other dodge you may 
think of, vou must find how to get a normal and characteristic 


No. 6. 


Bv F. J. B. 


expression on your sitter's face, and then, but not until then, make 
the exposure. We notice that the figure is not sharp. The features 
are indistinct, yet the sash bars of the windows behind are sharp. 
Evidently the figure has moved—swayed slightly, as a figure is 
nearly certain to during an exposure of six seconds, and this is 
the exposure we read was given, and with light sun at noon in 
August, with stop F/1r. Surely a second would have been enough, 
and then movement would have been evaded. But consideration of 
the background is the point which chiefly induced us to reproduce 
this print. 


A. L. B.—No. 4. Now here we have a very different affair. 
This lady has been set up like a target for the lens to fire at with 
the least chance of missing. The arrangement of the figure is 
graceful, and the background suitable, also the expression—what 
one can see of it—is good; but why, oh, why was a stop F/44 used? 
It was a dull noontide in September, when as large a stop as pos- 
sible should have been used, so as to make a short exposure pos- 
sible, whereas with F/44, the exposure given, namely, six seconds, 
was not even enough, hence the face coming so dark. Did the 
photographer, growing anxious to get a good portrait of the lady, 
imagine that the smaller the stop the better would be the result, as 
if he had, in order to hit the mark, resolved to put in a double 
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charge, and “hang the expense"? Nothing whatever has been 
gained by the use of so small a stop, but quite the reverse. A 
small stop is only needed when the subject includes some objects 
very near, and some at a distance, and it is desired to get both 
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near and remote sharply defined, but there is nothing of the kind 
here, and as much sharpness could have been obtained with a 
stop of F/6, and then under the same conditions an exposure of 
1$ of a second would have given the exact same result, whilst if 
one second had been given with the larger stop suggested, a more 
fully exposed plate would have resulted. "We cannot stay to say 
more about ''stops"' here, but apparently A. L. B. does not know 
their function. 


W. M. S.—No. s. “I am rather in the dark as to what con- 
stitutes a good picture in the way of composition," writes a London 
reader, enclosing the print reproduced as No. 5. Now we cannot 
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state what constitutes good composition in a few lines, as one can 
state a formula. Certain it is that the little print, although quite 
excellent as regards general technical quality, that is, exposure, 
development, printing, etc., does not possess one single element 
of pictorial composition, and one wonders what our correspondent 
has been doing ever since he took up photography, if the miles of 
description and explanation of composition, etc., have escaped 
him. Composition, broadly speaking, is equivalent to decorative 
or symmetrical design. Now, there is nothing decorative, indeed, 
there is no design at all in a sharp, hard line cutting right across 
the middie of the subject, as we see in No. 5. Where the water 
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ends, and the trees begin, there is formed a horizontal line, which 
bisects the “ picture," as though having managed the sky and the 
trees, a line had been ruled to close their account, and a fresh one 
were started for the water. Perhaps the simplest course will be to 
reproduce another readers! prints which do give evidence of some 
knowledge of and feeling for composition. Look at— 


F. J. B.—No. 6. The subject is simple enough, just a bit of 
rolling moorland with sunmy clouds, and all the principal lines tend 
to converge towards a nearly central point, which, in the accom- 
panying diagram, No. 64, we have marked C, and the only improve- 
ment we would suggest is that a more decided line be made of that 


E 


No. 8. By F. J. B. 


we have marked A B. We should then have an easy sort of zig-zag 
or winding line, starting at the base at A, and carrying the eye to 
C. Even the general form of the clouds falls in with this scheme 
indicated in the sketch by dotted lines. Another print by the same 
reader, marked No. 7, F. J. B., is also good, though doubtless 
the desire to secure the sheep, and a similar wish to get the horses 
in No. 8, has induced F. J. B. to sacrifice something as re- 
gards composition, or at least to make the most of what was 
present. Such a compromise is perhaps excusable, but hardly 
justifiable. This correspondent also sends other prints, all of ex- 
cellent quality, but our space is row exhausted. 


— 4———— 


HYPO 


T is a very great mystery why so many amateurs, who spend 
| money more or less broadcast upon new apparatus and freshly 
discovered chemicals, are so exceedingly stingy with their hypo. 

It is by no means an uncommon sight to see a large dish of 
fixing solution in the dark-room that has apparently not been 
changed for months—a thick brown muddy decoction that acts 
slowly and is frequently absolutely inefficient. 

Surely hypo is cheap enough for all purses, and there can be 
no real saving in using a fixing bath that not only wastes the 
time of the photographer, but spoils his plates and his temper into 
the bargain. 

Many experiments have been made to ascertain the actual limit 
of efficacy of a hypo bath, and the result has been to prove that a 
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large number of workers are using a solution which is not only 
useless but is actually unsafe. 

One pint of solution containing three ounces of hypo is capable 
of fixing properly, though towards the end very row s about four 
dozen quarter-plates, while if one drachm of alum be added, its 
efficiency falls by at least twenty-five per cent. 

On the: return from a holiday during which a huge number of 
plates have been exposed, the Soto rapber must make up a fresh, 
clear fixing bath, and he should see that after he has had, say, 
two dozen plates in it, he replenishes the solution. To treat 
hypo as some smokers treat matches—that is, use them wholesale— 
is a far better and a far wiser plan than to practise hypo stinginess. 

FRED. G. PALMER. 


—— hH 


Practical Instruction in Photography, under the auspices of the 
L.C.C., is to be given on Mondays and Fridays at the Science 
and Commercial School, Blackheath Road. Students may attend 
on either evenings. Lectures to take place from 7.10 to 8.40, 
followed by practical work in the dark-room from 8.40 to 9.40. 
The Khoo is completely stocked with all necessary apparatus, 
enlarging lanterns, etc., and students have free use of the same. 
The large photographic library, containing over 300 volumes, is at 
the disposal of all students for home reading. The fee for the 
whole course (September to June) is 2s. 6d. For detailed syllabus 
our readers should send to the Principal, Mr. H. T. Fox-Thomas, 
L.C.C. Commercial and Science and Art School, Blackheath Road, 
S.E. An exhibition of students! work is held annually, and medals, 
etc., are offered for competition. Students thus get all the benefits 


of a good photographic society. 


* Velox " Competition.—Messrs. Griffin and Sons inform us that 
the results of their monthly competition for August are as follows : — 
1st prize, £2 2s., F. Schofield, Motherwell; 2nd prize, £1 1s., 
Hugh W. Wilson, Glasgow. Consolation prizes of ss. each were 
awarded to Mrs. A. Bletcher, H. H. Tomkins, Wm. Frame, Chas. 
H. Woodford, Alfred Dodgeon, Capt. H. Hurrick, H. Faircloth, 
Mrs. Gertrude Brooks, Miss L. M. Gibson, D. L. Richards, Miss 
Edith Langsford, Lionel Room. It should be noted that these 
monthly competitions are strictly for those who have never before 
won a prize, so that the list of prize-winners each month consists 
of a fresh batch of competitors. The October competition is for 
prints on either “ Vigorous” or “Soft” Art Velox paper, entries 
closing on the last dav of the month. Applications for particulars of 
the competitions should be made to Messrs. J. J. Griffin and Sons, 
Ltd., Kingsway, London, W.C. 
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By A. J. ANDERSON, 


shows an open-minded inclusiveness, and em- 

braces every class of photography, from the 

extreme German gum-bichromate to the plain 
bromide, and from the latest oil-print to the mysterious 
American platinotype. This is as it should be; for the 
Society's exhibition is not the home of any particular 
school, but the meeting-place of every method that 
can lay claim to a pictorial status. Just as the Salon 
must eventually exclude everything that is in the least 
commonplace or uninspired, so must the Royal continue 
to include the merely tasteful as well as the truly 
zesthetic. 

This year the Royal suffers from a too generous 
inclusion : a reduction of the exhibits from 316 to under 
200 would not only have weeded out the weak and 
meretricious pictures, but it would also have given 
breathing space to the accepted. Besides, the Royal 
sets the standard for many workers, and this standard 
should not be lowered. 

The President exhibits ‘‘A Winter Landscape ’’ with 
very pleasant lines of composition. Possibly the trees 
are a little dark, and consequently fail to retire suffi- 
ciently into the middle distance, but it is a picture 
which gives a feeling of real cold winter; although it 
is not the finest picture that Mr. Mummery has 
achieved, it is a fine piece of gum printing, and worthy 
of his reputation. Mr. W. R. Bland’s '' Derbyshire 
Hills ’’ is very idealistic in treatment, and depicts a 
beautiful phase of mountain scenery; the lines of the hills 
counter each other in graceful repetition, whilst a river 
flows like a ribbon of light away into the atmospheric 
distance : those who know hill and dale will recognise 
the truthfulness of this picture. 

Mr. W. Thomas is another well known exhibitor at 
the Royal, but perhaps Mr. Thomas is somewhat con- 
ventional in his ''Cornish Cliffs" this year. Dr. 
Grindrod, however, strikes out quite a new line in 
his ‘‘ Beyond ’’; it is a bold picture, this wild visionary 
gazing upwards into the beyond, and the dark shadow 
below the chin gives an intensity to her earnestness. 
The ordinary visitor may find this picture somewhat 
haunting, but to many it will be a most interesting 
psychical study. 

Amongst the many excellent natural history photo- 
graphs, Mr. Douglas English's ‘‘ Shrew-mouse ” is 
well to the fore. The practice of simulating colour 
by means of local toning is open to question in scientific 
work, but Mr. English is too good a naturalist to 
employ this method unless the result comes right; and 
certainly the combined toning and intensification with 
mercury makes the '' wee mousie thing " stand out 
from the background. The series illustrating the life 
history of the British mud wasp is a triumph of patience 
and skill. 

Mr. S. G. Kimber is certainly the leading architec- 
tural photographer at the Royal; and in '' The College 
Cloister ' he has succeeded in introducing two figures 
in cap and gown with complete success. Mr. Evans 
always manages to suggest the past, Mr. Kimber the 


Te pictorial section of the R.P.S. Exhibition 


present. Mr. Marshall shows his Salon prints, with 
the exception of the ‘‘ Pastoral," which is certainly the 
pick of his year's work, and adds a strange arrange- 
ment of circles within a circle in '' Sisters °’ and two 
other pictures. Mr. H. Bairstow's print, ‘‘ An Impor- 
tant Question," is also an important little picture; 
these two fishermen, photographed against the light, 
are not only very fine in the natural attitude of 
the pose, but also in the vivacity which it suggests, 
and the shadows cast by the bright light are very 
true. 

Mr. J. H. Gear has certainly mastered the new oil- 
process, and handles it with firmness, delicacy and 
decision; his touch is perhaps more like that of Mr. 
Rawlins than any other worker, and yet it is distinc- 
tive. His concentration of light, his values and his 
technique are all good. In opposition to brush control 
we find a beautiful example of ‘‘ straight photography ”’ 
in Mr. E. O. Hoppé's ‘‘ Water Carrier," which is 
marked by simplicity and tone combined with strength; 
and Mr. Blake's ‘‘ Grey and White ” is a fine example 
of strong silvery photography in a high key. His 
'* Cannon Street Station," however, is not so good as 
the print at the Salon, and one gets tired of seeing so 
many pictures exhibited at the two contemporary 
galleries; surely this constant duplication is a mistake. 

Mr. F. J. Mortimer comes out fine and strong in his 
“ Running Home,” a yachting picture full of life and 
motion; whilst this picture is somewhat suggestive of 
Mr. Napier Hémy's ‘‘ Youth,"' it is at the same time 
an emphatic answer to his remarks about '' petrified 
water." Mr. C. Wille's ‘‘ City Court" is a valuable 
object lesson of the good pictorial quality which may 
be obtained by simple treatment; but Dr. Quedenfeldt's 
clever farm-yard leaves us with the feeling that it might 
have been done in charcoal, and done better. Mr. 
C. F. Stuart has secured an effect in ‘‘ Auld Reekie `’ 
that would have delighted Turner; and his strong little 
picture of old York, and his peaceful landscape show a 
wide sympathy. M. Misonne’s '' Sur la Porte ” is quite 
one of the best pictures in the gallery. 

Amongst the portraits, Mr. Furley Lewis's honest, 
workmanlike pictures are conspicuous, the likeness of 
the President and the clever grouping of '' Emil and 
Marion Hoppé " being the most noteworthy. Mr. F. 
Hollyer's ** F. G. Stephens " comes well as one stands 
away from the picture. Mr. Treble’s portrait of 
Bernard Shaw fails to throw any new light on his 
character, and the repetition of Shaw portraits has 
ceased to be amusing and become wearisome. 

The gum-prints in colour, coming on the top of 
those at the Salon, have surelv struck the death-blow 
to this class of work, and from henceforth (unless 
altogether fresh developments take place) pictorial 
photography may be considered as the artistic render- 
ing of light and colour into the correct values in mono- 
chrome. 

As far as I can remember, there are no flower pictures 
at either exhibition, which shows how much this field of 
photography has been neglected. 
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TRADE AND PROFESSIONAL ASPECTS OF THE EXHIBITION. 


appliances supplied for the use of the photographer, is 

well to the front at the New Gallery, exhibits of this 
character being now by no means confined to the Fountain 
Court; indeed, nearly all the exhibits in the North Room 
now relate to photographic wares. Increase of the trade 
element of the North Room exhibit has been both steady and 
insidious since 1900, when the North Room exhibit consisted 
mainly—or almost entirely—of general professional photo- 
graphy. Possibly next year we may see the North Room set 
out with stalls like the Fountain Court. 


General Professional Photography. 


As explained above, general professional photography, in 
the ordinary and accepted sense of the term, has dwindled 
down to an almost negligible point; indeed, in the South 
Room, which, by the catalogue, should be the headquarters 
of " General Professional Photography," there are but four 
exhibits, which come quite satisfactorily under this category. 
First, the charming collection of portraits and groups sent 
by Mr. W. Crooke, of Edinburgh, which includes many 
delightful examples of portraiture; for example, the soft but 
fully modelled head and shoulders (‘‘ Kathleen," No. 1), 
and a far more austere study of a comparable kind (‘‘ Sister 
Marguerite ’’). But the most elaborate work is No. 6, ‘‘ The 
Town Council of Edinburgh," this difficult subject being 
treated in a way that suggests Rejlander's ‘‘ Solar Club." 
Then we have a group of portraits shown by the Mattype 
Co, these being ordinary good professional work; and 
finally, the portrait studies from the Canadian Studio, 34, 
Victoria Street, work rather of the deep sombre style, with 
the exception of a light colour note at the foot of the group. 
On the borderland we have, in the South Room, Herr 
Haufstaengl’s really fine show of eighteen reproductions 
from well-known paintings, and Mr. Hollyer's platinotype 
reproductions, mostly portraits; also one exhibit in the 
North Room, the remarkable series of engineering photo- 
graphs shown by Mr. G. Marshall-Smith, whose exhibit is 
in the North Room, close by the west door. Mr. Smith 
makes a feature of engineering photographs, including work- 
shops, interiors, pieces of machinery, and subterranean work 
by artificial light. 

The Trade Exhibits. 

Having disposed of the element of professional photo- 
graphy as such, we may take the trade exhibits in catalogue 
order. This year Messrs. Wellington and Ward not only 
have a general show of results on plates, films, and paper, 
but they also demonstrate the use of the Watalu self- 
developing or water-developing plates, but to avoid the 
inconvenience of demonstrations by a dull red light, prepared 
lantern plates are developed by the mere use of water. 


Dallmeyer's Naturalist camera is shown with certain im- 
provements, a 10-inch portrait lens, working at F/4, being 
now fitted, and this can be employed with or without a tele- 
photo back. Among shutters the new ‘ Central " should 
take a first place, as it is free from all superfluous and 
irritating complications, and the smoothness of its working 
is quite remarkable. When set for ‘‘ bulb " it opens fully by 
bulb pressure, and closes as gently when the pressure is 
relaxed, so that broken exposures can be given without risk 
of disturbing the camera. The snap is regulated by the 
suddenness or otherwise of the pressure on the bulb, an 
excellent principle, involving personal control in the full 
Sense, 


Messrs. Sanger Shepherd and Co.'s three-plate colour 
photography has borne the heat and burden of the day, and 


T oia as represented by the various materials and 


we did not find the firm in any way despondent by reason of 
the large show of Autochromes almost over their heads. 
‘‘ There is no necessity of a darkened tent to view these,” 
said the representative; ** they only require looking at in the 
ordinary way." Especially notable was a studio portrait of 
a lady; the time for exposing all three plates and changing 


the position of the back having been but fifteen seconds in 
this case. Reduction of exposure to about one-half has been 
effected by improvements both in screens and sensitive plates. 


Messrs. O. Sichel and Co. are well to the front with many 
conveniences and new introductions, these ranging from 
cemented eight-glass anastigmat lenses of the highest class 
(planastigmat, F/6.8) to minor requisites, like push-pins, 
trimmers, and special graduate measures. 

As regards the exhibit of C. P. Goerz, we may point out 
that although the well-known anastigmats of the firm and 
the Anschutz cameras are well to the front, the exhibit 


prism 
instantaneous subjects we 


includes other optical goods, as, for example, 
binoculars. The remarkable 


reproduce speak for themselves. 


Messrs. Watson and Sons show their well-known cameras, 
stands, and Holostigmat lenses, also special prisms and lenses 
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for process work. Mr. 
printing frame for stereoscopic work will interest all those 
who follow this fascinating branch of photography. 

Always well to the front, we find Messrs. Burroughs, Well- 
come ready to show samples of the varied work now possible 
with their tabloid chemicals, and more especially may we 
refer to their universal developer ‘‘ Rytol," which is equally 


Tian 


Coone Pourras LENS 
26202 XI 


serviceable for negatives, prints and lantern slides. One 
useful feature is a tabloid which converts the silver image into 
chloride, after which it is redeveloped with hydroquinone or 
some other comparable reducing agent. The '' Exposure 
Record and Diary "' of this firm must not be overlooked. 


Although Messrs. Sanders and Crowhurst cater specially 
for the naturalist, they by no means overlook the require- 
ments of the ordinary worker. The miniature tripod, or 
tripod stool, of this firm has a hinged or tilting top, so that 
the camera may look down on a fungus or other object, and 
it will take even a large camera, to say nothing of possible 
use as a sketching table. The ‘ Birdland " camera is now 
provided with interchangeable hoods, so that all the require- 
ments of the field worker are provided for. There is even a 
“ Birdlander's" binocular, but one also well suited for 
ordinary purposes. 


Screens of all kinds form the exhibit of Messrs. Wratten 
and Wainwright. Not only screens for use with the lens, 
whether for orthochromatic or three-plate photography, but 
also safe-light screens and composite colour screens. Six 
of these latter are arranged under a microscope, so that they 
can be seen in succession; these being the Joly taking 
screen, the Joly viewing screen, a German celluloid line 
screen, a German celluloid mosaic screen, the Warner-Powrie 
screen, and the Lumière starch grain screen. 


The exhibit of Messrs. Taylor, Taylor and Hobson, of 
Leicester, has the well-known and much appreciated Cooke 


lens as its dominant note, and the new system of mounting 
two Cooke lenses together so as to form a combination of 


Rice's convenient transposing 
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short focus is well in evidence. Quite notable is the compact 
reflex camera of this firm fitted with the focussing Cooke 
lens. This obviates the need of rack work or extension, and 
effects a great saving of complication, weight, and expense. 
Messrs. Taylor, Taylor and Hobson's most novel exhibit is 
their diffusion of focus arrangement, shown as fitted to a 
studio camera. The front cell of a Cooke portrait lens can 
be rotated so as to regulate the sharpness of the image, and 
this rotation can be controlled by the operator while looking 
at the image on the ground glass, this control being by 
cords, as shown in the sketch. Other cords control the 
diaphragm. 

Nothing remarkably new is shown by the Platinotype Co., 
but they are busy with the large demand for matt Japine 
paper, and demonstrations are given at 4, or a few minutes 
past, in the afternoon, and at 7.30 punctually in the evening. 


The show of Kodak, Ltd., is, as usual, varied and interest- 
ing, new features being the developing box for Brownie 
films, in which daylight 
development is reduced to 
the simplest expression, and 
a quarter - plate reflex 
camera, just introduced at 
the remarkably low price of 
£2 2s., this being called the 
‘* Premograph,’’ and taking 
a Premo film pack for twelve 
exposures. It presents a 
full-sized view up to the 
instant of exposure, and the 
lightness is remarkable, 
while the measurement in 
inches is only 53 by 6 by 41. 


In the North Room Mr. 
F. C. Clarkson, of Col- 
chester, exhibits interesting 
results obtained with the 
Hermagis lenses, notably 
with the soft-effect portrait 
lenses and the cemented 
anastigmats of this maker, 
one of those French opti- 
cians whose reputation dates 
from the early days of 
photography. 

Ilford, Ltd., have a remarkably fine show of work on their 
various gaslight papers, the work showing that this firm’s 
high reputation, which has been built up on the excellence of 
its products, is well maintained. The Ilford Co. not only 
keeps current but also presses forward toward new 
excellence. 

The Ozobrome process can be studied with advantage 
at the next space, and the spectator can realise the 
advantage of wide colour range combined with ease of 
working. 


Messrs. B. J. Edwards and Co. show a remarkable collec- 
tion of fine and justly gradated photographs obtained on their 
isochromatic plates, and this without the use of a colour 
screen. 


Next in order, and covering the whole end wall of the 
room, is the exhibit of the Leto Photo Materials Co., and it 
includes work on their Seltona, Tintona, Leto pigment, and 
Leto-gaslight papers, and the exhibit also illustrates the 
remarkable colour range obtainable by the use of the Leto- 
colour toners. 


As usual, the Autotype Company covers the large wall on 
the east side, reproductions of works of art, carbon enlarge- 
ments, vitrified enamel photographs, and painted miniatures 
being well to the front. Further, we have illustrations of the 
use of the firm's tissue for the three-colour process. 


Near the end of the room we have Mr. George Smith's 
admirable lantern slides by the Woodburytype process, and 
Messrs. Gaumont's exhibit, showing work by their Block- 
note camera, also other specialities of the firm. 


By J. MUMMERY. 
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By W. R. BLAND. 


Size of original print, 15 by 93 ins. 
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IN YORK MINSTER. By S. S. KIMBER. 
Size of original print, 43 by 8} irs. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON. 


By ANTONY GUEST. 


ENSITIVE folk who recoil from '' eccentricity ' 
may visit the gallery of the Old Water Colour 
Society in Pall Mall without apprehension, for 
the present exhibition of the Photographic Salon 
contains nothing wildly original or extraordinary. This 
is not necessarily a matter of special satisfaction to such 
as prize freshness of vision more than routine work, 
even when it is accomplished in the most consummate 
way, as, for instance, in Mr. Furley Lewis’s portrait of 
“Walter Crane, Esq.” Admiration cannot be with- 
held from such a beautiful example of technical skill and 
discriminating interpretation of character. The de- 
lightful texture and rich tone seem to bring the known 
possibilities of the photographic medium to a culminat- 
ing point. Yet this is not precisely what is required 
by those who look for progress. It was well under- 
stood that photography could produce such finished and 
tasteful work, if only someone could be found to do it, 
and Mr. Furley Lewis has, not for the first time, realised 
a widely cherished ideal. But where is the work of 
fresh inspiration that will give a new stimulus to pro- 
gress? Such expression of originality must necessarily 
be of rare occurrence, and it would be unjust to com- 
plain of its absence from the present show. I merely 
call attention to the matter, because it is necessary to 
be continually alive to the ever-present danger of settling 
down into a respectable groove. Photography has made 
a wonderful stride, and a remarkable proof of the 
willingness of public opinion to accord it a place among 
the arts has just come under my notice in a pile of re- 
views of ** Art and the Camera, "' not one of which con- 
tests the artistic possibilities of the medium. It 
appears that a great hope has been realised; but, as in 
the case of the candidate who has passed his examina- 
tion and has been appointed to his post, it now remains 
to gain distinction in the higher sphere. It is the time 
or exertion, zeal, and ambition, not for clipping the 
Wings of imagination and being content with merclv 
doing well. 


The Facility of Control. 


No doubt the absence of American work accentuates 
the restrained character of the show. The exuberance 
Of the Columbian enthusiasts often takes them off the 
night path and leads them into daring error, but the 
Vitality that they get into their work is of great assist- 
ance to the general impression that an exhibition con- 
veys, and is, moreover, a motive force of much promisc. 

ut if imagination falters, technical progress continues, 


and is exemplified very forcibly by the free use of the 
oil process, which seems to be a most welcome intro- 
duction on account of the extreme facility of control that 
it furnishes. While retaining the photographic basis, it 
enables the artist to express himself without any hind- 
rance. Mr. G. E. H. Rawlins, who has done much to 
perfect this method, contributes some good examples. 
His ‘‘ Edinburgh " is impressive and well composed, 
though he has missed something of aerial perspective in 
the distant part of the castle, and the accentuation of the 
nearer detail loses some of its point through having to 
compete with dark shadows not very happily placed in 
the foreground. ‘‘ And More to Come ” is also an in- 
teresting arrangement that shows some feeling for 
decorative line, though I do not think the subtlety of 
tone and texture that appertains to snow has quite been 
captured. 


Snow in the French Prints. 


The quality of snow is more successfully rendered 
in some of the notable oil-prints that are to be 
found on the screen devoted to the French contributions. 
M. Dubreuil, for instance, in '* Temps d' Hiver ” conveys 
the spirit rather than the detailed appearance of a winter 
street scene, and, though it is only a small matter, | 
should like to congratulate him on having found a 
decorative purpose for a tramway standard, an object 
of the kind that I must confess to having hitherto re- 
garded with a sense of unmixed irritation. M. Dubreuil 
shows the transmuting influence of the artist's touch, 
and thereby prévides a useful object lesson for any 
visitor who may happen to be content with mere copy- 
ing, or may rejoice in the indigestible '' truth "' of the 
untouched negative. M. Dubreuil has also a good snow 
effect, with a picturesque old house, in '' Béguinage en 
Hiver.”’ 

The best of M. Demachy’s oils is the ‘‘ Old 
House at Ploermel,” which is represented with plenty 
of atmosphere and sentiment and seems to have the 
texture of age. I would specially direct attention to 
the value of the dark shadow in the doorway, which 1s 
most useful as a point of emphasis, and though very 
heavy is quite correct in tone. Dark shadows seem to 
be a common stumbling-block, and many photographers 
are content to sce them in places where they would 
never be tolerated by Nature. She will have nothing to 
do with heavy shadows out of doors, and this 1s a fact 
that those who cultivate a sympathy with Nature should 
lay to heart. Very dark patches are almost invariably 
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wrong in landscape, but when you see an interior 
shadow through a doorway, as M. Demachy has done, 
you need not be afraid of its intensity. 


Mr. Blake's London Subjects. 


One of the best works in this exhibition, Mr. A. H. 
Blake's ‘‘ Cannon Street Station," with its bold and 
original composition in combination with the delightfully 
atmospheric bridge, barges and distance, which impart 
the poetry of an artistic vision to a most prosaic subject, 
is yet marred by the over-blackness of the notice-board 
in the foreground. A point of emphasis is very well, but 
the attention of the beholder may be engaged without 
assaulting him with a sledge-hammer. Moreover, the 
magic influence of atmosphere and reflected light is too 
precious to be neglected on this or any other account. 
It is this almost intangible thing that gives quality and 
tone, and it reveals itself only to eyes that seek it con- 
tinually and are willing to look for other things through 
it, and not in despite of it. Still, Mr. Blake's work is 
very strong, and marks a notable advance, not onlv in 
this picture, but also in ‘‘ The Gondola Pool," which one 
would scarcely be surprised to hear was really a scene 
in Venice, instead of a representation of a familiar corner 
of Earl's Court, for the work is big in conception and 
treatment, and is another example of how common- 
place things become transformed when they are well 
observed. "The fine simplicity and admirable sense of 
tone call for commendation, but it may perhaps be 
more useful to those aspirants who would wish to dc 
likewise if I direct attention to the details in the distant 
light, which, indeed, forms the accentuated point of the 
design. To focus all these matters in strong illumina- 
tion, and yet to make them take their place in aerial 
perspective, must have been a difficult feat. Its accom- 
plishment by the discriminating use of tone and con- 
sideration of values makes this production as instructive 
as any in the gallery. 


The Decorations. 


Other works offer suggestions to those who aspire 
to a place on these quietly toned walls, but first a word 
may be said about the walls themselves. The scheme 
of decoration is always a matter of interest on the occa- 
sion of the Salon shows, and often offers a useful in- 
dication of possibilities in the treatment of picture 
galleries. The design this year is by Mr. George 
Walton, and is surprisingly original yet very simple, 
the walls being hung with a kind of rush matting taste- 
fully toned, while a velarium softens the4ight, and green 
plants in tubs add a touch of restful colour. At first 
the plaited texture of the hangings seems obtrusive, 
especially as the visitor is taken by surprise at seeing 
them put to such a use, but one soon grows accustomed 
to this, and the pictures are seen to such advantage 
against the grey background, that one forgets all else 
and is sensible only of a peaceful harmony. No more is 
required of decorative skill, which adds to the enjoyment 
of a picture gallery, as of a picture, by dint of its fit- 
ness, without itself being strongly in evidence. 


Harmony and Fitness. 


The fitness of the decorative arrangement to the sub- . 


ject and sentiment of a picture is, however, one of those 
phases of artistic expression that the majority of exhibi- 
tors have not very thoroughly considered. It has not 
been neglected by Mr. Alexander Keighley in ‘‘ A Spring 
Pastoral," and a study of this work should brin. 
appreciation of how general definition mav be kept in 
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subjection for the purpose of accentuating the purely 
ornamental value of light, line and tone. Perhaps 
something of the force of a simple rendering of the light 
of Nature has been sacrificed to this end; for instance, 
the sheep in the strong light that illuminates their out- 
lines would probably have cast a well-marked shadow— 
though I admit the possibility of the ground-plane being 
so inclined that the rays of the low sun would not fall 
there. In any case the scheme, with its central motive 
and fairy-like distance framed by bold trees, 1s very 
charming, and the decorative treatment does not prevent 
the work from being naturalistic. Truth is obtained 
through light and tone, which in combination with well- 
placed emphasis form the best basis for a decorative 
scheme. Mr. J. Craig Annan also has an evidently 
decorative motive in ‘‘ A Botticelli,” wherein a girl with 
simple, old-world costume and mien is represented with 
her head encircled by a round picture which hangs 
immediately behind her. A certain stiffness arises 
through the head being too exactly in the centre of the 
circle. This introduces a sense of symmetry, and 
symmetry is another word for stiffness, as anyone can 
understand who considers the human figure in a per- 
fectly symmetrical pose. When a picture is represented 
within a picture, it should not be allowed to compete 
with the work in which it is placed; but in the present 
case it does so compete, very much to the detriment of 
Mr. Craig Annan’s graceful conception, and also of the 
emphasis that he has intended for the head. 


Telling Simplicity. 

In looking round for further suggestions I notice that 
Mr. Horsley Hinton’s '' Windsor Castle’’ conveys a 
sense of distance and space more completely than any 
other work in the gallery, and as this is a matter of 
the utmost importance to landscape workers, I ask their 
special attention to the atmospheric quality of this de- 
sign, rather than to its subject. The castle is seen far 
away across the broad meadows, and loses none of it» 
impressiveness, but rather gains in mystery, through its 
remoteness. A splendid tree, bare of leaves, that casts 
a delicate shadow in the soft, wintry sunlight, gives 
much interest to the nearer portion of the picture, and 
also helps to send the castle back into the far distance. 
The work is very true to Nature, and its artistic value 
is enhanced by simple treatment, but it should be re- 
membered that such telling simplicity is only arrived at 
by mastering complexity. Mr. Hinton also furnishes a 
very forcible and striking study of sunlight in '' The 
White Mill," whose whiteness is diversified by interest- 
ing shadows, while the mill is seen against a back- 
ground of white clouds, whiter than itself. The arrange- 
ment is most effective, and is strengthened by the curved 
lines of the clouds in contrast with the straight lines of 
the structure; but I am not sure that it is quite true. I 
doubt if white clouds in full sunlight would be lighter 
than a white object on earth under the same influence, 
for the whiteness of the clouds would be modified bv 
atmosphere and distance. Clouds are always deceptive, 
and it may be taken as a useful working rule, that thes 
are never so light or so dark as they seem to be. The 
blackest thundercloud becomes grey in comparison with 
a black coat, and the lightest of clouds may seem less 
brilliant when a sheet of white paper is held up before 
it in full sunlight. Further, the accentuation of the sky 
interferes with any emphasis that is intended for mun- 
dane things, and therefore it is well to err on the side of 
reserve. I may express my appreciative recognition of 
the good example that the Editor of this paper sets to 
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more sensitive and less gifted workers in permitting a 
free discussion of his work. 


A Delightful Subject Spoilt. 


As I am getting beyond reasonable limits of space, 
I will at present only mention one other print 
that seems to afford a lesson, and this, again, 
is an effect of sunlight and shadow, viz., ‘‘ The Buffet," 
by Mr. A. Cochrane. This is a delightful subject, abso- 
lutely spoilt. The sun-flecks that penetrate a veranda 
shaded by foliage, and fall on the white cloth of a 
tea-table and on the pretty summer dresses of the 
guests, afford ideal material for a composition, con- 
sisting mainly of delicate tone enlivened by sparkling 
dashes of light. But here the effect is lost through 
want of selection and arrangement, and the introduction 
of heavy shadows. The subject, of course, is bewilder- 
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ing, and the artist may easily lose his way. He need not 
accept all the flashes of light, but should choose a few 
for the introduction of emphasis and for decorative com- 
position, keeping others in subjection and eliminating 
those that are not required. They need not be forced 
by the contrast of dark shadows, for in such a scene 
reflected light is everywhere, and the sense of pervading 
illumination is damaged, not fortified, by the introduc- 
tion of darks. The shadows should be trans- 
parent, to help the shimmering effect, and those on 
the white tablecloth and white costumes should be 
especially delicate. In this way something of the opal- 
esque quality may be secured ; but it must first be 
artistically seen and appreciated, and then it needs a 
light and dainty touch. If Mr. Cochrane had seen the 
full possibility of his subject, he could not have weighted 
it bv such heavy treatment. 


—— + $—————— 


GASLIGHT PRINTING FOR BEGINNERS. 


Bv E. C. Cripps. 


ROM a long and varied experience of amateurs, 
especially young ones, I have come to the con- 
clusion that they do not value the boon and bless- 
ing conferred upon them by the introduction of 

those papers called by the generic name of '' gaslight."' 
There is a hesitancy about their promise to try it, and 
a desire to stick to the ills they know, in the shape of 
the ordinary P.O.P., rather than fly to those they do 
not know or understand in gaslight paper. This arises 
from one or two causes. Probably they have been told 
by friends that the newer method is too much trouble, 
or not easy to work, or they have tried it themselves, 
perfunctorily perhaps, have not succeeded at first, and 
so have given up the task in disgust. Gaslight printing 
and developing is an easy matter: not so easy perhaps 
as P.O.P.; but there are certain difficulties to over- 
come, and facts to realise, before one can become an 
expert, which I will endeavour to put before readers of 
this paper. 

No worker can hope to get good all-round results with 
one speed of gaslight paper only. Suppose he is in the 
habit of working with one make or grade, possibly a 
slow one. With thin, flat negatives, and somewhat 
shortened exposures, good hard, contrasty prints can 
be obtained, quite impossible with the same negative 
and P.O.P.; but it will be obvious that the same paper 
is quite unsuitable for a plucky, brilliant negative, with 
gradations ranging from clear glass in the shadows to 
delicate half-tones in the high lights. If a print is 
obtained from this with normal exposure, difliculty will 
be experienced in getting out the half-tones, if they show 
at all. Longer exposure to attain this end will choke 
up the detail of the correctly exposed parts, and the re- 
sult will be a print to which the expression ‘‘ hard ” is 
too mild a term to apply. 

Now if a faster speed of paper is used—and most 
makers now supply the two varieties—and a fairly quick 
exposure given, the gradations will each receive their 
Correct exposure, and the result will be artistic and 
pleasing. Occasionally one gets a negative too hard for 
a fast gaslight paper, and a bromide paper has to be 
used to give a good print; but this is a somewhat rare 
occurrence. 

As to exposure and printing generally, I have tried 
both gaslight and subdued daylight, and found both 
Satisfactory. I much prefer a weak evening light for 


quick exposure, as five seconds to a southern sky 1s 
ample for all but the denser negatives. Development in 
this case can be carried on in a darkened room, or be- 
hind a screen or other protection from the direct rays 
of light. 

Gas can be used with more certainty of getting 
uniform results, as the light from the sky varies from 
time to time. An ordinary incandescent burner with 
opal globe is the best and quickest illuminant, and de- 
velopment may be carried on by the light of the same 
if a card is used to screen off the more direct rays. 
Magnesium ribbon is recommended by some, and for 
uniformity is certainly to be commended. Unfortunately 
the white ‘‘ smoke ” it produces soon makes the room 
unbearable, and although it may be a very economical 
method of taking a dose of ‘‘ magnesia ” by inhaling it, 
it is anything but pleasant to the eyes and nose. 

The time of exposure varies, of course, with the 
different makes of paper, ranging from five seconds to 
two or three minutes with gas; and it is a good idea to 
mark on the outside of the negative envelope the number 
of seconds required at, say, a foot distance. Be careful 
to keep the frame moving, or unequal printing will pro- 
bably result. One of the great factors of success in 
gaslight work is correct printing, and after a little ex- 
perience the worker will be able by looking at his nega- 
tive to tell to a second how much exposure it will require 
and what speed of paper to use. 

Developing is a great stumbling-block to many, and 
yet it is simplicity itself. The developer should be any 
suitable form recommended by the makers. Personally 
I pin my faith to metol-hydrokinone. It must be freshly 
mixed, and must not contain more than the stated 
quantity of bromide of potassium. This is a most im- 
portant point, as I have worked with some makes of 
paper on the market, so sensitive that 3 gr. of bromide 
in IO oz. makes all the difference between a pure black 
tone and a greenish-black one. If you make up your 
own developer, be careful that the crystallised carbonate 
of soda is not the common washing variety. Quite 
recently I spoilt several batches of prints, through 
ordinary washing soda contaminated with iron being 
used. Ask for the recrystallised form, and see that you 
get it. 

Do not use the same bath for a quantity of prints, 
but renew it frequently. /The cause. of.rusty blacks is 
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generally the result of the developer becoming ex- 
hausted, by reason of too many prints passing through 
it. It is also important that the paper should be 
plunged under the developer in one sweep. If not, 
irregular markings will make their appearance. Keep 
also a bright look-out for air-bubbles, which specially 
make their appearance on matt paper. See that de- 
veloper is not too cold, and in winter time it is prefer- 
able to use warm water in dissolving the salts. 

Fixing should be a simple process, and yet most of 
the spots and stains make their appearance during this 
operation. My panacea for most, if not all, of these is 
the acid fixing bath, and it will prevent most of the 
markings to which gaslight paper is so liable. 

By instantly neutralising the alkali in the developer, it 
prevents brown patches, due to its continued action in 
the fixing solution, and the prints can be placed in the 
acid bath without further movement. Too long fixing 
must be avoided, or slight reduction of the prints takes 
place. The presence also of free sulphur must be pro- 
vided against, as this seems to exercise a toning action 
on the prints, and gives distinctly brown tones. The 
following formula can be thoroughly recommended for 
the fixing bath :— ' 


Hyposulphite of sodium  .................. 5 oz. 
Sulphite of soda ......................sssssue. i s 
Glacial acetic acid... erem I drm 
Water oaie ERE PLU ERES to a pint. 


Dissolve in the order given. This can be used re- 
peatedly till exhausted. 
A most important point to remember, and one which 


is apt to be overlooked, is to wipe or wash the hands 
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thoroughly between the operations of developing and 
fixing, and putting fresh paper in the printing frame. 
Especially must this be done when one is working single- 
handed, and when all the operations have to be per- 
formed by one pair of hands. The method I adopt when 
working by myself is, after ascertaining the correct ex 
posure, to print all the papers required and to place 
them in a box or under a suitable covering. The prints 
can then be taken one by one with the right hand and 
thrust under the developer, and transferred to the left 
hand, which is kept only for the fixing. Many of the 
gaslight worker's troubles can be traced to the neglect 
of the rule of thorough cleanliness, and workers will 
often find that the source of mysterious spots or stains, 
for which a cause has been long and patiently searched, 
will be found to be insufficient washing of the hands 
between each operation. 

As regards surface markings which appear on glossy 
paper. These, of course, can be removed by rubbing 
the finished print with methylated spirit when dry; but 
to a great extent they may be prevented by abstaining 
from rubbing or using any friction to the cards as they 
are separated one from another in the packet. 

The question of thoroughly washing after fixing, 
always an important one, becomes more so if the papers 
are to be toned by the sulphide bath. It was my mis- 
fortune recently to spoil several prints, which completely 
vanished, or rather the image did, in the bleaching solu- 
tion of the sepia toning process, or disappeared in 
patches. A little reflection led me to the conclusion that 
hypo left in the prints, through incomplete washing, had 
formed with the ferridcyanide of potassium a reducing 
agent which had caused all the trouble. 


H 


A DEALER IN 


HAD some talk to-day with a dealer in postcards, 
though she did the talking while I listened and 
thought. She said she had only sold one postcard 
that day, that when she had sold t'ree she would 

get her money back; her stock in trade when I met her 
was five postcards. She told me things about myself 
which I did not know, did this gipsy-looking child; she 
told me that I had painted her portrait last year, and 
that I had sat on a little stool with t'ree legs. I shook 
my head, and told her that I never had time to sit down, 
but she replied that she was quite sure it was me, because 
she remembered me by my hat. I intend to have some 
serious talk to the hatter who sold me that hat. I 
thought it was a new hat when I bought it, but it was 
evidently on the evidence of the young lady with the 
postcards a second-hand one, which the artist who had 
painted her had given away or sold for a few coppers 
to one of those gentlemen who collect old hats, 
umbrellas, old china, and the like. I see it all now, he 
does up all these old hats and things and sells them to 
the hatters. It is no wonder that hat makers are on 
strike. 

After the postcard dealer and I had parted, I went 


Watford Camera Club.—The fifth annual exhibition will be held 
on October 3o and 3r, the last day for entries being October 24. 
Mr. A. Horsley Hinton will act as judge. There are several open 
classes, and a special novices’ class for those who have not pre- 
viously obtained an award in any exhibition. Application for entry 
forms should be made to the hon. secretary, Mr. W. R. Gunton, 
139, High Street, Watford. 


POSTCARDS. 


By FRANK M. SUTCLIFFE. 


down to the pier intending to tie a millstone to my hat 
and throw it into the sea (you would not like to wear a 
second-hand hat, nor to carry a second-hand camera, 
reader; neither did 1). As was tying my hat to a loose 
stone, which I easily pulled off the end of the pier, I 
thought I might as well put the five postcards into the 
parcel, but when I saw them I changed my mind. Do 
you know why? Because I recognised them as piracies 
from photographs of my own. Visions of penalties, 
410 for each copy printed, awarded by some sensible 
judge, rose before my eyes. I forgot even to throw the 
hat into the sea, but made straight for my shop; there 
I hunted out the originals of the five piracies, then it 
slowly dawned on me as I found the postcards did not 
agree exactly with my prints (the figures were not 
dressed the same, and there had been a difference of an 
inch or two in the place where the tripod had rested), 
they were not piracies after all, but had been photo- 
graphed by some one else. It is astonishing how great 
minds think alike, even to the choice of a view and the 
placing of figures in a street. My hat may have been 
a new one after all. Perhaps the girl had not noticed 
some small difference between the artist’s hat and mine. 


Leto Photo Materials Co., Ltd.—The cmployés of the Leto 
Works, Edgware, held their first annual outing on Saturday, 
September 14. The staff and their friends met at the works at 
midday, and proceeded in brakes to Essendon, where a most 
enjoyable day was spent. The weather being favourable, the 
various races and other outdoor amusements were greatly appre- 
ciated, the day’s programme proving a great success in every way. 
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A Weekly REVIEW OF 


By Themas Bolas FCS-F.IC. 


yee NOTIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Printing in our time is tending notably towards the use 
of pigments entangled or held mechanically, as against a 
chemically formed image, one chief advantage of the pigment 
method being that unfading or permanent pigments may be 
used, carbon being the ideal pigment from this point of view. 
Older methods of this class are the gum-bichromate, the 
wash-out gelatine method, commonly called ‘‘ carbon ” 
printing, and the dusting-on method or powder process, 
whether with a hygroscopic organic mixture as a basis, or 
with alcoholic extract of pepper, as in the case of the pepper- 
type. Again, as more or less similar, we have the anthra- 
kotype. New methods are many, and it may be sufficient 
to mention Ozotype and its outcomes, oil printing, and Mr. 
Piper's Bromoil. 

A new method, called Einstaub Gummidruck, or dusting- 
on gum, as one may term it, is now being talked of very 
much in Germany. This method, due to Herr Quedenfeldt 
(Photographische Industrie, p. 1,087, September 11, 1907), 
differs very little in its essential features from the old 
anthrakotype, but the manipulations are altered, and deli- 
cate but important changes are made, so Quedenfeldt's 
process may not unreasonably be regarded as to all intents 
and purposes a new method. Dusting-on gum is of double 
interest; in the first place, it is a monochrome pigment 
method, allowing of wide control at all stages; and in the 
second place, it allows of repeated coatings and exposures 


Three Lenses on the, Camera Front. 


Dr. Krügener suggests and recommends that the front of the 
twin-lens stereoscopic camera should also carry a central lens of 
longer focus, thus giving the choice of taking a single landscape 
subject on the long stereoscopic plate. In the old days of wet 
collodion an arrangement of this kind was occasionally employed. 


Concise Working Details of Dusting-on Gum. 
_ Herr Quedenfeldt's new method, the general nature of which is 
indicated above, appears likely to be an easy one for the amateurs, 
but One appliance, not usually found in the amateur’s outfit, is 
required, namely, a dusting box, of the kind used by photo- 
engravers for producing the stippled grain on the resist. A con- 
vement form of dusting box is figured on p. 56 of Mr. Herbert 
nison’s Treatise on Photogravure, and dusting boxes of various 
patterns may be obtained from firms that supply materials for pro- 
cess work. Gum mucilage is mixed with its own volume of 1 and 10 
ammonium bichromate solution, and smooth or sized paper is evenly 
brushed over with the solution. In about ten minutes, or while 
the laver of gum is still adhesive, the paper is placed on the slide 
of the dusting box, which contains the selected pigment, and 
Passed in, the dust storm having been raised a convenient time 
beforehand. In from five to ten minutes, the paper will be found 
to be sufficiently coated by the settling dust, and, after drying, any 
excess may be blown off by means of a bellows. Printing 
and development in water are as in ordinary gum-bichromate work. 
D the actual dusting box recommended by Herr Quedenfeldt, the 
ies Storm is raised by means of a bellows, and not Vi the rotation 
f the box, as in the case of Mr. Denison's device, but the exact 
orm of the box is of secondary importance, while experience rather 


than rules Must teach the amount of deposit required for each 
kind of Work, 


Local Treatment in Dusting-on Gum. 
* above described method allows of local treatment at all 


stages Boh : 
sages in printing, also during the development and drying, 
™ Parts or the whole of the sheet may be resensitised (gum 


for trichrome work, and from the point of view of trichrome 
work, the process has the advantage that the grains or 
particles of colour may lie side by side instead of being 
incorporated or mixed, as in the case of ordinary gum- 
bichromate. A brief summary of the practical details will 
be found below. 

Certain data as to reversal were given some little time ago 
by M. Demole in a communication to the Paris Academy of 
Sciences, but it should be remembered that these data only 
apply to one particular kind of plate—the ‘‘ blue label ” 
plates of Lumiére. One second under a negative with a 
given light produced a normal result, or corresponded to 
correct exposure, in the ordinary sense of the term. If the 
plate is soaked for a few minutes in a one per cent. solution 
of potassium ferrocyanide, washed, and is then developed 
by the usual red light of the dark-room, a considerable over- 
exposure, up to perhaps 180 seconds, may have been given 
without bringing about reversals. When, however, the 
excessive exposure has been given, and the plate treated by 
ferrocyanide of potassium is developed by candle light, 
reversal takes place, a negative being obtained; when the 
exposure has been 170 or 180 times the reversal is well 
marked, and if the over-exposure has been 420 seconds, re- 
reversal shows itself, a fogged positive resulting; but an 
over-exposure of 840 times gave a good positive under the 
above conditions. 


mucilage r, bichromate solution 14 to 2) and again dusted with the 
original pigment or with any other pigment; indeed, few methods 
can offer such delicate means of control as the dust-on gum method. 
If the paper is put into the drying box soon after the dust storm 
As raised, a coarse thick deposit will be formed, and conversely, if 
the dust is allowed to settle longer before the insertion of the 
paper, a finer deposit will result. As an alternative the pigment 
may be dusted on from a sieve or bag of fine muslin, the dusting 
box being thus eliminated, but this procedure may tend towards 
diffusing the pigment over the workplace in a somewhat un- 
desirable fashion. 


Joining Celluloid and Mending Celluloid Articles. 


Of all the various water-resisting preparations or mixtures which 
may be roughly classed as substitutes for hard india rubber or vul- 
canite, celluloid has one valuable quality, that of being joined or 
mended with extreme facility, and the photographer, who now 
uses so many articles made of celluloid, as funnels, measures, dishes, 
and plate dippers, would do well to bear this propertv in mind. 
A mixture of 4 volumes amyl acetate, and 1 volume of acetone, is, 
perhaps, the best solvent of all for celluloid, and a paste-like varnish, 
made by dissolving 1 part of scrap celluloid in 20 parts of the 
mixed solvent, forms the usual cement for celluloid, the parts to 
be joined having, if necessary, been first cleaned and roughed by 
friction with glass paper, after which it is well to moisten several 
times with the mixed solvent before using the thick paste as a 
cement. A joint may be strengthened by binding or overlapping 
with strips of old celluloid film rendered slightly soft and adhesive 
bv being moistened with the mixed solvent mentioned above; in- 
deed, complex articles may be built up of old films, layer by layer, 
in a similar way, each sheet being brushed over with the solvent. 
In such cases, the old films must be freed from the gelatinous 
layers, the best way being to boil them in weak caustic soda solu- 
tion (1 to 40) for half an hour, and then, after rinsing away the 
excess of alkali, scrubbing off the softened gelatine by means of a 
nail brush. 
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Under this heading we shall, as occasion demands, keep our readers advised of anything new in connection 
with Colour in Photography. 


Mixture for Intensifying Autochrome Plates. 


In accordance with our note of last week (p. 285), we have 
now made a series of exhaustive experiments as regards the 
various intensifying solutions and the peculiarities of each, 
these experiments having been made in sets of four similar 
exposures, which were treated together until the stage for 
intensifying, and two of the sets of four are now on view at 
our office. To facilitate this work we constructed some flat 
strainers of celluloid, that for four plates having cross 
' divisions, so as to keep the plates apart. The use of such a 
Strainer, or holder of celluloid has one very material 
advantage, this being that the edges of the plate have not 
to be touched by the warm fingers, all the bathing operations 
being conducted without removal of the plate from the 
recess. Each recess should be about half an inch larger 
both ways than the plate, and the holes at the bottom of 
the strainer should be large, so that there is a rising of the 
plate on lowering the strainer in a liquid. This ensures 
thorough washing between the various solutions. Broadly 
speaking, the results of our experiments are as follows :— 
The 3 grammes pyro and 30 grammes citric acid formula, 
which, according to the latest dictum of Photographische 
Industrie, September 11, 1907, p. 1,090, was the first 
published by MM. Lumiére, gave the brightest and clearest 
results, although its action is slow, the extreme lights in the 
white being actually equivalent to the bare screen; while 
the 3 grammes and 3 grammes formula tended to a 
slight deposition of silver all over the subject, like that 
noticeable in the case of so many of the Autochromes shown 
at the Royal Photographic Society’s exhibition; but looked 
at in the broad sense this formula is unworkable, as a sudden 
general deposition of silver sometimes takes place without 
warning. It is interesting to note that on p. 224 of the 
Photographische Rundshau, No. 18, of 1907, Dr. Neuhauss 
says that MM. Lumiére now definitely recommend this 
formula. Our trials indicate that the 3 and 3 solution, if 
diluted with an equal bulk of water, works almost as well 
as when the fuller dose of citric acid is used, but not with 
quite the same certainty of clearness. The F solution, made 
with 30 grammes of pyro and 30 grammes of citric acid, is 
quite unmanageable, the whole surface, as our examples 
show, being clouded over, and this irregularly. 


Confused and Inexact Instructions. 


Those variations in composition to which we have referred 
from time to time are cited chiefly on the authorities we have 
quoted, but our own experience with instructions officially 
issued illustrates the fact that there has been a lack of unity. 
Thus, inside the hinged cover of the cardboard cabinet con- 
taining chemicals, which we received from Messrs. Lumiére’s 
London representative, is an instruction to prepare E solution 
by diluting C solution with 1o volumes of water, while in 
both the pamphlets of instructions we have before us the 
E solution is given as consisting of r,ooo c.c. of C and 20 
of water, or 5o and 1. The first mentioned strength dissolves 
the image rapidly, and is scarcely usable. Again, the two 
pamphlets of instructions we have received do not correspond 
in the prescription given for the J solution. These instances 
illustrate the present tentative condition of Autochrome 
work. 


How to Overcome Frilling. 


Our earlier series of comparative experiments on the use 
of the various modifications of formula for the F solution 
were considerably disturbed by frilling, this being more 
particularly the case with the two modifications of F solution, 
in which citric acid is used in the proportion of 30 grammes 
to the litre, but by adopting the following course we have 
completely overcome the tendency to frill, and this without 
the use of any impervious or waterproof edging; at any 
rate, there has not been the slightest indication of frilling 
since we have adopted the following course, and in illustra- 
tion of this we may refer to the two sets of four plates now 


on view at our office, as illustrating the various prescriptions 
for intensifying. Although the plates used were cut from 
larger sizes and no edging was used, the film is perfect and 
unfrilled up to the extreme edge in every case. Careful 
comparative trials showed that no disadvantage followed the 
course we now recommend. After the use of the C solution 
(acid permanganate), and rinsing during about forty seconds, 
the celluloid strainer bearing the plate or plates was 
immersed in a three per cent. solution of purest recrystallised 
chrome alum (Hopkin and Williams), not the impure com- 
mercial chrome alum obtained as a residual product in 
oxidising aniline colour materials. In this bath the plates 
were allowed to remain for ten minutes, the celluloid strainer 
being lifted occasionally. The plates were then washed for 
a minute, the celluloid strainer being kept in constant motion 
up and down in changes of water, and now the D 
solution was used in the ordinary way, and after its use and 
a slight rinsing the celluloid strainer was placed in a one to 
six formalin bath and allowed to remain for five minutes. 
Then, after a washing of forty to sixty seconds the E solution 
was used and the plates rinsed. Now there was another 
immersion for five minutes in the formalin bath, followed 
by washing and intensification. Similarly the plate was 
immersed in the formalin bath before and after the use of 
the H solution, thorough rinsings being resorted to to avoid 
mixing the solutions. As a fixing bath we used the follow- 
ing, as being less trying to the film than that originally 
Ecos de :—Ordinary strong hypo solution 1 and 5, 
100 c.c.; add to this 60 grains of potassium metabisulphite 
dissolved in 50 c.c. of water. 


English Sizes of Autochrome Plates now Obtainable. 


Before this reaches the reader the Autochrome plates will 
be obtainable from the Lumière N.A. Co., No. 89, Great 
Russell Street, London, the prices being 4s. 6d. for a box of 
four quarter-plates and 1os. for a box of four half-plates. 
We may refer our readers to the advertisement of the 
Lumière N.A. Co., which appears in this issue. 


Mr. Wm. B. Irwin on Frilling and the Question of a 
Second Exposure. 


A correspondent, in the course of a long and interesting 
letter, says that he looks on the tendency to frill as an 
inherent defect of the thin and delicate film, but as a pre- 
ventive he prefers edging with paraffin wax to indiarubber. 
Further, Mr. Irwin points out to us that he finds exposure 
to the light of a sixteen candle-power incandescent lamp to 
be sufficient to ensure the satisfactory action of the second 
developer. There appears to be a general opinion that 
* daylight ” is essential after the use of the C solution, but 
obviously the question is only one of a sufficient exposure, 
and any artificial light may be used if sufficiently bright. 


A New Colour Plate. 


We learn from Die Photographische Industrie (September 
II, 1907, p. 1,088) that a colour plate comparable to the Auto- 
chrome plate, and having excellent properties in the matter 
of reproduction, will shortly be placed on the market by the 
Neue Photographische Gesellschaft, of Steglitz, Berlin. 


Collodion or Gelatine. 


There have been various statements that the sensitive film 
of the Autochrome plate has pyroxylin or collodion as a basis, 
alleged solubility in alcohol or alcohol ether being cited as 
proof. We have not experienced this solubility, as we tried 
a stripped piece of the dry sensitive film from each batch we 
have had, and found it quite insoluble in alcohol ether, amyl 
acetate, acetone, and other solvents of pyroxylin. On the 
other hand, the thoroughly swelled and gelatinised film, as it 
exists at the end of the developing and other operations, will 
break down or mix in with moderately strong alcohol. 
Gelatine appears to be the basis of the film, but there may be 
an admixture of other materials, as starch and agar agar. 
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to questions and Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order 


Printing on Fabrics. 


Is it possible to print photographs on silk; if so, how may the 
silk be prepared? A. L. L. 


We gave particulars as recently as last June; but, as we have 
lately received several questions similar to yours, we repeat them. 
The following directions (taken from “The Dictionary of Photo- 
graphy ") will apply almost equally well to other fabrics as well as 


silk — 


As Tannin ornai a danse EAN 60 gr 
Distilled: water —— Á—À 34 02 
B.— Common salt: sinen eon bp Re ve teu RUEDAS 60 gr 
ATIOWTOOE A Aa E ERREA snes 60 gr 
ACOUICHACIG saarni sanna E j oz 
Distilled water cm ooi tie eere ee 34 02 


Dissolve the arrowroot by the aid of gentle heat, add the remainder 
o: the ingredients, mix the two solutions and filter. Immerse the 
fabric, which should be first washed to free it from all dressing, in 


this solution for three minutes, and hang up to dry. When 
thoroughly dry, sensitise on a bath of 
Nitrate: Of: silver roseo csd.cie os eee sot oia ten deste renee ss §0 gr. 
Distilled! water Taria A nae news I OZ. 
NAG DCA «2: iio Laate ee oe RE FREE RAO Puce SRM E TERIS 4 drop 


Dry, print, and wash as usual for P.O.P., and tone in the sulpho- 
cvanide bath. 


Studio Accessories. 


I want to make some studio accessories in imitation of ancient 
stone, and shall be obliged if you can give me some idea as 
to the procedure. Pro. 


The general construction must be roughly followed out in wood. 
The wooden articles are then usually coated with a sort of paste 
made by boiling old newspapers in a thin solution of glue (about 1 
in 10) until they are disintegrated. This preparation is painted on 
as roughlv as possible, and allowed to dry, when it is painted with 
suitable “ flatted oils” or ** distemper.” If a very rough surface is 
desired, the paste, while drying, should be sprinkled with coarse 
grit and broken shells, such as is sold for poultry. 


Home-made Mountant. 


What is a really good way of making an arrowroot mountant, 
one that will keep reasonably well? W. R. B. 


The following, from Ethelbert Henry's “ Early Work," is a 
general favourite with professional photographers : — 


Bermuda arrowroot .......... eese enne 34 o7. 
Nelson's No. 1 gelatine ................ eene 160 gr. 
Methylated spirits ............. eene 2 07. 
Püre carbolic- acid iode en Ed aedes 12 minims 
Cold Water ouiuscs edad rera eoe debeas ede dup bes 30 oz. 


Mix the arrowroot into a stiff cream with two ounce of the water, 
while the gelatine is put to soak in the remainder. When the gela- 
tine is softened and the arrowroot well mixed, pour all together into 
an iron (or enamelled) saucepan, and bring to the boiling point. 
Keep at this heat for five minutes, stirring continually im one direc- 
tion from the moment the mixture is put on the fire. Pour into a 
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basin to cool, and then add the carbolic acid and spirit (previous! 
mixed) in a thin stream with constant stirring. Squeeze brauch 
muslin, and keep in wide-mouthed jars. 


Preparing Rough Paper for Carbon Transfers. 


Please let me know how to prepare rough-grained papers to act 
as the permanent support in carbon process. EXTRA. 


The following method is applicable to all classes of paper : —Take 
of Nelson No. 1 gelatine four ounces, and let it soak for two hours 
in twenty-five ounces of warm water; then melt over a slow fire in 
a water pan. Put the gelatine into a jar, and set it in a pan of 
water over the fire, and thoroughly dissolve, stirring it all the time; 
when dissolved, add very slowly sixty grains of chrome alum, pre- 
viously dissolved in four ounces of water. Stir all the time it is 
being added; this will solidify the gelatine. Collect, and restore it 
to fluidity with as much glacial acid as is necessary. Now take 
the sheet of paper to be coated ready for receiving the carbon tissue, 
and pin it at all four corners on a board, and into the centre pour 
a good supply of the mixture; for an imperial sheet, say two 
ounces. Take a brush and roughly go all over the paper with it; 
then take a flat squeegee and press it all over the paper, now back- 
wards, then crossways, so that all the paper receives a good coating, 
but leaving as little on the paper as possible, except in the case of 
rough papers, which require a more liberal treatment. All that is 
squeegeed off the paper may be gathered up and returned to the 
pot for further use. Two ounces will leave plenty to return to the 
pot, but it is better to be liberal with it at the start. Hang up 
the paper to dry, and it is then ready for use. 


Toning Bath with Strontium Chloride. 


Can you give me a toning bath that will keep in concentrated 
form for a few weeks? I believe it contains strontium. 
WEEKS. 
You are probably thinking of Buhler's bath, which was published 
some vears ago. It gives warm tones and is made up as follows : — 


1.—Gold chloride IS gr. 

‘ Distilled water Ij oz. 
Boil up and add 

Strontium chloride . 1§0 gr. 

2.— Potassium sulphocyanide 40 gr. 

Distilled water Ij oz. 


Heat to near boiling, and add No. 1 in small quantities, stirring 
frequently; cool, and add sufficient water to make 3o drachms or 
112 c.c. For use add 60 minims of above to 4 ounces of water. 


Preparing Photographic Prints for Colouring. 


I wish to paint some portraits on P.O.P. with artists’ water 

colours, but the colours do not “take” kindly. Can you tell 

me what is the best thing to do? ARTIST. 

The print should be gently rubbed over with a solution of oxgall, 

and allowed to dry, or the colours may be diluted with it. 

Purified oxgall I drm. 

Methylated spirit 5 Or. 

Water da bod "T n js TO 5 oz. 
We have known people add a trace of Castile soap to their colour— 
merely by wiping their pencils occasionally on the surface of the 
soap. 
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PRIZE LANTERN SLIDES TOUR. 


T following is a list of the bookings already made for the 
A. P. Prize Slides for 1907-8. It will be seen that not many 
dates now remain open, but if any society desiring to have the 


loan of the slides, and not having vet made application for them, 
«an fit in a vacant date when the slides are as nearly as possibie 
in the district, they should communicate with us at once. 


1907-8. 
Oct. 15—Hackney. Dec. g—Worcester. Feb. r1—Nelson (P.S.). 
s» I6—Stratford (G.E.R. Mechanics). », 10—Hereíord. » 13—Barrow-in-Furness. 
» I8—Shrewsbury. » I2—Fenton. » 1$—Carlisle (Border City C.C.). 
» 21—Southampton. » %4—Edgbaston. » 19—Carlisle. 
» 23—West Surrey. » 17—St. Helens. » 24—Workington. 
» 25—Salisbury. » 18—Chorley. Mar. 2—Cleveland (Middlesbrough). 
» 29—St. Leonards. s» 20—Colne. »  3—South Shields. 
» 31—Richmond. Jan. 3—Rochdale. », IOo—Heaton. 
Nov. 4—Slough. »  7—Bury. » II—Blyth. 
»  7—Tunbridge Wells. »  8—Liverpool (Walton). » 17—Glasgow (Southern). 
» II—Faversham. »  9—Bolton. T 19—Glasgow (Eastern). 
» 13—Margate. » 13—Grange-over-Sands. » 21—Wishaw. 
», 16—Rugby. » 16—Brighouse. » 24—Airdrie (Monklands). 
ss 19—Cambridge. » 20—Attercliffe. » 26—Greenock. — 
3, 20—Peterborough. », 21—Shefheld. » 31—Govan (Kinning Park). 
, 22—Loughborough. », 22—Huddersfeld. Apr. 7—Limerick. 
» 25—Leek. » 23—Harrogate. »  9—Limerick (F.C.). 
, 26—Hanlev. , 24—Rotherham. $5 15—Pontypool. 
, 28—Longton. , 28—Widnes. 33 22—Lincoln. 
Dec. 2:—Boston. » 30—Oldham » 29—Southsea. 
»  4—Coventry. Feb. 4—Burnley (Co-Op.). , May 7—Southend. 
»  5—Handsworth. » 6—Darwen. » 18—Belíast (Ulster P.S.). 


—M————— 
GARDINER'S FANCY BORDER POSITIVE FILMS. 


E s: embodiment of quite a new idea in printing and mounting 
comes to us from Messrs. Marion and Co., Ltd., of 22, Soho 
Square, W., called the Gardiner Fancy Border Positive Film. The 
idea is this: A very dark or black background is used. A black 
disc with circular opening is placed against the inside of the camera, 
immediately adjacent to the focussing screen, and so manipulated 
that the circular opening comes on the centre of the screen. The 
figure must come within the circular opening in the mask. By this 
means the centre only of the plate will be exposed, with the sitter 
inside the oval. We have now a plate with a figure exposed on, as 
it were, a clear oval background, while the rest of the plate is un- 
exposed. Taking the plate into the dark-room, and after a positive 
border frame has been placed in position and the partly exposed 
plate over, we give from one to two seconds, about three feet from 
an ordinary fishtail burner, varying the exposure as lighter or 


darker border is required. The doubly printed plate is now 
developed. 

The results obtained by this process are very striking and certainly 
original, and one great advantage is that the portrait and its 
border are all on the same negative, and double printing is dis- 
pensed with—a great saving of time and labour on the old method. 
Very tasteful and pleasing designs will be found on the border posi- 
tives. A set of four border positive films, with artistic designs, cost, 
in half-plate size, 12s. the set, or whole-plate 16s., including the 
cardboard mask for the camera. Should a vignetted effect, which 
looks extremelv well in this process, be required, it can be obtained 
without extra trouble by the use of Gardiner's Vignetter. As we 
sald, this is quite a novel idea, and as it saves trouble and gives 
an original and striking effect, it should find a ready public and 
become quite an article of standard use in the portrait studio. 


———— M -———— 


The Leto Photo Materials Co., Ltd., have received the highest 
possible award (silver-gilt medal) in the Photographic Section of 
the “International Sports Exhibition,” at the Grand Palais des 
Champs Elysées, Paris, for their exhibits on the various grades of 
Seltona paper. 


Hackney Photographic Society.—Entry forms for the nineteenth 
annual exhibition of the society, to be held from November 6 to 9, 
are now ready, and may be obtained on application to the hon. 
secretary, Mr. Walter Selfe, 7o, Paragon Road, Hackney, N.E. 
Entries close October 19. 


Nottingham Camera Club.—The annual meeting was held on 
September 17, in the Mechanics’ Institution. The secretary's report 
showed a year of substantial progress, and the treasurer's accounts 
balanced on the right side. Mr. Arthur Marshall, F.R.P.S., was 
elected president; Mr. Arthur Black, treasurer; whilst Mr. S. 
W. Barlow Vines was re-elected hon. secretary, his address being 
100, Sherwood Street, Nottingham. A strong programme was 
announced for the coming session, including a monthly print com- 
petition on somewhat novel handicap lines. Arrangements for 
holding the seventh annual exhibition, from March 18 to 21, 1908, 
are well in hand. 


Instruction in Photography.—4A first course of twelve lessons in 
general photography commences on October 2nd, at the Cripplegate 
Institute, Golden Lane, E.C. The instructor is Mr. John H. Gear, 
F.R.P.S., who has had much experience in this direction, and 
whose own work is so well known, both for pictorial and technical 
excellence. The classes are held each Wednesday evening at 
8 o'clock. Mr. Gear is also conducting classes at the Thornton 
Heath Polytechnic on Thursdays at 7 o'clock. The scheme of 
work includes instruction in the oil-pigment process and the new 
Lumiere colour method, so that those who desire to be thoroughly 
up-to-date in the newest developments of photography would do 
well to obtain particulars of the courses from the secretaries of the 
Cripplegate Institute or the Thornton Heath Polytechnic. 


Terme of Subscription for ‘The Amateur Photographer," 
sent poet free on date of publication. 

United Kingdom : 

Postal Union \ Six months, 7s. 6d. Twelve months, rss. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZEL], WATSON & VINEY, Lp. 
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NOTES AND 


O the little collection of results on Lumiére's 
Autochrome plates which is on view at 
these offices, we have been able to add two 
interesting items. One is a developed 
transparent positive, from which we have 
stripped one half of the image, thus demon- 

strating clearly that the only photographic part of 
the Autochrome plate is a simple monochrome, a black 
and white image through which the colour is viewed; 
and the other is a series of results intensified by the 
various formule which have been published, and these 
we think fully prove what we have all along con- 
tended, that the F solution should be three parts pyro 
and thirty parts citric acid, instead of three parts and 
three parts as printed in MM. Lumiére's instructions; 
a misprint which, so far as we have seen, every paper 
has blindly reprinted. 
D Beg 

The Beginners' Competition has proved a very in- 
teresting event, and we hope to be able to print next 
week a first batch of the letters which we have received 
which show how the Elementary Lessons have helped 
the writers to improve. 
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There are many ways of dealing with a lens cell w hich 
resists the efforts to unscrew it, and a chief difficulty 
is to get a firm grip without causing damage; anything 
like direct grasp or grip with a pincers, or screwing up 
with a vice, being obviously ruled out by the nature 
of the article. An excellent plan is to fold a sheet of 
rather coarse emery cloth several times, so as to form 
a tape-like strip, to turn this once round the lens cell 
and lay the ends together, and parallel, so that they pro- 
ject as a kind of double handle. This double projec- 
tion can be gripped close to the ring portion, in a hand 
vice, thus binding the emery cloth firmly on the cell. 
Some photographers, in order to get a firm grip on a 
lens cell for unscrewing, will file two nicks on opposite 
sides of the face or end, and then the back of a knife 
introduced into these nicks renders unscrewing easy; 
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such a device being merely the equivalent of the nick of 
an ordinary screw. While on the subject, we may urge 
that the components of a photographic lens should never 
be separated or unscrewed, unless some real necessity 
has arisen, and a good principle in relation to lenses 
and optical parts is only to clean them when this course 
is absolutely necessary. 
& & & 

We all know that intense light will set up inflammation 
or other dangerous symptoms, and an illustration was 
afforded by the fact that when a hole was recently 
burned in the armour-plate of a warship by the elec- 
trical process, several of those engaged were in hos- 
pital next day. The Standard heads its account of 
the incident ‘‘ Mysterious Rays,” but those who know 
the process will fully understand the matter. The plate 
is connected with one terminal of the dynamo, and a 
large carbon rod, on a flexible cord, with the other ter- 
minal. The arc thus formed by a current of perhaps 300 
amperes is so intense that molten iron flows down from 
the end of the movable carbon point, just as wax would 
flow under the action of a red-hot poker. 

D E g 

A writer in Truth, after indicating dust as a chief 
enemy of the touring photographer, cautions the gad- 
about photographer against brushing his plates in order 
to remove traces of dust; a sharp tap of one side of the 
plate against the table-top being preferable. In dry 
weather the gelatine is extremely sensitive to electrical 
excitation by friction, and even a slight brushing may 
generate sufficient electricity to attract dust, and make 
it adhere with remarkable firmness. A curious instance 
of electrical excitation by friction may be witnessed by 
powdering a small lump of sulphur in a dry porcelain 
mortar, when the whole of the powdered material clings 
closely to the mortar and pestle, so that removal is by no 
means easy. & $9 8 


In the old days of photography, when 10 by 8, or 
even 15 by 12, was a usual size for the touring amateur, 
rather thick glass was used. The '' plate boxes ” of the 
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photographer were sometimes mistaken by predatory 
individuals for plate boxes of another character, and 
cases have occurred in which a photographer's casual 
remark to his travelling companion, enjoining care of 
the plate boxes, led to their loss; the predatory frater- 
nity not always distinguishing between the two kinds 
of plate box. As we write we have before us an old- 
style photographic box for large plates, it being made 
of heavy mahogany, brass screwed, and fitted with 
handles, also a lock; indeed, we have fitted the inside 
with chloride of calcium trays, and we are employing 
the old plate box as a lock-up drying cupboard. It is 
scarcely surprising that the railway thief should 


be deceived by such a chest, if obviously heavy, spoken 
of as the '' plate box,"' and the subject of watchful care. 
In more recent times the photographer with his varied 
wares may occasionally have been mistaken for an 
anarchist, but the days of the old plate box have 
passed away. 


— Nothing but 
Praise. 


m. | GES 
What do I think of the R.P.S. Exhibition? Words fail me; 
besides, my mission is to mirror nature—sometimes, alas! ill- 


nature. As regards the present display, there is, however, an 
unusually full tap of good-natured and kindly comment forth- 


coming from all sides. Indeed, the technical press is full of 
glowing appreciations ; everything is for the best in this best of 
all exhibitions—a form of comment which is almost as whole- 
some as would be a diet confined to Turkish delight. Let 
me, then, qualify the foregoing with a few gentle suggestions 
for improvement. One is that the utter disregard of order and 
system in the hanging of the pictorial photographs produces 
a chaotic discord of tints, colours, hues, and shades, on prints, 
mounts and frames, which will, I trust, not be repeated. If a 
hard and fast rule were adopted that in future the West Room 
should be reserved for monochromes ranging in tint from black 
to brown, and that the numbers hung should not exceed two 
hundred, the exhibition and photography would be gainers. 


' We are Seven." 


'The selection by six men, out of, perhaps, sixty or six hun- 
dred possible judges. of what should constitute the photographic 
pictorialism of the year, is practically only an extension of the 
now utterly condemned medal system, by means of which about 
twenty individuals were each year recipients of the judges 
tokens ot approval. As regards the R.P.S., not only are there 
but six selectors who determine what to discourage in the 
breasts of pictorial innovators and far-seers, but, most marvel- 
lous of all, these six—unless memory plays me false—are prac- 
tically unchanged from year to year. This is surely a gross slur 
upon many eminently capable judges of pictorial art, both in 
and out side the ranks of the society, and is also a flagrant 
discouragement to those who are vainly fighting for the recogni- 
tion of a place on the walls. Is there but one painter in the 
world fit for this delicate task, and only a solitary professional 
photographer? and are there not more than four landscape 
amateurs living who can tell a sheep from a goat? 


Hang it All! 

It is a most extraordinary truth, but one which can be veri- 
fied by the testimony of a cloud of witnesses, that so sure as 
an amateur sends in half a dozen prints to the R.P.S. or any 
other exhibition, if any are hung, the best ones are invariably 
excluded. A similar fact is that a better exhibition could be 
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An interesting application of photography is in the 
widespread circulation of examples of manuscripts, 
when it is desired to discover the writer, and of this 
we have an example in the recent action of the police, 
who have had a number of postcards reproduced in 
block form, for printing in the various illustrated news- 
papers; the reproduction being accompanied by a re- 
quest for information regarding the writer. 

$ €$ g 

We saw a railway porter carrying a case of pictures 
or photographs carefully the other day. The novelty of 
the thing seemed to strike him as much as it struck us. 
The wily artist or photographer had cunningly fixed a 
handle on the back or edge, as the bookbinders say, of 
the case. The porter was carrying the case by this 
handle, as if butter would not melt in his mouth, and 
as if he was not adept at breaking glasses without in- 
juring the covering packing-cases. 
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made out of the rejected than that of the accepted prints. 
There being such a large consensus of opinion on these points, 
it almost makes one think that not only the worst prints but the 
worst judges must be regularly selected, and that the only 
remedy left is to allow each amateur to do his own selection. 
This may sound lunatic, but it is far from being so. At present, 
if an amateur of progressive tendency sends six prints, of which 
two break some universally accepted, that is to say, some worn- 
out, convention, his originality and inventiveness will probably 
ibe smothered, because the selection committee do not get time 
to realise that, perhaps, in order to do a great right, he has done 
a little wrong to some fusty dogma of photographic art. 


The Gentle Art of Making Up. 


Le Procédé Rawlins and Pouncy's gum-printing are, as 
we know, splendid expedients for the introduction of the per- 
sonal factor into the realms of the mechanical photograph, but 
there are not a few who, while possessing enough artistic 
ability to improve upon a straight photograph, cannot master 
the elusive gum nor the aggravating oil. To these, let me 
commend the treatment, which is, of course, not absolutely 
new—nothing in modern photography ever is—described by Mr. 
O. W. Beck in his recently published book, '' Art Principles in 
Portrait Photography." Although, as his effective illustra- 
tions indicate, his instructions are mainly intended far the 
portrait photographer, in his chapter on faking “Processes ” 
will be found particulars that, carefully applied, will make 
selection judges rub their eyes in wonder, while the casual 
visitor to exhibitions will long to know what plate and developer 
will respond so fully to the personality of the xsthete. 


Pre-Raphaelite Photography. 


To choose a correct designation for anything is the excep- 
tion, as I was reminded when reading a delightful book called 
the * Romance of Photography,” in which there is little that is 
'" romantic," and in which the author refrains from romancing 
about such things, for instance, as colour plates or oil enlarge- 
ments. By which I do not wish to infer that photographic 
romance is ever to be met with in any technical weekly. Some- 
times, however, it turns up in exhibition catalogues, where titles 
are apt to be distinctly misleading. A case in point being a 
print at the Salon called “ A Botticelli,” which induced a visitor’s 
remark, ‘‘I don't think much of Miss Botticelli's portrait." This 
recalls that a circular and price list was recently sent by a 
press cutting agency to the publishers of a reprint of ' De 
Imitatione,” addressed to “T. A. Kempis, Esq., c/o Blank and 
Co., Holborn.' Another curious mixing up of names once hap- 
pened when, going to enjoy a photographic ramble with an 
amateur named Joseph Chamberlain, I was driven in a fly 
from the village station by W. E. Gladstone. 
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Stones for Bread.—1 remember some 
years ago there appeared in THE A. P. 
an article entitled ** How I Develop a 
Plate," which set forth in plain language the writers pro- 
cedure from the moment he took his embryo negative from 
the dark slide to the time when he removed it, finished, from 
the hypo dish. A very good article it was, too. If only 
old hands like your humble servant, instead of telling the 
Tyro what he must do, would state exactly what they do 
themselves, photographic instructions would not only be 
more lucid than they sometimes are, but more serviceable in 
addition. ** How do you produce your photographs? " Mr. 
Tyro asks Mr. Medallist; and instead of getting a straight- 
forward, autobiographical reply, he is dosed with what 
Disraeli called ‘‘ frigid theories," and muddled with side- 
issues and alternatives. 


The Thousand Routes —Now it is true that in develop- 
ment, for example, there really are many alternative proce- 
dures. There are a thousand ways to develop a plate. Of 
these ways, one is wrong and the remaining nine hundred 
and ninety-nine are right. The wrong way to develop is 
always wrong ; but there are as many right ways as there 
are good photographers. .The Tyro, discovering that he has 
unfortunately hit on the thousandth way—the wrong way— 
instead of on one of the 999 right ways, goes to his friend 
Mr. Medallist and makes a very natural request, namely, that 
Mr. Medallist shall tell him of, or demonstrate to him, his 
(Mr. Medallist's) method of development. Whereupon Mr. 
Medallist, with mistaken kindness, preaches to .Mr. Tyro 
of the 999 possible ways—and entirely confuses the pupil. 

Guess Work (?).—Mr. Medallist has himself passed 
through perhaps fifty per cent. of the 999 ways before settling 
on the simplest and least pretentious of the lot. He is 
positively ashamed to confess to the admiring Mr. Tyro how 
absurdly uncomplicated and apparently unscientific his 
modus operandi is. For the probability is that Mr. M. 
develops his plates in a tank. ‘‘ Time development? ”’ 
queries Mr. Tyro. ‘‘ Well, no," admits Mr. M., '' not 
exactly time development. I—er—I leave the plates in till 
they're done, don't you know. ‘The time seems to vary from 
about twenty minutes to as many hours. Really, I have no 
rule." ** Then what is the strength of the solution in the 
tank?" persists Mr. T. “I'm afraid I don't know," 
shrugs Mr. M. “I believe the tank holds about eighty 
ounces of water; and I just drop in a little rodinal—1 never 
measure it—and stir it up to make sure that it's evenly 
distributed." ‘‘ But the proportions? " ‘‘ Bless your heart, 
nobody ever measures rodinal ! ” 


Sublime Simplicity. —It is a case of prudens simplicitas— 
“astute guilelessness "—that is all. The very simplicity of 
the method constitutes its soundness. But Mr. T., fresh 
from the textbook or the formulae on the plate-box, with 
the “stock solution” and the solutions ‘‘ A’’ and “ B,” is 
apt to make the obvious comment: '' If the comparatively 
complicated directions to which I am accustomed are correct, 
how is it that you produce such admirable results with your 
plainly slipshed, not to say careless, measurements? " The 
answer is an embarrassment to Mr. M. Looked at 
honestly, his methods are, as a matter of fact, extraordinarily 
slack. Yet he knows that their slackness-cum-success is the 
outcome of a good deal of experience; and that Mr. T., 
not owning this experience, may ‘‘ make a mess of things ” 
if shown Mr. M.'s methods of work without, to put it mildly, 
a good deal of comment and explanation, and not a little 
warning. 


What Development is Not.—But an apology for Mr. M. 
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is outside my scope. Not to mince matters, Mr. M. 
would be as big a bungler as Mr. T. were it not that the 
former lays the essential foundation for success in develop- 
ment by first of all exposing correctly. Mr. T. is making 
a mess not of his development, but of his exposure; and in 
this connection I can only once again, en passant, urge on 
him the vital importance of using an exposure meter. 
Leaving that aside, though, the conclusion we reach is 
this: Development is not a matter of formulz, nor even of 
a certain procedure in manipulation, so much as a logical 
trust in your plate. Don't sit down to develop with the pre- 
supposition that the plate has been wrongly exposed. Don’t 
sit down prepared to make some hasty modification in your 
developer at a moment's notice, because you think the image 
isn't ‘f coming up right." Don’t sit down and wonder 
whether pyro would be best, or hydrokinone, or the two 
mixed, or a drop of So-and-So's patent Flashup Snap Forcer. 


Useless Cunning.—Honestly, the developer doesn't matter. 
" Get accustomed to any well-known developer, and stick 
to it," was the old adage; and its wisdom still holds good. 
*" Don't develop for a possible failure '" would be another 
satisfactory proverb, if Mr. Tyro would understand it aright. 
That is, set aside from your thoughts the notion that if you 
have exposed wrongly you are going to be able to remedy 
the wrongness by any cunning of your own in development. 
The modern trend in teaching development is this : Exposure 
must be right, or development can't be right. The Kodak 
system of mechanical development, where a whole spool of © 
films, exposed on quite different subjects and often at quite 
different times of day, is immersed in one common solution, 
has led the way in this theory; and the ‘‘ Standa ” and 
** Rystos " tanks (to mention only two) represent the same 
idea as adapted to glass plates or stiff films. If one of the 
Kodak films is wrongly exposed—well, its a failure, and 
there's an end of it. If one of your tankful of plates is 
wrong, it's a failure likewise; and you must grin and bear it. 


One Way for All.— To delude yourself with the belief that 
by developing it in a dish by itself you would have somehow 
mysteriously saved it from its dustbin fate is futile. If 
you have developed it in the way which I have represented 
my ‘‘ Mr. M." to develop, the negative has had the utmost 
possible chance of being a success. I know plenty of 
* Mr. M.'s," and the only ‘‘ secret of development " they 
possess is that they use weak solutions and let them take 
their time. Whatever the subject of the plate, whatever its 
exposure, it is put into a tank filled with a very dilute 
rodinal solution (rodinal usually, sometimes glycin: it is 
immaterial which). There it is left to soak for twenty 
minutes, if not longer, before it is looked at again. In all 
probability it is not finally taken from its bath till anything 
from one to three hours have elapsed. The sole point to 
observe which demands gumption, and success in which can 
reasonably be ascribed to Mr. M.'s ''experience," is the 
judging of the negative's density. 

* Fegtinatio Tarda est. — Negatives developed in a tank, 
whether with glycin or rodinal, have a *' thinner ’’ quality 
than quick-developed negatives in a dish; that is, their 
apparent density is not so great as it looks. To Mr. T. I 
would therefore say that the one pitfall he has to avoid at 
first, when following Mr. M.'s example, is the removal of 
the plate from the tank too soon. A few minutes too long 
in the tank is of no consequence—indeed, if the solution be 
extremely weak, a few hours too long is of no consequence 
either! But too short an immersion is a pity, for that means 
a waste of time in subsequent intensification ; and intensifica- 
tion is the most risky of the after-treatments. 
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COLOUP AND IHE PHOTOGDAPH. 


Under this heading we shall, as occasion demands, keep our readers advised of anything new in connection 
with Colour in Photography. 


Scientific Examination of Autochrome Rendering. 


We have been so accustomed to the loud and exuberant 
pzans of a few who hail the Autochrome plate as a solution 
of the problem of colour photography on the one hand, and 
the contrasting comments of those who merely regard the 
Autochrome process as a very poor and dingy competitor with 
the three-plate method, that it is pleasing to find that Baron 
Hubl has given us some exact data by which to judge, data 
which are definite and have no kinship with the meaningless 
adjectives of which we have had such an abundance. Baron 
Hubl, in the Weiner Mittheilungen, gives diagrammatic 
representations of the action of light under the individual 
windows of the composite colour screen, showing the ratio in 
which the deposit occurs on the three-colour systems of the 
screen, in order to reproduce given colours. The results of 
Hubl's experiments may be thus summarised. The render- 
ing of the spectral colours is imperfect, the blue-green being 
practically left out, while the vellow scarcely shows, and 
although blue, red and green are vividly rendered, the 
delicate adjacent tints fail. This will explain why green, 
red and blue may be vivid in an Autochrome, and the rest 
more nearly monochrome. Baron Hubli has studied the 
important question of reproducing Autochromes, whether by 
camera copying from another Autochrome, or by making a 
set of three neyatives from the Autochrome. This latter he 
has done satisfactorily, excepting that there is a little defect 
in the half tones, but the negatives are tolerably satisfac- 
tory for gum-bichromate work, so that the amateur may 
hope to combine the convenience of a single exposure with 
the control and perfection allowed by the gum process. 


The Composite Screen of the Jougla Omnicolore Plates. 


Writing in the Wiener Mittheilungen, Herr Palocsay gives 
a short account of the production of the composite screen 
for the Jougla Omnicolore plate. The glass is first gelatin- 
ised, then two sets of colours are printed in line with a fatty 
ink, and these lines being impervious to water, the inter- 
mediate spaces are stained with a soluble colour. 


The Colour Photography of a Hundred Years Ago. 


During nearly a century there has been steady progress 
and evolution in relation to colour photography, the first 
heliochromes or colour photographs being those of Goethe, 
obtained by him on silver chloride paper. This was between 
1806 and 1810; Goethe’s volume of his “Farbenlehre,” in 
which an account of the experiments appeared, having been 
first published in 1810, but circumstances point to 1807, or just 
a hundred years ago. It was in 1807 that the great German 
poet, statesman and scientific investigator received the order 
of Alexander from the Czar of Russia, and the Grand Cross 
of the Legion of Honour from Napoleon ; distinctions which 
may have been largely prompted by Goethes remarkable 
discovery of a method by which the spectrum could be 
directly reproduced on a sheet of photographically prepared 
paper ; imperfectly reproduced, it is true, but even the new 
Autochrome plates of 1907 reproduce the spectrum imper- 
fectly, as evidenced by Mr. McIntosh's exhibit at the New 
Gallery. 


How Goethe Photographed the Spectrum a Hundred 
Years Ago. 


We are taking our information from a complete edition 
(Cotta) of Gocthe's works in 55 volumes, which edition was 
commenced during his lifetime (in 1828), but was not com- 
pleted until a year after the death of the author, the final 
volumes being dated 1833. The 52nd volume of this edition 
is a reprint of a volume of the Farbenlehre, which was first 
published in 18:0. The third part of this volume treats 
of chemical colours, and on p. 270 is a section on the 
Physical and Chemical Action of Coloured Illumination, 
this section being introduced by a remark that the chemical 
and physical actions of white light are known, so known 
that the author does not consider the matter from this point 


of view, but only in relation to coloured light. The final 
paragraphs of this section (pp. 273 and 274, vol. 52 of the 
edition mentioned above) refer to the spreading of white 
moist silver chloride (hornsilber) on white paper, subjecting 
to light until the surface is slightly tinted, then exposing 
under coloured glasses, the tints of which were to some extent 
reproduced. Exposure to the spectrum gave results com- 
parable to those obtained under coloured glasses. Finally 
Goethe speaks of his intention to publish further results, 
including the observations of a careful worker: doubtless 
Seebeck, one with whom Goethe was long and intimately 
associated. Seebeck's experiments are well known. 


The Autochrome Process: Truth and Falsehood. 


As our readers fully recognise, THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER was the first photographic publication to mention 
the new Lumière process, also first to make useful working 
suggestions, first in the matter of publishing exact instruc- 
tions, and also we were the first to intelligently appreciate 
and explain the real merit and value of MM. "Lumieres 
important step in advance. During the past two months or so 
there have been some sinister influences at work for hoaxing 
the newspaper press and for inducing the less careful papers 
to publish the most grotesquely inaccurate statements. A 
recrudescence of newspaper absurdities has taken place 
during the past fortnight or so, and we may instance a 
column article which appears on p. 6 of the Daily Mail for 
September 24 last. In the first place, the new method is 
referred to as “real colour photography." This is not the 
case ; the Autochrome transparency is a monochrome photo- 
graphic transparency with a colour screen behind it, and 
not a colour photograph or a photograph in colours, even 
in the sense that an ordinary three-film heliochrome is a 
colour photograph. This point is sufficiently illustrated bv 
an example now to be scen at our office, in which one-half 
of the monochrome transparency is stripped from the Auto- 
chrome plate and shown separately. The formation of the 
monochrome transparency is so controlled that the windows 
or panes of the colour scrcen which are not required become 
covered automatically. "Thus in the blues of the subject the 
green windows and the red windows are covered, while in the 
purples of the subject the green windows are entirely covered 
while the red and blue windows are partly covered. All this 
means a great loss of light, hence the Autochromes are far 
duller than ordinary composite heliochromes by the ordinary 
three-colour method. Hence it is that the old three-colour 
heliochrome is brilliant and real: not being a monochrome 
on a colour screen, it is actually in colours or a colour photo- 
graph, and if transferred to paper it makes a brilliant print, 
while the Autochrome, if transferred to paper, is dull almost 
to blackness. The writer in the Daily Mail says that the 
photographer can produce photographs in colour by the new 
process ‘‘ as easily and as certainly as he can snapshot in the 
usual wav," and the writer of this actually claims to have 
worked the Autochrome process himself! 


Autochrome Plates Under Modified Treatment. 


We may now bricfly indicate variations in treatment likely 
to be of service in special cases, these variations becoming 
casily practicable in connection with the successive use of a 
rather strong chrome alum bath and formalin bath, as 
described last week, the use of either of these hardening 
baths being always preceded by washing and followed bv 
washing, so as to avoid complication by contamination of 
solutions with traces of each other. The negative produced 
in the first instance, or by the first development, may be 
worth completing in many cases for reproduction or experi- 
ments on reproduction, but it is liable to be fogged : in which 
case, as soon as the fixation is complete, a little solution of 
potassium ferricvanide should be added. This makes the 
hypo dissolve away an even laver of silver from the film, or 
“cut” it, as the process worker terms the operation. Ordin- 
arily 10 drops of ferricyanide of potassium to each ounce of 
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the fixing bath (ordinary plain hypo bath 1 and 5) will 
suffice. As the film clears it will show as a positive by 
reflection on the blackish screen, and at this stage the opera- 
tion should be stopped. Intensification after a thorough 
washing and the use of the E solution may then be carried 
out by the physical or catalytic method as prescribed by 
MM. Lumiére, or by the mercuric chloride method. "When 
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T was the day for the private view at the Salon, 
and the sky seemed to have settled down over 
London like the lid on a box, and the heat was as 
the heat of a kitchen range, dull and suffocating; 

even the crossing of Trafalgar Square seemed to make 
my guests anxious about the peachiness of their com- 
plexions. Inside the Gallery, in spite of careful pro- 
visions to secure ventilation, the heat was ! 
Why should it be rude to mop? | 

My guests had never seen a first-class photographic 
exhibition before, and as two of them understood some- 
thing about art, and one drew quite nicely, their 
remarks were interesting. In the first place, they had 
formed their estimate of pictorial photography from 
half-tone reproductions of the greater photographs, 
and were consequently amazed at the fine quality of 
the pictures themselves. This fact should be more 
generally realised—the finest process block must 
degrade the tone-purity of a picture, and the best 
printed reproductions can only give a faint idea of the 
originals. I fancy that many who cannot visit the 
Salon and Royal model their work on the illustrations 
in the photographic press, which would account for 
the chalkiness or muddiness found in much second-class 
photography. A visit to the leading exhibitions is 
essential to those who wish to do good pictorial photo- 
graphy. 

In the second place, these ladies had expected to see 
something like the Academy, hung with large frames; 
and the comparatively small size of the Water Colour 
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an Autochrome positive is made, and the ordinary sequence 
of operations is followed, the above mentioned *' hypo " and 
ferricyanide bath may be used at any stage, and it may be 
followed by either method of intensification. Further, the 


finished and dried Autochrome, if not varnished, may be 
* cut" or reduced as above and re-intensified ; proceedings 
which in many cases result in notable improvement. 


AXI.—VISIT TO A LONDON 
EXHIBITION. 


Society's gallery, and the modest dimensions of the 
pictures themselves, caused some disappointment. 
Those who visit the gallery for the first time should 
be prepared to find it small, and the majority of the 
pictures are smaller than 12 by 10. Just as Whistler 
considered it criminal to employ large plates in etching, 
so many photographers consider that their medium 
also has its size limit; of those who do not hold this 
view, it requires an exceptionally bold, clever worker to 
fll a large picture space so that it is entirely satisfac- 
tory. Anyone can make a 24 by 18 enlargement, few 
can turn it into a picture, and the ordinary amateur will 
find that 10 by 8 taxes his powers to a straining point. 

Miss Crayon was, I believe, annoyed that photo- 
graphs could equal and simulate her finest charcoal 
drawings; but this annoyance vanished when she under- 
stood that it was in the nature of gum and oil prints to 
look like crayon work, and that this effect was un- 
avoidable. Mr. Arbuthnot's clever pictures, especially 
‘* Sheep-shearing," and '' To Leeward,” excited her 
warmest approbation, and she confessed that very few 
painter-artists could equal these in black and white. 

There was one point that all my guests remarked, 
that there was too much “‘ art for art's sake,’’ and that 
there were comparatively few pictures which would in- 
terest and attract the general educated public. I have 
noted this down, and hope to show later that the 
remedy lies entirely with the general public; for the 
present I should suggest that ordinary visitors will find 
plenty that attracts them, and that they have every right 
to pass on and ignore such prints as they consider in- 
comprehensible. 

It is almost a duty for anyone who is interested in 
pictorial photography to run up to town for the exhibi- 
tions, and by the time this appears both the Salon and 
Royal will be in full swing. 


—————— ————— 


Paragon Photographic Classes.—For a second year a course 
of Practical Instruction in Photography is to be given at the 
Paragon Art School, New Kent Road, S.E., on Wednesdays, 
by Mr. Fred W. Bannister, who was for many years con- 
nected with the Borough Polytechnic. The session lasts from 
September to July, and the fee for the whole course is as. 6d. 
The syllabus of lectures may be obtained on application to the 
principal at the above address. The school is stocked with all 
apparatus, and the students have the use of an enlarging room 
in the locality for private work. A photographic library is also 
in the course of formation. This class is especially suited for 
city workers, as the school is within five minutes’ ride on the 
electric cars from the bridges, and the cars stop outside the 
door. Lectures commence at 7.30 to 8.45, followed by individual 
practical work in the dark-room until 10 p.m. 


The ‘‘ Omega" Odourless Gas Stove.—4An efficient method of 
heating the dark-room without getting bad fumes and vitiated 
air is a great desideratum, and we are pleased to read in the 
price list of the “ Omega" Odourless Gas Stove Co.'s list, par- 
ticulars of their “‘ Omega” stove, which appears to us eminently 
suitable for the purpose. We have not tried the stove ourselves, 
but the price list contains abundant testimonials from influential 
users of the stove, all speaking in high terms of its excellent 
qualities, while a practical test was made by an expert chemist, 
who gives the results of experiments, and testifies that the stove 
is odourless, consuming a very small amount of gas, gives off 
no carbon monoxide, and increases the heat of the room at a 
rapid rate. The discomforts of the dark-room in winter are serious, 
and we recommend our readers to send for the company's price 
list, containing all particulars, address Bristol being sufficient. 
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T is a fact that is not so well known as it deserves 
to be, that many photographs are greatly improved 
when looked at with one eye only. This effect 
may be noted more or less in most photographs, 

but it is especially noticeable in the case of architectural 
subjects, more especially those depicting interiors. Look 
at a photograph of this kind for several seconds steadily 
with one eye, keeping your head quite still. As you 
look, the picture gradually gains perspective, sometimes 
to such an extent that you almost think you are viewing 
the image through a stereoscope. A little patience and 
a certain amount of practice are perhaps necessary at 
first. It is worth some trouble, however, as almost 
every architectural or similar print is improved by this 
method of looking at it, and many are improved to 
such an extent that they gain a fresh interest 
thereby. 

The explanation of this pretty phenomenon is simple 
enough when one bears in mind the reason why it is that 
in ordinary life we always see things in relief. Each eye 
sees its own picture, and the two pictures vary slightly, 
owing to a difference in point of view of the two eyes. 
This can easily be tested by looking at some near object 
first with one eye and then with the other. A plastic, 
or stereoscopic effect is gained by looking at the object 
with both eyes at once, and thus blending the two 
different images into one visual impression. 

This explanation may appear to complicate rather 
than simplify our little problem, since the obvious deduc- 
tion is that with one eve no relief at all can be detected. 
On the other hand, the principle of the stereoscope may 
be easily understood, as it simply blends two different 
images into one, thus exactly imitating the ordinary 
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process of sight. However, a little more retiection may 
put us on the right track. 

There lies before me a photograph of the crypt of 
Canterbury Cathedral. As I look at it with both eyes, 
two impressions are at work which are antagonistic to 
one another. The smaller size of the columns and 
arches in the background and the obvious perspective of 
the picture tell me that I am looking at a building which 
runs back for several yards, and which is divided at 
intervals by columns, arches, etc. On the other hand, 
however, my two eyes tell me that I am, after all, not 
looking at an open space, but at a smooth suríace, upon 
which is reproduced the interior of a building exactly as 
it would appear if seen by one eye only. Just as our 
two eyes enable us to realise that a given body is some- 
thing plastic and that we are looking at a picture of 
three dimensions, so, too, they enable us to detect at 
once that a flat surface is a flat surface which contains 
two dimensions only. 

Now if I shut one eye, this disturbing element 
vanishes. Nothing interferes with the impression of 
depth conveyed by the first glance, and the conscious- 
ness of the flat surface fades away. I see an interior 
in perspective, not, it is true, standing out as it would 
if seen through a good stereoscope with both eyes, but 
as I should see it if I were looking at the actual building 
with onc eye only. As I open the other eye again, I am 
able to notice very clearly how, at the same moment, the 
surface of the picture forces itself upon my conscious- 
ness as a flat surface and the sense of space is destroyed. 

The clearer and sharper the picture, and the greater 
the contrast of light and shade, the more successful will 
be the attempt to provide a substitute for a stereoscope. 
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TENTATIVE DEVELOPMENT OF BROMIDE PAPERS. 


By E. C. CRIPPS. 


HE following method of exposing and developing bromide 
paper, is, I believe, somewhat new, at least in details, if 
not in principle. 

I claim for it perfect control in the actual development, good 
results from weak or too contrasty negatives, economy in the 
use of the developer, and ease and simplicity in all the opera- 
tions. It is intended, obviously, to be used for enlarging only. 
Artificial or day light can be used, but I think most workers 
will prefer to use the ordinary enlarging lantern, and this, I 
find, is the better method to adopt. 

The apparatus required are as follows: The enlarging lantern, 
screwed down to a flat piece of wood about 12 ins. wide, and 
from 4 to 6 feet in length by 1 in. in thickness, and the easel, 
as I will call it, upon which is fastened the bromide paper. This 
piece of apparatus calls for more particular description. It is, 
in fact, a good-sized looking-glass or mirror, of a kind generally 
found in most houses, oblong in shape, and swinging on two 
screws controlled by knobs in the uprights. It should be 
a good size, and if it is not possible to borrow the domestic 
one, can be bought cheaply at a second-hand shop. 

The base of this mirror carries two thumb-screws, by which 
it is securely fastened down to the long piece of wood. Holes 
are bored in this, at distances to correspond with the size 
ot the enlargement to be obtained, and when a certain size 1s 
to be produced, it is onlv necessary to move the mirror back- 
wards or forwards, and clamp. 

A good sized tin or zinc trough is also required. This 
must be made large enough to stand on the base of the mirror, 


underneath the mirror itself, and must be as deep and as wide 
as the space under the mirror and between the uprights will 
allow. A large flat camel's hair brush will also be required. 
The modus operandi is as follows: All preliminary 
arrangements having been made, the bromide paper is soaked 
for a few minutes in pure water, and is then transferred to 
the mirror, sensitive side up, and is squeegeed firmly down to 
the glass, which is in a horizontal position. The mirror is then 
swung into the perpendicular, the side screws are clamped, and 
all is ready to commence. Fill the trough with the ordinary 
developer, and have, as usual, a dish of fixing solution. Stop 
down the lens of the enlarging lantern, and expose for a few 
seconds. Then with the brush mop over the paper the develop- 
ing solution, till the image is faintly seen. Give another ex- 
posure, and then another, till the image is fully developed. If 
it is thia and weak, shade the shadows with a piece of card, 
and strengthen the high lights; if too contrasty, reverse the 
process. 

If any local development is required, it can easily be done 
with a somewhat smaller brush. Perhaps, in this case, it will 
be best, after the image is faintly showing, to paint glvcerine 
over the bromide paper. "The image can then, by local develop- 
ment, be strengtnened in any place as required, and if the opera- 
tor is skilled in the use of the brush, the results can be made 
most satisfactorv. It is surprising how simple and how in- 
teresting is the whole operation, and for poor negatives it is the 
best method ] am aware of for obtaining from them satisfac- 
tory eniargements, 
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By ANTONY GUEST. 


On entering the gallery one cannot help noticing Dr. 


OME welcome signs of progress in the pictorial 
section of the Royal Photographic Society’s 
Exhibition at the New Gallery suggest a gradual 
advance in the general ideal of the members, 

stimulated by the influence of their new President. The 
show is strengthened by a large quantity of foreign 
work, among which that from Germany stands out 
boldly, and, being in many instances printed in one or 
more colours, has an enlivening effect on the walls. Not 
that the German work makes a very sympathetic appeal 
to English amateurs, for there is none of the elaborate 
finish that commends itself to the average visitor, and 
no subtlety of tone to delight the more critical. The 
examples, however, have qualities of their own, and it 
is remarkable how thoroughly they manifest the national 
temperament. One feels that if they do not actually 
realise, they are at least influenced by, the romantic 
grandeur of Teutonic lore. A barbaric forcefulness and 
mysticism characterises the work, as if the sprites and 
gnomes of the mountains had whispered to the artists of 
ancient legends and superstitions. To the degree in 
which the beholder is attuned to such influences the 
suggestion and poetry may be appreciated; but sub- 
jected to ordinary critical tests the German contribu- 
tions fail, for values are scarcely ever accurate, light is 
not studied, and colour, when used, is generally inap- 
propriate or untrue. The work may be interesting, 
even impressive on occasions, but it affords no lesson 
that is likely to be profitable to British art-workers. Yet 
evidences of national sentiment and character that can 
survive the levelling-down tendencies of the time are 
always to be welcomed. 

The president himself sends only one contribution, a 
“ Winter Landscape,” that conveys much of the spirit 
of an essentially British scene. In this country, Nature 
generally shows some graciousness, even in her 
moments of severity, and, when the sun is getting low, 
a snow-clad river-bank and distant farmstead may pre- 
sent many delights of line and tone. Mr. Mummery 
seems to have realised the effectiveness of the line and 
to have neglected the beauty of the tone. There are 
various reasons why the extreme darkness of the distant 
trees and reflections is incorrect. Aerial perspective 
alone is sufficient to prevent such density, but even more 
important is the essential character of winter scenery, 
which has no very dark accents, on account of the per- 
vading influence of reflected light from the snow. Hence 
a scheme of grey is what is needed for a wintry scene; 
but Mr. Mummery seems to have darkened his trees in 
order to give brilliance to his sky, forgetting that the 
stronger the light, the stronger the reflected light. A 
charitable critic might pardon this, but the reflection of 
the trees is even darker than the trees themselves, and 
this testifies to deficient observation. As many of the 
members will certainly look to their president for an 
example, it is the more to be regretted that he should 
have thus been prevented from fully realising a charm- 
ing idea. 


Ledenig’s '' Portrait of Dr. Bachmann.” This is 
printed in very unpleasant colour, and has also the 
curious defect that more realism is accorded to the 
picture of birch-trees that Dr. Bachmann is contemplat- 
ing than to his own portrait, so that the picture in the 
picture competes with the main work. Next to it is a 
'* Marine,” by T. Steidel, which illustrates the error to 
which I have previously called attention, of placing a 
high light at the side of a design. The reflection in the 
water is of more intense brilliance than that given to the 
sun; but a more peculiar feature of the composition is 
that it makes two separate pictures, which may be 
recognised on holding up a pencil a little to the right of 
the high light. At least the work affords a negative 
lesson in composition. Baron de Vay Féll has tinted his 
‘* Lake,” but as the colours are not those of Nature, one 
wonders why he was not content with monochrome. 
Among those who have been tempted by the fascinating 
lace-work of foliage-shadows on a white wall are Lette- 
Verein in ‘* Country Life,” Marie Ruge in ‘‘ Glycinien,”’ 
and L. Misonne in ‘‘ Sur la Porte." The subject is 
one of no little difficulty, for it is essential that, while 
accentuating the delicate tone and pattern of the 
shadows, the flatness of the surface should always be 
kept in view, the shadows being subject to the plane on 
which they fall. '' Sur la Porte ” is the most successful 
of these works, for it gives admirable effect to the sun- 
light, which forms a brilliant point of emphasis, helped 
by the dark tone of the graceful female figure against 
the light. The values are well considered, and the 
design and treatment are altogether pleasing. In fact, 
if one had to pick out the best picture in the show, this 
would certainly stand a good chance of being selected. 
Mr. F. J. Mortimer is a particularly strong exhibitor, 
though some of his spirited seascapes show a deficiency 
of aerial perspective that is detrimental to the sense of 
space. On the whole, '' Portsmouth," with its fine yet 
judiciously reserved representation of a splendid cruiser, 
strikes me as the most impressive of his works. The 
modern warship undoubtedly offers opportunities to the 
photographer who can realise its aspect of command- 
ing strength under the softening atmospheric influences 
in which it is usually observed, and Mr. Mortimer has 
accomplished much of this. The general design, how- 
ever, would gain vigour and point through the empha- 
sising of a portion of the vessel by placing the highest 
light at the end of the bridge and the darkest shadow 
near by. The shore is rather too strong, and therefore 
interferes with the importance of the ship. Mr. Morti- 
mer's ** Running Home.” is an excellent example of the 
value of a single-minded intention to carry out a special 
theme. That the speed of the yacht over the choppy 
sea has been the chief aim is evidenced by the thorough- 
ness with which attention is concentrated on this idea. 
The mainsail is cut down to quite small dimensions by 
the top of the picture, and while one cannot suppose 
that he is looking at a mere portrait of a yacht, it is 
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impossible to resist the sensation that the vessel is 
actually moving, a feeling that would have been 
destroyed if all the details of rigging had been in- 
cluded. ME 

Mr. V. T. Serin, in a modest representation of a boat 
on smooth water, '' At Early Morn,’’ succeeds in the 
not unimportant task of showing the effect of distance 
and aerial perspective, which is often missed in dealing 
with water.  ''Der Versuv," by Paul Mühsam, in 
which appears a ship and a mountainous background, is 
remarkable both in composition and colour. We are well 
accustomed to bold divergencies from mere exactitude 
of hue in colour photography, the processes of which 
are as yet too imperfect to obtain accuracy, even if it 
were desired; but the composition, with its strong light 
on one side, and its over-darkened mountain on the 
other, is of the strange kind that at least produces 
weirdness in the result, and presumably that is what 
was wanted. 

Another strange work, in a different way, is Mr. 
Arthur Marshall's ‘‘ Under the Chestnuts,’’ and the 
hard white line of the mount accentuates its peculiarity. 
The scene is photographed from a height, with a high 
horizon; the figures are ghostly, especially that in the 
foreground, and the empty centre makes the composi- 
tion curious. But if the effect of light were realised, 
these things might not matter. I fancy that gathering 
twilight is intended, but am not so sure of this as to 
be able to say that the picture is redeemed by its tone. 
Mr. J. C. Warburg, in his large work, '' The Bastide 
among the Olives," has treated his foreground trees 
boldly and broadly, but the others want delicacy to give 
them distance. A little more attention to values would 
have much increased the sense of space. 

In the ‘‘ village by the Thames,” with its manifold 
aspects, the photographer has at hand enough material 
and suggestion to keep him occupied, and this has been 
well utilised, some of the London scenes being of much 
interest. Mr. Aubrey Harris has chosen a promising 
subject in ‘‘ Ludgate Circus," with the snow lying in 
Fleet Street, and St. Paul's in the distance, but the 
design wants point and emphasis, the omnibuses, one 
on each side of the picture, not being happily placed, 
and dividing attention. '' Dingy London," by Basil 
Schón, is a more forcible presentation; but the observer 
seems to have seen only the dinginess, and to have 
missed the poetry of the capital. No doubt one must 
watch the changeful effects of London for a long time 
before finding the beauty that underlies its gloom. At 
least the charm is not so obvious that it is likely to 
make an immediate appeal to the casual camera-artist. 
But Mr. Schón has certainly rendered something 
of its dignity. Mr. A. H. Blake has pictured a 
characteristic bit in a much more sympathetic and com- 
prehending way in ''Cannon Street Station," the 
present print being rather more reserved, but perhaps 
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less atmospheric than the one at the Salon, to which 
attention has been directed. 

Mr. A. Elliotts ''* De Dammetje-Paarl, Cape 
Colony," is an original composition, illustrating the 
shadows of bare branches falling on white houses. The 
chief defect of this work is the absence of quality in the 
sky, for even the cloudless sky of Africa has tone. 
M. Dubreuil is always a welcome contributor to these 
walls, and his '' Heures du Soir, Tendresse"' is a 
notable example of his imaginative and sympathetic 
workmanship. A woman and child are portrayed 
quietly, and with poetry and suggestion, in the fore- 
ground, but I do not think the composition would have 
suffered by the introduction. of more mystery and 
delicacy in the distance. Mr. F. E. Hornsey, in ‘‘ Long 
Reach," has photographed the sun, and has conse- 
quently found that the range of tone available was not 
equal to the occasion. The fact is that the solar orb is 
somewhat beyond the capacity of the camera, and the 
reflected rays offer a problem quite sufficiently difficult 
for the present. 

Mr. Selfe has realised a sense of space in '' The 
Thames at Limehouse,’’ and the aerial perspective is 
helped by the movement of the foreground water. Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Wanless has accomplished nothing of 
artistic value in ‘‘ Beaching a Coble at Staithes,” 
though he has caught the boat at a lucky moment. An 
important position on the north wall has been given to 
‘‘ Kloster Malchow,” by Lette-Verein, but as the trees 
of the avenue are without the gradation of tone that 
should cause them to recede in aerial perspective, I 
scarcely think the work deserves so much prominence. 
Mr. J. W. Johnson will probably stimulate emulation by 
suggesting in `‘ A One-Man Show ” that the pavement 
artist may make an interesting subject, and the 
decorator of flag-stones should find a new source of 
revenue in posing for camera-men. ‘‘ The Gate of 
Learning, Trinity College, Cambridge," is depicted 
with much artificiality by Mr. Harold Moore, who has 
relied on yellow paper to give the effect of sunlight 
instead of devoting himself to the study of values. 
Even if the yellow were right in the light, it must be 
wrong in the shadows, where, indeed, the hot tone 
comes through very unpleasantly. The ‘* Water- 
Carrier,” by Mr. E. B. Wain, is a very admirable little 
work, showing a sense of line and emphasis, the figure 
making an effective spot, while the texture of the work 
is remarkably appropriate to the subject. Concentra- 
tion is wanted in the card-players—'' Kartenspieler ’’— 
bv Otto Scharf, the interest being too much distributed 
among the figures, which, however, have merit if re- 
garded separately. Hugo Erfurth contributes the best 
portrait in the show in '' Bildnis,’’ which is broadly 
treated, and has light, life, and character. Several of 
the works need not have been included; but the exhibi- 
tion, on the whole, is interesting and fairly satisfactory. 
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GREEN-TONED BROMIDES. 


Sık, — May I be permitted to call your attention to the length 
of time it requires to obtain satisfactory green tones on bromides. 
With the iron perchloride method the prints have first to be 
feebly developed with eikonogen, then immersed in a solution of 
lead nitrate and potassium ferricyanide, after that in a solution 
of chromate of potash, and finally in the iron solution. 

Such a process is indeed wearisome and tedious in the extreme, 
and as the other methods are nearlv as bad, I beg to offer mine. 

The prints, which should be fully developed with metol or 
hydroquinone, are immersed in the following solution for five 
minutes :— 


Lo the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Potassium ferricyanide .............. sese 60 gr 
Citrate of iron and ammonia .............. eese 6o gr. 
Dru pr ES 24 oz 


Wash well and leave in the following, until a satisfactory tone 
has been reached :— 


Water 


— Yours, etc., 


LESLIE S. Truss. 
Upper Norwood. 
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can see right across the lake, and all but the far distance is misty. 
The deer, now resting under the shade of trees, can be seen re- 
flected in the water, for the surface is like a mirror, only disturbed 
as a gleaming fish jumps out, or when the water-birds loudly paddle 
and splash near the edge of the reed-fringed shore. One large 
stag, evidently the leader of the herd, has been standing on guard, 
and now he walks slowly down to a little rivulet leading to the 
lake, and has a long drink. Round about the drooping branches 
of the willow there is a movement, and out swims a duck ; slowly 
she proceeds down the lake, leaving behind a track of ripples in 
the form of a V, ever widening until the ends touch each shore. 
Others join her, and then all engage together in a merry splashing 
and loud quacking. On the opposite bank, seven moorhens are 
leisurely feeding. Some are resting on the dusty ground, for 
although the dews are so heavy, the ground seems to remain dry. 
There is this difference between the dew of autumn and that of 
earlier summer; the latter rises out of the ground, and saturates 
the lower parts of the plants and roots with a moisture which in 
effect is as good as a shower of rain. The dew of autumn is caused 
largely by the water-charged atmosphere condensing on the leaves 
| and grasses. If we notice the ground un^erneath the plants, and, 
N indeed, almost everywhere, it will be foua to be dry, with the 
exception of the top layer of dust, and evea this is generally dry 
also. The moorhens sit down, and work a slight hollow in the 
ground, very much after the style of a sparrow when having a dust 
bath; there they sit and lazily gaze about with half-closed eyes, 
rejoicing in the sun's warmth. One will occasionally rise, pick 
up an insect or worm which has approached too near for its safety 
to be ensured, and then iéturns to the resting place. Another water- 
hen leaves the lake, flutters up the bank, and is no sooner there than 
she is attacked by one of her own species. Round and round they 
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EFORE the 

last of the 
sheaves were gathered 
in, the trees assumed 


touches of autumn’s colour, . 
je a leaf tinted yeilow here, r 
and another touched with spots A 


of crimson, but still enough to tell 
us that the pageant of the seasons is still moving. 
and soon will pass. 

There is now a fresh keenness in the early 
morning air of autumn, which makes us think 
of our guns and dogs. Two coveys of partridges 
rise near us, and enter a large turnip field 
together. The heavy mists of evening become 
denser during the night, and at this time of the 
year the trees are soon obscured by nist after 
the sun goes down. 

Not a leaf seems to be moving; when the sun 
again shows himself, the heavy autumn dew covers 
grass blades and flowers with myriads of dewdrops. Where the 
sunshine falls on fences, gates, and tree-trunks, a solitary insect 
here and there is seen, crawling and basking in the warmth, being 
awakened out of a stupor which, if the weather had been colder, 
would have meant death. As we walk towards the lake with the 
sun behind, there seems to be a halo of light round our shadows £0, repeatedly 
on the grass; this is more apparent while we move—the dewdrops Striking and 
nearest the shadows seem to throw off a brighter lustre for a moment, sparring at each 

& grass-blade here and there seems to be studded with gems other. Nowthey 

* brilliant than genuine stones. Move ever so slightly, and stand a yard 
the colour is gone, and cannot be seen again. Near the lake-side, apart, with wings 
umps of candle-rush all have a spider's web woven in them, and slightly opened. 
ow now that the morning dew is brightened by the sun. and head and 

"nd of the lake, a weeping willow, almost hidden in the neck laid on the 
a mist, droops over the still water. If we hide here and ground, but al- 
for the mists to rise, we shall see more of bird-life than ways facing one 
ids. As we near our place of shelter, we come unexpectedly another; again 
verd of deer; they just look in our direction, and then they come to blows, then one turns round and swiftly runs away. 
away out of view. When the sun reaches his zenith we The loud note of a goose kee-wonk is heard from the distant end 
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of the lake, and the sound reminds us of nights spent on 
the mud-flats of the coast, where the deep roar of the punt-gun 
and the lesser reports of breech-loaders rouse the might-feeding 
birds, whose notes, uttered while they fly in the light of the winter 
moon, slowly die away, until the long "strings" of geese become 
lost in the gloom of night. ‘These memories of sights and sounds 
of wild nature are dear to all who love sport; Aee-wonk again, 
and two great birds leave the water, circle round, and are soon 
far away, and disappear in the autumn mists. 

I leave the lake, and go among the bracken in the wood. The 
October sun, in the sheltered pathway, beats down with scorching 
heat, making last vear's dead oak-leaves crackle; thev still strew 
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PHILISTINES. A Holiday 


HIRSCHFELD. 
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the ground, blown from under the shelter of holly bushes, where 
they remain all the year. Falling acorns sink deep among these 
dry leaves; being hidden they have a chance of germinating, fer 
they may escape the notice of squirrels or pigeons. Everywhere all 
is still, like a day in early spring; but the trees now becoming 
stripped of their beauty show us that autumn is dying, and a 
belated swailow is on the lake, eagerly and anxiously searching for 
flies. But while he skims over the water the davs are fair, and as 
he circles over the low mists, it kardly seems as if summer has 
really passed. At length the day comes when he is seen no more, 
and we know that the end of autumn's best show 1s near, for the 
pageant is passing, and will soon be gone. 


Incident. 


BG- , 
Iu A b Leer EI 


N the Studio for August the 

“ Philistine,” the ‘Art Critic,’’ 

and the '' Man with the Red 

Tie ’’ have a discussion on the 

question of ** Choosing a Subject. "' 

When reading this, the other 

day, I could not help thinking of a 

letter that was published in THE 

- AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, under the 

heading ''An Outspoken Criti- 
cism."' 

There must be a great many 
Philistines among the population of 
the British Isles. No doubt they are 
useful and indispensable. No doubt, 
from sheer force of numbers, they 
have some effect in keeping within 
the bounds of sanity some of the 
weird flights of fancy of men with 
ideas. Not that it is necessary, for 
goodness knows there are few 
enough of those bold spirits who 
have the courage to place before the 
public original subjects and original 
methods of treatment. 

Give the British public a picture 
that tells a story, or a technically 
faultless snapshot of a common- 

| place incident, and earn undying 
| fame as an artist. 

A photographer who likes to go 
for effects rather than for '' pretty 
bits" for picture postcards is 
bound to come across many Philis- 
tines. The average British tripper 
is a great sinner in this respect. He 

| can’t understand why anyone 
, should attempt to take photographs 
, at seven o'clock in the evening, or 
on a misty day. 

When taking the enclosed, I hap- 
pened to meet two of the species. 
The result is very disappointing, of 


It does not at all realise what I was trying for, but it gave rise to an amusing conversation. 


I had my tripod stand spread out all across the lane, and as the Philistines had an infant Philistine in 


a perambulator, they could not pass, and had to wait while I put in the slide and made the exposure. 
“ Whatever is he doing?” 


couldn't make it out at all. 


They 


asked one. '' Why, he is taking a photograph, I sup- 


pose." '' How can he be? there's nothing to take, and, besides, you can't take photographs when it is raining. "' 


Well, I suppose not; but here it is, such as it is. 
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By A. H. BLAKE. 


TWO LONDON PICTURES. 


BY A. H. BLAKE. 


ERE are two London subjects, one east, one 
west, one summer, and the other winter, in 
illustration of our London effects. 

In the London Bridge subject the attempt 
was made to give something of the power and force of 
that great structure in contrast with the light, pierced, 
and graceful spire of St. Magnus Church. These two 
have always gone together since the old London Bridge 
discharged its foot passengers under the arch of this 
selfsame tower. — '' The Square’’ subject is a 
study in delicate tones, an attempt to render the 
snow and mist effects which are so characteristic 
of London in winter. Those who are interested 
in snow work should study the pictures of Fritz 
Thaulow : his is a master hand in dealing with reflec- 
tions in water and its swirl and movement, and also in 
the depicting of snow and winter atmosphere. His 
pictures are very frequently to be met with during the 
winter in the dealers' galleries, while colour reproduc- 


tions are often to be seen in windows in the Haymarket 
and Bond Street. His work is wonderfully inspiring 
and stimulating, and so forceful as not to be easily 
forgotten. The appeal of the second picture, to my mind, 
was almost as strong on the decorative as on the atmo- 
spheric side, and the line of the coping round the foun- 
tain pool seemed to me to be of great value and interest; 
though the line of posts was a marring feature, I did 
not think it justifiable, as they are so much a part of 
the square, and so characteristic, to remove them for the 
sake of pictorial betterment. Here is an interesting sub- 
ject for discussion, as to how much alteration in the well- 
known features of a well-known place is allowable for 
artistic purposes; how far hard fact—almost essential 
and well-known fact—can be sacrificed. 

It might be mentioned that both the original prints 
of these pictures are in controlled Ozobrome, of which 
method for pictorial workers I shall hope to have some- 
thing to say during the winter. 
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S. MAGNUS, LONDON BRIDGE. By A. H. BLAKE. 
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THE STRAIGHT PRINT AND THE CONTROLLED PHOTOGRAPH. 


By C. H. HEWITT, 


HE introduction of the oil pigment process into 
the realm of pictorial photography during the 
last couple of years raises yet once again the 
old question of pure photography and faking. 

Each increase of power in the 
matter of control brings forth ob- 
jectors who plead for purity of 
either negative or print, or both, 
and whose idea of purity is such as 
to permit that amount of control 
which their own favourite method 
of picture production and their own 
mode of working allows. — '' Fak- 
ing" has indeed been somewhat 
smartly defined as ‘* what the other 
man can't do."' 

Photographers, however, whether 

purists or control advocates, may 
often do well to remind themselves 
that very similar divergencies of 
opinion exist with regard to other 
methods of graphic art. In water- 
colour, for instance, we find one sct 
of workers and critics opposing the 
use of body colour, while others, 
including Ruskin, allow its employ- 
ment. Some water colourists, too, 
maintain that their medium is only 
suited to the rendering of the more 
delicate effects, ^ and certainly 
Turner used it with great success in 
this direction, but in some of his 
water colours he obtained almost 
the strength of oils, adopting 
various devices, such as rubbing 
the surface of his paper with 
a blunt instrument, rubbing 
With a sponge, and so on, in order 
to reach the strength he required. 
Probably most photographers are 
Somewhat too inclined to ask—as 
Mrs. Carine Cadby recently com- 
plained in the pages of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER the non- 
Photographic friend was prone to 
do—how is it done? Should we 
hot enjoy the result without worry- 
ing ourselves as to its manner of 
accomplishment? Of course, if 
the result is bad the method is self- 
condemned. Further, control for its own sake must be 
avoided. One has to do something in the wav of control 
to so large a proportion of subjects that occasionally 
when careful consideration of a negative or a print from 
it revez;!; no modification as necessary, one is apt to feel, 
from force of habit, that something must be done, or a 
satisfactory picture will not be produced. 

Another danger, a form no doubt of control for its 
own sake, exists when a worker deliberately tries to get 
rid of the ‘‘ photographic character ” of the photograph. 
Quite recently, for example, the writer heard a man, a 
capable worker both as a photographer and a draughts- 
man, complain that Mr. F. H. Evans' altogether delight- 
ful architectural pictures were '' very photographic.” 


Now, I am audacious enough to think that Mr. Evans’ 
recent distinction between control on a negative or its 
preliminary transparency, and control on the actual print 
by means of water colour skilfully applied, is a very un- 


The Straight Print. 


important one, and though it is interesting to learn that 
Mr. Evans does work on his prints, they will give me 
just the same pleasure, no more and no less, than they 
have always done. They are photographs and they 
look like nothing else but photographs to anyone who 
knows that there are other kinds of photographs than 
tintypes and enamelled P.O.P.'s, but they are, to the 
writer's mind at all events, neither more nor less photo- 
graphs than Mr. Horsley Hinton's large platinotypes, ia 
which all the control is on the transparency or the nega- 
tive; or Mr. Walter Benington's gum prints, where the 
printing process affords ample means of control. 

The question as to the power of successfully con- 
trolling values when working on transparency or nega- 
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tive will doubtless always remain a 
matter of opinion. Indeed, the right- 
ness or wrongness of any particular 
value can hardly be a matter of de- 
monstration, but is rather one of fecl- 
ing. This being so, the personal equa- 
tion will always enter into the matter. 
Perhaps it is the desire to remove the 
doubt and produce the certainty that 
leads the technical worker to urge with 
such persistence that the colour cor- 
rected plate will give true values. The 
pictorialist, however, feels that the ren- 
dering of luminosities is far from con- 
veying the impression of the subject, 
and further, that the accents, which, as 
M. Demachy has recently so clearly ex- 
plained, are intentional false values, can 
rarely, if ever, be produced with cer- 
tainty by the colour-sensitive plate and 
a filter alone. 

It may be interesting to compare the 
method of controlling values in the 
development of a gum-bichromate print 
with the printing of an etching or of a 
photogravure plate, and to ask why 
the photographer should not be 
allowed as much power of control as 
is given to the copperplate printer. 
It may be urged that the etcher 
shows what may be done by 
proper wiping and retroussage dur- 
ing the printing of his plate, and 
etches accordingly, and also that 
certain conventionalities of treat- 
ment are permitted ; to which one 
might reply—why allow the power 
in one case and refuse it in another, 
especially when, as is often the 
case, the printing of the etched plate 
is carried out by another mind and 
hand? 

There appeared in the pages of 
The Studio for November, 1906, an 
article on the printing of etched 
plates, accompanied by a number of 
illustrations showing the effect 
obtained by wiping the plate clean 
before taking the impression, and 
the effect when the same plate was 
wiped properly. Those to whom 
this issue of The Studio is accessible 
will no doubt see that some analogy 
might be drawn between the printing of the etched 
plate and the printing in gum-bichromate, or even 
in carbon from a negative. The etched plate is 
spread evenly—more or less—with a thick ink, which 
is wiped off to a greater or less extent as the drawing 
and the clesired emphasis demand, the whole of the ink 
heing afterwards transferred to the paper when the 
plate is passed through the press. The pigment photo- 
graph at the commencement of development has in the 
same way a layer of pigment or thick ink upon its 
surface, of varying solubility on account of the light 
action through the negative, so that the drawing here, 
so far as form is concerned, is done just as the draw- 
ing is done on the etched plate before inking com- 
mences. In the case of the carbon print to a slight 
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extent, and to a greater degree with the gum print, 
the pigmented layer may be removed by various means, 
the values preserved or corrected, the accents placed, 
and the desired emphasis obtained. The use of a soft 
brush, a spray, a tuft of wetted cotton wool, the ball of 
the finger, or a flow of water from the tap will enable 
modification of tone to be made, the method depending 
on the process to some extent, and on the character 
of the subject. Here we have the same direct personal 
control as is exercised by the etching printer, with this 
difference, that in addition to the outlines there is a 
considerable automatic rendering of values to begin 
with, more, that'is, than is indicated bv the depth of the 
etcher's bitten lines. 

So too with the Rawlins oil process, and indeed here 
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OFF GREENWICH. 


the power of emphasis is rather more direct than with 
processes requiring work on the negative before print- 
ing, or with those in which the pigment is merely 
removed, the tones being lightened only. Not only 
may the pigment be removed, but it may be replaced 
again if a part of the print has been rendered too light, 
and this with considerable facility. Obviously such a 
method of ‘‘ developing " the picture gives to the 
worker absolute control of every tone, and equally 
enables him to produce a print in which the tones may 
be falser in effect than those of the straight print. Not 
that the practice of adding colour and taking it off 
again repeatedly is recommended, or indeed is at all 
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satisfactory, for a print which has been 
messed with, whether in oil or in gum, 
invariably exhibits the fact very 
plainly, the quick, sure work giving the 
best result. 

The illustrations to this note may per- 
haps indicate to some extent the power 
which the gum and oil processes give 
to the worker, and may serve to show 
that this power does not necessarily 
deprive the resultant print of its photo- 
graphic character. The two small pic- 
tures, ‘‘ Thames Barges’’ and '' Off 
Greenwich," are in gum, and straight 
prints in P.O.P. are also reproduced for 
comparison. The suppression of a few 
minor yet unpleasing details, and the 
introduction of carefully placed masses 
of light constitute all the modifications 
made, and the effect of the original 
prints from the point of view of texturc 
or grain of print is not unlike that oí 
C.C. platinotype, though the reproduc- 
tions may possibly appear rather more 
granular. In the case of the portrait 
study which is reproduced from an oil 

print—a straight print again being 
given for comparison—the grain is 
rather finer than in the gum prints; 
in fact, too fine, if anything, for the 
subject, except on the hands and 
face. This constitutes one of the 

‘difficulties with oil—the tendency to 
a smoothness which almost exceeds 
that of a straight bromide print on 
a smooth matt paper, a smoothness 
of tone that is not merely a smooth- 
ness of surface. 

During recent years we have had 
the scientific work of Hurter and 
Driffield, of Watkins, and of Mees 
and Shepherd, most if not all of 
which has gone to show that in the 
chemical process of development 
little control really exists, and the 
tendency is now to stigmatise any- 
thing in the way of a printing pro- 
cess which gives the worker real 
control as unphotographic. Pos- 
sibly the best method of meeting 
this attitude is to give an increased 
atteution to the technique of what- 
ever processes may be employed, 
endeavouring always to secure 
what control is necessary without 

unnecessarily depriving the print of any photographic 
character. 
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North London Photographic Society.— The exhibitin: will be 
held from December 5 to 7, entries closing November 3o. Par- 
ticulars can be obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. C. H. 
Madden, 12, Dagmar Road, Stroud Green, N. 


Kidderminster and District Photographic Society.—In place of 
Mr. C. A. Allen, hon. sec. pro tem., Mr. H. W. West, of r2, 
Shrubbery Street, Kidderminster, has been elected to that office, 
to whom all communications should be addressed. 


Correction.— When recently reporting on Messrs. Burroughs 
Wellcome's “ Tabloid " Chromium Intensifier, we referred to the 
price as being 1s., whereas the cost is only 6d. per carton. 
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Why Fail? 

VEN beginners, theoretically, should be able to 
make successful oil prints at the ‘‘ first go off.” 
But they don’t, always. Although the process, 
when once understood, is really extremely simple, 
failures will occur sometimes. These, however, are 
nearly always due to the worker having mistaken the 
best way of carrying out some operation; and I honestly 
believe that a careful expert oil-printer has a much 
lower percentage of failures than he who works in other 
pigment processes. The only real difficulties are 
problems of tone and values, which are questions of art 
and æsthetics common to all processes, and they are 
not to be confounded with the purely technical points 

which may possibly perplex the beginner. 


The Night of the Bath. 

Sensitising is surely simple enough, vet some people 
do not realise that mere unevenness may cause trouble. 
Care should alwavs be taken to see that there are no 
air bubbles sticking to the paper on either side. Then, 
when it is drying, no '' tears ’’ of the solution should 
be allowed to remain on the surface, because they would 
not only retard the drying where they stood, and thus 
affect the sensitiveness of those places, but there would, 
of course, be an excess of bichromate which might 
ultimatelv take a crystalline form, and cause strange 
markings to appear when the prints were pigmented. 
These drops of solution are easily removed with a scrap 
of blotting paper. There is no need to risk overlook- 
ing such matters by working in a dim light; for it should 
not be forgotten that so long as the bichromate is 
actually in solution the paper is practically insensitive. 
We can therefore do everything, except, of course, the 
drying of the paper and filling the printing frames, in 
broad daylight. | 
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NOTES. By G. E. H. R. 


Draw it Mild! 


Pigmenting naturally offers the greatest number of 
chances of going wrong. For instance, the injunction 
to take up a '' very small quantity ’’ of pigment on the 
brush may be somewhat variously interpreted, and few 
beginners, I am afraid, realise what a very small 
quantity should be used. Perhaps it would convey a 
more correct impression of the amount actually required 
to describe it as microscopic. Anyway, it should be 
quite invisible on examination of the brush, which should 
only leave a faint mark when pressed once upon the 
print. Then the print should be built up gradually, 
without any impatient attempts to get the shadows out 
in their full strength right away. The old saw, '' More 
haste, less speed," should not be forgotten, though I 
don't mean to advocate a tight, niggling method of 
working at any cost. 

The print should never become smothered in a mass 
of pigment without form and void. The image should 
begin to appear almost at the first stroke of the brush, 
and should never be lost in an excess of colour. 


Senile Decay. 


When a brush has been in use for a considerable time 
it begins to splay out, and becomes too soft and inelastic 
to answer satisfactorily to the hopping action. A very 
simple cure for this is to adjust a small rubber band 
around the hairs so that it holds them together and 
counteracts the spreading tendency. It should always 
be put on over the handle, and removed by drawing it 
down the hairs, not back again on to the handle, or the 
hairs will be damaged, causing trouble on the prints. If 
bands are always put on immediately after washing the 
brushes, they will be kept in good condition far longer 
than would otherwise be the case. 


ART PRINCIPLES IN 


W E here have a monograph of some 250 pages dealing with por- 
l trait photography from a variety of points of view. Very 
little is indeed said of the various media of which photography 
avails itself, but a great deal on the art principles which should 
guide the worker in approaching this branch of work, while a 
concluding chapter explains the methods of control which it is 
proposed to use. The author is of opinion that plain straight por- 
trait photography has run into a lifeless groove, and has a singular 
absence of that refreshing mental influence found “in 
Suggestion and in the creative process resulting in beauty.” It has 
a dulling literalness. The writer pleads for more of the personal 
element, to give life to accurate records; would remove as much 
as possible the present limitations of impersonal representation, and 
Show the way to its large true sphere of influence. 

The illustrations of the book are designed to show that light lines 
and dark lines, lines having sharpness and lines having soft margins 
can be made on the negative as readily as on paper and canvas. The 
hnal chapter explains methods, especially rich in the control of 
hght and shade effects. We are bound to confess that we do not 
ind much that is new in this work; the method of local reduction, 
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with what is practically known to many English workers as the 
Howard-Farmer reducer, is at best a very tricky method, and the 
modifications effected, as exemplified in some of the illustrations, 
are far from being pictorially successful. We do not believe that, 
except in rare cases, even in the hands of the most skilful operator, 
the delicate tonal values of draperies and backgrounds can be 
successfully sketched in on the negative by a powerful local 
reducer. 

Our author is much happier in some of his chapters dealing 
with tone, colour, light and shade, and the character and nature of 
lines, and the book is worth studying in these directions, but, 
though we may be entirely wrong in fact, we get the impression 
all through that the writer is hardly familiar with the higher 
class American and English work, as seen in the first rate 
American exhibitions and at the English Salon in London, and 
that though his aims are excellent and his art knowledge true, 
his methods of attaining the pictorial in portraiture are some- 
what unreliable in practice. 


* ' Art Principles in Portrait Photography.” 


By Otto Walter Beck. 
B. T. Basford, High Holborn. 13s. 6d 


—— Ge 
STOCKS AT SCRIVELSBY. To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


, Si&,—There is a reproduction of stocks at Scrivelsby in your 
issue of Sept. 3, by Mr. T. A. Garratt. He states the stocks are 
at Scrivelsby, the home of the Dymokes, Heretordshire, which is 
an error. It should be Lincolnshire. 

As I am a native of this district, I feel it is my duty to reply 
to this, and I am sending a very rough proof of the stocks, which 


stand on the side of road in front of Scrivelsby Court, which has 
been the home of the Dymokes for the last five centuries. Trust- 
ing Mr. Gairatt will not mind me pointing out the error, as in 
record and survey work I think one should be correct as far a9 
possible, I am, etc., 


Fakenham, Norfolk. G. ELVIN. 
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A DEALER ON AMATEURS. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


October 8, 19o7. 


A Reply. 


To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


SIR,—In your issue of Sept. 17 there appears a letter from a 
Mr. S. D. Ward, to which I trust you will allow me some of 
your valuable space for a reply, as it contains a scathing indict- 
ment of a class to which I belong, namely, the photographic 
dealer. For the past ten" years I have been acting as assistant to 
chemists in several towns in different parts of the country ; and 
in all cases except one, a large business in photographic goods 
has been carried on as a side-line, and I may add that I myself 
am an enthusiast in photography, and a regular reader of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Your correspondent's complaints against the average dealer 
are many and varied, and I think I might safely quote his own 
words and say that his statements are very much overdrawn. 

I notice that no dealer has ever yet given him any information 
for which he felt thankful. Now, my experience is that the 
majority of amateurs are only too glad to consult and confer 
with their dealer on any matter that interests him or them, and 
to seek his help on anything they themselves do not understand, 
ranging from inquiries as to plates or necessary exposures up to 
repairing a focal-plane or roller-blind shutter, both of which 
latter-named labours of love have fallen to my lot during the 
past few months, and have been done willingly without charge, 
simply because of the friendly relations between dealer and cus- 
tomer. I emphasise this sentence. 

The dealer is usually supposed and expected to be a perfect 
encyclopedia of photographic knowledge, and is consulted by 
his customers on every subject under the sun, from plate speeds 
(which he is expected to have at his finger-ends in H. and D., 
Watkins’, and Wynne's terms), up to the oil process, about which 
they have read, and want to know “ how it's done." Intensifica- 
tion and reduction of precious negatives is often handed over to 
the dealer when the customer does not care himself to run the 
risk of spoiling them, and many a dozen of plates have I backed 
for customers who were not sufficiently enamoured of this messy 
job to do it themselves. 

On the subject of freshness of materials, I think a great many 
dealers try to show too much variety of stock. My own plan 
(and for three years I managed a business with a good photo- 
graphic connection) is to keep only those brands of plates and 
papers which are most constantly in request, and to obtain other 
kinds to order. One of my employers has on many occasions 
wired for even a single packet of quarter-plates, and bore the 
cost of wire and postage himself, rather than disappoint a regu- 
lar customer, and anyone can see that such transactions would 
not show much profit. During the whole of my experience I 
have never been asked for half-plate Kodoids, so I do not feel 


SiR,—AÀs a dealer myself, I might echo Mr. Ward's words, 
and say that “I feel considerably annoyed" by the letter pub- 
lished, p. 281. 

Mr. Ward seems to have been peculiarly unfortunate in his 
choice of a dealer ; I have come across a good many now, both 
in the way of trade and as acquaintances, and I have not yet 
found one such an idiot as to charge 50 per cent. above the re- 
cognised price of a thing like a camera. 

As to the ‘‘ freshness of material" question, I would like to ask 
Mr. Ward if he buys from the manufacturers, or how he can 
make sure that any chemical is “ really fresh," considering the 
fact that the dealer, in 99 cases out of roo, buys from the 
wholesaler, and perhaps in many cases even he does not buy 
direct from the maker; what matter if sodium carbonate, or 
sulphite, are not ''fresh," so long as they are good? 

I don't know anything about stale plates, have never seen them 
kept one vear even, but I have got a good enlargement on a piece 
of bromide paper at least five years old, that had been stored 
with the utmost carelessness. 

Re Kodoid films, I may say that a few years ago I had the 


Sig,—I have perused with considerable interest both Mr. 
Bromlev's article appearing in your issue of Aug. 27, and the 
letter of Mr. S. D. Ward in reply thereto in your issue of 
Sept. 17, and as a dealer I am inclined to think that Mr. Ward's 
experience is a somewhat unusual one, and I am asking leave to 
trespass on your valuable space in order to make clear one or 
two points which seem to me to call for some further comment. 

In the first place I must say that I consider Mr. Bromley's 
statements concerning beginners are not in the slightest degree 
overdrawn, and if I chose to be reminiscent I could tell some 


at all surprised that an odd packet obtained by Mr. Ward should 
have proved stale. 

Mr. Ward's growl about chemicals is quite too bad, and I 
cannot credit the statement that in a town of the size he men- 
tions, not an ounce of sulphite could be obtained, as I should 
imagine this article would be found in every chemist's shop, 
irrespective of whether he was a dealer in photographic goods 
or otherwise. With regard to the freshness of chemicals, surely 
an amateur of any experience could decide by the appearance 
of the two named by Mr. Ward whether or not they were fit 
to be used. If unable to do this, I should certainly not advise 
him to make up his own solutions as recommended. As a 
dealer, let me assure Mr. Ward that if not in condition, chemi- 
cals would certainly never pass the counter of a dealer who 
valued his connection. The insinuation as to ''toning solu- 
tions minus gold" is one to which no reply is needed; it is 
too utterly absurd to be worth notice, as also is the nonsense 
about “A and B bottles and other abominations.” 

I think the reason for Mr. Ward's outburst is fairly apparent. 
Evidently he has been dealing with the larger firms for nearly 
everything, and using as a convenience the man in a smaller 
way of business, who has quite naturally resented the treatment. 
My advice to amateurs is the opposite of Mr. Ward's; it is 
to get on friendly terms with their dealer, and they will usually 
find there is not a more courteous or obliging class of men in 
business. 

In conclusion, may I say that there is one type of amateur 
which is the dealer's pet aversion? I refer to the one who enters 
a dealer's shop with the intention of “taking a rise out of him.” 
Such an one asks for ‘‘sodium thiosulphate" when he needs 
“ hypo," and bombastically uses the long chemical synonyms for 
other requirements, often loftily remarking, “I expect you call 
it so-and-so, though," although in most cases the dealer has 
forgotten more of the subject than his customer ever did or 
wil know. One of this class asked me a few weeks ago if I 
stocked '* Carbograph," which I saw mentioned in THE A. P. 
as a process of bromide and carbon by the Rotograph Co., and 
about which it was stated that the materials would not be on the 
market until the autumn. Evidently this individual hoped to 
have the pleasure of explaining to me what  Carbograph 
was. 

I am afraid I have trespassed too much on your space, but 
I hope, in fairness to a long-suffering class of traders, you will 
pardon the transgression, as I think I have shown that the lot 
of the maligned dealer is not all honey.— Yours, etc., 

F. STANLEY ALDRIDGE (Member Pharmaceutical Soc.). 


same complaint from a customer about them being buckled, 
though they were not a month old and obtained direct. I 
returned part of the box, and got one in place of it, and it was 
buckled, so the poor dealer was hardly to blame for that case. 
Mr. W. must have been exceedingly well read before he started 
photography, if he has “ never had cause to thank a dealer for 
information." I should imagine there are very few in a position 
to say as much. 

As to the developer sold at “ outrageous prices," most that I 
have seen give forty ounces for ıs., which I do not consider 
“outrageous " in the least. 

I consider that Mr. W. was distinctly unfair, and unjust, 
especially in his advice contained in the last four lines, “to get 
their material, etc., from some large house." I consider that the 
amateur who gets all his goods from some even small dealer, 
and consults him in all the little difficulties which are sure to 
crop up, is doing the best he can for himself, and often the 
advice he gets is worth many times more than the price of his 
purchase.— Yours, etc., R. S. Brices. 

Darlington. 


even taller yarns. We most certainly do get asked some very 
amusing questions, and many which appear to the practised 
hand unnecessary, the answers being so evident, but the con- 
scientious dealer will always give careful and courteous advice, 
and in my own experience I can recall many who not so long 
ago were the merest tyros, who have since climbed high up the 
ladder—much higher, in fact, than their one-time teacher—but 
who, even now, are not above calling to consult on some point 
that has puzzled them. If Mr. Ward is really serious when he 
says that he cannot remember ever having to thank a dealer for 
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information received, I can on!y say that he must have come 
across some very bad specimens of ‘‘ dealers" indeed. 


With regard to the vexed question of “freshness of material" 
this has always been a thorn in the flesh of both purchaser and 
dealer. It must be very annoying to the amateur to have palmed 
off on him plates or paper which, through age, or (as is far more 
likely) through improper storage, are not all they should be; 
but it is also annoying to the legitimate dealer (I use the word 
legitimate advisedly, of which more anon), to have the freshness 
of his material called in question by a very raw amateur, who 
has failed to get good results through his own fault—and a very 
common one is simply ignoring the printed directions— when the 
material in question—say a popular brand of plates—comes fresh 
to his store at least once a week, and frequently two or three 
times a week. The dealer who understands his business knows 
exactly how long the various kinds of plates and papers will 
keep in stock, and would not dream of selling any material of 
which he had the slightest doubt; he would throw it out of 
stock and use it himself months before it began to "' go off." But 
some people are faddists on this question of freshness, and it 
would surprise some of them to learn how long some sensitive 
material will keep, that is, if it is kept in a proper manner, in a 
cool, dry place, and away from gas. This last is very important, 
and I would warn amateurs from purchasing materials from 
shops where the lighting and frequently the heating is accom- 
plished by means of gas. Electric light 1s the only suitable light 
for a photographic store. Some materials, of course, will not 
keep nearly as long as others, and the legitimate dealer knows 
the different keeping qualities. In my own experience I cannot 
remember ever having sold, say, a packet of bromide paper that 
was two months old, but, of course, it will keep very much 
longer than that; in fact, some time ago I asked one of the 
largest makers of bromide paper if thev could do anything with 
a 2ç-foot roll of paper which had, for certain reasons, been 
thrown out of stock years previously, and had apparently been 
forgotten. I did not know the age of the paper, but thought it 
was about four years, and the only use that I suggested it would 
be to the makers was to recover the silver. When the package 
was returned to the makers they wrote saying that they had 
looked up the batch number and found that the paper was over 
nine years old, and that they had tested a sample and enclosed 
an enlargement made on it—the print was perfection ! 
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For my own part I should like to see the method used by the 
kodak Co. in connection with their films, universally adopted, 
1.(., stamping the package with the date beyond which the film 
will not keep, and beyond which they will not accept responsi- 
bility. If films are marked in this way, why not plates and 
papers? I should say that this method would satisfy the most 
"touchy " of amateurs, and it would certainly be hailed with 
delight by al! the best dealers. 

Some of Mr. Ward's remarks go to show that he has evidently 
come across some queer sorts of human beings posing as dealers 
in photographic material, and here is where my point with regard 
to the legitimate dealer comes in. Up to within the last few years, 
unfortunately, the photographic trade has not been strong 
enough to stand alone—at any rate, not in provincial towns— 
and the distributing has been, in the vast majority of cases, in 
the hands of some other tradesman who has taken up photo- 
graphy as a side line. Nearly every chemist nowadays dabbles 
in the business, and in various parts of England I know also 
stationers, ironmongers, china dealers, and, in one instance, a 
bootmaker, who runs a photographic “ department." As a rule 
these gentlemen, though as far as I know excellent in other 
respects, are very unsuited to selling photographic apparatus 
and material, and even the average chemist is far from what he 
should be in matters photographic—I do not say all chemists, as 
I know personally many whom I am glad to look upon as desir- 
able confreres, and who are ornaments to the trade; but they 
are in a very small minority. But the legitimate photographic 
dealer is a man who has not only made a theoretic study of all 
branches of photography, but also one who knows how to smooth 
the path of the amateur by long and continued experience. 

The idiotic replies given to Mr. Ward by some so-called 
* dealers" only go to prove that there are unfortunately many 
men selling photographic material who might be better employed 
shovelling coke, but I must enter a protest against their being 
styled ‘‘ dealers,” which is a term which should now only be 
applied to those who make it their business to deal only, or 
mainly, in photographic apparatus and material.— Yours, etc., 

RALPH W. THOMAS, 

Bristol. Manager, Western Camera Co. 


[We do not think any good purpose will be served by con- 
tinuing this controversy, which we therefore wish should now 
terminate.—Ep. A. P.] 
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DECORATIVE FLOWER 


SUBJECTS. —ANOTHER OPINION. 


To the Edilor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Sır, —I notice that you have received many letters from 
people who apparently did not appreciate and wholly mis- 
understood the pictures by Mrs. Cadby and the Baron de 
Meyer. Although you do not say so, I presume and hope you 
have received very many letters from others who do appreciate 
and try to understand the essays in advanced photography by 
these two and other enthusiastic photographers which have 
appeared in your valuable paper from time to time. I do hope, 
Mr. Editor, that you are not going to listen to these people, and 
in future exclude from THE A. P. experiments which lead to 
progress. It is not as if THE A. P. does not deal with simpler 
matters, for, as a.rule, you devote about three-quarters of each 
number to subjects edifying to the beginner. 

The person who finds fault with things which with further 


education he would understand is a beginner, even if he 
has exposed and developed plates for twenty or forty years. 
I have photographed for fifteen years, and it is only in the last 
year or two, mainly by help from THE A. P., that I have woke 
up to the fact that photography may be a means of expressing 
one's thought and aspirations. 

I hope you: will in the future still supply food for those of 
your readers who have a soul above F/o4, and will advise the 
other class to read all they can on art, and to try and see what 
is inspiring in pictures such as Mrs. Cadby and hosts of other 
workers are producing.— Yours, etc., T. A. CooPER. 


[We do not propose to publish any further communications 
on the above subject.—En. A. P.] 
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VIGOROUS GLOSSY VELOX POSTCARDS. 


ESSRS. GRIFFIN AND SONS, LTD., of Kingsway, 
London, send us a sample packet of their new grade of 
Velox Postcards—the vigorous glossy. 

These cards will be found especially free from the trouble 
of surface markings which invariably occur with papers having 
a highly glazed surface, an advantage which will be greatly 
prized by the amateur. 

These postcards do not require any different treatment from the 
Velox paper of the same brand, and the exposure will be found 
the same, so that the worker in Velox will have nothing to 
learn, and no different exposures to get accustomed to. 

The great attraction of these postcards will be found in the 
Magnificent surface and the amount of detail which it brings 
out; quite weak negatives hardly printable by any other pro- 
cess will give fine results, and medium negatives furnish prints 


of the most sparkling character. No doubt amateurs, who often 
suffer from over-exposed and nebulous negatives, will welcome 
these postcards, which will save them all the trouble and mess 
of intensification. 

We were surprised at the quality of the prints, both in vigour 
and bright surface, which we obtained from negatives that had 
been thrown aside as well-nigh worthless. The amount of detail 
obtainable will be a great recommendation with some workers. 

Vigorous Velox postcards can be obtained in packets of 
eighteen, with a suitable mask, for 1s.; or in packets of a gross 
for 7s. 6d., from all dealers, or direct from the firm. 

After our trials, we can confidently recommend these post- 
cards to amateurs requiring a gaslight printing card having a 
fiue glossy surface, with abundance of detail even from ap- 
parently hopelessly bad negatives. 
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T NOTIONS OF 


Calcium in the metallic state is now an article of com- 
merce and the price is low, but whether it will supersede 
magnesium as a source of light for photographic purposes, 
either as wire or in flash mixtures, it would be premaiure 
to conjecture. The actinic qualities of the light are excellent, 
especially when finely divided calcium is made up as a flash 
mixture, but the pulverised metal oxidises rather rapidly 
on exposure to the atmosphere. Further, substantial advan- 
tages would have to be shown to balance the disadvantage of 
the extremely irritating properties of the quick lime formed 
as a combustion product. The chief advantage of aluminium 
over magnesium in a flash-light mixture is that the oxide of 
aluminium is not alkaline and irritating like magnesia ; but 
lime, on the other hand, is far more irritating that magnesia. 
A short account of calcium as an industrial product will be 
found on p. 1,052 of the Journal of the Soctety of Arts for 
September 27, 1907. 


A note by Signor Amerio in the Journal of the Chemical 
Society (p. 593 of the abstracts relating to general and 
physical chemistry) touches on the ultra-violet emission of 
carbon in certain flames, and he finds that the flames of 
illuminating gas and of acetylene have an appreciable 
emission in the ultra-violet portion of the spectrum. In all 
cases the more highly refracted part of the spectrum exhibits 
well marked maxima resembling very narrow bands, which 
are clearer if the flame is surrounded by a silvered tube, 
although the remainder of the emission spectrum does not 
differ appreciably from that given by a free flame. The 
emission of carbon in these flames may be divided into two 


Benzene as a Preservative of Moist Gelatine. 


If I remember rightly, it was Dr. Eder who, some.ten years ago, 
pointed out that outstanding quantities of gelatino-bromide emul- 
sion may be conveniently preserved by covering the set emulsion 
with benzene, and when the emulsion is required for use the ben- 
zene is poured off, and the last traces are rinsed away with alcohol 
before the emulsion is remelted. This method of preserving gela- 
tinous products is referred to in the Photographische Metteilungen, 
and it is generally applicable to all set jellies, such as plain jellies 
or pigmented jellies, as used in carbon printing, a fact well worth 
remembering by experimenters, who so often find it convenient to 
keep small experimental quantities for future use. It may be well 
to say a word of caution as to the danger of fire or explosion by the 
ignition of the liquid or vapour. 


A Fixing Bath that Hardens the Film. 


But few plates will frill in the **hypo"' bath containing chrome 
alum and acetate of soda, recently prescribed bv Herr Namias, 
and, moreover, this bath keeps well. To so c.c. of 30 per cent. 
sodium hyposulphite solution is added 5 c.c. 14 per cent. 
chrome alum solution, and then an addition is made of 2.5 grammes 
of sodium acetate. 


Photography for Recording the Smoke Outflow from Chimneys. 


Two notes on this subject which have appeared recently 
in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER (issues for September 10, 
p. 238, and September 24, p. 285) are usefully supplemented 
by a letter from Sandell Films and Plates, Ltd., of Norwood 
Junction, in which they inform us that four years ago they 
entered into a contract to provide films specially mounted for 
use in an automatic camera, which was designed to make 
an hourly exposure on the chimney of a London electric supply 


REVIEW or PROGRESS & EXPERIMENT. 
By Themas Bolas FCS-F.IC. 
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parts corresponding with the two states through which it 
passes after liberation from the hydrocarbons. The first of 
these, due exclusively to carbon existing in the interior of the 
flame, is a continuous temperature spectrum. The second, 
which is due possibly to the carbon in the act of burning in 
the mantle of the flame, or to the products of its combustion, 
is a band spectrum, and its relatively high intensity may 
depend either on the high temperature of the mantle of the 
flame or on the chemical excitation of the reaction. 


There are various more or less easy methods of estimating 
the time of exposure given by a shutter near to the lens, as 
distinguished from a focal-plane shutter, as photographing 
a bright or white object attached to a revolving wheel. By 
following the instructions of Mr. Stephen E. Woodbury, it 
becomes easy to use a bicycle wheel, the bicycle being 
turned upside down, and the wheel, on which a strip of white 
paper, extending from the hub to the circumference, has 
been fastened, set spinning in full sunshine. The camera 
should be at such a distance as to make the image of the 
wheel as large as practicable on the plate, the lens, of course, 
being at full aperture. The wheel being set in rotation at 
the highest speed that allows of the revolutions being counted, 
the revolutions are counted during a period of five seconds 
before the exposure and five seconds after the exposure: 
then the average may be assumed to correspond to the speed 
at the time of exposure. It should be scarcely necessary to 
say that the time occupied by the wheel in rotating that frac- 
tion of the circle over which the image of the white paper is 
spread will be the speed of the shutter. | 


station. This step was taken by the electric supply station in 
self-defence, as the company was continually subjected to im- 
putations of allowing too great an outflow of smoke. Sandell 
Plates and Films, Ltd., call attention to the peculiar latitude 
of exposure which their Cristoid film permits of, and it was 
selected for this reason. The Sandell Cristoid film, we may re- 
mark, consists of two layers, the outer layer consisting of a 
highly sensitive emulsion, and the back is simply a dried 
emulsion of lower sensitiveness. This double emulsion system, 
whether applied to films or to plates, gives the utmost tolerance 
of over-exposure, and a most remarkable immunity from both 
halation and irradiation. 


Information about Shutters. 


M. Wallon, in describing a new shutter (Za Revue de Photo- 
graphie), of a type which, for lack of a better term, may be 
described as the scissors or two-plate tvpe, sets a good example, as 
he states not only the time occupied ın making the exposure, but 
the proportion of this time that the shutter was fully open. This is 
the kind of information needed by those who use shutters, but it 
is not always easy to get it. Some shutters merely open and shut, 
so have no period of full aperture. M. Wallon's tabulation system 
is as follows, and the figures inserted will illustrate how a well 
designed shutter ought to perform : — 


Time occupied in opening ...................... eee 1-312th sec. 
Bully open Aung siseses ei en be epu ex I-IOSth sec. 
Time occupied in closing ....................... sese I-2331d sec. 
Total exposure 5: rion SES PRESE SUPE ERETR I-53rd sec. 


The above corresponds to an efficiency of o.8. There are many 
shutters which have scarcely an efficiency of 0.3. 
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«ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS." 


Bv A. J. ANDERSON. 


[To prevent any possibility of misunderstanding, I must point out that the following article is purely fictitious. 


Mr. 


Anderson seems to be laughing at all of us, himself included.—Editor A. P.] 


letters. ‘‘ Help me out with these,” he said. 

'* | can't ask Cadby, because he has over- 
simplified his address, and ' Cadby, London,’ fails to 
reach him." I looked at the Editor: before my flower 
article appeared, his hair was dark and his voice strong; 
now his hair is as white as snow shadows, and his voice 
is broken and pathetic. I, too, have aged. These are 
the letters and my replies :— 


HEN I looked in at 52, Long Acre, the other 
day, the Editor handed me a bundle of 


1. —Mechanical Control. 

" Dear Sir,—I was much interested in Mr. Cadby's 
article on control, his methods seem so simple and so 
true. Unfortunately I am only a beginner, and cannot 
quite grasp his clear instructions.—BARBARA pe 


Reply.—If you look at Mr. Cadby's ‘‘ snow shadows ” 
you will notice some faint lines and shadings that appear 
something like an air-ship. When the article was 
written, Mr. Cadby had not quite perfected his formula, 
hence these disfiguring markings. Perfect and com- 
plete simplification and control may be obtained as fol- 
lows: Use absolutely fresh platinotype paper; print for 
1 second at 10 ft. from a No. 8 wax candle, and develop 
in the following bath—Hydrochloric acid, 1 part; water, 
60 parts; clear and wash as usual. You will be de- 
lighted with the result. All will be white, pure white— 
the perfection of true simplicity. One of these most 
reserved and artistic prints is reproduced in fig. 1. 


2.— Pigment Printing Process. 

'" Sir,—Your paper is going to the dogs. If you 
publish any more reproductions of this wishy-washy 
rubbish, I shall give up the THE A. P. and buy the 
Pink 'Un. Like everyone else, I wish to control my 
prints and eliminate some of the detail, but I want good 
plucky results. Can you tell me of a process that would 
suit me?—Majon, RETIRED.'' 


Reply.— The new  water-colour 
should give you the desired result. 


printing process 
Sensitise good 


drawing-paper by floating on a bath of one part Nel- 
son’s No. 2 gelatine, dissolved in 60 parts water; dry, 
and print in diffused light for 5 min. Place the paper 
on a drawing-board, and taking a paint-brush charged 
with Indian ink, fill in the image exactly as you think 


it ought to be, elaborating only such detail as you desire 
to depict. Fig. 2 is a straight print of a cigarette tin on 
a snow bank made by this process; and I think the 
strength and virility of this convincing picture will 
satisfy you. 
3.— Composition. 

'* My dear Mr. Editor, —1 am a member of the Toot- 
ing Linked Ring, and so many of our members cut off 
the back and top of the model's head, that this style of 


portrait studies has become quite common. I wani 
something new, something fresh, something original. 
Can you advise me?—Sincerely, OSCAR ROSSETTI ; 


Reply.—You are right; such composition has become 
a bit hackneyed and Tootingised. If others have an 
artistic right to cut off the top of the head, then surely 
you have the right to include only the hat and the top 
of the head. Try it. If others cut off the back of the 
head, then try photographing only your sitter’s back 
hair in profile; or, still better, adopt my own practice of 
giving only the legs of my victims (fig. 3). 


4.—Low Tone. 


The same correspondent writes : ‘‘ I have tried work- 
ing in low tone, and find that quite half the Tooting 
Links work in very low tone. I have tried a very high 
key, and find that the other half of our Links work thus. 
Can you suggest some other method that I might in- 
dividualise? Art for art's sake, you know.” 


Reply.—Why not try your hand at a real nocturne— 
say a country lane taken at 11 p.m. on a moonless night, 
with the shutter set at instantaneous? I believe this 
has never been done; at least I have never seen quite 
such a picture at an exhibition. If you specialise in 
this, and also take to walking about town in a dress- 
ing-gown and sou'-wester, leading a tortoise by a string, 
vou will make a name for yourself. 
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THE ISOSTIGMAR ANASTIGMAT MANUFACTURED BY 


R. AND J. BECK, LID. 


T is not often that a distinctly new type or form of photo- 

graphic lens is presented for notice, hence when this hap- 
pens a rather thorough consideration of the qualities of the new 
form becomes desirable. Messrs. Beck have, in constructing 
their Isostigmar lens, made two rather bold departures, as in 
the first place they have ventured to depart from the Petzval 
conditions far more considerably than has been customary, and 
in the second place, the new anastigmat has four air-gaps ; yet, 
in spite of these departures, Messrs. Beck have produced a quite 
remarkable instrument, which, on examination, is found to have 
qualities which will make it highly valued by many workers; 


indeed, the Isostigmar stands out quite pre-eminently for some 
purposes and uses, and in these respects it occupies a unique 
position, a position in which no other lens, either cheap or 
expensive, can successfully assail it or replace it. 

The general style of the Isostigmar, whether in its extra 
rapid form, F/s.8, or in its slower or F/7.7 form, is sufficiently 
indicated by the illustration, and those who wish to read a 
concise technical account will find what they require in the first 
claim of Messrs. Beck's recent patent, which is as follows: A 
compound photographic lens spherically, chromatically, and 
astigmatically corrected, consisting of two positive and three 
negative lenses all separated by air spaces, two of which air 
spaces are of the shape of a positive lens, and two of which are 
of the shape of a negative lens, the two more powerful of the 
three negative lenses being meniscus-shaped, and being made 
of a glass with greater dispersive power than that used in the 
positive lenses, the two positive lenses being either meniscus, 
plain convex, or double convex, the curvature of the surfaces 
facing the negative lenses in the last case being very slight. 

Froin the general we now pass to the particular, the actual 
instrument which we have had an SEpOr Ey of examining. 

The lens in question bears the number 17640, and it has 
a focal length of six inches, with a clear front aperture, as 
limited by the mounting, of 1.1 inch, the concentration of the 
light by the front combination, giving a real working aper- 
ture of F/s.8, with an actual diaphragm of about } in. in 
diameter, the iris diaphragm scale being graduated from F/32 
to F/s.8. The catalogue description of this lens is “ Series II. 
F/5.8, No. 4," and the price is £3 2s. 6d., the mount being 
aluminium, according to a general headline on p. 3 of the cata- 
logue sent to us, or *magnalium," according to the wording 
at the top of the price column; but the difference between 
aluminium and this metal alloyed with magnesium (magnalium) 
is not one of importance to the purchaser of the lens. 

The six-inch lens now before us must be looked upon 
primarily as a 5 by 4 lens, or, in other words, it is the Isostig- 
mar which should ordinarily be fitted to a 5 by 4 camera, and 
we may summarise the defining powers of the lens as quite 
faultless for a plate of this size; indeed, the definition would 
do credit to an anastigmat of double the price, or, indeed, of 
any price. When we say defining powers, we include in the 
term, flatness of field, and freedom from spherical aberrations 
of all kinds. Indeed, as regards this matter, we can say no 
more than that the definition is all that the most fastidious could 
expect, and we cannot give higher praise. 

The defining power of the Isostigmar is not limited to the 
area of the normal plate, as when stopped down to F/32 the 
lens now in our hands covers a whole plate critically, thus 
constituting it a wide-angle lens, available for the use of any 
5 by 4 worker who also possesses a whole-plate camera. There 
is more than this to be said. If the 5 by 4 Isostigmar is fitted 
to a whole-plate camera, excellent groups at close quarters may 
be produced with the full aperture, there being, even in this case, 
no failure in defining power, if we measure defining power by 


that which the professional or amateur photographer usually 
requires, although, looking at the matter from the point of view 
of a test in the physical laboratory, it would be going too far 
to say that astigmatism is quite eliminated at the margins of the 
field when the 5 by 4 Isostigmar is used for whole-plate size. 
The professional photographer whose studio is short, the 
amateur who may have occasion to produce groups in positions 
where he cannot set his camera well back, and the street or 
architectural photographer who has occasion to photograph 
buildings at close quarters, will do well to purchase the 5 by. 4 
lsostigmar for whole-plate work. 

Then why not call the six-inch Isostigmar a whole-plate lens? 
may be asked. As far as definition goes, it is a whole-plate 
lens, we may answer; but to get generally pleasing, all-round 
results, the longer dimension of the plate must be something 
less than the focal-length of the lens, so a lens of six inches focus 
will ordinarily be, de facto, a 5 by 4 lens. 

In short, the defining powers of the Isostigmar are far ahead 
of the focal length, consequently the lens becomes available as 
a special lens or wide-angle lens for a plate two or three sizes 
larger than that for which the lens is sold, hence the strong point 
of the Isostigmar is fine definition with full aperture, not only 
on a plate of normal size, but also on a much larger plate, 
consequently those to whom minute definition with high speed is 
paramount will naturally be attracted by the Isostigmar; in 
this respect we say advisedly, not only from the optical con- 
struction, but also from the examination of the lens now in our 
hands, that the Isostigmar is unsurpassed, perhaps not equalled. 
The Isostigmar has other good qualities, and good qualities 
which the pictorial worker in the field can appreciate. It will 
divide into two lenses at longer focus; thus the 5 by 4 lens of 
six inches focal length divides into an ril-inch lens, and a 
9-inch lens. These separate parts are not fully corrected, and 
give soft definition unless stopped down. 

We must, however, remember that there is no Crichton among 
lenses, each type or form has its special merits, hence it is that 
the amateur has to select a lens not according to any general 
view as to which is “ best," but according to his own needs 
and work. Reference has been made to the departure made by 
Messrs. Beck in putting a lens having four air-gaps on the 
market, as it is a matter of common knowledge that air-gaps 
lead to loss of light, diffusion of light, and that, ordinarily 
speaking, every additional air-gap renders a lens less suitable 
for subjects which are trying in the matter of illumination, 
as, for example, work in which the camera is directed towards 
the sun. We do not suggest that the special troubles incidental 
to trying work, when there are extreme contrasts of light, are 
quite so well overcome by using the Isostigmar as by em- 
ploying some other types of the admirable series of lenses made 
by Messrs. Beck, as, for example, their Convertible Orthostig- 
mats, especially when one combination is used; or even their 
admirable single landscape lenses and symmetricals, low in 
price, it is true, but excellent ; nevertheless, we will describe an 
experiment to show how thoughtfully and cleverly Messrs. Beck, 
in designing their Isostigmar, have minimised the effect of dif- 
fused light. Let the observer stand in a dark passage, but facing 
an open door, leading to a room where there is one central 
source of light. On holding up the Isostigmar, so as to see the 
source of light, whether by reflection or by transmission, a posi- 
tion will be found in which a multitude or trail of images will 
be seen, and if the lens is used as a reflector or mirror, it will 
be found that whichever end of the lens is presented to the light, 
some of these images can be more or less perfectly focussed 
upon a scrap of white paper the size of a threepenny piece 
attached by gum to a projecting finger of the hand, these 
images coming to focus at varying distances from the lens. It 
will be found that those images reflected from the front end of 
the lens are brighter and more pronounced than those reflected 
from the back, showing how skilfully Messrs. Beck have de- 
signed the construction, so as to project much of the adventi- 
tious light outward or forward, where it is harmless. 

Every amateur of varied activity ought certainly to obtain an 
Isostigmar lens (a lens most remarkably cheap and cleverly 
constructed) ; indeed, almost indispensable for some uses, but 
in adapting it to the camera, it may be well to make provision 
by a duplicate front or otherwise for interchange with the 
older lens, as the special qualities of the Isostigmar and its 
really superb or microscopic definition may not always be 
required. 
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INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE, | 


In order to relieve the pages of “ The Amateur Photographer " of Answers 
to questions and Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order 


condition of our pages often renders unavoidable, a selection only of the 


Single Solution Mercuric Intensifier. 


Please give me a formula for intensifying negatives that will 
act regularly at one operation, so that one can stop when 


the desired effect is reached? Not the uranium process. 
H. W. B. 


The mercuro-iodide intensifier does what you require, intensifying 
the image gradually so that the action may be stopped at anv 
moment. It is extremely poisonous, so great care must be taken to 
ensure it is being out of general reach. It is made as follows, but 
do not be surprised at the changes that occur when B is added to 
A, and C to both. Make three solutions :— 


A.—Mercuric chloride ... 4 gm. | 60 gr. 
Water és . 28 c.c. I Oz. 
B.—Potassium 1odide ... 6 gm. | go gr. 
Water T rau oe 2 Oz. 
C.—Hypo 8 gm. 120 gr. 
Water see 57 OCC: 2 Oz. 


Add A to B, and shake well, then add C. Immerse the plate, and 
rock until it acquires sufficient density, then wash well, and dry. 


Restoring Fogged Plates. 
How are old foggy plates (not exposed) relieved of the fog so 
as to give clear negatives? W.T. P. 
The fog can be removed, and the plates will then yield fairly 
clear negatives, but they will be extremely slow and only fit for 
slow landscape work or copying. The following plan is the one 
usually employed. Immerse the plates in the following bath :— 


to save correspondents the disappointment of delay which the crowded | P 
| 
j 


Answers are published, the remainder being answered FREE by POST. 

All questions must be written legibly, with name and full postal address 
of the enquirer (not for publication), and 
BE ACCOMPANIED BY THE ENQUIRY COUPON (SEE 
ADVERTISEMENT PAGE xxi.) and addressed to the Editor, 
“The Amateur Photographer.” 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


prints MUST 
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which must be thoroughly dried. Care must also be observed to 
use the perchlorate and not the more commonly used chlorate : — 


Powdered magnesium ... ss 
Powdered potassium perchlorate . 1j oz. 


The ingredients must each be absolutely dry and intimately mixed, 
a wooden spoon being used for the purpose. When thoroughly 
mixed, it should be divided into quarter-ounce lots, and carefully 
stored in wax paper to exclude moisture. For use, it is best to 
tear open a sheet of cotton wadding (which must be perfectly dried) 
and sprinkle the powder all over the surface as evenly as possible. 
Upon applving a lighted taper to the cotton, the mass will take fire 
and burn steadily for about a second or so, according to the quantity 
employed—which will vary according to the subject. There is 
bound to be some smoke with a powder largely consisting of 
magnesium, but it is quite harmless. 


Colour Screens for Architecture. 


Will you please let me know if there is any advantage in 
using a screen for works of architecture, such as interiors 
of churches, etc., and (architectural) views in the open? 

D. 


There is a distinet advantage, provided you use it in con- 
junction with an orthochromatic plate, as the various colours 
are more truly rendered as regards their relative values. A 
screen is useless without the colour-sensitive plate. 


Removing Uranium Intensification. 
I have intensified a negative with uranium intensifier, and 


I shall be much obliged if you 
(1) Can the negative be 


Chromic acid ... .. 3o gr. have carried it too far. 
Bromide of potassium... 60 gr. will be kind enough to help me. 
Water - Ss 10 OZ. brought back to its original density, and if so, how? (2) 


Keep them in for some five minutes, wash well and dry. All 
operations must, of course, be carried on in the dark-room. The 
following is another method which (or at least in our opinion) gives 
a better resut. Immerse for a few minutes in— 


Potassium bromide I Oz. 

Potassium iodide 1 dram. 

Warm water . 20 02. 
Dissolve and add— 

Hydrochloric acid Y 2 Oz. 

Potassium bichromate ... : ae is 1 Oz. 

When dissolved, add water to make in all ... . 80 oz. 


Wash the plates well after treatment. They require about ten 


umes the usual exposure. 


Magnesium Flashlight. 


I will thank the editor for a formula for a brilliant non-explosive 


flashlight, one free from smoke and deposit, if possible. 
Mrs. C. 


The following formula for a brilliant and comparatively safe mix- 
ture was given some years ago in the Photogram for use in taking 
interiors. It must on no account be used as a lamp, but only bv 
sprinkling it on a sheet of loosely pulled-out cotton wadding, 


Can a negative which has first been retouched be treated 
with reducer? W. P. 


(1) You can easily remove the intensification by immersing 
the negative in a weak solution of washing soda and washing 
well afterwards. (2) Not until the retouching medium has all 
been removed. You can do that with benzol applied with 
cotton wool. 


Packing Exposed Negatives. 


Will you please inform me what is the best manner of 
packing one's negatives when from home so that one can 
identify them (before development) on return? 

C. C. 


It is advisable to number each plate by marking it in one 
corner (using a lead pencil) as you put it into the holder; you 
can identify each plate by entering the consecutive numbers, 
with the day's plate-holder numbers, in your exposure book. 
They should be packed, face to face and back to back, the faces 
having a piece of “papier Joseph," or any chemically pure 
paper, placed between them. Each dozen should be firmly 
wrapped in clean paper (not printed), and made into a firm 
parcel, which should be packed in the original plate-box. You 
will thus avoid friction while travelling. 
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A REPRESENTATIVE EXHIBITION OF COLOUR PHOTOGRAPH Y. 


E must congratulate Mr. Henry J. Comley, the hon. sec. 

of the Society of Colour Photographers, and’ Mr. 
George E. Brown, the editor of our contemporary, the British 
Journal of Photography, on the successful organisation of a repre- 
sentative exhibition of results by all the more important methods 
of colour photography, this exhibition being now open at 24, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, and we would urge all 
readers who are interested in colour photography to visit the 
exhibition before it closes on the 26th inst. No ticket is re- 
quired, all the visitor is required to do being the signing of the 
book. 

The Autochrome process is well and fully represented, nearly 
fifty excellent examples being shown, including work by Mr. A. 
Trander, Mr. W. Page, Mr. J. C. Warburg, Mr. G. E. Brown, 
Miss Acland, Mr. Comley, Mr. T. K. Grant, Mr. C. W. Piper, 
Mr. E. E. Blake, Mr. Gear, and others. Special mention mav 
be made of Mr. Warburg's “ Naturalist” (No. 137), and his 
*Lilies in a London Garden" (No. 122), as illustrating the 
highest technics of this somewhat delicate process, while Mr. 
Brown's " Scenes in the Gardens of Hampton Court Palace ”’ 
border on the instantaneous, one showing about a dozen loiterers 
on the terrace. 

Certainly, the show of examples by the Warner-Powrie method 
(see THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, September 24, 1907, p. 305) 
justifies the expectation that this process will be epoch making, as 
reproduction or printing of any required number of transparen- 
cies from a negative is a feature, the negative being a negative 
in a double sense, as the colours are complementary. Owing to 


the nature of the colour screen which is between the sensitive 
fiim and the glass plate, the results by this method have a 
comparatively high degree of luminosity and depth. We also see 
in the Warner-Powrie section, a set of three complete colour 
sensation negatives, reproduced from the single original, and 
as an example of the rapidity attainable, a heliochrome is ex- 
hibited, showing a man in the act of jumping, but in this in- 
stance the colour rendering is not quite perfect. In other cases 
the colour rendering is approximately equal to that of helio- 
chromic processes in general. The older methods well hold their 
own, Mr. J. Comley and Mr. William Gill being prominently 
to the fore with results on the Rotary "colour carbon” 
tissue. $ 

A feature of the exhibition is portraiture in the studio by 
the three-plate method, and it would seem as if we are on the 
point of experiencing the regular use of heliochromy by the pro- 
fessional portraitist. Mr. Comley's portrait of an officer in 
uniform (No. 12) may be mentioned, while the flesh tints in Mr. 
John Moffat's Japanese Girl (No. 17) are wonderfully rendered, 
and in this connection we must not forget the portrait-work 
comprised in the collection of transparencies by the Sanger- 
Shepherd process. As degrees of perfection in colour rendering 
are very inadequately indicated by effusive language, we do 
not think it desirable to extend our notice, but we urge our 
readers to go and see how notable is the progress, and to 
judge for themselves whether we are not actually on the thres- 
hold of a period in which colour photography will be an every- 
day occupation for the amateur. 


THE NEW PAGE-CROFT GASLIGHT 
PAPER. 


HE Page-Croft Paper Co., of Cooksey Road, Birmingham, 

send us samples of their new gaslight paper, the leading 
characteristic of which is that it has a tinted basis, so that the 
colour of the paper can be selected that seems best to harmonise 
with the subject in hand. The method of working this paper 
has few points of difference from any other gaslight paper; it 
may be manipulated in a lighted room, as long as care is taken 
to prevent direct rays from falling upon it, and the exposure for 
an average negative at 18 inches from an incandescent burner is 
one minute. Any of the ordinary developers suitable for gas- 
light papers can be used, but the following is found worthy of 
special recommendation :— 


MetOL. 2i etee stu opu eiui xxt r a Et 6 gr. 
Sodium sulphite ix sis artoevis da MR A t 4 oz 
Hydtoquinone: acc oec a Et Ere aA TR RR 30 gr. 
Sodium carbonate 2 ioter etn eR pn 1 OZ. 
Ten per cent. solution potassium bromide ...... 30 drops. 
WY Al E cde nosucumamuacena tara toe do ca um dl velt dues IO OZ. 


We used 1 in 25 solution of Rodinal, and found it excellent, 
the prints developing rapidly, and giving a good density with 
ease, and without any trace of staining. These papers tone 
excellently by the bleaching process, yielding a fine sepia tone. 
For novel and artistic effects these papers offer decided ad- 
vantages, and should be as popular as the pigment and bromide 
papers, which have already won their way to public favour. 


444————— 


Messrs. J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd., who last year removed their 
factory and office to more convenient premises at Denzil Road, 
Neasden, advise us that their telephone number is now 176 Wil- 
lesden. It is only after ten months’ persistent agitation that 
Messrs. Dallmeyer have succeeded in getting the wires connected 
to their instruments by the Post Office authorities. 


THE BLACK FRAME SKETCH CLUB 
EXHIBITION. 


HE members of the Black Frame Sketch Club are holding 
their exhibition of pictures at the galleries of R.B.A., in 
Suffolk Street. There is a good deal of fresh and original work 
bv some of our younger men, and the show, as a whole, speaks 
of very fair technique, accompanied by work on the right lines. 
Mr. Percy W. Gibbs has a fine colour study in “ Molesey Lock ” 
(9), in which, though the colours are varied and scattered, con- 
centration of effect is attained; he must have a fine colour 
sense. It is a pleasure to see a subject we have often noticed, 
“In Hyde Park” (44), so ably treated by James Wallace, while 
“A Wild Harvesting " (85), by J. H. Lobley, is a strong picture. 
It seems to us that the figure works of E. Bowyn Johnson 
are the finest in the gallery. They have something of the vigour 
and truth of G. Clausen, and are excellent in every way. 
J. Longhurst has a strong feeling for London effects, and his 
* Thames at Che!sea " (128), “ Under Blackfriars Bridge" (130), 
and * Dewar's Tower" (136) are all good work. This small 
collection of some 140 frames is well worth a visit. 


—*44———— — 


Blackburn Camera Club.—4An interesting series of lectures 
and demonstrations has been arranged for the winter. A 
change has taken place in the secretaryship, and communications 
should be addressed to Mr. W. A. McLean, 227, Whalley New 
Road, Blackburn. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


O-NIGHT, October 15, will be held the open- 
ing function and reunion of photographic 
workers and others interested in photography 
in the large hall of the Polytechnic, 309, 
Regent Street, to which admission is free. 
Mr. E. B. Knobel will preside. Mr. Howard 

Farmer will deliver an address with numerous illustra- 
tions, and there will be an exhibition of the latest 
animated photography, together with instrumental 
music. Commencing on October 21, and continuing for 
six months, the classes on every branch of photography, 
which have proved so beneficial to past students, will be 
held, full particulars of which may be had on application. 


oe e & 


In our day it is quite the custom for each class to 
speak out for itself, and in its own interests, so as 
against the proposal to erect an observatory on Hamp- 
stead Heath we find Mr. A. E. Praill writes toa Hamp- 
stead paper, putting in a plea for a dark-room on the 
Heath, on the ground that this would be of immense 
benefit to many amateurs. It may be remembered that 
an observatory requires an open and clevated situation, 
while the dark-room may be almost anywhere. Further, 
the work of an observatory is largely photographic, so 
photographic interests are not likely to be altogether 
neglected in the event of the observatory being built. 


G e e 


It is not pleasant for the exhibitor of pictures at a 
well-known picture gallery to lose his pictures by reason 
of any default of the tenant to pay rent duc to the land- 
lord, yet it appears to be the law that the superior 
landlord can seize anything on the premises if the rent 
is not paid, subject to a few exceptions, as, for example, 
inthecase of the goods of lodgers who have paid all dues, 
and the goods of those staying at a hotel. "The exhibits 
shown at the recent exhibition of the United Arts Club 
have, it appears, been seized for rent due to the superior 
landlord, although the United Arts Club had paid their 
dues, and Mr. Justice Neville has declined to grant an 
injunction, although he declared the seizure to be mon- 


strous : a judge being bound by the law as he finds it. 
Appeal to the House of Lords is spoken of. 
e e Q 

We have to thank the Board of Trade for some new 
regulations which tend towards the greater reliability 
of commercial weights and measures, one excellent 
regulation being that yard sticks and other like 
measures shall not be stamped unless properly tipped 
with metal ends securely riveted on. The British 
Weights and Measures Association, a body which 
watches over the interests of the public in the matter 
of standards, expresses regret that the Board of Po» 
uses the alternative terms '' rod, pole, or perch,” in- 
stcad of confining itself to one. It may be remenbered 
that multiplicity of terms is not necessarily an evil, and 
as all three terms are in common use, the Board of 
Trade had scarcely any choice in the matter. It may 
be remarked that most names of standards of weight 
and measure, which are the result of evolution, are 
monosyllables, like rod, pole, or perch, while ex- 
cathedra constructions are for the most part long 
words, like kilogramme. 

© 8G & 

Mr. Aitchison, who is best known to the scientific 
world as a pioneer in the manufacture, design and 
improvement of the Porro short telescope, which we 
usually see as a binocular (the well-known prism 
binocular), writes in Cassell's Magazine on defective 
eyesight in relation to crime. It is quite an old notion 
that deformed persons tend towards criminality, that 
the eyes are an index to the mind, also that a squint Or 
list of the eyes suggest something sinister. It is not 
difficult to conjecture that when one part of so complex 
a whole as a human being is deformed, the balance of 
things must be necessarily upset, but Mr. Aitchison 
rather suggests that cye strain or defective vision is 
itsclf so disturbing as to lead to a loss of self-control, 
and open the way for drug-taking and alcoholic excess. 

eoo 


Those who collect specimens of portraiture by the 
daguerreotype process will find that many of them bear 
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the name of W. H. Kent, who, in the early fifties, had 
three portrait studios in the West End of London— 
one in Oxford Street, another in Regent Street, and a 
third at Knightsbridge—and just now the newspapers 
are mentioning the death of Mr. W. Hardy Kent, and 
they are probably right in describing the deceased 
gentleman as the oldest photographer. At the time of 
Mr. Kent's death his age was eighty-eight, and his 
experience of professional photography dates from fifty- 
nine years ago, when he opened a daguerreotype studio 
in New York, six years before he came to London, 
where he found an able collaborator in Mr. W. E. 
Debenham, who is still active as a photographer, and 
from whom we occasionally receive articles. Mr. Kent's 
father and his father's brother were jointly concerned 
in the production of the well-known Kent's knife-clean- 
ing machine. 
e & & 
Much has been made of cases in which the photo- 
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graphic dealer has infringed the somewhat drastic regu- 
lations of the Poisons Act, but the Pharmaceutical 
chemist may also offend, as evidenced by a recent case 
in which Mr. R. A. Robinson, a former president of the 
Pharmaceutical Society, was fined £15 6s. for selling 
poisonous tabloids without observing the statutory pre- 
cautions. The offence was threefold, and consisted, (1) 
in selling poison in a bottle not labelled with the name 
and address of the seller, (2) in selling poison to a 
person who was not known to or introduced by a person 
known to the seller, (3) in failing to make the sche- 
dule entry, giving the name and address of the pur 

chaser. It is to the interest of the public that pre- 
cautions of the above nature should be observed in the 
retailing of dangerous poisons, but in wholesale trans- 
actions such precautions are not required by law; in- 
deed they are ordinarily unnecessary, as in wholesale 
transactions the parties are known to each other, and 
a record is usually kept. 


t 
ANNUAL LANTERN SLIDE COMPETITION. 


HE awards made in our Annual Lantern Slide Com- 
petition are as follows :—Class I. (Landscape): Silver 
plaque, T. H. Greenall; bronze, J. C. Miller, J. W. Atkin- 
son, W. H. Nithsdale. Class II. (Sea Subjects and River 
Scenery): Silver, J. Selkirk; bronze, W. H. Nithsdale. 
Class III. (Portraiture and Figure Studies): Silver, N. 
Blake; bronze, T. H. Greenall, H. Essex. Class IV. 
(Architecture): Silver, A. Woolford; bronze, H. E. Illing- 
worth, J. W. Atkinson; certificate, A. E. Law. Class V. 
(Still Life): Silver, H. Essex : bronze, G. Dunn. Class VI. 
Miscellaneous): Silver, Dr. G. H. Rodman; bronze, J. 
T. S. Roberts; certificate, R. Hancock. 


The Slides, which constitute a really fine collection, start 
on their journey throughout Great Britain on October 15, 
when they make their first appearance at the Hackney 
Photographic Society. They are accompanied, as usual, by 
a descriptive, and, as we hope, instructive lecture, and this 
year we have introduced a new feature, and have, through 
the great kindness of their respective authors, been able to 
include five typical sets by first-class lantern slide workers; 
these are Messrs. Wm. Farren, C. F. Inston, S. G. Kimber, 
E. Sevmour, and A. G. Thistleton, and it is needless to say 
that these five sets will greatly enhance the value of the 
collection. 


— +t 
THE COMPETITION ARISING OUT OF OUR ELEMENTARY LESSONS. 


N August 20 we invited readers to send in their best 

prints, accompanied by a letter stating which of the 
Elementary Lessons, which have now been appearing almost 
without interruption for three vears, had proved to them 
the most instructive.. We offered one guinea as a prize in 
each of two classes—Class A for those who had never taken 
an award before, Class B for those who had taken one, but 
only one prize on any previous occasion—and in addition we 
shall award half guineas to those whose communications are 
of more than ordinary interest. 


The result of this competition has been most interesting 
and gratifying, and the piles of prints, and the contents of 
their accompanying letters, clearly show how directly 
beneficial have been this series of lessons for Beginners, 
the idea of which has been to enter into the novice’s 
difficulties as closely as possible, and to explain their remedy 
or prevention in a manner which shallnot render necessary 
any particular application or study. 

Next week we propose reproducing the winning prints, 
and others, together with the letters which accompany them. 


—— — ÁMM—————— 
TO MAKE YOUR HOBBY REMUNERATIVE. 


HAT becomes of the millions of prints that 

amateur photographers make every year, not the 
* wasters," which are almost at once cast aside, but those 
which are passably good, or quite good, and which we can 
no longer accommodate in albums or frames? 

We understand then that the proprietors of that eminent 
trinity of newspapers, the Graphic, the Daily Graphic, and 
the Bystander, which together spend £250 per week in 
photographic fees, propose to utilise this fearful waste of 
material, this vast number of prints, some of which 
if only directed into the right channel might bring 
their authors both money and renown. Hence the formation 
of THE GRAPHIC PuorocRAPHIC UNION, an advertisement of 


which appears in our pages this week, from which it will be 
seen that further particulars may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Tallis Street, London, E.C. 

Who amongst our readers would not willingly *' turn an 
expensive hobby into a remunerative one," and if amateurs 
the world over, for we understand that the Graphic Photo- 
graphic Union desires to attract photographers abroad 
equally with those nearer home, find that there is a real 
value in their work if rightly done, will this not place an 
incentive on individual workers to improve their work, as 
well as revive their interest in it? We recommend our 
readers to send the required postcard of inquiry to The 
Secretarv, The Graphic Photographic Union, Tallis Street, 
E.C., without delay. 


meu) pus a cage ee 


Southampton Camera Club.—The seventh annual exhibition 
will be held at the Philharmonic Hall, from November 19 to 23, 
and the awards partake of a novel and, as we think will prove, 
a welcome form. Instead of medals or plaques, silver rose 
bowls and silver-plated cream jugs to the total number of about 
tweaty-four, will be given in the various classes. There are 
two open classes, one for framed pictures and one for lantern 
slides, and in these two alone there are ten silver-plated rose 
bowls, complete with pedestal, etc. Other classes are for 


Hampshire and Isle of Wight residents, and four members’ 
classes. THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER silver plaque will be 
given in the members’ classes for pictorial work, and Tke 
Photographic News plaque for the best lantern slide by a member. 
Entries close November 12, and free convevance and reduced 
fees are allowed between Southampton, Southsea, and Hove Exhi- 
bitions. Mr. A. Horsley Hinton will act as judge. All particulars 
and entry forms from the hon. sec., Mr. G. S. Kimber, Oakdene, 
Highfield, Southampton. 
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PRINTS CRITICISED. 


. By THE EDITOR. . 


E undertake every week to send by post typewritten 

W criticisms concerning any prints submitted to us, 

together with advice for their improvement ; but, as 
already announced, we occasionally make a selection, as on 
the present occasion, of such prints for the purpose of re- 
producing them; the remarks thereon seeming likely to 
prove generally useful. Readers sending prints for criticism 
who desire to exempt them from such possible selection are 
requested to kindly say so. 

From the prints forwarded by readers with the request that 
I will criticise them, I select this week in the first place three 
examples of home portraiture, or rather some of the work of 
three individuals, because I think that, whilst not making any 
direct comparison, yet to place the productions of different 
workers side by side cannot but be instructive. 

First we have three out of several sent by a lady amateur, who 


By D. G. S. No. 2. 


says that in these, her early attempts at portraiture, she finds 
lighting and selection of background the chief difficulties, and 
certainly in the examples here reproduced the unsuitability of 
the background chosen is one of the things which strikes one 
first. I am afraid my correspondent has not read very atten- 
tively the long series of Elementary Lessons—which have only 
become less frequent of late because I am making preparation 
to start a new series—for in those ‘‘Lessons’’ reference 
was several times made to the inadvisability of choosing an 
evergreen bush or an ivy-covered lattice as a background. 

A person seated or standing in a garden may seem a very 
desirable arrangement, with trees and bushes forming the back- 
ground ; that is because when you look at the sitter your eyes are 
taken off the trees and bushes, and you are then only vaguely con- 
scious of them as a background; but in the photograph the lens 
produces all with equal regard. It may sometimes be possible to 
so far place the background out of focus as to subdue its impor- 
tance, but even then you are nearly certain to give the glittering 
lights on the leaves, which even more than sharply focussed detail 
will detract from the portrait. 


No. 1. 


Notice, for instance, what an irritating effect is produced by 
the leafy background to No. 1, D. G. S., yet the photographer 
seems to have been so unconscious of this that she has allowed 
the background to fill nearly half the entire field of view. An 
inch and a half cut off the top, and half an inch from each 
side, would improve matters, though the irritating, fidgety back- 
ground would still be there, even if less apparent. 

One wonders how it came about that it was not seen how low 
in the plate the portrait came, and if its producer reply, '* Why 
shouldn't it be so?" the answer is found in the common ex- 
perience that the head placed rather high in the plate or print has 
a more pleasing effect, and certainly gives added importance 
and dignity. In this same portrait there is, moreover, a too 
uniform lighting on the face; it is too nearly all of one tint, 
but this matter may be better exemplified in the two examples 
to follow. 

Before leaving No. 1, I want to say a word about clothes, 
particularly hats. The garments one sees people walking about 


Bv D. G. S. 


in may be all very well at the time and in the situation, but 
fix them permanently, as in a photograph, and much, the good 
taste of which we should never have called into question, becomes 
intolerable. I will not say that the rather curious and 
exaggerated form of golf or motoring cap with which the young 
lady in print No. 1 is represented, is actually ugly, but I do 
feel that it is too prominent; it forms two undesirable lines, 
like uncompleted halos, round her head, which detract from the 
importance of the face; as a rule the face is perfect without a 


. hat; unless the hat be of a kind which, merely as an arrangement 


of light and shade, it fills up space, and so completes the design, 
but that is a different matter, which, I think, the beginner will 
do well not to trouble about; as an alternative he should ask 
his lady sitters to remove their hats. 

Next we have Nos. 2 and 3, the former an example of the too 
uniform lighting which is also a fault in No. 1 ; and here again 
is the troublesome background, about which enough has been said 
in connection with print No. r. But the lighting. All lines 
which give expression and character are gone, partly from the 
fact that the light falls directly on the face, and also, I think, 
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because a needlessly long exposure 
has been given. "But how am I to 
get less uniform lighting? How can 
I get more light on one side than 
on the other, so that there shall be 
a nice delicate shading off under 
the mouth and round by the ear?" 
Such questions might well be asked. 
Now I cannot tell just how the 
better effect can be obtained, be- 
cause I do not know the precise 
situation ; I do not know what spots 
in that garden are available, or 
what their possibilities, but I am 
quite sure of this, that there must be 
such situations, and the only thing 
is to experiment. Remember it is 
better to place your sitter in the 
angle of two walls than up against 
one flat one, because then, provided 
the sitter is not placed too near to 
the wall, on his or her side, it will 
produce a slight shadow on that 
side of the face, which is more or 
less what we are seeking for. 

Thus in fig. I. (below) the lines B 
and C may stand for two walls ot 
a house, or otherwise, and the reia- 
tive positions of the sitter A, and 
of the camera are shown. B would, 
of course, serve as the background, whilst C is a side wall, which 
would not come into the picture, but would cast a shadow on the 
side of the face nearest to it. In the other little sketch here 
given I have suggested what might in some cases be done as a 
sort of desperate resort. Suppose, my reader says, that no 
walls or doorways, or anything without irritating detail, as bad 
as the speckled leaves already condemned, can be found. Then 
I should try placing the sitter with the bush at her side, instead 
of behind her, and let the distance form the background; by 
this means the bush would cast a shadow, and the distaace, 
which might be only twenty feet away, would be so out cf 
focus as not to intrude on the interest of the portrait. D is, of 
course, the sitter; F the bushes, and the distance will be in the 
direction of E. I only, as already stated, introduce this as a 
possible way out of the difficulty. In No. 3 the light has been 
better managed, for on the sitter's right hand there is an appre- 
ciable amount of shade, but I think a little more would have been 
advisable; moreover, I consider that the exposure has been 
excessive, and a certain amount of light and shade contrast has 
been lost thereby. 

Next I take two portraits, from a number all of equal merit, 
sent by a correspondent, who makes the following interesting 
communication. He says that, not possessing a good room for 
portraiture, he has been compelled to look to his backyard, and 
the first thought was how to control the light. So he hung the 
yard with wires, about a foot and a half apart, and bought six 
yards of book muslin. Two yards of this was laid on the wires 
over the head of the sitter. The remaining four yards was 
cut in two and sewed together, and then hung down on the light 
side, which went a long way to soften the light, a reflector being 
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No. 4. 


Fig. II. 


Fig. I. 


placed on the other side of the sitter. An inexpensive painted 
background was purchased for 6s. The accompanying diagram 
(fig. III.) and description may help to make the arrangement clear. 


By E. F. I. 


October 15, 1907. 


e 


im. 


A is a two-story wall; I is a six-foot wall; C the reflector ; 
B the background ; D the sitter; E the position of the overhead 
muslin, shown by dotted lines; F the side muslin fitted ; G the 
camera when taking busts; GA when taking full lengths ; that 
is, the camera is placed inside a back kitchen and used through 
the open window. 


I am bound to say my correspondent is to be congratulated 
on his ingenuity and his success. I am only reproducing two 
out of a wonderfully uniform batch of prints sent for my in- 
spection. Whilst, however, one rather resents the idea of the old- 
fashioned painted background, the one here employed is of an 
unobtrusive and comparatively harmless kind, yet one cannot 
but feel that in the three-quarter length portrait the lady is repre- 
sented as seated by a window, on her right from which the chief 
light skould, of course, come, whereas the light on the face does 
not quite bear out the idea. Still, the general character, the 
roundness of the face, etc., in each instance, are qualities many 
amateurs might emulate. 

“ Pictorial Portrait Study "—such is the title which F. E. B. 
gives to the print reproduced overleaf as No. 6, a title which 
inevitably challenges criticism, but the only justification which 
we can find is that it obviously aims at something more than 
a mere likeness, yet the requirements of the pictorial figure study 
seem to be overlooked. To begin with, in figure studies, and 
even in ordinary portraits, it is nearly always best that some 
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part of the figure—shoulders or head—merge into the back- 
ground, or nearly so, the whole contour, whether the dark of 
the head or the light of draperies, should somewhere be nearly 
lost sight of in the tone of the background, and I suggest this 
would best be done in the present instance by shading down 
the lower part of the white dress until it nearly assimilated the 
tint of the background. Next the general attitude does not 
indicate any pleasing lines of composition, the right arm and 
hand form too straight a line, the hand almost suggesting 
clawing at the throat. The drapery itself is too dead white; it 
is best to use a wrapper of neutral tint, or very pale yellow 
wil photograph a pleasing grey; moreover, drapery, if taking 
pattern from the classical, should follow the lines of the figure, 
or else the dress should be of some simple distinctive character ; 
in the present instance the drapery is a confused bundle. The 
modelling of the face is good, and there is little to find fault 
with in the expression, but actual full face rarely comes satis- 
factorily, either as regards the face itself or the figure in 
general. The particulars which accompany the print are as 
follows: Taken in room with large window facing N.E., lower 
part screened, no reflector used ; camera two feet from window, 
sitter five feet ; background three feet from sitter ; British Ensign 
camera, Beck Symmetrical lens; time, Sept. 1907, 12 o'clock 
noon; light, very bright; plate, Imperial flashlight backed; 
speed, Wynne F/go; stop, F/S ; exposure, six seconds ; developer, 
pyro-soda much diluted ; printed on Paget self-toning card. 


e 
A HINT AND A FORMULA. 


By WALTER BOOTH. 


E cannot by any stretch of the imagination call our hobby 

a cheap one; it is therefore necessary for many of us 

to devise apparatus for ourselves which is every bit as service- 
able, though not quite as fancy in appearance, as the commercial 
article. When the recruit to photography commences work, he 
soon realises the necessity of a plate washer. These washers 
may be purchased for a shilling or two, but the worker who has 
not got a well-lined pocket is willing to save even a shilling 
should the chance occur. When I commenced, I was in want 
of a washer. I took a journey to the kitchen, and amongst the 
rubbish found an old pudding tin, discarded because of a 
hole in the bottom. I took possession of that tin and punched 
a few more holes into it. I next confiscated, for the time being, 
the enamelled vegetable strainer from the kitchen, and I have 
a first class washer. The hypo is washed out of the plates, 
sinks through the strainer into the tin, and out on to the sink 
through the holes in the tin. I have used the strainer for 
this last two years, and after using I wash well. Up to the 
time of my writing, no deaths have occurred in our house through 
that strainer being used photographically. So, from this, I take 
it that others may not be afraid of using one for their plates. 
The majority of tyros seem to be drawn on beginning opera- 
tions to the much-abused P.O.P. (I admit this was my own 
experience), and at no distant date, they, thinking of saving an 
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By F. E. B. 


No. 6. 


operation, go in for a combined toning and fixing bath. I have 
used a combined bath myself, and got excellent results; the 
main reason against the method is the doubt as to permanency 
of the results. For those who care to use the combined bath, 
the following, given by Messrs. Wellington and Ward, is a good 


one. Here it is:— 
ELV DO. aee eeni NN tet EE EAAS EEA 8 oz. 
Citric acid discreet erre ed E PUMA 20 gr. 
PRU Laosvelques quieti dava i adep vepres SENE Mesi dS Eua UCM Ea 200 gr 
Lead acetate ccd stents cacti en Weed cers e Es ET qa aval cba Po deus 20 gr. 
Hot Water: oue Erie Eco SOUA SD TERM NIRE US 2% OZ 


Dissolve the hypo in the hot water, add the others in the 
order named, allow to stand till cold, then filter off the clear 
liquid. For use, take six ounces of this liquid, and add one 
grain of gold dissolved in a little water. After toning, wash 
in the usual way. The prints done in this bath may possibly 
become yellow in time. To prevent this, first immerse the print, 
before toning, for ten minutes in a solution of half an ounce of 
sodium sulphite to a pint of water. After this immersion, they 
must be thoroughly washed in several changes of water. 


e 
AMMONIA TONING. 


Ws the exceptions of the much disliked pyro-ammonia 
and of the mercuric-chloride intensifier, ammonia is very 
little used in photography, in spite of the fact that its possibilities 
are very numerous. 

Some time ago, a method of cleaning stained P.O.P. was given 
(A. P., August rst, 1905), in which the use of ammonia was advo- 
cated. That idea has now been pushed to a legitimate termination, 
which is nothing less than toning bv means of ammonia. The 
method proposed is the acme of simplicity, while the extreme 
cheapness of the process is bewildering. The results are highly 
satisfactory, and while it is as yet too early to say definitely that 
the method gives absolutely permanent pictures, from a chemical 
point of view there is no reason why it should not. 

The following is the detailed process as followed by myself: — 

Printinc.— Print the P.O.P. rather darkly, somewhat more so 
than for ordinary toning, say as darkly as if the paper were self- 
toning. 

ToNIiNG.—Then, without any previous washing, place the print in 
a bath containing : — 


Ammonia (.880) 2 drm. 
Water (distilled) sate A ai . IO Oz. 
Keep thoroughly agitated for from four to six minutes. The prints 

will assume a sickly yellow hue, very depressing to behold. 
een none from the ammonia and slip into a bath made 
up of: 


Sodium sulphide 
Water (distilled) 


Here they must be agitated again until they change to a fine deep 
brown, which is soft and pleasantly warm. After a very good wash 
for a full hour, the prints are dried in the ordinary way; but it 
must be remembered that the sulphide requires more washing out 
than hypo. 

GLAZING.—If it be desired to glaze the prints, an objectionable 
habit still persisted in, in spite of all we can say against it, they 
must be first hardened in a two per cent. solution of formalin. 
Alum may not be used because its acid reaction will interfere with 
the result produced by the two alkaline baths which have been 
used. 

As to the theory of the process, a word or two may be of interest. 
It is, of course, a matter of common knowledge that when the 
silver salts of the paper are exposed to the light through the nega- 
tive, the darkened part is rendered insoluble in the solutions with 
which the print is subsequently treated. The remainder is soluble, 
especially so in ammonia, which rapidly clears it awav, thereby 
answering the purpose of the hypo in the ordinary method. The 
sodium sulphide added next converts some of the remaining in- 
soluble silver salts into sulphide of silver, a brownish black sub- 
stance which is unaffected by the action of light. Therefore, as 
said above, the process has the weight of chemistry on its side to 
prove that it has permanency. FRED G. PALMER. 


eee 30 gr. 
. IO OZ. 
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Impressions for Beginners.—It has 
often struck me that an article might be 
written on the subject of “ Impression- 
ism for Beginners.” Originality, it is true, 
cannot be taught, and as originality is the 
essence of all successful impressionism, it 
might seem at first sight as though impressionism itself 
could not be taught. Of course, in one sense it can't. 
Nevertheless the aspirant can be put on the right road: he 
can be shown the finger-posts which will help him to find the 
way for himseif. Moreover, it is well that he should be, for 
hotography is a hobby with limitations. Nothing is so 
oring, in the end, as aimless and “ general” photography. 
Take up the photography of architecture, of microscopic 
objects, of historical records, and you will be more and more 
interested in it as the years rol on. Take up mere 
unspecialised * photography," and you will be tired of it as 
quickly as you were tired of ping-pong and as you will be 
tired of diabolo. 


Tired of 'Snapping."—One of the branches of photo- 
graphy of which you will never tire is—Pictorial Photo- 
graphy. In other words, Impressionism in Photography. 

hat is why I seek to encourage the tyro to regard impres- 
sionism as a study by itself, like photo-micrography or relic- 
pactograp iy: At the risk of shocking the ultra-artistic, I 

ravely assert that impressionism in photography can, to a 
certain extent, be taught to the beginner. The beginner is 
sick of mere snapping: he feels within him the desire to 
make “ pictures ": he has perhaps visited the Salon and seen 
works which tempt him to go and do likewise. But he 
doesn't know how. 


An Outworn Becipe.—' How did you become a pictorial 
photographer?" he asks some well-known  exhibitor. 
* How is it that you make impressionistic photographs while 
I make ordinary ones? How did you start?” He gets, asa 
rule, but a poor reply ; for the artist is not good at elucidating 
what I may call the practical side of his impulses. Yet the 
beginner, as likely as not, possesses just as innate pos- 
sibilities of being an artist as our imaginary exhibitor. Only 
he can't, as it were, get a “shove off” into artistic photo- 
graphy from his present haven of normal photography. The 
modern beginner is not like the beginner of a few years ago, 
who fondly imagined that fuzziness, incorrect exposure, stale 
rough platinotype and a torn mount were the recipe for an 
artistic picture. He knows that there is something deeper 
than this in the impressionistic works he hears admired (and 
now begins to admire for himself) at the Salon. He knows 
that there is intention in them, and meaning. What inten- 
tion? What meaning? 


The Riddles Key—Th: verv word “impressionism ” 
should supply the key to the riddle. Pictorial photographs, 
in fine, aim at representing the photographer’s impression of 
a certain scene, or person, or aspect of nature. A moment's 
thought will show you that this entirely differentiates the 
pictorial photograph from the merely record photograph. 
The record photograph is a record ot a thing: the pictorial 
paotogispa is a record of an impression of a thing. Once 

aving assimilated this truth, you are a long way on the road 
to knowing how to become an impressionistic photographer 
—or at any rate knowing whether you have it in you to 
become one. Have you ever any impressions to record, or 
worth recording? If you have, then go ahead. 


Things Seen.— The impression must be your own and 
must be real. It must not be an affected, a pretended 
impression. What you wish to put down in pictorial form 
is a "thing seen "—and a thing seen bv yourself. It is 
within the memory of most that the earliest impressionistic 
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BY AN OLD HAND 


photographs represented, in nine cases out of ten, some sub- 
ject of the “Misty Day" order. That is, the pioneer 
pictorialists chose an instinctively straightforward course, 1n 
that they tried to express a certain phase of nature, simple 
in itself, which appealed to them as beautiful and poetic. 
Topographical photographers, concerned only with strict 
records of hard facts, had up till then purposely chosen fog- 
less days for their work. The new school, going about their 
daily business, had from time to time been “impressed " 
with the subtle beauty of scenery or streets behind a veil of 
haze. 


The First “ Pictorialism."— They were more “impressed” 
with this veiled aspect of nature than with nature in glitter- 
ing mood, and therefore they elected to utter the former im- 
pression pictorially. Similarly others, who lived perhaps at 
the seaside, had been ‘‘ impressed " with the effect at sunset 
of the path of light on the waves and the silhouettes of ships 
and masts against the glow; and on the walls of the then 
exhibitions there appeared, side by side with the '' Misty 
Day ” efforts, some ‘‘ Sunset's Hour ” attempts. These we 
might think crude nowadays; but looking back they are in- 
structive; and if I have spent a good deal of space on thus 
reviewing the history of the first small steps in photographic 
pictorialism, it is because these steps give us the secret of 
** Impressionism for Beginners." They show the '' How to 
Begin ” of the thing—if I may say so without being jeered 
at as a philistine. 


Honesty.— For these early impressionists began by record- 
ing what appealed to their sense of the beautiful, regardless 
of whether it was a subject which would exemplify the per- 
fection of the camera's R.R. or the maker’s plate. They 
were honest, though at the time they were foolishly accused 
of affectation. They really saw those effects of mist and 
those sunsets ; and it was because they had really seen them 
that they felt impelled to make them into oe 
Contrariwise, it was because in their inmost souls they knew 
that they had never really seen nature looking in the least 
like a topographical photograph that the dishonesty of the 
latter repelled them. Now, apply this moral to yourself— 
you who have voiced a wish to know “how to go in for 
‘pictorial’ photography "—and you will grasp its force. 

How to Start.— You go to the city daily, perhaps, or da'ly 
take a walk in the country. Well, what impressions do you 
bring home? What do you mentally pronounce pleasing ? 
What catches your eye as you go along? Whatever 
does, that is your subject for an impressionistic photograph. 
On it you should begin—remembering always that you want 
to get it expressed, in the outward manifestation of a print, 
as you see it, not as the F/64 lens sees it. Mind you, a lot 
of people wander about with their eyes shut against beauty, 
or with so unoriginal an idea of beauty that they only pro- 
nounce beautiful the things which other folks have told them 
are beautiful. If you are one such, I don’t think you'll 
make much of impressionism, and what I've said above will 
tell you why I am pessimistic. But if you are in the small- 
est degree an appreciator of beauty from within, for your own 
instinctive reasons, then you won't go far wrong. 


Rules.—I have now hinted at the only “rules” which 
there are for the student of “Impressionism for Beginners ” 
to lay to heart. The application of those rules is an affair 
of temperament—as is the application of all rules, in this 
individualistic world of ours. Be honest. Keep your eyes 
open. Don't try to “show off." Be sane. And lastly, don't, 
I beg of you, start to be an impressionist before you have 
thoroughly grounded vourself in everyday photography. 
The photographic impressionist who isn’t a good technician 
is as helpless as a poet who hasn’t learnt how to write. 
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THE WARNER-POWRIE PROCESS OF ONE-PLATE HELIOCHROMY. 


The following article, dealing fully with the new Warner-Powrie process, takes the place this week of our usual page 
of notes and news on Colour Photography. 


HE Wise King’s dictum that there is nothing new under 
the sun is quite incontrovertible in the full or broad 
sense, but our mundane life gives us many surprises in 

the direction of progress within that comparatively minute 
range which is as nothing in relation to the greater Cosmos 
over which Helios rules as source of light and energy. We 
may for an instant contrast the state of the mechanical arts 
when striking and cutting tools were made by chipping one 
flint against another, with the automatic machines of our 
day: as, for example, a Jacquard loom, which at a glance 
appears a maze of trackers and random threads, yet it may be 
weaving words or pictures, and with such almost human 
watchfulness that if any one of the thousands of threads 
should fail the machine will instantly stop, and itself indicate 
where the fault is. 

Again, in taking a first enthusiastic look at some remark- 
able triumph of industrial progress, there is often a little 
tendency to hastily assume finality or something near it. 
Thus, just one hundred years ago, or in 1807, the experi- 
ments of Roosevelt, Fulton, Stevens and others led to the 
first really successful run of a steamboat, in New York 
harbour, and during the following year (1808) a regular 
steamboat service was established between New York and 
Albany. These primitive steamboats had to stop every few 
miles for fuel, and in spite of this, there were then just a few 
visionaries who were so wild in their views as to suppose that 
a steamship might one day actually cross the Atlantic. 
Profound science, however, stepped in, and learned Univer- 
sitv professors proved by all the laws of physics that no ship 
could by any possibility carry sufficient fuel for a voyage 
across the Atlantic. Those who assumed finality were 
wrong, and now we have steam-driven villages, or almost 
towns, crossing and recrossing between the Old World and 
the New—towns in which the morning newspaper appears 
regularly, and now it is proposed to carry a theatre with an 
acting cast. 


Always the Unexpected. 


Thus it is that when the almost inconceivable has been 
realised, something greater arises and eclipses it, just as 
when one has witnessed what one regards as the largest of 
breakers on a sea-beach, there almost immediately follows 
one still larger. 


The Law of Progress—Nothing a Climax. 

The one-plate Autochrome method of Lumiére has been 
hailed as the climax of a century's work in colour photo- 
graphy, the ideal method for the amateur, the culmination, 
real colour photography in a full sense of the term ; yet 
before MM. Lumiére could put their plates on the English 
market. results by another process were privately shown or 
handed round: a process comparable to the Lumiére method, 
but promising even more brilliant results, and offering 
facilities for reproduction whether as transparencies on glass 
or as trichrome prints on paper. This method, the Warner- 
Powrie process, is as we write well before the public, as it is 
most fully illustrated bv various specimens which are to be 
seen in the rooms over the offices of the British Journal of 
Photography, 24, Wellington Street, Strand. Those reading 
the particulars which we now give would do well to supple- 
ment their reading by an actual inspection of the altogether 
surprising specimens that are shown, these specimens being 
selected so as to illustrate every stage of the process. 

For a concise account of the technical characteristics of the 
Warner-Powrie method, we may refer our readers to p. 305 
of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER for September 24 last, 
from which it will be scen that the essential characteristics 
of the Warner-Powrie plate are similar to those of the 
Lumière Autochrome plate, insomuch as in each case we 
have a composite colour screen between the sensitive film 
and the glass support. But it must be remembered that this 
fundamental idea is very old; indeed, it is involved in 
the earlier researches (about 1862) of Du Hauron. In one 
of the more recent of the Du MHauron works, “La 


Triplice Photographique des Couleurs," by Alcide Ducos du 
Hauron, 1897, p. 337, the author describes a surface 
covered over with transparent lines of green, orange-red, and 
blue-violet, these coloured lines being so fine and the colours 
so adjusted or proportioned, that to the unassisted eye the 
plate shall appear evenly grey. In explaining how all tints 
can be produced by covering certain lines more or less com- 
pletely with black, M. Ducos du Hauron says: * If one wishes 
to reproduce a yellow object, the blue-violet lines are covered, 
for then the red-orange lines and the green lines will pro- 
duce the sensation of yellow by their addition. Again, if 
one wishes to reproduce a green object, the red-orange lines 
and the violet lines are covered." 

M. Ducos du Hauron now points out that if the above- 
described colour screen is coated with a panchromatic 
gelatino-bromide emulsion, and the material thus prepared is 
exposed with the screen side towards the lens and the result 
is developed, we shall obtain a negative in colours: a nega- 
tive in a double sense, the colours being complementary to 
those of the originals, or an '** antichromatic negative’’; but 
he points out, however, that it is necessary to use a com- 
pensating lens screen, one stained with picric acid, com- 
bined with a little carmine, being suitable. 


The Antichromatic Negative. 

Du Hauron explains how the *antichromatic negative ” 
can be printed from on another similar plate or on paper 
ruled with suitably faint colour-lines. As regards colour 
systems for both purposes, Ducos du Hauron sets it out 
that lines, dots or other systems of division may be used. 


How Ducos du Hauron Prepares Colour Screens. 

Several methods are explained in the above mentioned 
work, but the most interesting is the photographic method 
(p. 349), suited for the production of extremely fine rulings. 

On a transparent base a thin layer of bichromated 
colloid, coloured red, is spread, and this is exposed to light 
under a ruled screen, the black lines of which are double the 
clear spaces. After exposure and washing out in warm water 
we have a set of red lines with interspaces double as wide 
as the lines. This system is now hardened with formalin, 
after which a film of bichromated gelatine, coloured green, 
is laid down; another exposure is made so as to print a 
system of green lines, and finally a system of blue-violet 
lines is printed in a similar manner. 


Details of the Warner-Powrie Method. 


This matter may well be studied by the student who cares 
to spend a few hours at 24, Wellington Street armed with 
a suitable magnifier, a compound microscope of low power 
removed from its support or stand being more suitable than 
a hand lens, as with the latter the observer may be 
embarrassed, not only by the thickness of the cover glasses, 
but also by the necessary closeness of his face to the trans- 
parencies as displayed in desk-like frames. Here may be 
seen the antichromatic negative side bv side with prints on 
glass, and the brilliancy of these latter is remarkable by 
comparison with the one-plate transparencies prepared in 
another way. Again may be seen the complete set of colour- 
sensitive negatives from the single original, these appearing 
to be technically faultless if looked on from a practical stand- 
point, notwithstanding that the subject consists mainly of 
fine lines so blurred laterally as to cover three times the 
original width. Again one may see an original ruled scrcen 
or grid, and the polychromatic copies obtained therefrom, 
on bichromated colloid, by the method already described. 
To realise the full import of the method some means of mag- 
nification is necessary, although, of course, no magnification 
should be resorted to in examining the specimens as such, 
or as pictures. One matter in favour of the ruled screen 
is that there is no accumulation of colours in patches, a verv 
notable matter in the case of the starch grain plates, this so 
often leading to green patches or trails on the face in 
portraiture. 
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Mr. William Gamble on the Warner-Powrie Process. 


Writing in Process Work, July-August, 1907, p. 6, Mr. 
Gamble writes:—‘ The principle adopted in these Lumière 
plates is, I believe, the same as that in the “ Florence” plates, 
worked out by Mr. J. H. Powrie and Miss Florence Warner, 
in Chicago. Mr. Powrie showed me some remarkable 
examples of his method when I saw him during my visit to 
the States, only he uses a parti-coloured ruling instead of 
grain. I am sorry he has not got his process on the market 
before Lumiéres, but he has not had. the unique facilities 
which they possess for perfecting the method. Mr. Powrie 
and Miss Warner are now in London, making arrangements 
for placing their process on the market. From what I can 
learn, it has much greater possibilities and ramifications 
than the Lumiere process, and it has some special features 
of interest for process workers." Following up the matter 
in a recent issue of the British Journal of Photography, Mr. 
Gamble becomes enthusiastic as to the method, and 
with the caution that is always characteristic of the man who 
knows much, half predicts that we may soon have a 


Weekly or Daily Newspaper in Colour Photography. 
This may perhaps be realised by an original photograph. 
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even a snapshot, on the Warner-Powrie plate being rapidly 
converted into three complete colour negatives, and the 
blocks from these being printed in register with suitable 
inks. It must, however, be remembered that Du Hauron 
has indicated the essentials of a method for producing direct 
prints on paper from the ‘‘ antichromatic negative." 


No Fundamental or Covering Patent. 


It would appear from the above that there can be no funda- 
mental or covering patent for the one-plate method, but 
there are many patents for special details in working ; and 
if we judge by results and wide scope in reproduction, the 
Warner-Powrie process appears to promise best at the 
moment of writing. 


As Easy as Ordinary Snapshotting. 


This is not by any means so at present, it is true, but the 
next twelve months may give us a roll film which will, by 
one simple development in an automatic tank, give us a 
band of antichromatic negatives, and prints ‘from these, 
whether on paper or as transparencies, may then be as easy 
to obtain as ordinarv prints are now. This revolution has not 
come, but it may be a thing of the near future. 


c 


“ REAL COLOUR 


UCH is the title of an excellently appointed little book with 

attractive cover, the pages of which contain a revised reprint 
of all or much of what has appeared in the pages of our 
contemporary, Photography, with reference to the Lumière 
Autochrome plate, and the whole subject being thereby pre- 
sented in concise form, the photographer can conveniently ascer- 
tain of what the process consists, as well as find instructions 
as to how to work it. What has struck us most about the recent 
exhibitions of the Lumiére results is that the uninitiated nearlv 
always express astonishment that the “ pictures"' are, after all, 
only glass positives, which must be looked at by strong trans- 
mitted light, and this point, we think, will hardly occur to the 
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reader of the little book under review. We are glad to find 
that the author agrees with the view we have taken as to the, 
so to speak, helplessness of the photographer to control or 
impress with his own personality the scheme of colour, for he 
says, “Just as the Kodak Co. advertise, the skill is in the tank, 
so may Messrs. Lumiére sav, the skill is in the plates" ; and 
again, “The customer buys the product of their (Lumiére’s) 
genius, and their great technical experience he uses with 
his ordinary photographic knowledge—nothing more what- 
soever." The book, which contains some thirty-six pages, 
sells at one shilling; it is opportune and has been smartly 
produced. 
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TO CLEAN OLD PLATINOTYPE PRINTS. 


RINTS that yellow with age do so because they have been 
insufficiently cleared after development in the hydrochloric 
acid bath. Such an omission in the case of a silver print would 
be irremediable, but not so with platinotypes. Any length of 
time afterwards they can be washed and refixed in 1 to 60 of 
hydrochloric acid and water, when they will clear quite well. 


This does not apply, however, to the yellowing which is the 
result of mercury toning. Such prints are not permanent. If 
a platinotype is simply dirty with exposure to the dust and air, 
it can be cleaned by applying a paste made of alum 4 oz., 
flour 2 oz., adding water to the right consistency. Wash well 
afterwards under running water. JEFF. 
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Messrs. A. E. Staley and Co.,19, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, 
E.C., send for our perusal extracts from a few letters out of the 
many they have received speaking in highest terms of the papers 
made by the Defender Photographic Supply Co., of which 
Messrs. Staley and Co. are the importers. Free samples will 
be sent to dealers who apply for them. The Defender papers 
include Argo, Disco, Monox, which are gaslight, P.O.P., and 
bromide papers of various grades and surfaces, and have earned 
a most excellent reputation. Messrs. Staley also announce a 
new lens, the Euryplan, Series IV., “ Nulli Secundus," a high-class 
objective at a very moderate price, and on this we hope to report 
shortly. 


Sonth Suburban Photographic Society.—Mr. F. J. Mortimer 
recently gave a lecture before the society on “Cash and the 
Camera." He pointed out the possibilities of press photography 
for the amateur, giving much useful advice as to the require- 
ments of editors and the lines upon which the photographer 
should work who desires to add to his income by the aid of the 
camera. 


Hull Photographic Society.—At the opening night of the Hull 
Photographic Society, the winter syllabus was inaugurated bv 
a display of Autochrome results, made by Mr. F. J. Webster 
(hon. sec.), Dr. Divine, and Rev. C. O. Stewart. The president, 
in an enthusiastic manner, called special attention to the new 
plate, and said he thought it was probablv the beginning of 
greater things in the direction of the possibility of taking a 
subject by direct exposure. Apparently his enthusiasm led 
him to overlook the fact that a positive by direct exposure is 


not only perfectly easy, but, moreover, is done in precisely the 
same way as in the Autochrome process, on any ordinary dry 
plate. The president further dilated on the educational effect 
of photography in cultivating an appreciation of light and 
shade, etc. The society had altogether an excellent send-off. 


Developing  Autochromes.— With characteristic enterprise, 
Messrs. James A. Sinclair and Co., Ltd., 54, Haymarket, 
London, S.W., have opened a department for the developing 
and finishing of Autochrome plates which have been exposed 
by customers. This department will be under the guidance of 
Mr. James A. Sinclair, who has had very considerable experi- 
ence with these plates, and every care will be taken to get the 
best results possible. 


Bedford Camera Cinb.—So marked was the success attending 
the first exhibition held by the Bedford Camera Club last 
November, that the second exhibition is announced for 
November 6, 7 and 8. There are five members’ and five open 
classes, besides two special local classes. Bronze plaques specially 
designed for the club will be given in each class ; a silver challenge 
cup being presented by a member for the best print by a member, 
judged by members. Exhibits will be forwarded, free of charge, 
to Cambridge Exhibition, held a week later, if desired. Entries 
close November 4, and all particulars may be obtained from the 
hon. sec., Mr. P. C. Penny, 64, Harpen Street, Bedford. 


Correction.—We regret that an advertisement from the West- 
minster Photographic Exchange, Ltd.,- of 119, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, offering quarter-plate enlargers at £2 18s. 6d., has, 
through a printer’s error, stated the price at £2 8s. 6d. 
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WILL endeavour to show as briefly and plainly as 
possible how, at an initial cost of 11s. (or less), 
one may enjoy this fascinating branch of photo- 
graphy. And when I say that the cost will be 

t1s., I do not mean that some kind of adaptation to an 
existing camera will be required which will necessitate 
the laying out of this amount, or that carpentering, or 
even scissors and paste, will be wanted, but that the 
actual cost, including two cameras and the stereoscope, 
will be 11s. 

Without any further palaver then, I may say that the 
apparatus consists of—Two No. I Brownie Kodaks, at 
5S., 1OS.; hand stereoscope, American pattern (fig. 2), 
11d.; two web straps, 1d.; total, ris. 

It will be guessed that the straps are for temporarily 
fastening the cameras together, as shown in fig. 1. The 
cameras are best strapped together so that the exposure 
levers or ''triggers"" are at the sides. This will be 
found the best position for snap-shotting. The time- 
exposure levers are also more easily got at. Care 
should be taken that the buckles are at the sides, and 
not above or below the cameras. In the latter case 
they would prove troublesome, being lumpy and in the 
way in thc event of a time-exposure being made. The 
ends of the straps should not be allowed to dangle or 
flap about, and tucking them in is not satisfactory. The 
point of the strap should be pinned down, the pin lying 
flat under the strap, and with its point towards the 
buckle. In this position it will not show. Of course 
it must not be hammered into the camera! One strap 


f 
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only will suffice, but the cameras are not so rigid as 
with two. 

A word or two as to the method of exposure with this 
double instrument. I have mentioned that the better 
plan is to have the exposure levers at the sides. In this 
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STEREOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHY FOR HALF-A-GUINEA. 


By A. E. L. 
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position they are easily actuated by means of the 
thumbs (fig. 3), and it is well to have both levers up at 
the same time—that is, to expose by pressing both 
levers dosen simultaneously. 

The cameras should then be turned completelv over, 


- 


Fig. 2 


and are automatically ready for the next exposure. 
Some may think it worth while to join up the levers in 
some way so that they may both be set off with one 
finger; and a little ingenuity could doubtless be spent 
upon this with good results. I may say, however, that I 
have never found the slightest difficulty in exposing the 
two films at the same moment. Unless this be done, 
the result with moving objects might be disastrous. I 
say might, because one of the stereoscopic pictures 
which has proved most interesting, or at any rate 
which has given the most fun, was the outcome of the 
exposures not being timed exactly together. Some 
children had been donkey-riding on the sands, and onc 
poor old donkey was being made to have a bath much 
against his will. The sea was hardly up to his knees, 
it is truc; but he objected, whereupon the urchin on his 
back commenced to belabour him with a stick. In one 
print the uplifted hand is shown, and in the other the 
blow has descended on the donkey's hide. ‘The effect, 
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when viewed through the stereoscope and the eyes are 
open and shut alternately, is to make the boy's arm 
appear to move—in fact, to convert the stereoscope 
into a biograph. 


A few hints on the choice of suitable subjects. In 


Fig... 


stereoscopic photography, a succession of objects 
always gives the best results. It does not matter what 
the objects are; but if they occupy different planes, so 
much the better. An avenue of trees, a crowd of 
people, even posts and railings, have their value, 
although they may come in the direct line of vision. 
At the Zoo the iron bars interfere with the view of the 
animals, but through the lens of a stereoscope such 
subjects have a most realistic appearance. From this 
it will be seen that a distant landscape does not lend 
itself so readily to stereoscopic treatment. But the 
lack of relief common in such subjects may be got over 
to a certain extent by providing an interesting fore- 
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As to the pairing of lenses, I would say, ‘* Leave this 
to those who understand the scientific advantage of it, 
and are prepared to pay five or six guineas for their 
outfit.” 


As to mounting the photographs, and for stereoscopic 
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Fig. 4. 


photography generally, the reader may be referred to 
the numerous handbooks on the subject and the photo- 
graphic weeklies. All I can say is, that any clean, 
smooth piece of cardboard will serve the purpose of a 
mount, and that it does not matter if the prints are 
toned or printed to different depths. I do not even 
trouble to trim the prints, but they are of such a size— 
24 ins. by 24 ins.—that this can be done with a pair of 
scissors if desired. 

As to negatives, thin ones are to be preferred; and in 
writing these lines it is assumed that the photographer 
has some knowledge of the working of roll films; but 
if he has not, the little booklet which is given with each 
camera, and which is a complete treatise on photo- 


Fig. s. 


ground. Fig. 4 is an example of a useful if not interest- 
ing foreground. A regiment of soldiers, however, would 
prove a more convincing picture. One of the best 
‘slides ’’ I have seen from the point of view of relief is 
of the interior of an old country church, where the pews, 
with poles or candlesticks at the end of every row, pro- 
vide the succession of objects of which mention has 
alreadv been made. 


graphy, will give the beginner all the information he 
requires. 

I might add that the effectiveness of the apparatus 
mentioned is such that good results can be obtained even 
in the winter months, not merely by means of *‘ time ”’ 
exposures, but by '' instantaneous ’’ exposures as well. 
Fig. 5 was a snapshot taken in the middle of January 
on a liner lying in the Thames. Fig. 6 is an ordinary 
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example of a snapshot taken in the 
summer time. 

The best way to carry the cameras 
Is in an ordinary school satchel 
slung over the shoulder. 

One is reminded on seeing the 
advertisement pages of this journal 
that the amount of the cost above- 
mentioned may be even further re- 
duced, for now and then 
'" Brownies " may be had second- 
hand for 4s. each. But should any- 
one, after reading these notes, 
determine to try stereoscopic 
photography in this fashion, and 
buy two new Brownies, as I did, 
he has always the satisfaction of 
knowing that in the event of his 
taking up what will, I am sure, prove a most interesting 
and engrossing form of photography, he will have at his 
disposal two cameras which would gladden the hearts 
of his little friends. 

Of course, the pictures he has made will be kept by 
him until he is an old man. They will afford endless 


WHAT IS OIL-PRINTING? 


HAT, exactly, is “ Oil Printing"? Let me try and ex- 

plain it in the simplest language I can compass: for I 
suspect that there still exist a multitude of amateurs to whom 
the very name “oil” is still new and maybe meaningless. Put 
shortly, then, oil printing consists in making a photograph whose 
basis is not silver (as in P.O.P. or bromide paper), not platinum 
(as in platinotype), not “ water-colour" pigment (as in carbon 
and gum), but an oil pigment exactly similar to that used by 
an ordinary painter in oils, or at any rate similar to the thick 
greasy ink used by the process-block and lithograph maker. At 
a glance it will be seen that an oil print has two advantages 
over certain of the other photographic processes. Firstly, the 
image is peculiarly “juicy ™° (to use a singularly meaningful 


piece of popular slang); and, secondly, it is absolutely per- - 


manent. An oil-pigment print will last as long as the paper 
on which it is supported. It can never fade, and there is no 
reason to suppose that it will ever change colour appreciably. A 
century or two hence the Demachy oil photographs recently 
shown at the Royal Photographic Society’s rooms will be, as far 
as endurance goes, as rich and clear as the canvasses of Mr. 
Sargent. 

But these two features are only the beginning of “ Oil’s” 
claim to attention. After all, richness and depth of image can 
be got wonderfully well in a good carbon print; and, of course, 
permanency is typified by the platinum papers. Not to put too 
fine a point on it, oil must offer us something more than mere 
richness and lastingness if we are to be expected to abandon 
our present photographic processes in its favour. Well, that 
IS precisely what oil, as a matter of fact, does; and does 
unanswerably and triumphantly. Oil printing may never be a 
popular process in the sense that P.O.P. is popular; but it 
can metaphorically lay trump cards on the table when invited 
to play against such competitors as gum and carbon—the 
printing mediums of the fastidious. To make clear what those 
trump cards are, it will be necessary to ask ourselves, not what 
an oil print looks like, but how it is made. 

A piece of paper is coated with a film of gelatine (and it will 
comfort the unhandy to learn that this part of the task is done 
for him by the manufacturer). The paper, with its gelatine 
surface, is now immersed in a weak bath of simple bichromate 
of potash and water for a few minutes, and then hung up to dry. 
When dry, the paper is placed in the printing-frame in the usual 
way behind a negative, and a picture—not unlike the weak, 
lemon-coloured image of an undeveloped platinotype—appears 
rapidly on exposure to light at a window. As soon as the 
highlight details begin to appear (the clouds in a thin sky or the 
folds of a white dress, for example) the print is removed from 
the frame and washed in water. It will now be found that 
those parts of the gelatine which have been exposed to the light 
absorb no water, while those parts which have not been exposed, 
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Fig 6. 


amusement through the winter to his friends; and if he 
is a '' fond parent," and has taken snapshots of his 
children at all conceivable times and in all conceivable 
places, he will never be tired of gazing at their loveli- 
ness, or of regarding once more their lively antics as 
revealed by the stereoscope. 


—4————— 


An Explanation for the Tyro. 


absorb water. That is to say, the sky and light portions of the 
print swell up with the water they have absorbed in the washing, 
and the landscape portions do not swell up, but remain nearly dry. 

The print is now laid face upward on a pad of wet blotting- 
paper, and dabbed with a brush which has been very lightly 
charged with a suitable oily paint. At first sight it might 
seem that the paint would apply itself all over the surface of 
the paper and make a meaningless smudge. But in practice it 
does not. On the contrary, the astonished tyro finds his photo- 
graph slowly but surely appearing beneath the brush, although 
the latter is not being applied with any conscious design. 
“ Under his very eyes" the picture builds itself up, picking out 
its own detail, rounding off its own outline, in the most fas- 
cinating way. ‘Yet the explanation is far from mysterious. The 
pigment retrains from sticking to the light parts of the picture 
because those light parts are all swelled up with water—and 
water repels oil. It sticks to the dark parts because the dark 
parts have gathered to themselves no water, and therefore don't 
repel the oil. Simple, isn't it? Yes; and that is where the 
resemblance to other great ideas comes in. 

Those who have tried the gum-bichromate printing process 
will remember that the image is invisible: a great disadvantage 
to the rule-of-thumb worker. ‘The image is made visible by the 
application of water, or of a porridge of sawdust and water, or 
of a brush. With these the light portions of the image are 
rubbed away, the dark portions remaining. The weak point of 
this system 1s that once a piece of the image has been rubbed 
away, it cannot be replaced. It has gone for ever; and if a 
piece has been rubbed off which ought not to have been rubbed 
off, there is nothing for the honest photographer to do but to 
make a fresh print. (I say “the honest photographer” 
advisedly. The other sort of photographer will repair the hole 
by hand work.) Herein, then, lies the supreme advantage of the 
oil picture. It is not created by rubbing away superfluous pig- 
ment, but by adding pigment. The image is not produced by 
the cautious subtraction of non-essentials, but by building up. 
Bit by bit the picture is added to, on the paper; and as soon as 
the proper depth has been reached, the worker stops, and his 
work is done. Moreover, should he by an error add too much 
pigment to one part of the picture, it can immediately, with a 
stroke of a clean brush, be removed, and he can start aíresh 
to build a new image. The underlying image on the gelatine 
remains constant, and is not destroyed when the visible pigment 
image is wiped off wholly or in part. Indeed, with one sweep 
of a wet cloth the whole picture can be made to vanish—yet 
it is still there, though invisible to the eye, and with a fresh 
brushful of pigment it can without delay be re-created as before. 
Wherefore it will be seen that the assertion that oil pigment 
printing is “unlike any other photographic process" really has 
some considerabie grains of truth in it. Z. 
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MIST AND SUNSHINE. 


By Mary C. COTTAM. 


HERE are certain days at this season 
of the year, when the soft, enfolding 
mists obliterate the distance, and 
weave around the most ordinary scene 

a garment of magic and mystery. There are 
times when the very fabric of the world 
appears to be woven of fantastic cloudy 
vapours. Such occasions come only at rare 
intervals, and are indeed golden days for the 
use of a camera. I think, so far as is pos- 


sible, the landscape worker should make 
every effort to embrace these delightful 
opportunities. Nature herself evolves pic- 


tures which are entirely complete, and these 
she scatters with a generous hand. There is 


scarcely any trouble whatsoever with the massing of 
We usually find a strong foreground 
and the most delicate half-tones, fading away into an 


light and shade. 


A Hazy MORNING. 


MISTS OF THE MORNING. 
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Mary C. COTTAM. 


eerie and mystical distance. 
or dense shadows to bewilder us. 
The only real difficulty that I can perceive for the 
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By Mary C. COTTAM. 


We have no harsh lights 


novice lies in the matter of selec- 
tion, and here the subject must be 
entirely oneof individual preference. 
No advanced worker, no text-book, 
no golden rule can be invariably 
followed. Sometimes the mist is 
so thick and dense that, as the 
hours slip by, it settles down to a 
thick, almost impenetrable fog. 
Pictures undoubtedly can be 
secured under conditions such as 
these, for the atmosphere alone 
conduces towards those essential 
qualities, breadth and simplicity. 
But effects of that kind must 
inevitably convey a sense of gloom 
and depression. 

However, there are other days 
when the mist is fleeting and 
evanescent. Here and there the 
sun strives to shine through the 
veil, here and there we see a slant- 
ing ray of sunlight. 

It is on such days and with this 
transient material that I think our 
best opportunities lie, because we 
can secure spontaneity and bright- 
ness as well as simplicity and 
breadth. Moreover, there is the 
glorious uncertainty of our quest ; 
the mist may clear at any moment, 
and this gives a peculiar spur to 
one's efforts. We may sometimes 
succeed in securing an effect that 
perhaps we have dimly imagined 
for years. There are undreamt-of 
possibilities in these ephemeral 
fabrics. Nature has endless 
phases. We may, in our conceit, 
think that we know her moods 
well; but for most of us she holds 
many surprises in store. I think 
life can never be entirely dull and 
monotonous when we attempt these 
effects, for any morning we may 
find an ideal day for our picture- 
making. Any hour we may, see 
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THE MAGIC OF THE FOREST. 


that gleam of sunshine which, with a tender touch, turns 
to beauty a common wayside scene. At any moment we 
may discover the symbol which will be to us a revelation. 

For working in these mists one should be warmly 
clad, for the air is cold and the damp most penetrating; 
good thick boots are a necessity if one would be happy. 
Even the most delightful effect may fail to move us— 
alas! we may not perceive it, and thus pass it by —if 
we are experiencing any physical discomfort, which, per- 
haps the following little incident will show. One day, 
whilst searching for pictures, I met with an old wood- 


cutter. He remarked, ‘‘ Morning, mem; it is verv 
cauld." ‘‘ Yes,” I replied; '' but doesn't this mist 


make the wood look beautiful? '" A look of astonish- 
ment flashed across his face. '' Beautiful! Well, I be 
fair 'mazed; for with these nasty mists, the cauld goes 
to my very bones, and you call it beautiful! " Here 
was an instance of '' what is one man's meat is 
another man's poison."' 

For a sympathetic rendering of mist, I think nothing 
can surpass the C.C. platinotvpe; the cool grey tones 
which this paper gives reproduce as near as is possible 
the delicate atmospheric impressions. It is almost im- 
possible to give the novice any really reliable guide as 
to exposure on these days, for much depends upon the 
density of the atmosphere; but perhaps the following 
brief notes on the illustrations may be of some interest. 
They are direct prints from untouched negatives, and 
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By MARY C. COTTAM. 


were taken upon isochromatic plates, with a five-times 
screen. The exposures ran into 5 to 15 secs., at F/11. 
A diluted developer was used. They were taken within 
a very short distance of a busy town, teeming with 
thousands, and in sight of the passing tram cars. 

It is on these days that the imagination has full play, 
so marvellous is the transformation, so strange the 
spell. One can almost believe that Merlin still lives, 
and that we have found Prospero’s Island, or that our 
footsteps have wandered into the Forest of Arden. A 
solemn silence broods over the woodlands, save for the 
song of the robin, and he for ever chants of sorrow or 
poignant pain; yet shall we in such hours let sad-faced 
memory lead us by the hand down cypress valleys? 
Rather will we gather from these flceting moments 
hopes of the inexhaustibleness of Nature, strength for 
the days to come. It has been my great good fortune 
to have seen cities and valleys, mountains and forests 
so transformed with this filmy robe, so entrancingly 
beautiful, that I have stood speechless before them. Yet 
ofttimes, in a few brief moments, the mist has dispersed, 
and the world has worn its usual everyday matter-of- 
fact aspect. We do not care to analyse these hours, 
which are surely a refreshment and delight, for per- 
chance we have indeed fallen under a spell, and per- 
chance we do but dream. It is enough to know that we 
can pluck from the lap of Time one flawless hour, one 
perfect joy, that will remain as fadeless memories. 
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SOME FIXING NOTES. 


i HAT rotten plates! That makes the fourth brand I 
have tried this month, and they are all rotten.” 

And yet the plate-makers continue to send them out, and, what 
is more, pay a dividend. 

The irritating old platitude about the bad workman applies 
more to photography than to any other industry, and it is a 
recognised fact that more plates are spoilt in the fixing than 
many amateurs would credit. 

Miserliness with hypo has been dealt with before, and no 
good would be done by a repetition ; but it is to be hoped that 
some good will come from a study of the one or two points 
suggested here. 

If a discoloured pyro developer is used and the plates are 
taken straight out of it into the fixing dish without an inter- 
mediate wash, the hypo will get brown and will impart the stain 
to the gelatine of the next lot of plates put in. A faint brown 
stain is not always a disadvantage, for it adds to the printing 
quality, but, like all other good things, it can be easily over- 
done, and becomes a thorough nuisance. Throw the hypo away 
and make fresh. 

If the fixer is wanted in a hurry, make it up with warm water, 
at a temperature of about 80? or go? Fah. In dissolving, the 
salt cools the water considerably, and were it to be made up in 
cold water, the temperature would be too low for the bath to 
act properly, time would be wasted, and the plates would pro- 
bably not be properly fixed. Result—further loss of plates, 
time, and temper. 

It is a good plan to make a fairly large supply of fixer, 5 oz. 
hvpo to the pint of water, some time beforehand, and when com- 
pletely dissolved, allow to stand for a day or two and decant 
through a filter-paper in a glass funnel. By this means all those 
annoving bits of wood, paper, sand, iron, and other oddments 
are removed, and the gelatine runs less chance of receiving 


injury. A piece of wood sitting across the face of a portrait of 
a charming girl in the fixing tank may possibly cause a broken 
engagement and two blighted lives. 

The quickest way to dissolve hypo, or any other salt for that 
matter, is to tie it up, after weighing, in a clean rag and suspend 
it just below the surface of the water from a rod laid across the 
mouth of the containing vessel. As the substance enters into 
solution, the water becomes heavier and sinks to the bottom, 
being thus replaced by fresh; a constant cycle is thus kept up 
until all is dissolved. 

No advantage is gained by having the fixing bath too strong. 
The reason for this is not far to seek. The action of fixing 
results in the formation of soluble salts of silver; but if the 
water has too much hypo already dissolved in it, it is not 
capable of taking the fresh substance, and the result is stagna- 
tion. Strong hypo is also a fruitful source of trilling. _ 

On the other hand, weak hypo cannot convert the silver into 
those soluble compounds, and the result is again disastrous. A 
correctly proportioned and fresh solution is easily made, and 
gives complete satisfaction. Why, then, invite trouble by using 
another? TUE 

Bits of iron, rust, or other metallic impurities in the hypo 
give rise to dark spots of reduced silver on the negative. Many 
a good plate has been blamed for this. ai 

If possible avoid the use of a hardening bath. Most British 
plates in these days are so well made that it 1s quite unnecessary 
in our climate, and only tends to give birth to complications ; 
but, if it be found necessary, be sure that the hypo has been well 
washed out for at least fifteen to twenty minutes before immer- 
sion in alum. Five per cent. is plenty strong enough. 

In conclusion, “look at home” before blaming the plates, and 
be as attentive to the simple operation of fixing as to the more 
difficult processes of development. FRED. G. PALMER. 
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OT far from Mundesley-on-Sea are two fine 
churches which those who are interested in such 
matters should not miss seeing. The first, 
Knapton Church, is about three miles from 

Mundesley, and is dedicated to SS. Peter and Paul. It 
1s fourteenth century style ; the south porch is Early 
Decorated with a triple niche over the outer door, which 
probably contained a crucifix and the figures of SS. 
Mary and John. (See illustrations on next page.) Very 
few of these ancient porches now exist in this country. 

The chief feature of the interior is the very fine roof 
of Irish oak. It was begun in 1503 at the expense of 
John Smith, and was probably erected as a thank- 
offering for deliverance from shipwreck ; one tie-beam 
at the chancel end is the only thing which controls the 
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THE Font, TRUNCH CHURCH. PISCINA. 
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SHOWING STALLS. 


AN IIMSTRATED ARTICIE 
BY 


C WRIGHT AND RUS.MANNERS. : 


outward thrust upon the walls. The lowest row of 
angels was added in 1883, when it was restored, and is 
not an improvement. 

The font is thirteenth century, octagonal, and of Pur- 
beck marble; present font cover bears date 1700, and is 
ugly. The font being older than the church, it most 
likely belongs to an older building on the same site, or 
was removed here from another place. The rood room 
is fifteenth century, and has Jacobean gates. 

About one and a half miles to the right of Knapton, 
in a quaint village, stands Trunch Church, which was 
built, about 1350, on the site probably of an earlier 
building. The chancel windows are later. The font 
cover is almost unique; it is made of wood, and the date 
is probably about 1450. There are two others in stone 
somewhat similar—one at Luton and the other in Dur- 
ham Cathedral, which are Elizabethan. There were 
probably pinnacles rising from the six pillars and con- 
nected with the corona by flying buttresses. The six 
panels alternate in colour, and crucifixes were once 
attached to some of them. 

The screen bears date 1502, and replaces some older 
structure. Conventional figures of the apostles 
are painted upon the panels. There appears to 
have been another rood screen forming a chapel 
known as S. Mary’s. Stalls are fourteenth cen- 
tury, and were probably in their present position 
when the rood screen was set up. 
There are carved misereres under the 
seats. 

The squint on the north wall once 
opened into another chapel. 

The piscina has an aumbrya above 
it for the safe keeping of the chalice, 
etc. 

Nelson’s daughter Horatia, after- 
wards Mrs. Ward, is buried in the 
chancel. 

The buttress porch of the chancel is 
a curiosity in architecture. 

Taking the two churches, on the 
whole there is contained in them 
plenty of material to interest the archaeological photo- 
grapher. 


— —— 
TO ''RECOGNISE" PLATES. 


N a holiday, when many photographs are taken, it is usual 

for workers to take the exposed plates out at night, wrap 
them up, and put them into the cardboard boxes. When the 
holiday-maker gets home and wants to develop, he wonders 
what on earth the plate is a latent photograph of, and what sort 
of development it requires. 

Many a negative which has been under or over exposed, and 
might have been converted into a good picture if treated with 
care, is placed into the ordinary solution and effectually spoilt. 
This state of affairs ought not to exist, but there is no gain- 
saving the fact that it does; amateurs are notoriously careless 
folk, and really do not deserve the successes they get, in a 
great number of cases. 

There is a very simple method of obviating the difficulty, which 
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can be carried out with a trifling expenditure of care and cost. 
Suppose that there are six plates to be loaded into the dark- 
slides and an equal number of exposed ones to be taken out. 
First of all, refer to the exposure note-book (for surely there 
are none who dp not keep that 
record!), and note how many ex- 
posures had been made up to this 
morning when you started out with 
six fresh plates. It may be seventeen 
or anything  else—say seventeen. 
Then get a piece of stamp-edging and 
write on it, in ink or pencil, as 
clearly as possible, numbers rangiag 
from eighteen to twenty-nine inclu- 
sive. Cut these off separately, and 
there will be twelve. tiny numbered 
gum-labels. Now, in the note-book, 
write against to-day's exposures numbers eighteen 
to twenty-three, and in the blank spaces for to- 
morrow put the six following numbers. Then, 
having arranged the little labels consecutively in 
a line on some convenient place, put out the light 
and get to work. 

As the plate is removed from No. 1, stick the 
first label upon it (in this fictitious case it would 
be No. 18); it should be attached to a corner, and, 
of course, on the back of the plate. Do this with 
the whole six. Before putting fresh plates into the 
slides, affix the other six labels to their backs in 
same way. 

By making this little arrangement, you need only 
bother about the labeiling on alternate days, thus 
saving some time. FRED. G. PALMER 


Irisa OAK ROOF, 
KNAPTON CHURCH. 
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OLD DOORWAYS. 


OLD doorways are essentially suitable subjects for the Record 
photographer, as they are generally characteristic of the archi- 
tecture of the building. The two examples contributed by 
readers are both interesting, as showing two distinct types of 
doorway architecture. The doorway at Bakewell shows also 
the old sundial. The interior of this church also contains 


pi a monument to the memory of Dorothy Vernon—a great 
m attraction to the large army of tourists who visit this interest- 
KNAPTON CHURCH. ing building each year. The second photograph is of a door- 
SoutH PORCH, KNAPTON CHURCH. way in Rudock Church, near Falmouth, in Cornwall. 
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DOORWAY AND SUNDIAL, BAKEWELL. By J. R. TAYLOR. Doorway, Rupock CuurcH. By H. W. THORNE. 
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THE TREATMENT OF GASLIGHT PAPERS. 


generally be carried out quickly, and forcing up an 

under-exposed print should be discouraged. In both cases 
the reason is, that if the print be exposed too long to the 
light it will be injuriously affected. This quick work gives 
the photographer little opportunity of exercising his judg- 
ment, or of controlling the building-up of the print. Indeed, 
the more rapidly everything is done the more automatic the 
process becomes, and whilst in the hands of many workers 
the fact that there is no opening for their interference may 
be an advantage—the whole thing being done before they 
have time to mar or make—there are others to whom this 
mechanical manner of working is repugnant, and who would 
much rather attempt to improve the image as produced by 
the uninterrupted joint agencies of plate, paper and chemi- 
cals. Some useful work may at times be done to modify 
the lights and shades of the picture. 

To begin with, the paper must have been fully exposed, 
and we thereby obtain a latent image with probably a little 
more reserve force than we shall need to bring out. There 
may be some portion that we desire to have darker than it 
would be if exposure had been sufficient for the rest of the 
picture or for the subject as a whole. By a slow and care- 
ful development we may bring up the Whale picture to the 
desired or normal intensity, and then, although excess 
exposure would enable us to continue development until the 
whole was much too dark, we arrest action by quickly rinsing 
in water. We next drain all superfluous water from the 
surface, without removing the print from the dish, and apply 
developer by means of a camel-hair brush to any portion to be 
made darker. 

On the other hand, it may be desired to restrain develop- 
ment in certain spots so as to keep them very light. In that 
case develop until the image is about half-finished, then pour 
the developer off, and whilst the solution with which the film 
is saturated continues to act, paint those parts to be kept 
light with a clean camel-hair brush charged with water. 
After a little while it may be deemed best to repeat flooding 
the print with developer, and again keep the high-lights 
white by painting with water, or their appearance may 
indicate that a final general application of developer for a 
few seconds is required. Such objects as a face which prints 
too dark, or a cumulus cloud which fails to convey the fleecy 
sunlit impression you desire, may be treated with very great 
advantage. 


È dealing with gaslight papers, the operations should 


The printed directions for Ilford gaslight paper recom- 


mend that the developer be poured over the exposed paper 


precisely as when developing a plate, and this, I believe, is 
the practice of most people. Personally, however, I prefer 
to have plenty of developer in the dish, slide the paper into it 
face up, and instantly start rocking slightly, keeping a sharp 
look-out for bubbles, which must be immediately broken. 

My own dark-room work is somewhat intermittent, and 
I am compelled to seize an unoccupied hour at a moment’s 
notice or miss perhaps the one opportunity of a week, so that 
it would often mean leaving work undone or postponing it, 
if time had to be spent in weighing out ingredients and 
mixing a developer. This, of course, ought to have been 
done on some previous occasion, and everything should be 
ready for an emergency. Precisely; but it nearly always 
seems as though there had not been any previous suitable 
occasion ; and as regards systematic preparedness, I am 
afraid photographers are, as a rule, “ mostly fools.” 

So far as efficiency is concerned, nothing could be better 
than the combined metol and hydroquinone developer, but 
having once used rodinal for gaslight paper when unable to 
spare any time for mixing, I have come to use it always. I 
find 1 part to 40 amply strong enough, and I have at hand a 
little 10 per cent. bromide of potassium solution which, 
however, I rarely use; the average colour of the image is 
what one um de call a lead-pencil black, so that a B pencil 
with a very sharp, fine point is the ideal thing for subsequent 
* spotting.” 

f my prints are very urgently wanted, as is often the case, 
I prefer to wash them one at a time laid on a piece of glass, 
holding it under the tap and occasionally turning the print 
over so that both back and front may get equally washed. 
Then after a few minutes the washed print is thrown into a 
dish or basin into which water is continually running through 
a rubber tube which lies at the bottom, in order that the flow 
of water may come from below, instead of from above. Bv 
the time I have got through a dozen prints in this way I 
do not hesitate to regard the first as done, and although this 
may sound a dangerous curtailment of the one hour's wash- 
ing as usually prescribed, I have not found it insufficient. I 
next raise the first print by one corner, let all the water 
drain off, and transfer it to a dish of methylated spirit ; after 
five minutes immersion it is placed for a moment between 
fluffless blotting paper and then hung up or pinned up to 
dry.—By A. HORSLEY HINTON, in Photographic Scraps. 


— 
LONDON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE SCHOLARSHIP. To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Sig, —A paragraph appeared in your columns of a previous 
issue stating that * the Oliver Goldsmith L.C.C. Commercial 
School, Peckham Road . The scholarships awarded last 
year by the London Chamber of Commerce were all obtained by 
students from this class." Being unable to understand this 
statement, I made enquiries at the London Chamber of Com- 
merce, and was informed that no scholarships had been awarded 
or even offered by that body for photography. 

In fairness to other educational centres, may I ask you to 
kindly allow me to give a correct statement of the last examina- 
tions (covering last winter's work) held by the London Chamber 


of Commerce? About fortv students sat from the various centres, 
and sixteen passes were obtained. The Cripplegate Institute and 
Thornton Heath Polytechnic sent up fourteen students only, but 
obtained nine of the highest successes out of the total of sixteen 
passes, whilst the Oliver Goldsmith Institute obtained three 
passes without distinction in either the written or practical 
sections.— Yours, etc., JouN H. GEAR 


[We need hardly say that to the best of our belief the original 
paragraph, referred to by Mr. Gear, was published as received 
by us from the Oliver Goldsmith L.C.C. Commercial School. 
—Ep. A.P.) 
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PHOTOGRAPHING AGAINST THE LIGHT. 


By A. J. ANDERSON. 


UBJECT pictures in which the figures are photo- 

graphed against the light seem to be in vogue. 

I see that many of the successful competitors 

at the recent Kodak competition adopted this 

scheme of lighting, and I foresee that it will be well to 
the fore at the autumn exhibitions. 

This popularity of against-the-light photography is 
not surprising, for not only does the scheme lend itself 
to pictorial effects, but it also offers a difficult and in- 
teresting problem from a technical standpoint. But are 
these pictures often satisfactory? Are they often con- 
vincing and true to natural lighting? I am afraid not, 
for the simple reason that the contrasts in a figure 
silhouetted against the light are beyond the range of 
the ordinary methods of photography. oe 

I know a method, however—a simple chemical 
method of treating the exposed plate before develop- 
ment—which places the contrasts completely under the 
photographer’s control, and enables him to secure fully- 
exposed shadows, with soft high lights or strong 
high lights, thin high lights or dense high 
lights at will. I do not claim any credit for the dis- 
covery, as the formula was originally published in an 
article which appeared in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, 
but the writer of this article chiefly applied his method 
to bromide enlargements, and its application to 
ordinary negatives appears to have escaped notice; at 
any rate, I only know one photographer who controls 
severe contrasts by the Winthrope-Somerville formula. 

Now this method requires both study and intelligence 
on the part of the photographer; it cannot be applied 
by rule of thumb, for the photographer must study the 
values in the subject to be photographed, and determine 
the depth of the shadows, the amount of shadow detail, 
and the strength and brightness of the high-lights; and 
he must exercise sufficient judgment to stop develop- 
ment the moment the desired degree of contrast has 
been obtained. 

In the study of values, I should suggest the follow- 
ing preliminary experiment. Stand opposite a window, 
at a few yards’ distance, and place a model so that she 
rests against one side of the window frame. Then, as 
she turns, first her side face, and then her full face, 
notice the clusive quality of the shadow details; thev are 
neither distinct nor indistinct, and they are lit up here 
and there by light reflected from the dress and 
shoulders. Next ask your model to read a newspaper, 
with her face slightly turned away from the window, 
and notice the attractive nature of the shadows, which 
are illuminated by the light reflected from the news- 
paper. Then remove the newspaper and place the con- 
ventional white reflector (a linen sheet on a towel- 
horse will do), so that it illuminates the shadows, and 
I am certain you will see how artificial and unnatural 
this plan of illumination appears, and discard all 
thoughts of using the customary reflector when photo- 
graphing against the light. The white light from the 
visible newspaper appears right, but the white light 
from the invisible reflector looks quite wrong. I believe 
the success which the Americans have achieved in this 
branch of photography is chiefly due to the avoidance 
of the reflector. 

Notice especially, that at certain angles the eyes 
reflect a quantity of light, and if the photograph were 
taken with the eves in this position, the model would 


appear blind: this point must be always bornc in 
mind, as it may be easily overlooked in the interest of 
posing the figure; a slight lowering of the eyelids will 
often set matters right. 

It is almost impossible to secure satisfactory values 
in against-the-light subjects by means of ordinary 
photographic methods, as the contrast between light 
and shade is too severe; when it is realised that the 
shadows on the model's face would necessitate an 
exposure of perhaps twenty seconds to secure detail, 
whilst the correct exposure for the high lights would be 
perhaps half a second, this is obvious. If we expose 
and develop for the high lights, the shadows register 
no detail; if we expose for the shadows, the high lights 
develop into unprintable masses of density with strong 
traces of halation. 

But suppose we expose for the shadows, and are 
able to hold back the development of the high lights 
until the shadows are developed? Suppose we realise 
that the film has an appreciable thickness, and that 
whilst the high lights have penetrated right through 
the film, the shadows are quite on the surface. Suppose 
we soak the film in a strong restrainer, such as a 
saturated solution of bromide, before development, 
and after a rinse under the tap to wash the bromide 
off the surface, we proceed to develop the plate in a 
strong warm developer? Then the shadow details will 
develop fully, whilst the high lights, deep in the film, 
will be held back by the bromide. If development be 
continued after the shadows are developed, the bromide 
will graduallv wash out of the film, and the high lights 
develop to full density. 

Bromide, however, is a poor restrainer compared with 
that formulated by Mr. Winthrope Somerville,— 


Copper sulphate ....................esuuese IO grs 

Potassium persulphate .................. 20 grs. 
Nitric acid 3i diserta b od edid 50 mms. 
NVALED A Cm eric 40 OZS. 


Expose thc plate fully for the shadows; probably 20 to 
30 sec. at F/8, with a plate 200 H. and D., will be 
none too long. Soak the exposed plate in the above 
solution for thirty seconds. Rinse under the tap, and 
develop in a fairly strong pyro-soda. 

It will be found that the image takes some time to 
appear, considerably over a minute; that development 
commences irregularly but proceeds rapidly. Probably 
sufficient contrast will have been developed in from 34 
to 4 minutes; but if development be continued the 
density of the high lights may be increased to almost 
any extent. When the plate is placed in the developer, 
after its rinsing, a pad of cotton-wool must be passed 
over the surface to remove air-bubbles. 

Such is the method, simple and practical; but I must 
point out its one defect—the high lights lack delicate 
gradations. On the other hand, the high lights can he 
brought into harmony with the shadows, and the 
shadow details are exceptionally fine in quality. 

I have never understood why Mr. Winthrope-Somer- 
ville's article attracted so little attention. Those who 
wish to photograph figures against the light, either 
indoors, or out-of-doors with the sun almost opposite 
the lens, will find the formula invaluable. In fact, it 
is a most uscful formula when dealing with extreme 
contrasts of any description. 
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IN THE WEST COUNTRY. 


HERE is a district in Devon known locally as 

‘The Three Towns," in which grouping are 

included Plymouth, Devonport, and Stone- 

house. The photographic societies of the first 
two are active both in the winter and in the summer, 
and situated as this area is, near so much that is 
worthy of record with the camera, the summer pro- 
grammes are very popular. The district is a splendid 
one for visitors, with excursions by rail, road, river, 
and sea, affording variety suitable for archeologist, 
geologist, naturalist, antiquary, snapper, or picture 
seeker. Devonport Camera Club arranged a varied 
programme. First came a trip to Dartmoor, and a 
long tramp in search of archaological subjects, includ- 
ing ‘‘ Nun's Cross" and ‘‘ Childe's Tomb," already 
referred to in these pages. Then a trip to '' Trematon 
Castle,” in Cornwall, a semi-ruin, very picturesque and 
interesting, and affording plenty of work. After this 
'" Lanhydrock " (the seat of Viscount Clifden), near 
Lostwithiel, and also in Cornwall, attracted a consider- 
able party.  ''Antony House” and its adjacent 
grounds, where the party was entertained by Major- 
General Sir Reginald Pole-Carew, was the next spot 
visited. Antony House is famous as the home of the 
distinguished Carew, historian of Cornwall. The re- 
stored '' Buckfast Abbey," of the Benedictines, near 
Ashburton, gave an enjoyable excursion.  *' Mount 
Edgcumbe '" Park attracted a large party. Another 
Dartmoor excursion, which included historic remains 
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and two fine tors, '' Mis Tor ” and '' Bixen Tor,” was 
fruitful in subjects. There remain yet on the pro- 
gramme an event or two held over. Plymouth Photo- 
graphic Society has had rather a short list of outdoor 
engagements, but they have fallen right as to weather. 
By invitation of Mr. G. Soltau-Symons, '' Chaddle- 
wood ” was visited, and as the gardens were gloriously 
beautiful, many photographs were taken. Mr. Soltau- 
Symons, besides entertaining the party at tea, offered 
a prize for the best photograph, and this was secured by 
Mr. Clayden. Calstock, an ancient town on the 
River Tamar, in Cornwall, was the scene of the next 
gathering, the vice-presidents' outing, and the party 
their guests. The ancient castle of '' Cotehele," with 
its treasures, afforded much pleasure, and thanks were 
accorded to the Earl of Mount Edgcumbe for his kind- 
ness in permitting the visit. '' Grenofen Bridge,” on 
the borderland of Dartmoor, followed, and the neigh- 
bourhood afforded some charming subjects. The next 
fixture was a rather extended ramble in the vicinity of 
the capital of Dartmoor—Princetown—1,400 feet up, 
converging on ‘‘ Two Bridges,” which lies on the main 
way from Plymouth across the moor to Moretonhamp- 
stead and Ashburton. Some distinctive photographs 
were secured. The President's excursion, when the 
party were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Coleman, 
was to Ivybridge, and a very charming trip it proved 
to be. The River Erme affords numberless pictures of 
much beauty. The series of trips, at this writing, is 
not complete, but will probably close with an excursion 
to Cornwood for a visit to '' Slade" at the invitation 
of Mr. H. D. Pode, a veteran photographer from wet- 
plate days. Visitors to Plymouth may find the districts 
referred to rich in pictorial subjects, and not difficult of 


access. ars Cae 


“A Story of Watalu."—Bearing the above title, we have 
received a smartly turned-out little booklet, with illustrations, 
accompanied by verses, which in a humorous manner tell how 
success was obtained by a persevering amateur who eventually 
used the now world-renowned self-developing ‘‘ Watalu’”’ plates. 
We believe this little booklet may be had gratis on application 
to dealers and agents, or from Messrs. Wellington and Ward, of 
Elstree, by whom, under license from the Self-Developing Plate 
Co., Ltd., the plates are manufactured. 
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METHODS OF CONTROL. 
A RAMBLING TALH. 
By BASIL SCHON. 


HIS is not an article, but a question. The fact is that 
my ideas want clearing up, and I only hope someone 
will take the job on—I wish 'em joy. 
_ A few years ago the papers were full of ** gum," regarding 
it as the one means of photographic salvation—or the other 
thing. Now the cry has changed from "gum" to "oil," but in 
some ways the position is much the same—always allowing 
that gum is an analytical, as opposed to orl being a synthetic 
process. 
_ I suppose most, if not all, pictorial aspirants will agree that 
it is desirable, more often than not, to in some way amend 
the literal transcription of a negative. I do not include en- 
larging under this heading, because I think it is, or ought 
to be,a merely mechanical increasing in size of the effect that 
has been secured on the small negative. Of course, the 
original negative may be thin or dense, owing to minor or 
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unimportant variations from ''perfect ” 
exposure. This may make it difficult to 
get the best effect with the desired print- 
ing process, but it can be easily remedied 
when enlarging. 

I lay great stress on this effect in the 
original subject. So far as I can gather 
from a pretty diligent study of the 
photographic press, some people appear 
to think that any kind of exposure on 
any sort of subject, as ordinary and 
prosaic as you like, can be converted bv 
'* control,” either of the blacking brush 
and oyster knife type on the negative, 
or by the use of a flexible printing 
process, into a pictorial triumph. 

Well, I know there's got to be a pretty 
definite motif, to make me expose a 
plate, though when it is there 1 don't 
mind using half a dozen; at any rate, I 
have to think that it's there, which comes 
to the same thing, until development and 
disillusion take place. 

The makers of the plates I use are 
thoughtful enough to pack a prize-winner 
in every box. I think this is a good 
plan, but I expect if anyone went out 
for half an hour in the middle of the day, 
resolutely determined to fire off a whole 
box, they would probably find that it had 
been omitted from that particular one— 
a mistake in the packing, no doubt. 

To hit the trouble on the head, after 
having brought it to a point:—Is the 
result as good if it is got by altering the 
negative, as by the use of, say, the oil 
process ? 

I think it is. But I'm sure there are 
people about who don't think so. They 
seem to think a bad gum or oil is, in 
some way, better than a good bromide 
or carbon. 

To descend to a somewhat personal 
example: the members of the Linked 
Ring have seen fit to accept a print of 
mine for the present Salon. Nothing to 
grumble at, you say? I'm not grurmb- 
ling. Not even about the carbon and 
bromide prints that returned mournfully 
to Bourlet's. No, my trouble is that it 
is an oil print, probably not a particularly 
good one; it was reallv only an accident 
that it was printed in oil at all. I knew 
the subject was pretty good (ahem !), but 
was undecided what to print in. The 
alteration that I considered necessary was assisting the 
atmosphere. It was most unpleasantly clear when the 
exposure was made, waiting would have been no good at 
all, it would merely have meant losing the subject. It 
seemed to me that it would have been as easy to intro- 
duce it in one way as in another. In fact, the reason 
that oil was used was that I had the materials on hand for 
that, and hadn't for carbon, and was painfully hard up! 

At the time this Literary Gem was being painfully evolved, 
an article appeared in THE A. P. by Will Cadby, pointing 
out how easy it was to adopt mechanical control, without, 
however, descending to details. Mr. Cadby appears to think 
that the use of a flexible printing process gives a higher order 
of merit. Surely, if either one or other is used, according to 
which seems the easier means of getting the effect in view, 
the merit is the same? 


D C PME 


Leicester and Leicestershire Photographic Society.—An excellent 
programme has been arranged for the winter session, and photo- 
graphers in the district who are not already members of the 
society would do well to obtain full particulars from the hon. 
secretary, Mr. C. W. Leake, 2a, Dulverton Road, Leicester. The 
annual subscription is five shillings. 


October 15, 1907. 
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ESSRS. BUTCHER AND SONS, of Camera House, Far- 

ringdon Avenue, are placing on the market a type of reflex 
camera which has been designed with much care to meet the 
needs of those engaged in taking pictures for the illustrated 
press. It is necessary that such an instrument should be as 
simple as possible, having few complicated parts to get out of 
order, while at the same time the extreme of speed and rapidity 
in action should be available with the fewest possible movements. 
Reliability is also an absolute necessity, for it is impossible to 
imagine a more disastrous state of affairs for the press-man than 
to have some portion of the mechanism of his apparatus go 
wrong at some critical moment. 

Let us see how this camera meets these obvious requirements. 
Messrs. Butcher have evidently used their wide experience of 
camera-making to good advantage, and have carefully studied 
to avoid all unnecessary complications. In the matter of the 
hood, it is of a rigid type, kept in its place when out of use 
by a simple but effectual device (a most important matter, as 
those know who have had their focussing hood springing open 
at all sorts of inconvenient moments, and consequently being 
strained); struts are provided to keep the hood taut (also an 
important point, for a flopping hood is a terrible hindrance to 
the rapid arrangement of the subject). The shutter, which 
is a focal plane one of the permanent slit type (by which 
many complications are avoided and some of the inherent diffi- 
culties in the use of the focal plane shutter avoided) has five 
apertures which cover all necessary exposures. The speeds can 
be altered at any time without fogging the plate or necessitating 
the raising of the mirror. In using the rotating back, it will 
be found that the masking of the ground glass screen is auto- 
matically accomplished, so that only the actual picture is visible 
on it. A strong and serviceable strap for slinging the camera is 
provided, and is immediately detachable, as well as an ordinary 
handle for carrying purposes. A good word should be said for 
the mirror, which is optically worked and silvered on the sur- 
face, and gives a vivid image which, taken in conjunction with 
the remarkably rigid hood, makes rapid and effective focussing 
very easy. The dimensions of the 5 by 4 size, which is the only 
one supplied, are, roughly, 8 by 74 by 74, and the weight the 
very moderate one of seven pounds. 

We are aware that press-men as a rule find the reflex type of 
camera too bulky, heavy, and slow a machine for their use, and 
have not been favourable to its claims, but we may well believe 
that when they see this type they will have occasion to change 
their minds, finding it so simple in action, so rapidly brought 
into play, so reliable in quality, and generally so extremely 
convenient and suitable to their needs. 

Press-men often find it difficult to use a reflex camera when 
there is a crowd which they cannot circumvent, and prefer the 
type which can be used on a level with the eye, with which it 
1s easier to fire over the heads of a crowd. It seems presump- 
tuous to make any suggestion in the case of a camera of such 
studied usefulness as the '* Press-man " Reflex, and to be perhaps 
gilding refined gold, but we should like to see some reflector 
in the hood which would make the view visible when the 
camera is held at the eye level; perhaps even a view-meter could 
be affixed which would render this possible and remove this 
slight objection, which might occur to the press worker. 

We have no other working suggestion to make, as, after freely 
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handling this camera, we feel that it is exactly the instrument 
required for the purpose, with such simplicity and reliability 
in action that rapid results are certain, and even the least 
initiated cannot get wrong with such an instrument. _ 

A word should be said in favour of the dark slides, which are 
of the best ebonised mahogany, bookform, and though extremely 
neat and well finished in appearance, are made to stand rough 


wear and tear in the using. Now as to price. The camera 
complete, without lens, a 5 by 4 size, with three double dark 
slides, in strong leather case, with sling straps and handle, is 
£14 14s. Fitted with the Cooke lens, Series III., F/6.5, £20 175. 
The price of the camera with other well-known lenses fitted can 
be found in the catalogue. 

The illustration herewith will give some idea of the camera, 
which we believe to be an extremely fine instrument, admirably 
adapted to its purpose, and just what we should choose for rapid 
and efficient work in the street or the field. 


— a 


Cripplegate Photographic Society.— This society opens its 
1907-8 session with a lantern night anounced for October 14, and 
the winter syllabus includes a series of four lectures on 
October 28, November 11 and 25, and December 9, by Mr. 
C. W. Coe, which will constitute an elementary course of in- 
struction covering practically the whole ground of photo- 
graphy. Those who are not attached to a society, and are 


within easy reach of the City of London, would do well to 
apply for particulars of membership to the hon. sec., Mr. W.J. 
Middleton, 1, Foresters’ Hall Place, Clerkenwell Road, London, 
EC. ^ 

An exhibition of Sir Benjamin Stone's pictures is now being 
held in the Public Library, Stamford, and will remain open 
until the 16th inst. 
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OUGHTONS, LTD., of 88, High Holborn, send us a 
sample of the new ’ printing frame, to be called '' The 
Ensign Printing Frame,” which they have placed on the 
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Showing How Print is Gripped between Pressure Bar and Edge of 
Negative. 

market, in which negative and paper are held absolutely firmly 
by the end in such a manner that the whole print—not the so- 
called whole, which amounts to about two-thirds in a large 
number of frames, but the absolute whole—can be examined at 
any time during printing without the slightest fear of movement 
and consequent double image 

The principal feature of this new frame is a spring pressure 
bar, worked by a milled screwhead outside the end of the frame, 
and the paper coming between the end of the negative and the 
pressure bar, is so secured and gripped when the screw. pressure 
is exerted that it is impossible for the paper to get out of 


position in examining it. The back is made of one piece of 
non-warpable wood, which is entirely removed during the 
examination of the print. As the negative is gripped tightly 
by the screw, the accidents which sometimes happen from the 
negative falling out of the frame cannot occur. The back can 
be taken out entirely during printing, and the wkołe print turned 
back and examined without the possibility of the paper moving 
and giving a double image. 

The price of this admirable, novel, and entirely satisfactory 
printing frame is, quarter-plate, 6d. ; 5 by 4, 9d. ; half-plate, 


Frame Open for Examination of Print. 


11d. ; and whole-plate, 1s. 1od., and it can be obtained from all 
dealers, or from the firm as above. 
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Midlothian Photographic Association.—The opening meeting of 
this new society for Edinburgh was held on September 3o. After 
the president's address, Mr. E. L. Brown read a paper on colour 
photography, illustrated by results on the Autochrome plates. 
An interesting winter programme has been arranged, and it is 
hoped to hold an exhibition before the close of the session. 
Anyone desirous of obtaining full particulars of the association 
should apply to the hon. secretary, Mr. Robert Oliver, 6, 
Murieston Terrace, Edinburgh. 


Proposed Photographic Society for Bournville.—It is proposed 
to start a photographic society for Bournville and district. All 
photographers residing in the neighbourhood who are interested 
in the formation of a society are requested to communicate 
with E. D. Rodway, 43, Maple Road, Bournville. 


North London Photographic Society.—Mr. A. W. Green recently 
demonstrated the oil-printing process before the society. Mr. 
Green strongly supported Mr. Rawlins’ methods of working, and 
wished fuller credit to be given to him as introducing and 
pushing the process in England. Full particulars of brushes, 
pigment, paper, etc., were given, and the method of sensitising 
was demonstrated. 


The “Rajar”? camera offered monthly by Messrs. Rajar, 
Limited, of Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best print on “ Rajar" 
P.O.P., has been awarded to Mr. A. J. Hollingum, Leicester 
Road, Wanstead, his print having been judged the best received 
during September. The paper on which the print was made was 
purchased from Mr. G. F. Horne, 32, Gracechurch Street, 
London, E.C. 


Messrs. B. J. Edwards and Co. have been awarded the gold 
medal in the photographic section of the International Sports Exhi- 
bition at the Grand Palais des Champs Elysées, Paris (July to 
October). 


Motherwell Young Men’s Institute Camera Club.—The sixth 
annual exhibition wil! be held from November 6 to 9, entries closing 
October 24. The judges will be Sir John Ure Primrose, Bart., and 
Messrs. James Patrick and John Hepburn. Full particulars can 
be obtained from the hon secretary, Mr. W. Miller, 64, Mill Road, 
Motherwell, N.B. 


THE BIRMINGHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC CO.'S 
DESIGNS FOR p adici POSTCARDS. 


I: is a sad re- 
minder that sum- 
mer, even such an 
one as we have been 
able to boast of this 
year, is gone by, 
and the Christmas 
season within measur- 
able distance, when 
we receive our first 
batch of Christmas 
postcards, which 
reaches us from the 
Birmingham Photo- 
graphic Ço Ltd., 
of the Criterion 
Works, Stechford, 
Birmingham. There 
are altogether in the 
packet ^ we received 
six designs of a most 
suitable character for 
the purpose, repre- 
senting a lute player 
in a window, the 
jester and the mask 
(2, the night watch- 
man with his old- 
time greeting, the 
carol singer, and the 
modern young lady at Christmas, all suitable in subject, and 
with appropriate Christmas greetings. 

No extra charge is made for these designs, and they are sold 
in the usual 6d. and 1s. packets, and can be obtained by 
amateurs from the usual dealers. Even during the month of 
October it is not too soon to lay in a stock of postcards for 
the printing of our Christmas photographic postcards and greet- 
ings, and these will be found admirable for the purpose. 


October 15, 1907. 
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Ink for Writing on Bottles. 


I want an ink for writing directly on glass bottles; some- 
thing not easily removed by moisture? REx. 


We have found a solution of shellac in water and alcohol one 
of the best vehicles for the purpose; the colouring matter can 


> varied as required. The following is the method we usually 
adopt :— 


Brown, shellac uetus dert v tesis eaae Pr Ege Neues 60 parts. 
Methylated spirit — ....................... ee eeeeeeeee ISO  ,, 
Brax tte 35 » 
EIC E E E T xul E E sean ER duda 250 » 
Methyl wolet- 12: mener reor aee eo ero mex ees I part. 


The shellac should first be dissolved in the spirit, and the 
borax should be dissolved separately in the water. The shellac 
solution should then be warmed (by placing the bottle in hot 
water), and added gradually to the borax solution, the mixture 
being rapidly stirred meanwhile. The colouring matter is to 
be added last, and dissolved by thorough shaking. 


Enlarging Negatives. 


(1) What is the best handbook or treatise on the subject of 
enlarged negatives? (2) Do you advise the use of negative 
paper for making enlarged negatives for any printing pro- 
cess? The sizes to which I wish to enlarge will range from 
5 in. by 4 in. to whole plate (original negatives, 3} in. by 21 
in. (3) Is negative paper better than plates for enlarged 
negatives of pictorial and landscape subjects to be printed 
from by carbon process? C. S. 


(1) “Enlarging Negatives," post free 8d. (2) Not unless the 


erence in cost is of importance. (3) No. (4) Daylight. (5) 
es, 


Ortol Developer. 
(s) Good ortol formulae: (a) for plates, (b) for bromide 


paper (not gaslight). Will it keep well? Ros. 
(5) A.—Cold water ..........ccccccccccsceccecccccccecceccscesccecs IO OZ. 

Potass. metabisulphite .............................. 35 gr. 
|o 1r cL 70 55 

B.—Sodium carb. cryst. ........ccccscsesssccscsesseecees 1} oz. 
brc ME IO 55 
Sodium sulphite cryst.  ...................... ee 13. 4; 
Potas. bromide eoe e eroe ERE o qepe 5 to ro gr. 
Hypo: aene he ubsces D er cena io Penser aao didus 24 gr. 


During winter the bromide may be omitted. Use equal parts A 
and B. The colour is not suitable for bromides as a rule, but 
it may be used diluted with twice its bulk of water. 


Glycin Developer. 


(3) I want to make up the strongest glycin developer I can, 
using carbonate soda and sulphite soda—no bromide—so as 
to obtain a rapid developer. Please give proportions in 
grains and ounces, also method of mixing. C. D. A. 


INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


In order to relieve the pages of “ The Amateur Photographer " of Answers 
to questions and Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order 
to save correspondents the disappointment of delay which the crowded 
condition of our pages often renders unavoidable, a selection only of the 


Answers are published, the remainder being answered FREE. by POST. 


All questions must be written legibly, with name and full postal address 
of the enquirer (not for publication), and 
BE ACCOMPANIED BY THE ENQUIRY COUPON (SEE 
ADVERTISEMENT PAGE xxxi) and addressed to the Editor, 
Photographer." 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


questions or prints MUST 


(1) That will need experiment among the aniline dyes, a course 
that we should suggest your taking. Much will depend on the 
effect of the alkalies upon the dye, which is liable to be dis- 
charged. (2) Almost, but not altogether. (3) 


GIV CIM. tU EE $ oz. 
Sodium sulphite sss 5. leoi eee e eh rae es k a epe day Rs 13 5, 
Potassium carbonate  .................cc eese nnne 23 ,, 
Distilled water to .........cccccescccccscescecccecccesscescees IO ,, 


Dissolve the sulphite and carbonate in six ounces of water, add 
the glycin, stir well, and make the bulk up to ten ounces. For 
use, mix one part with three or four parts of water. Potassium 
is better than sodium carbonate for the purpose. 


Removing Hypo Without Running Water. 


I should be much obliged if you could tell me the best 

way of getting rid of hypo from films and papers after fixing 

where there is no water supply laid on but only from a pump? 
F. S. 


Support them, by means of rough canvas, near the top of a 
vessel full of water, leaving them for twenty minutes, with occa- 
sional turning over, then transfer them to fresh water. A few 
changes of that kind will free them from all traces of hypo. 


Attaching Sandell Film to Glass. 


Please give me instructions for transferring a Sandell film 
to glass, particularly how to make it adhere when dry like 
the film of an ordinary glass plate. 


As the film is composed of hardened gelatine, we do not see 
how it will be possible to remove the picture-bearing part 
without ruining it. It will also be very difficult to make the 
entire film adhere to a glass plate, especially if the film is old— 
as it almost certainly is. Try coating the glass with a thick 
solution of gelatine and soaking the film well (although it will 
not be likely to soften it, if old) before trying to attach it. 


Yellow- Stained Negatives. 


(1) What is the cause of the intense yellow colour throughout 
this negative? It is almost impossible to print from it. I 
developed it with pyro-soda, as recommended for the plates. 
(2) Can it be removed? If so, how? (3) What is the cause 
of the unexposed strips on each side of the negative? You 
will note they are uneven, being wider at the top than the 
bottom, but I only get them occasionally. : 


(1) It is caused by insufficiency of sodium sulphite in the 
developer; it is very common to pyro. (2) You could most 
likely remove it by immersion in Vanguard pyro-stain remover, 
or perhaps in the following clearing bath :— 


bilo AX. rcc" 20 OZ 
Citric acid dob oov occe ace eee ese Seti E I OZ 
Ferrous sulphate nsee rane on PEERS 3 oz. 
AJOUT arae eoe Id hevdes usps br MeinErub eua veces aes I OZ. 


The plate must be well washed after treatment. The Vanguard 
preparation is of an alkaline nature. (3) The unexposed strips 
are due to the bellows intercepting the view; be sure to pull 
them well toward the lens before making an exposure. 
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BEXHILL ARTS AND 


N Arts and Crafts Exhibition, which was held at the Victoria 

Hall, Bexhill-on-Sea, on the 1st and 2nd inst., had a photo- 
graphic department which drew together an extensive collection of 
pictures, which were displayed in a suitable room by themselves. 
Some of the work, notably that of Miss Thomson and Miss Aitchi- 
son and Mr. R. T. Caudwell, was of fine quality, while much of 
it was quite creditable to the producers. It seems to us that there 
is a good work being done in a quiet way for photography by 
these Arts and Crafts Exhibitions, because they attract a public who 
do not, as a rule, visit the better class photographic exhibitions, 
and so, apart from these shows, have no chance of noting the pro- 


The Newcastle-on-Tyne and Northern Counties Photographic 
Association is now holding its meetings at the Armstrong College, 
Newcastle. Meetings are held monthly on the second Wednes- 
day, commencing October 7. In addition to the ordinary 
meetings, the college authorities give a course of lectures this 
winter especially for photographers. The first part of the course 
will be a series of ten lectures on Optics, by Professor H. Morris 
Airey, M.Sc., on Thursday evenings, weekly, commencing 
October 10. The second part will be a series of ten lectures on 
the Chemistry of Photography, by Professor F. C. Garrett, 
D.Sc., F.C.S., on Tuesday evenings, weekly, commencing 
January 7. Fees for the whole course, ros. 6d. Further 
information may be had on application to the Armstrong 
College, or to the hon. sec. of the Northern Counties Photo- 
graphic Association, F. Milburn, 75, Rothwell Road, Gosforth, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Rochdale Amateur Photographic Society.—Mr. I. Renshaw, the 
president, was in the chair at the annual meeting of the society, 
held on October 2. There was a large attendance. The presi- 
dent stated that the membership had now exceeded seventy. 
Alluding to the excellent educational work done by the society, 
he said the series of lectures arranged for the ensuing winter 
would be of great assistance to all interested in the work of 
photography. Officers were elected as follows :—President, Mr. 
I. Renshaw ; vice-presidents, Messrs. Mather, Whitehead, Max- 
well, H. Holt, and Dr. Chapman ; secretary, Mr. A. E. Cooper, 
36, Infirmary Drive, Rochdale; assistant secretary, Mr. S. Hoyle ; 
treasurer, Mr. J. A. Grindrod; delegate to the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Union, Dr. Harris; committee, Messrs. Iveson, Will- 
more, Holden, Greenwood, Mills, Kershaw, and Warburton ; 
hanging committee, Messrs. H. Holt, Dr. Harris, J. A. Grindrod, 
E. Ashworth, B. Travis, F. Greenwood, and J. Woof. 


Marion's Christmas Motto Mount Cards.—The Christmas motto 
mount card season is again with us, and from Messrs. Marion 
and Co. we have received a sample box of these pleasant 
reminders of the festive season, showing much artistic taste 
in workmanship, good selection in colour harmonies, and 
appropriateness in the mottoes chosen. One would have 
thought that freshness in colouring and design was well nigh 
exhausted in this direction, yet here we have a series quite cer- 
tain to attract by their novelty and charm. Both the paste-on 
and the slip-in card are fully represented, and sizes vary from 
midget to cabinet. "There are large varieties of styles and prices 
to suit all classes, and every print, no matter how unusual 
its trimming, can find a suitable surround. We might specially 
mention as likely to be suitable for pictorial mounting, No. $4, 
a toned folded card with a simple motto in green relief on the 
outside, and a plain space inside for the picture; No. 57 M, a 
white medium rough folded card, with simple motto outside, 
and card for mounting photograph inside. These are merely 
two selections out of many that might be made, whereas there 
is a large variety suitable for the ordinary portrait or land- 
scape picture where severity of selection is not required. The 
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CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 


gress amateur photography has been making of late years as a 
genuine method of artistic expression. The judge, Mr. A. H. 
Blake, M.A., who sent one or two of his well-known pictures, 
such as * Sunlight on Whitewash,” “The Old Bowling Green," 
etc., for the non-competitive section, made the following 
awards :— 

1st prize, Miss Thomson, Abbots Langley ; 2nd prizes, Mr. R. T. 
Caudwell, Ealing, and Miss Aitchison, Oxford; 3rd prizes, Dr. 
R. A. Greenwood and Mr. T. H. Stern. Highly commended: Vice- 
Admiral Davis, Mr. H. Mayo, Mr. T. E. Walkham, Miss Hoare, 


and Miss E. Swinburn. 


hand-made paper mounts, M 12, M 24, and M 81 are specially 
mentioned by the makers as being of superior quality. Anyone 
looking out thus early for motto mount cards will find what he 
seeks at Marion and Co., Soho Square, W.C. 


The Bishop Stortford Photographic Society held their first 
meeting on Tuesday, October 1, at the Technical School, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. T. Harrison, the president of the 
society. About forty ladies and gentlemen availed themselves 
of the invitation of the committee to attend. The president, in 
a few well-chosen words, spoke of the needs of such a society, 
and introduced the lecturer, Mr. Algernon Brooker, who for two 
hours kept the audience interested and amused with his chatty 
remarks. The subject of his lecture was “ Ilford Plates," and 
special attention was given to the difficulties encountered by 
photographers. By the aid of a lantern and about 200 slides, 
which were efficiently shown by Master S. Milbank, the lecturer 
was able to illustrate in an effective manner the way to remedy 
the defects of the ordinary amateur's negatives. Halation, the 
bugbear of all users of the camera, was exhaustively dealt with, 
and the slides illustrating the treatment of apparently useless 
negatives were particularly interesting. The value of isochro- 
matic plates in floral photography was emphasised, and in 
connection with this, mention must be made of the pictures 
shown of some of Mr. Brooker's flower studies. These were 
really delightful, and were greeted with enthusiastic approva! 
by the audience. At the conclusion of the lecture many 
questions were asked and answered, and the proceedings 
terminated with a hearty vote of thanks to the lecturer. 


Southsea Photographic Society.—The twentieth annual exhibi- 
tion will be held from November 29 to December 5 inclusive, 
entries closing November 20. There are two open classes, Class 
A, for framed prints, any subject, and Class B, for lantern slides, 
any subject; with ten silver vases, 8 inches high, as awards. 
There will also be a class for residents in Hants and Isle of 
Wight only, with two silver vases, as above, as awards. Judge: 
Mr. H. Snowden Ward. This exhibition will be held, as in 
former years, in conjunction with those of Southampton and 
Hove, the former opening on November 19, and the latter closing 
on December 14. Pictures exhibited at all three exhibitions will 
be forwarded from Southampton to Southsea, and from Southsea 
to Hove free of charge. The exhibits in the Hants and Isle of 
Wight Class will also be forwarded free of charge from South- 
ampton (which exhibition has a similar class) to Southsea. For 
entry forms apply to Mr. Gilbert Wood, 10, Pelham Road, South- 
sea, hon. sec. 


Terms of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer," 
sent post free on date of publication. 


United Kingdom 


Postal Union { Six months, ys. 6d. Twelve months, rss. 


Cheques to be made payable to HazELI, WATSON & VINEY, LD. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


N the 24th inst. the new series of Thursday 

lectures will commence at the Blenheim 

Club, on which occasion Mr. F. Martin- 

Duncan will show his results on Autochrome 

plates, and will lecture on the application 

of the new colour process to natural science. 
Mr. Martin-Duncan was the first to combine the use of 
microscope and cinematograph, and now again he has 
achieved pioneer work. 

© 8 8 

Mr. F. F. Wood, 11, Milton Road, Wallington, hon. 
general secretary of the Photographic Survey and Record 
of Surrey, writes to say that his council has prepared for 
circulation amongst photographic and other societies 
an illustrated lecture entitled ‘‘ The Camera as a His- 
torian.” There are still a few vacant dates in Novem- 
ber and December, but early application should be made. 

9e bm & 

Mr. Walter Selfe, 7o, Paragon Road, Hackney, hon. 
secretary of the Hackney Photographic Society, asks us 
to remind intending exhibitors that entries for the 
society’s exhibition close October 28. 

oe © B 

The members of '' The Linked Ring," who are 
responsible for the Photographic Salon, held their 
annual ‘‘ At Home" on Tuesday last, October 15. 
The quaintly conceived decoration acted as a back- 
ground to some three hundred members and guests, 
who included nearly all who are distinguished in 
photography, and a considerable number of representa- 
tives of literature and kindred arts. The evening’s enter- 
tainment can only be described as brilliant, and fully 
maintained the reputation which The Linked Ring '' At 
Homes'' have earned as being the most delightful 
of the round of photographic events. The piano 
playing, singing, and reciting were provided by Messrs. 
Geoffrey L'epine, Arthur Helmore, Percival Mackenzie, 
Victor Marmot, and Cavendish Morton, who, as events 
proved, constituted an irreproachable quintet, each in 
his separate capacity winning abundant applause. The 
president of the Royal Photographic Society, Mr. 


J. €. S. Mummery, as one of the guests, proposed a 
vote of thanks to The Linked Ring, pointing out that 
the Salon had been most fortunate in having enjoyed 
and profited by the services of its hon. secretaries, 
first of all Mr. Alfred Maskell, who held the reins for 
some five or six years, and since then Mr. Reginald 
Craigie, who in so self-sacrificing a manner had con- 
ducted affairs in a manner which had redounded to his 
own credit and to the success of The Linked Ring, and, 
moreover, to whose unassisted efforts everything on 
that particular evening was due. Mr. Craigie briefly 
responded, and at a very late hour the company dis- 
persed, apparently quite pleased at the manner in which 
they had spent their evening. It was impossible to 
overlook the fact that those who have, by their public 
and printed utterances, been the bitterest enemies of 
the Salon were amongst the guests who seemed to enjoy 
themselves most. That’s how The Linked Ring from 
the first has delighted to treat its enemies. One would 
have thought that by now the coals of fire would have 
penetrated the thickest of skulls, and that much 
hospitality might have softened the adamant of the 
most jealous heart. But, alas !— 
e a 8 

At a meeting held in the Palais du Midi, Brussels, on 
October 14, at which Mr. F. A. Bridge and Mr. Walter 
Potter were present on behalf of the Photographic Con- 
vention of the United Kingdom, and MM. W. Vande- 
kindere, Ch. Puttemans, and Capt. A. Van Bevers 
represented the Association Belge, the arrangements 
for next year's Convention were nearly completed. Sir 
Cecil Hertslet, H. M. Consul at Brussels (the president- 
elect), was in the chair, and we hope shortly to be able 
to give the proposed programme. The date has been 
fixed for July 6—11. 

e mg & 

In the Preston Herald we find a column article on 
‘ A Visit to the ‘ Royal Photographic Salon,’ ’’ a curious 
combination title; but apart from the mention in the 
title, the Salon is ignored, the whole of the article being 
devoted to the R.P.S. exhibition. 
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THE BODY 


MR. J. C. S. MUMMERY'S PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


address from the chair the other evening was only 

another instance of the way in which he can be tact- 
ful and forceful at the same time. In dealing with the 
thorny subject of pictorialism in photography, he managed 
to say not one word at which either the scientific or the 
artistic school could take umbrage. Some presidents might 
have accomplished such a result merely by taking refuge 
in platitudes, but Mr. Mummery, although much of his 
address was on the neutral ground of history, said some 
pertinent things about present tendencies as he sees them. 

His historical resumé of the growth of what is known as 
pictorialism—a word, as he said, of changing significance, 
and of diverse meanings for friend and for critic—was some- 
what on the lines of Mr. Horsley Hintons article on the 
same subject in the “Encyclopedia Britannica." Mr. 
Mummery is a devoted student of early photographic litera- 
ture, and was able to supplement his paper with some account 
of the opposition which orthodox workers of other days 
showed to their comrades who were inclined to stray into 
By-path Meadow. No sooner was the Photographic Society 
founded in 1853 than Sir William Newton had the temerity 
to suggest at one of its meetings that he found his results 
more satisfying when he focussed sharply on one point only 
and allowed the other portions to be out of focus. Did 
anybody ever hear such language? The discussion was not 
printed, but it must have been pretty vigorous, for Sir 
William's numerous personal explanations after the event 
appear like the flounderings of a drowning man. 

'T hat, of course, was long before the modern pictorial move- 
ment had its birth. On the scientific side of photography 
discoveries and improvements mark off the history into clear 
periods, but on the pictorial side there has been nothing to 
correspond with this, and the work has not been much influ- 
enced by changes of process, but rather by the outlook of 
the photographer and the taste of the public. Nevertheless, 
the establishment, about the year 1880, of the gelatine dry 
plate, which rendered it unnecessary for a photographer to 
be a chemical expert, brought into the field a number of 
amateur workers, some of whom at least had artistic inclina- 
tions, and thereby opened the gates for pictorialism as we 
know it to-day. Still, there were voices crying in the wilder- 
ness of the mid-Victorian era. Daguerreotype, by its very 
nature, hardly afforded opportunity for other than mechani- 
cal treatment, and so long as that process reigned it is not 
surprising that uncompromising literal reproduction of 
detail from corner to corner of the plate was the order of the 
day. An examination of early photographs suggests that 
great efforts were made to find subjects specially full of 
detail. Calotype, however, was capable of yielding broad 
and simple results, and although even then the worker 
suffered much from the process, and with the vast majority 
inclinations and ideas seem to have changed but little, it 
did attract several photographers who were trained in art, 
notably David Octavius Hill, the portraitist, whose work, 
Mr. Mummery considered, was quite up to the standard of 
pictorial work to-day. Later on came the triumphs in 


M: MUMMERY makes an ideal president. His 
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BY OUR OWN REPRESENTATIVE. 


collodion of H. P. Robinson and Rejlander, while Mrs. 
Cameron also was doing much to enlighten the public as to 
the possibilities of pictorialism in portraiture. 

But it is within the last twenty years that pictorialism has 
gained comparative, if not complete, security of tenure. Dr. 
Emerson’s book on “Naturalistic Photography” gave a 
strong lead to the pictorialists. A few years later the Salon 
loomed above the horizon, and artistic photography has been 
gaining the eye of the public ever since. 

As to the position to-day, Mr. Mummery pointed out that 
the photographic world was gradually sorting itself into two 
important groups, the pictorialists and the technicians, the 
former being those to whom photography was a means to 
the end of artistic expression rather than an end in itself. 
Between these two camps was a “ragged army” of button- 
pressers who filled a certain commercial vacuum, and pro- 
bably furnished some recruits to both sections. It seemed 
to him, however, that the time had come when pictorial 
photography should be put upon some kind of a professional 
basis in order that the support of an appreciative public 
might be gained. This was taking place in America, where 
there was a steady influx of trained and talented workers into 
the professional ranks. He understood the great value of 
the contribution which the amateur worker had made to 
photographic art. The amateur had rescued photography 
alike from the purely commercial and the purely technical. 
His energy and enthusiasm had been sheet-anchors in times 
of distress. But however talented he might be, his dilettante 
methods—dilettante not as implying reproach but necessity 
—rendered it impossible for him to push photography to its 
deserved success. There were signs, he thought, that the 
limitations of the amateur movement had already shown 
themselves, and that the leaders found further progress 
barred by reason of the inherent difficulties of amateurism. 

The public, in Mr. Mummery’s opinion, were being 
gradually educated up to the point of appreciating pictorial 
work, although he thought that in this respect we still lagged 
behind less conservative and trammelled lands, such as New 
Zealand, where one-third of the pictorial photographs which 
the Society recently sent out to that colony on exhibition 
found purchasers. 

Mr. Mummery touched slightly on the question of colour, 
and said that it was far too early to dogmatise on such a 
subject. He suggested that colour work would not have 
much effect pictorially unless and until the Lumière or 
kindred processes should bring in their train a direct printing 
process. 

The Society's medal was handed to Mr. T. K. Grant for 
Messrs. Lumiere as a recognition of the great step forward in 
the shape of the Autochrome plate which they had taken. 
Mr. Mummery, in a few words of congratulation, quoted the 
opinion of a distinguishcd member of the Royal Academv 
who has visited the present exhibition, and who said that 
although he was prepared for the reds, and blues and greens. 
the excellence of the broken colour, the greys and secondarv 
colours, was far beyond what he had expected or had thought 
possible. 
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Mr. P. G. A. Smith, of St. Keverne, Tate Road, Sutton, is 
running a competition in connection with a cash prize competition 
instituted by '*Cassell's Saturday Journal," particulars of which 
will be found in an advertisement on page xxiv. We regret to find, 
however, that the rules include one condition to which we have 
on all similar occasions objected, namely, that photographs, 
whether successful or not, become the property of the person 
instituting the competition, and as a consequence of this condition 
the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER has felt compelled to 
decline to act as judge. Our readers know how often we have 
protested against this “ something for nothing " clause in newspaper 
and other competitions. 


Bideford Camera Club.—A good number of members were 
present at the annual meeting, when the following officers were 
elected : —President, Mr. W. H. Chope; vice-president, Mr. J 
Whitlock; committee, Messrs. A. S. Gerrard, F. W. Hockaday, 


F. Holwil, and.J. Eastman; thon. secretarv, Mr. J. H. Alford, 
Trafalgar Place, Bideford. The first demonstration for the season 
will be the making of enlargements, and will be held in the Town 
Hall, when it is hoped that all interested in photography will 
attend. The date is to be fixed by the committee. 


The London and Provincial Photographic Association announce 
their annual supper for October 24, at Hotel Boulogne, Gerrard 
Street, W., and those who desire to attend are asked to communicate 
with the hon. sec., Mr. Ernest Human, 43, Whitta Road, Manor 
Park, Essex. 


The Woolwich Photographic Society held their annual genera! 
meeting for the first time at the Old Town Hall, Wellington Street, 
on October 1o. Mr. Charles Churchill, F.R.P.S., was re-elected 
president, together with the other officers. The meeting terminated 
with a vote of thanks to the president and council, for the success- 
ful work done during the past session. 
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OU may remember, or you may have forgotten 

all about it, but a few weeks ago I suggested a 

competition which would enable me to gauge 

what subjects in the now long-continued series 
of Elementary Lessons had proved most useful to my 
readers Moreover I thought that it would be generally 
interesting if those who feel the Lessons have been useful 
to them would tell us something of their experiences 
and show us their results; hence the competition, the rc- 
sult of which is here announced. 

Class A (for beginners—t.e., those who have never 
won a prize before): First (one guinea), W. Lockey; 
additional prizes of half-guinca each to A. J. Wilson, 
Ernest R. Jones, R. H. Holding, H. H. Edwards, S. E. 
Forbes, and Mrs. A. Taylor. Class B (for those who 
have previously won a prize, but only one): First (one 
guinea), S. E. Shallcross; half-guinea each to R. Holmes 
and Robert Barclay. 


And now let us see what Mr. W. 
Lockey has to say about these 
Lessons. I am sorry that his pic- 
ture of sand hills has not reproduced 
very well; but it is not so much the 
merit of the picture that was to de- 
cide the prize-winning, as evidence of 
the Lessons having been practically 
applied. Mr. Lockey writes :— 


“I forward a print for your 
' Beginners’ Competition,’ Class A, 
which is straight from the negative. 
The following are the working con- 
ditions :—Edwards’ Snapshot plate, 
exposure 1-5th second with five- 
times screen, pyro-soda developer, 
F/5.5, 7 p.m., in July, fair light, 
printed on Royal Bromide paper. 
Your instruction and helpful ‘ Prac- 
tical Lessons for Beginners ’ are re- 
sponsible for the production of this 
half-plate print. 
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ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-SIXTH LESSON. 


to and fro. This compelled me to cut down the exposure 
as much as possible; I therefore had to use the screen at 
F/5.5, as the conditions would not allow a longer ex- 
posure than 1-5th of second, and then I would have to 
catch a lull in the wind at that. 

'* I commenced focussing on the foreground; but the 
distance and middle distance were all fuzzy, and to focus 
the middle distance the foreground was blurred. How 
were the foreground and distance to be got into good 
focus without stopping the lens down? 

'" The Swingback.—Then I remembered reading a 
Beginners’ Lesson on the use of the swingback. I 
focussed on the sky, pulled out the back, then slightly 
re-adjusted the focus, and there was definition suitable 
for all intents and purposes at F/5.5. I thank our 
worthy Editor for this wrinkle on the swingback. 
There would be many beginners who could not under- 


'" Orthocnromatic Plates and M^ A4 ys e^ 
Screens. —Y our lessons on this sub- MN b C Jh Lh, . < 
ect, showing the advantages of the gU d LC lE "s 
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ortho. plate and screen over the 
ordinary plate, were so convincing 
that I now always load my slides 
with ortho. plates, to be used in con- 
Junction with a colour screen. 

'* Exposure Meters.—The lesson on exposure was 
very important. The art of guessing the exposure is 
dificult for beginners to learn; it may produce a good 
negative sometimes, but ofttimes bad. I therefore 
speculated in a shilling Imperial meter, which, though 
cheap, is thoroughly reliable. The meter gave the ex- 
posure as 1-5th second, with a five-times screen, using 
full aperture of my Busch Omnar, F/s5.5. A stiff breeze 
was blowing, making the grasses in the foreground sway 


SAND IliLLs. 


By W. LOCKEY. 


stand the use of the swingback, until they read it in 
' Practical Lessons for Beginners.’ "' 


Next we have a little riverside landscape by A. J. 
Wilson. I am so often telling my readers to get a feel- 
ing of distance and relief into their pictures, that this 
little picture is refreshing, and from a perusal of the 
producer's letter it is evident that the measure of suc- 
cess attained is no mere happy chance, but the result of 
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deliberate selection and intelligent endeavour. 
what Mr. Wilson has to say :— 


'"'I have been reading your Lessons for Beginners 
week by week, and have found the hints as to composi- 
tion, trimming, and value of distances in photography 
given from time to time of most help to me. I had 


Here is 


By A. J. WILSON. 


generally managed to produce a fairly good technical 
negative and print, but somehow the results soon lost 
all charm, when I had perhaps framed the * picture ’ 
and given it a place on the walls of my room. Then, 
from studying your lessons, I began to take longer time 
over my choice of standpoint and focussing, and was not 
so eager to fire off a plate every time a pretty ' bit’ was 
met with. 


'* From that point I really think I commenced to im- . 


prove a little, and from being a mere snapshotter, I have 
tried to make my photographs what I think the object 
of many of your lessons has been, viz., pictorial, and 
not just records as sharp and clear as the lens could 
make them. 

‘* The enclosed print is, I am afraid, not a very good 
specimen to submit as the result of my efforts. I did 
my best to compose the picture on the focussing screen, 
throwing into relief the objects of interest in the fore- 
ground, and using a light screen with an iso. plate to 
render the distance. Then I have trimmed the print to 
what seems to me its best advantage, using two pieces 
of L-shaped card, as you advised, and if vou could see 
some of my earlier endeavours, you would, I am sure, 
admit that your lessons have been of use to at least one 
of your readers, and one who, like many others 
struggling blindly along in the dark, commenced to see 
a little light in his photographic pursuits from the be- 
ginning of the ‘ Lessons for Beginners ’ in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER. '' 


Mr. Ernest R. Jones attaches great importance to the 
advice he obtained in the Lessons on the subject of iso- 
chromatic plates and screen. He sends several prints, 
but space prevents our reproducing more than one of 
them. He writes :— 


“I do not claim that the pictures are perfect—far 
from it; but they are the most encouraging I have done 
so far. They are all straight prints: no doubt they 
could be improved in printing; but I should probably 
only manage to spoil them. I say the prints are en- 
couraging, and I refer chiefly to Nos. 1 and 2—two 
cloud effects. I am almost new to photography—only 
bought my camera last June—but from the first I have 
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tried to get these subjects—unsuccessfully. About a 
month or so ago I saw an old copy of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER, containing an article on ‘ Isochromatic 
Photography,’ illustrated by some Channel Island views. 
After reading, I invested in a small screen, and began 
again. This was the first I had heard of ortho. work, and 
the result to me is—well, encouraging. Already I am 
feeling more interest in the work; the results are much 
truer to the scene as one sees it. Before, all my attempts 
resulted in exaggerated foreground, with the sky repre- 
sented by blank paper. I have chosen the enclosed 
selection as representing my best pictures—views of sus- 
tained interest, and not of the kind that one regrets 
after looking at half a dozen times.”’ 


This competitor next gives a detailed description of 
each of his prints, the one reproduced being No. 4. 


'* No. 4—a sailing boat running in—was taken about 
1I a.m., very dull, immediately before rain; Barnet 
ortho. plate, no screen. There was a heavy mist over 
the head, and this gives the appearance of fog some- 
what; but I think it makes rather a nice picture. 

'* ] may add my camera is only a £2 2s. magazine 
Klito, but already I think I am getting some fair results. 
All plates were developed with rodinal. I was glad to 
see instructions for use of this developer, for various ex- 
posures, in THE A. P. I have been taking in your paper 
about six or seven weeks now, and am finding it very 
useful. Also, I think your paper tends to a much higher 
class of work than would be the case, and less back-yard 
snapshotting."' 


It seems that a wide diversity of subjects has found 
appreciative readers, for the next we come to, Mr. R. 
H. Holding, of Sheffield, gives us an example of how the 
working on the back of a negative has helped him. He 
writes as follows :— 


“ | enclose two prints of ‘The North Choir Aisle, 
Lincoln.’ The P.O.P. print is from the untouched nega- 
tive, whilst the bromide print is from the same negative 
after having covered the glass side with matte varnish 
and worked on it with an H.B. pencil. 

“ On page 143 of THe A. P. for February 21, 1905, 
Lesson XIII., you give some instruction on altering 
the contrasts by hand work. My object was to make 
the centre pillar stand out from the one immediately 
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By E. R. JONEs. 


behind it, and at the same time subdue the distance. 
I first coated the glass side of the negative with matte 
varnish, as per instruction in a recent number of vour 
journal. I then worked with the pencil on the high 
lights (i.e., the dark parts of the negative) of the centre 
column, so as to increase the contrast there, and the 
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By R. H. HOLDING. 


STRAIGHT PRINT. 


same to the light on the floor. Next I pencilled on the 
columns of the arcading, and other dark parts on the 
print (i.e., light parts on negatıve), so as to subdue the 
contrasts in the distance and make them print lighter. 
The mat and tombs received the same treatment, as 
also the stone parts of the windows. I now think that 
these scattered parts would have done with a little more 
treatment with pencil, so as to subdue their contrasts 
still more. When viewing the bromide print, the eye 
does not tend to wander as it does when viewing the 
P.O.P. print. Particulars are:— Barnet ortho. plate, 
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CONTROLLED PRINT. 


F/16; fifteen minutes’ exposure; August sunlight.” 


The original prints of this interior illustrate very con- 
clusively the utility of working on the back of a nega- 
tive in order to secure emphasis, but I am a little afraid 
that by the time these illustrations are printed in these 
pages, the point which they exemplify will not be so 
satisfactorily shown. 

The other prize-winning prints must be held over until 
next weck. A. H. H. 


———$ $ 4————— 


A LECTURE EXPERIENCE. 


WAS lecturing recently in the South of England, and found 

on arriving at the hall that my reading desk was so placed 
that I could not see the lantern sheet, and it was only by some- 
what awkwardly manceuvring between my MS. and the front cf 
the platform that I could make sure that the slides were coming 
on at the right time. But I was mindful of a lecture I once 
attended and resolutely stepped forward at each change of slide. 
This is what happened, and it will prove, I trust, a warning to 
all lecturers for all time. 

He was a missionary, who had just returned from labouring in 
the Rocky Mountains, and his lecture was an account of his work. 
He, too, was so placed that he could not see the screen, but not 
thinking it worth while to alter the arrangements, he left things 
as they were, and consequently never knew that the operator at 
the lantern had begun at the wrong end of the box, and all the 
slides were coming on in the wrong order. A fine photograph of a 
couple of buffaloes was gravely declared by the reverend gentleman 


as being a picture of two of his earliest and most devoted converts, 
and he described with great unction how one was now a lay reader, 
and the other taught in the mission school. A view of a Red 
Indian war-dance, with a number of naked savages brandishing 
their spears and capering excitedly round a huge fire, was de- 
scribed by the good man as a meeting of the directors of the 
home missionary society, and he asked them especially to notice 
Mrs. Vandyke McGregor as being the second on the right, while 
Mrs. McGregor, who was in the audience, had to be carried out 
in hysterics. A picture of clubs, bows and arrows, etc., were re- 
feired to as the weapons by which he had been graciously permitted 
to further his work, while he dismissed an imposing view of his 
own mission chapel as one of the greatest causes of iniquity in the 
district, and one which he hoped would be speedily removed. 

I have always looked upon that lecture as the most enjoyabie 


I have ever listened to. 
C. W. B. 
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"Me Fata Trahebant.” — Chance 
took me recently to a northern water- 
ing place, and evil fate lured me one 
evening to a hall in which a gentleman of the clerical persua- 
sion was advertised to lecture on the St. Bernard Pass, ‘ with 
limelight illustrations." The traveller in question had, it 
seemed, performed the by no means contemptible feat of 
crossing the pass on foot in winter, and an account of the 
trip could conceivably have been interesting. It occurred 
to me as I took my seat that I might anticipate three possi- 
bilities : the lecture itself might be good and the slides bad, 
the slides might be good and the lecture bad, or both lecture 
and slides might be good. As it turned out, I was wrong. 
For both lecture and slides were bad. 


How Not to ——.—It is many years since I attended an 
entertainment of this sort which was bad both from a lite- 
rary and artistic standpoint, and I confess the whole thing 
was rather a shock to one accustomed to evenings at the 
Camera Club and the Blenheim. I came away depressed 
and angry : depressed at the dark ignorance of the audience, 
which was able to applaud even so feebly as they did, and 
angry at the impertinence of the lecturer in foisting on us 
such stuff as the matter of his discourse, and such appal- 
ling hideosities as the pictures which purported to illustrate 
it. But I brought home with me one piece of knowledge at 
least, and that was—how not to make a lecture. 


Rare Nimble Wits.—The amateur photographer is fre- 
quently moved to perpetrate a lantern lecture, to be de- 
livered either to a friendly circle of acquaintances, or per- 
haps to his local club. Him I would remind that what is 
worth doing is worth doing properly. A lecture, to start 
with, must be a lecture, not a mere talk. It is true that 
there exist a few clever people who can make a talk fasci- 
nating, can compose as they go along, and can carry off 
the ‘‘show " by sheer wit. But the majority of mankind 
aren't blessed with brains of exactly that calibre. The 
aspiring orator must prepare what he has got to say as con- 
scientiously as though he were penning an article to be read 
and criticised in the cold light of print. 


Preparing a Lecture.—In other words, a lecture worthy the 
name must be written, every word. ''A running commen- 
tary on the slides" won't go down nowadays. Make up 
your ''points" and your apparent ''impromptus"' de- 
liberately in your study, with the slides at your elbow. If 
you do not go to the trouble to leann the lecture off by heart 
(or if you can't trust your memory for this), then learn to 
read it fluently. Read and re-read it till it slips off your 
tongue smoothly, and till you cease to need to look at all 
closely at your manuscript. Speak it out loud in the privacy 
of vour chamber, purposely schooling yourself to lay stress 
on the important words, purposely cultivating the right 
intonation for each sentence, each joke, each ‘‘ serious ” bit. 
Get your voice well into control, and acquire the knack of 
speaking easily and rather extra slowly, with precise 
enunciation, and without taking gaspy breaths. 


Between Two Stools.—The clergyman who told us atout 
the St. Bernard lectured with that maddening, and one 
must suppose intentional, intonation which certain clerics 
of the older school seem to think correct for the pulpit—that 
is, he laid stress on the unimportant words of his lecture, 
and almost went out of his way to slur over the few really 
interesting sentences he had to give us; uttering the whole 
thing in a weird cross between condescending conversa- 
tionalism and formal speechifying. Now a lecture of this 


type must be one thing or the other : it must either be con- 
versational or a ''speech." There is much to be said in 
favour of the conversational style when the matter consists 
in an account of personal adventures ; and to the beginner I 
recommend this style of lecturing. But let him remember 
that the conversationalism must still be ‘‘ prepared." 


Premeditated “Impromptus.”—The “chattiness” of a 
smart conversational lecture is really a product of prepara- 
tion, of art. Except by extraordinarily experienced speakers, 
it cannot be spontaneous. A good chatty lecture must be 
got up every bit as painstakingly as a literary oration, and 
must be practised beforehand even more persistently. And 
particularly is this so when the speaker sets out to be 
humorous. What Disraeli called ‘‘ the hare-brained chatter 
of irresponsible frivolity °’ takes, as the vulgar would ex- 
press it, '*a bit of doing " on a lecture platform. Because 
you can raise a laugh unfailingly in private conversation is 
by no means a proof that you can do so in public. (‘‘ Least 
of all with the lights out," as a friend of mine once gently 
reminded a funny man who had relied on gesticulation and 
facial play for his jokes.) 


Tricks of the Trade.—The introduction should be short, 
and should be so framed as to give the impression of taking 
the audience into your confidence at the outset. It should 
be in the strain of ** Now let us look at some pictures to- 
gether while I put in a remark or two about their subject." 
For the modern audience, I fear, comes to see the pictures, 
not to hear the lecturer's ‘‘ jaw." But this is an advantage 
to the lecturer; for if he tacitly grants the audience's expec- 
tation, and then by sheer force of excellence in lecturing 
changes their point of view and makes them go home sur- 
prisedly talking about him rather than about the pictures— 
well, he's ** done the trick": he's a lecturer, not a plain 
showman. Taking up the attitude of humble showman at 
the start, however, saves him from total shame if the dis- 
course itself falls flat. But observe that shortness is essen- 
tial to the success of this dodge—for the sooner the lights 
are down and the screen occupied the sooner will the audi- 
ence's attention be rivetted on something which does interest 
them, should your own mellifluous accents fail to do so. 


The Proper Study of Mankind.—The commonest form of 
lecture deals with some journey undertaken by the lecturer 
and illustrated by his own camera. Now the one and only 
secret of success in this line of lecturing is to give your own 
impressions of what you have seen, not the guide-book's; 
and shun like the plague any information which is merely 
instructive and has no human interest to warrant its mien- 
tion. Throwing a photograph of the chateau of Chillon on 
the screen (a very bad photograph too), the cleric I have 
referred to told us the date of the building and the ancient 
story of the prisoner who was chained to a pillar for seven 
years. Now, apart from the utter staleness of all that, the 
story had nothing whatever to do with the wanderer's own 
impressions, his own experience. He had seen nothing but 
what the sixpence-an-hour guide had shown him. But sup- 
pose he'd described the guide himself, as a human specimen 
come in contact with, we should have been interested. 


“Moi, Dis-je."—See the point? Of course you do. I have 
no space to enlarge on it further; and really that doesn't 
matter, for it needs no explaining. Be a descriptive jour- 
nalist; that is the tip in anecdotal lantern lecturing. Don't 
be afraid of the first person singular. First-hand informa- 
tion, even if triflingly inaccurate, is better than second- 
hand guide-book rechauffés (probably inaccurate also). 
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Written and Illustrated b; 


PART I. 


: HE was tall, that is to say, tall 
for a woman, and her figure, 
although it was well developed, was graceful; 
her hair was red—I do not mean carroty, but 

that rich, vivid red which is found in some of the old 
Venetian portraits—and her complexion was pale and 
creamy, and free from freckles: but it was not all this 
that fascinated me, it was her eyes—in some lights, 
when she was listening, they looked brown, but the 
moment she became interested in the conversation, her 
eyes grew tawny, and when she was very interested 
thev were absolutely golden, and shone as though there 
was a light behind them; and, besides, when she was 
talking, and came to the point of her story, she would 
emphasize the point with a tiny squint, which was gone 
again in a second: you have no idea how piquant that 
squint made her conversation.” 

This delightful description was actually given me yes- 
terday, and though my dull memory and clumsy brains 
have lost some of the more delicate touches, there is 
sufficient left to form a fine word portrait; it is very 
interesting to note how the unimportant points, such 
as the shape of the nose, or the form of 


the mouth, are left out, and only those The slalion 


facts retained which lead up to the won- point is. im 
derful tawny eyes: it is more than in- fig.t close B 
teresting to know that a few years ago to the face, 
the narrator had no power of description, — mfig.E 8£R 
and that she cultivated her latent gift by from the face. 
Compare ears 


study and determination. 

If an ordinary man had described the 
tawny-eyed girl, he would probably have 
said that she looked fit, and that she had red hair and 
rummy yellow eyes, and was '' '," which would 
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rippin', 
not have conveyed any particular picture to the imagina- 
tion: I know that some friends described her as “ʻa 
fine young woman,” which is somewhat misleading. 

Now this description was happily told me when I 
was debating how I should commence these articles, 
and it has furnished me with a beginning which con- 
tains the keynote of all good portraiture; for the end 
and aim of the true portrait worker is not merely to de- 
pict the face and features and figure, for these are, after 
all, only the outward shell or husk of a person, but to 
depict the face and form when they are the reflex of 
the mind, and express the character which lies beneath. 

The ordinary professional photographer, who merely 
attempts to render the outward form, may secure a 
truthful likeness of one who conceals an empty brain 
and cold heart beneath a beautiful and statuesque ex- 
terior, and such a person is known to photograph well; 
but when he essays a subject with the character of the 
golden-eyed girl, he only gives her to us as ''a fine 
young woman." 

The ordinary amateur is sometimes more successful, 
for the simple reason that many do not take the amateur 
too seriously, and he may have the luck to touch his 
shutter when a happy and characteristic expression is 
passing across his sitter's face; but as a rule he lacks 
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PORTRAIT WORK. 


A. J. ANDERSON. 


the insight, the knowledge and the skill 
to portray character, and it would only 
be a happy fluke if he depicted the 
golden-eyed girl anything more than 
just “fit and rippin'."' 

But as my little word-painter passed over the other 
features, in order to dwell on those wonderful eyes, 
not for the sake of les beaux yeux, but because they 
expressed an intelligent and fascinating mind, which 
could be interested and interesting and piquant; so 
would the true artist bring out those eyes with all their 
vivacity and expression. 

A successful portrait photographer must have the 
gift of character reading, and the intuition to grasp 
the salient feature in another’s disposition; this gift may 
be cultivated to a certain extent, and I fancy that the 
beginner in portraiture would do well to fix on some 
characteristic in his sitter, such as firmness or sweet- 
ness, or dignity or sauciness, and to try and make the 
portrait an embodiment of this quality. I place this 
qualification first, because it is seldom found amongst 
portrait photographers, and it is, so to speak, the soul 
of portraiture, and no skill in lighting and posing will 
atone for its absence. 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


The next qualification is the gift of sympathy and 
tact; nearly everyone is camera-shy, and the knowledge 
that at any moment the shutter may be operated, and 
the expression caught and recorded, is enough to make 
a person camera-shy; a fussy or anxious photographer 
will increase the sitter’s uneasiness to an alarming ex- 
tent, but a sympathetic and easy manner will eventually 
overcome the camera-shyness, and set the sitter at his 
ease, and an exercise of tact will conjure up the desired 
expression. From this it may be deduced that technical 
skill is essential, for no human photographer can be 
sympathetic and tactful when he is worrying about the 
placing of the camera, the length of the exposure, and 
the problem of lighting. Besides, success in character 
rendering depends to a great extent on a complete 
mastery of lighting, and the instinctive knpwledge of 
the scheme of lighting that will best bring out the de- 
sired characteristic in the sitter’s expression: so we 
will commence with principles involved in choosing the 
station point of the camera. 

The Station Point.—In photography the drawing is 
performed automatically, but it depends on the station 
point of the lens whether the drawing is good or bad, 
the perspective exaggerated or pleasing, and the fore- 
shortening natural or unnatural. 

If we realise that in portrait work the station point 
of the lens is everything, and that the focal length of 
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the lens only affects the size of the drawing, we shall 
save ourselves trouble and confusion. Given a station 
point about 84 feet from the sitter, and this is the 
nearest station point that will give an agreeable per- 


Fig. 4. 


Fig. 3. 


spective, an 18 in. lens would draw the face about 14 in. 
long, and a 6 in. lens would only draw it about 3 in. 
long, but the drawing of the proportions and perspec- 


tive of the face would be identical. Those who wish 
to do large heads, must have a long-focus lens but 
those who are content to work small may employ a lens 
of short focal length. 

In selecting the station point there are two points 
that demand consideration : the distance of the lens from 
the sitter, and the height of the lens from the ground. 


(a) The distance of the station point from the face is 
best considered by means of diagrams, and these dia- 
grams, which are quite simple, will repay a few 
minutes' careful study. 

Fig. 1 shows a life-size head, photographed by a 
modern wide-angle anastigmat, with the station point 
of the lens L quite close to the face. The eye having 
been focussed, the nose B will be drawn somewhat 
larger than life size, and the ear A much smaller than 
life size; then also the width of the face near the cheek 
bones will be life-size, and the width of the face near 
the ear much narrower than life size; also, it is evident 
from the line C that the chin will hide most of the neck. 
A perfectly formed face would be depicted with a huge 
nose, tiny ears, wide cheek bones, narrow jaws, and no 
neck to speak of; all roundness and symmetry would be 
lost. 

In fig. 2 the station point of the lens is 84 ft. from 
the face; the nearest station point that will give entirely 
satisfactory drawing for a head and shoulders. Space 
necessitates the omission of the middle portion of the 
diagram, and the diagram only shows the rays of light 
leaving the face, and the same rays falling on the film. 
It will be seen that the nose E and ear F are drawn 
almost the same size, and that the chin does not hide the 
neck. It will also be noticed that the hair and chin are 
drawn differently and more naturally than in fig. 1. 

This, then, may be regarded as the first principle 
of the portrayal of head and shoulders; the lens should 
be at least 84 ft. distant from the sitter's face; and if 
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it can be placed somewhat further off, so much the 
better. But if a full-length picture be attempted, the 
station point should be still further distant from the 
sitter, and 17 ft. distant is none to far. Figs. 3 and 4 
illustrate this; in these, the eyes are supposed to be 
focussed, and the proportions of the figures on the 
focussing screen will correspond to the proportions on 
the lines A D, B F. In fig. 3, which assumes that 
the station point is only 84 ft. distant, although the 
upper portion A C is satisfactory, the lower portion C D 
is much exaggerated; in fig. 4 the station point is 17 ft. 
from the figure, and the perspective of both portions 
B E and EF is quite satisfactory. 
Accepting the principle that the station point of the 
lens should be 8% ft. distant from the figure when 
photographing head and shoulders, and 17 ft. distant 
when photographing whole-length figures, lenses of dif- 
ferent focal length will give the following size portraits : 


Focal Length. Head and Shoulders. Whole Length. 
6 in. lens ...... i in. heads about 14 in. 
12 99 930 (tut I 99 9 9? 3 9? 
17 or 18 in. lens Il. gg 5 » 44$ » 
20 to 24 4, » 2.» » ) 6 » 


These are the largest figures that should be attempted 
with the respective lenses, but provided there 1s suffi- 
cient length of studio, an 18 in. lens would draw a $ in. 
head in satisfactory perspective. 

Of course, all this only refers to the taking of the 
original negative, and if a larger portrait be desired, 
the image may be subsequently enlarged without alter- 
ing the perspective; a 1 in. head may be enlarged to 
half life-size without straining the qualities of the 
medium or the skill of the photographer, and given a 
certain amount of technical skill this enlargement may 
be equal to the original. 


(b) The height of the station point is the second prin- 
ciple that requires consideration. The ordinary amateur 
has a tendency to ask his sitter to be seated, for this 
seems the fitting position for a ''sitter," and then, 
through the force of habit, to extend his tripod legs 
to their full limit, and photograph downward; the result 
is shown in fig 5. The lines markel L show the per- 
spective drawing when the lens is placed on a level with 
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Fig. 5. 


the model’s eyes, and the lines marked H show the 
result of placing the lens above the level of the eyes. 
It will be noticed that the high station point draws too 
much of the top of the head, and draws it too large; 
that the chin will be somewhat dwarfed; that the 
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shoulders will be drawn on a line with the chin, which 
gives an impression of high and deformed shoulders. 
As a general rule, the lens 
should be placed level with the 
sitter's eyes, and exceptions 
from this rule should be made 
with a definite purpose. In 
some few cases a station point 
that is slightly above the level 
of the eyes will be found to 
give a more pleasant rendering 
of the features, and a sympa- 
thetic operator will always be 
kind to his victim; but in such 
a case I think that the subject 
should be shown seated; in 
other cases a lower station 
point will be found to give 
a delightfully saucy rendering 
of a saucy face. However, 
as a rule, the higher station 
point will prove unsatisfactory 
for the simple reason that pic- 
tures are seldom hung below 
the line of sight, and a portrait 
that is placed on a table is 
generally stood so that it is at 
right angles with the line of 
sight; the lower station point is 
more often satisfactory, but 
there is always a risk in giving 
an extra tilt to a nose which is . Fig. 6. 
already tip-tilted by nature. 

Figs. 6 and 7 are practical examples of correct and 
incorrect station points. Fig. 6 was taken by a small 
countrv photographer, and shows the common faults of 
placing the camera too close to the face in order to 
secure a fair size head, and of placing the camera above 
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the level of the sitter's eye. It is difficult to believe 
that fig. 7, which was taken by an ordinary amateur, 


Fig. 7. 5 


who happened to be armed with an 18 in. lens, a few 
days afterwards, portrays the same girl at the same 
period of her life; but it does. The funny, hunched-up, 
chinless portrait in fig. 6 is simply due to bad photo- 
graphy. 


———++ t 


A HOME-MADE ANTI-SPLASH. 


OME water taps seem imbued with a fiendish desire to splash ; 

they not only send out an erratic stream of water, but also have 
a habit of spraying part of it outside the sink on to the floor, or 
preferably on to anything spoilable in the neighbourhood. 

The cure is to remove the tap, and sell it for what it will fetch 
as old metal, but a less drastic and equally efficient and tar 
cheaper method is to employ an " anti-splash’’ attachment. 

These attachments to ht any sized taps may be purchased at most 
ironmongers’ for a few pence, but for those photographers who 
prefer the pleasure of making all their own apparatus as far as 
possible, the following directions will be found simple and inex- 
pensive 

Obtain a piece of glass tubing two inches long and about $% 


inch external. diameter, and two inches of pure rubber (not 
vulcanised) tubing, half an inch internal. In addition, some fine 
‘copper gauze, about 3 by 3 in., and some thin copper wire are 
wanted. Place the end of the glass tube on the gauze and mark 
round it with a pencil, then cut out the small circle of gauze, and 
make two others hke it. Press the glass tube about one inch into 
the rubber, and fix it by twisting a strand of copper wire tightly 
round the outside. Then press the circles of gauze inside the 
rubber tube until thev are resting on the edge of the glass. 
Slightly grease the brass water-tap, and force the rubber over it 
until the metal almost touches the gauze, thus holding it in its 
proper place, then wire it cn, and the " anti-splash " is complete. 
FRED G. PALMER. 


r 
HOW TO REMEDY AN INCORRECT FINDER. 


HE three following diagrams show (1) what was seen in the 
finder, (2) what came out on the plate, and (3) how the 
finder was remedied. 

A picture hanging on the wall was focussed upon so that it 
came dead in the centre of the finder (fig. 1). A plate was then 
exposed and developed, with the result as shown in fig. 2. 
Now, if the sides of the plate be referred to as north, south, 
east, and west, it will be observed that the plate is deficient in 
subject on the north and east sides, therefore these are the sides 
which must be blocked out, because what appeared in the finder 
in these directions has not appeared on the plate. In the finder 
we see things right way up, so we block out the upper part; 
but we see things reverse, right as left and left as right, so we 
block out the “ west" side and not the “east.” This is what 
makes the blocking out of a finder rather puzzling the first time 
it is attempted. 


In making subsequent exposures it must be remembered that, 
in addition to what we see in the finder, we shall get on the 
plate the additional subject shown by the dotted lines. 
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Fig. 2. 


Fig. 1. 
Resulting Negative. 


Fig. 3. 
View in Finder. Finder blocked out. 
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SUALLY it is the business of 

U the photographer to search 

for a subject for his picture, 

but occasionally the picture is 

built up, as it were, before his very 
eyes. 

A case of the latter description 
presented itself to the writer during 
a recent sojourn in a North Country 
watering place. 

The morning had been a rather 
dull and cloudv one; a walk along 
the foreshore had failed to produce 
anv subject of interest, and the writer, 
on arriving at the end of his beat, had 
called a halt to consider in which direc- 
tion the next step should take him. 

The pier, which had baulked further 
progress, was not particularly interest- 
ing, save that its lines formed rather a 
fascinating study in perspective. Bare 
sand constituted the foreground of the 
picture, however, without the presence 
of a figure, or a boat, or, indeed, any 
of the many interesting ‘‘ common 
objects of the sea-shore.”’ 

The weather being 
undecided seemed to 
produce a similar 
condition in the mind 


2 of the picture hunter, 
9° and a good quarter 
$ : 

o of an hour passed 


before any change 
occurred; the change, when it did 
come, took the form of a cold, damp 
fecling about the lower extremities. 

The tide was coming in. 

The foreground of sand was no 
longer bare; the water had already 
partially covered it, and, morcover, 
a boy was making use of the fast 
rising tide for purposes of pushing a 
boat towards some steps, another 
youth was rendering assistance with 
an anchor. 

Here was a picture indeed. 

Just as the camera was raised, a 
fisherman, who had been working 
his way along the bottom edge of the 
pier, reached the steps, and com- 
menced ascending. 

The subject was complete, and an 
exposure was promptly made. The 
resulting picture appears on this 


“WASHED UD BY 


A PICTORIAL NOTE BY BERTRAM JOY. 


THE TIDE.” 


page, and I think it will be admitted that the water 
in the foreground, as well as the boat and the boys, 
are the making of the picture. 

Hence the significance of my title, ‘‘ Washed up by 
the Tide,’’ for had not the tide been flowing the forc- 
ground would have remained bare sand, and with no 
water to float it there would have been no boat, nor 
would there have been any boys to serve as navigators. 
The fisherman might have ascended the steps—he might 
not. 


1 y 


GERMAN PHOTOGRAPHY AT THE R.P.S, 
EXHIBITION. 


To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Sik,—I am presumptuous enough to dissent from Mr. Guest's 
conclusion (A. P., October 8, p. 339) that the German work at the 
New Gallery “affords no lesson that is likely to be profitable to 
British art workers.” 

The German exhibits show a strong feeling for design and a 
care for the colour and quality of a print, which are absent from 
all but the very best English work of to-day. Many English 
photographs are ineffective in composition, and few are either rich 
or delicate in colour. The muddy greys and disagreeable browns 
of present-day exhibits have not the intrinsic charm which a good 
monochrome print should possess.—Yours, etc., 


Hyde Park, W. AGNES D. WARBURG. 


October 22, 1907. 


October 22, 1997. THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 
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AT THE WINDOW. By ARTHUR MARSHALL. 
Exhibited at the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition. 
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No. 2. In Dock. 
REJECTED BUT NOT DEJECTED. 
A Note on the Written and Illustrated by 
Probable Reason. A. PULFORD. ` 


ANY like myself will have been wondering why our pictures 
have not been successful at the London exhibitions this 
year, and I think we may at once come to the conclusion 
that the reason is, not that the judges are biassed and have 

their favourites, not that there is a superabundance of really good 
work submitted, but that in our efforts we have failed to realise the 
great difference between a good photograph, and a pictorial 
one; and if, after the first feeling of chagrin, we can bring 
ourselves to a frame of mind that will enable us to reason out the 
why and wherefore of our non-success, then surely we have taken 
one step on the high road to the success we seek. 

This is the third year in succession that my cherished photographs 
have been spurned by the selection committee of the ‘‘ Royal” (I 
haven't dared to try the ''* Salon " yet), but on the principle that the 
lame may help the blind, I offer to my fellow *' rejected "" no apology 
for trving to put before them one particular reason that seems to be 
a stumblingblock to many of us. 

We have, perhaps, fully mastered the question of exposure and 
No. AT THE QUAY. development, our prints are universally praised by-our friends, we 
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No. 3. 


[1 


ourselves think them *' rather good,” and yet they are 
incontinently thrown out when we aspire to see them 
honoured by being hung. There must be a reason, and 
is it not that, whilst they are good photographs, they are 
very poor pictures? They are mere records that appeal 
only for the moment, and there is about them none of 
the personal feeling that we cannot help but see is in 
practically all the work of those whom we try to 
emulate. We seem to regularly overlook the fact that 
correct exposure, freedom from glaring transgressions 
of the ordinary rules of composition, good, clean print- 
ing, and tasteful mounting and framing will not in 
themselves make a picture. We must try and produce 
bv means of our plate and printing process, not the 
scene itself, but our individual impressions of that scene, 
and before we can aspire to higher things, we must 
all of us learn photography's lesson of ‘‘ how to see.” 

To bring out my point more clearly, I have illustrated 
these notes by two photographs, one of which I think 
all will agree is a good photograph, and the other, I, 
at any rafe, think is a step further towards the goal of 
pictoriaf photography. 

In the first, ‘‘ At the Quay,” we have ample material 
for a pictorial rendering (for sailing vessels at all times 
seem to have some claim in this respect), but although 
the exposure, arrangement of subject, and quality of 
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ON THE ELBE AT HAMBURG. 


print can be found little fault with, the lighting was 
wrong, and the net result is merely a record of a ship 
laid alongside a wooden quay, and the remark it 
generally provokes is, '' Where did you take this? ” 

In the second, ‘ In Dock,” the materials, an ugly 
steamer and a still more ugly warehouse, are much more 
difficult to treat, but in this I endeavoured to portray 
(whether successfully or not others must judge) my im- 
pressions of a sunny but misty day in dock, the steamer, 
the truck lines, and barrels being merely used as ad- 
juncts, and not as essentials to the picture. 

We must, also, not be influenced by the lavish praises 
of our non-photographic friends, as more often than not 
their judgment is warped, and they cannot understand 
anything but sharp, bright, clean prints, such as will 
hardly ever meet with any success outside our own little 
circle. 

As illustrating what I mean, I submit my third photo- 
graph, ‘‘ On the Elbe at Hamburg." I was struck by 
the scene of bustling activity, by the comparison of the 
fussy little steam launches and the massive proportions 
of a North German Llovd liner at her moorings, and, 
above all, by the pall of smoke which hid the unneces- 
sary detail. The general effect was what I tried to 
reproduce, and I am nearly although not quite satisfied 
with the result. 
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Mounting. | "s 


HE mounting of the finished 

print is very often attended 

with much tribulation and 

subsequent dissatisfaction 
by the would-be artistic photo- 
grapher. 

The user of commercial mounts 
is, of course, outside the pale, for 
he is either too blind to their pal- 
pable shortcomings, or too indolent 
to make his own. 

If only the average photographer 
would take the trouble of studying 
the effects of harmony and contrast, 
instead of hankering after the 
newest formula for the latest de- 
veloper, there would be much more 
pleasure in looking over his port- 
folio. l 

He takes endless trouble (some- 
times) in the selection of his sub- 
ject, spends half an hour or more in 
developing, makes a beautiful car- 
bon or platinotype print, and then 
spoils it by—to put it mildly-—faulty 


mounting. How many otherwise 
excellent photographs are spoiled 


in the mounting, Heaven only 
knows! 

The photographer who can mount 
a photograph in an artistic manner, 
emphasising its good qualities, and 
minimising or suppressing its weak 
ones, is probably as much ** made "' 
as '' born," although one cannot 
gainsay the fact that some naturally 
possess the artistic instinct much 
more than others. 

Artistic mounting is, to a great 
extent, a compromise. Give simi- 
lar prints to two or more recognised masters of mount- 
ing, and it will be found that the results are probably 
entirely different. One chooses a scheme of harmony, 
another introduces a little contrast of colour, a third 
will favour a dark mount, a fourth a light one, and so 
on, according to their several ideas as to which particu- 
lar quality or qualities of the print shall be emphasised 
or brought out; and vet each result will be pleasinz and 
satisfving. 

As many are probably aware, there are three reasons 
for mounting a print: first (and by far the most im- 
portant one), the enhancement, that is the increasing 
of the beauties and good qualities (and at the same 
time suppressing the shortcomings) of the print; second, 
protection against careless handling; third, isolation, 
that is, in a word, making the picture an entity. 

The qualities or characteristics of a print may be such 
as colour, texture, shape, etc.—qualities which are arbi- 
trarv; and breadth, delicacy, etc., which are more or 
less inherent in the picture. Each of these characteris- 
tics may be strengthened or subdued, according as 
one's fancy dictates. 
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Place, for instance, a rough-surfaced print on to a 
still rougher mount. By comparison, the print appears 
smoother. By placing the same print on to a smooth 
mount, additional roughness is acquired by contrast. 

Again, a print with a light scale of tones, such as a 
delicate platinotvpe, may be made to appear still more 
delicate by a light scheme of mounting. A mount, of 
a shade darker than the highest light, would be about 
right, and so on. 

lhere is practically no limit to the possibilities of the 
mount. 

lhe commercial mount, as mentioned in a previous 
article, is artistically impossible. To get the most 
out of his picture, the photographer must put something 
of himself into the mounting of it. Rather than use a 
commercially made mount, it were far better to stick 
the print on to a piece of ** sugar " paper, than wed it 
to a ''slipin," sav, variety. The sugar paper may 
possibly kill the picture outright, after which you will, 
of course, decently cremate it on the kitchen fire; but 
the slip-in mount will give it a lingering death, when you 
will very naturally nurse it for a time, fondly hoping 
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Fig. 


that you (and your enemies) will appreciate the com- 
bination by and by. The simplest method of mounting 
the print is to paste it on to a mount of a suitable tone 
(light or dark) «ad harmonising with it. Then, by 
drawing one or more lines in black crayon at suitable 
distance, we get a result at once simple and pleasing. 

The other method, and without doubt the finest, is to 
use a series of mounts, forming borders of various 
widths round the print, having the last one of a tone 
and colour suitable to the print. 

The beginner should at first use only those colours 
of mounts which harmonise with the colour of the print, 
i.e., shades of grey for black and white prints, browns 
for brown or sepia prints, and so on. 

Then, as confidence and artistic taste are gained, he 
may essay the introduction of a little contrast of colour. 

Many photographers favour a narrow white border 
round the print, obtained by masking the negative. A 
photogr aph so printed, but unmounted, such as one sees 
in picture postcards, is very often effective. When the 
print is meant to be mounted on various shades of 
mounting papers, the contrast between the print and 
the white border, and then again between the white 
border and the mount, is too great, and attracts too 
much attention to itself. 

Prints of the various shades of brown and sepia, 
mounted 


which are now so popular, look well 

on shades of brown, lighter in the case of 
light-toned prints, darker in the more sombre 
ones. 


For the benefit of any who have prints similar in 
tone and contrast to figs. 1 and 2, and who desire to sce 
their full effect in the colours of mounts emploved, I 
give the following particulars :— 
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Fig. 1, “ Full Steam Ahead," is of a warm sepia 
tint. As the picture is chiefly in half tones, there must 
be nothing very striking in the scheme of mounting 
otherwise ‘the balance of tone will be upset. 

Commencing from the picture, which is 6 in. by 2} in., 
the first border is a fairly dark brown, } in. wide. Then 
comes a very narrow border of greenish grey. The 
effect of these two borders is to isolate the print, in as 
gentle a manner as possible. A narrow black border 
next the print would have probably been chosen by 
many, but this would have made a too abrupt termina- 
tion to the extremities of the print, and would also have 
been too heavy for the delicate tones. 

The next border is a light brown, inclining to yellow. 
The width of this at the top is ł in., sides 4 in., bottom 
about 4"; in. Round this border is a narrow line 4*4 in. 
wide, of medium brown, rather lighter in tone than 
the first one. The final mount is a medium brown, 
rather lighter than the last border, and of about the 
average tone of the whole picture. 


Fig. 2, ' La Dame Souriante,"" is of a rich carbon 
brown, and strong in contrasts. — The first border, 


is in. wide, is black. Next comes a light brown, 45; in. 
top, 3 in. sides, and $ in. below the picture. This is 


followed bv a light grev, trimmed to give the effect of 
a narrow line. Around this is 4 in. of dark brown, fol- 
lowed by another very narrow border of fawn. The 
whole is placed on a dark brown mount, of the same 
shade as that next but one to it, and trimmed with 
12 in. at the top, 1# in. at the sides, and rather more 
than 24 in. at the bottom. The whole scheme, though 
seemingly elaborate, is yet simple in effect; and not only 
are the contrasts of the picture preserved, but the rich- 
ness of the colour or tone is increased. | 
le 
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Core CHEST, PRIORY CHURCH, BRECON. 
, 


A short time ago “Menevia” inquired in this column for 
examples of triple piscine, other than that at Rothwell, in North- 
amptonshire. There is a very fine example of triple piscinz in the 
exquisite Early English choir of the Priory Church, Brecon, ot 
which I enclose a print. Brecon Priory is the finest building in 
Wales, after St. David's Cathedral, and contains much detail of 
interest to the photographer. There is an interesting cope chest, of 
the quadrant shape, in good preservation, but somewhat difficult of 
access with the camera. A rude Norman font has the drain so 
arranged as to discharge outside the column which supports the 
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TRIPLE PISCINA, PRIORY CHURCH, BRECON. 
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BUNYAN’S STATUE. 


Mr. W. E. Fisher, of Upper Houghton Regis, Dunstable, kindly 
sends the accompanying photograph, and writes :—* Seeing in my 
copy of the A. P. for March 31st an illustration of *' Bunyan's 
Meeting House’ at Elstow, I am forwarding a print of the statue ot 
Bunyan, which I think would prove interesting to many fellow- 
readers of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. The statue stands in 
the heart of Bedford, in front of the old Saxon church of St. Peter.” 


WHIPPING POST NEAR KNUTSFORD, CHESHIRE. 
(Photograph kindly sent by Mr. A. Collier, of Brooklands.) 
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By T. THORNE 


LOUD negatives are necessities to picture 
makers, and it is the absence of clouds which 
places at a discount the work of so many be- 
ginners. There is no trickery, no deception, 

in making use of a cloud negative by means of com- 
bination printing; clouds are things of Nature, and can- 
not be artificial, and in the ever-changing aspect of the 
heavens there is little doubt that at one moment in Time 
any '' cloud study ’’ taken actually graced the sky in any 
spot in which the photographer ruthlessly prints it. 

The most satisfactory method of photographing clouds 
is by means of orthochromatic plates in which the blue- 
violet sensitiveness has been depressed—by the addi- 
tion of a yellow dye to the emulsion. This is quite 
sufficient to give a delicate contrast between even the 
faintest clouds and the blue of the sky itself—of course, 
providing that the exposure be within correct limits. 
The next best to a colour-sensitive plate is one of the 
slow or ‘‘ ordinary ’’ variety, of a speed of something be- 
tween 40 and 8o H. and D. 

There is no district but what possesses some vacant 
hill or open field from which the photographer can work, 
but the window at the top of the town house may prove 
equally suitable. At this time of year there are usually 
some fine sunset clouds, but the best pictures seem 
invariably to come suddenly upon one, and it therefore 
falls to the lot of the man who carries a pocket camera 
to secure the results which appeal to him most. 

A hand camera is perfectly suitable for the work, no 
matter how small, for a cloud study improves rather 
than otherwise by enlargement, a nebulous appearance 
of the clouds being more truthful than crisp definition. 

As regards exposure, with F/8 or F/11 we may safely 
give from a tenth to a hundredth of a second, according 
to the brightness of the sky, the time, and the colour of 
the heavens. A pink or crimson sky is more actinic 
than a yellow or golden sky, even with colour-sensitive 
plates. 

Delicacy and softness must be aimed at throughout, 
vigorous results with heavy contrasts being merely suit- 


A CHEAP AND SIMPLE DARK-ROOM, 


Sig,—It may be of use to some of your readers to have the fol- 
lowing description of a cheap and simple way to make a dark-room. 
The one I use is made of two 
packing cases, some boards, 
an old curtain, and some 
brown paper. 

The dark-room is an in- 
door one, it stands in a 
corner, so that only two sides 
have to be made. The 
arrangement can best be ex- 
d plained by an elevation. The 

| box A (which is 3 ft. 7 in. 

i high, 2 ft. 4 in. wide, and 
L—2 P I ft. 8 in. deep) stands with 
its botton to the wall C; 
on it the box B (which is r ft. 
6 in. high, 2 ft. 4 in. long, 
and r ft. 8 in. deep), stands 
with its bottom away from the 
wall C. The roof D is made 
of boards connecting the box 
B to the wall. The space 
^" between the boxes A and B 
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able for thunderstorm effects. 


To this end we make use 
of an exceedingly soft-working developer, such as the 
following :— 


Water uneren E IO OZ. 
Meto visuose a o navn soa i equ dU 16 gr. 
Sodium sulphite ......................ssues 80 ,, 
Sodium carbonate ...................... ss. 80 ,, 


A drop of 10 per cent. bromide solution may be added to 


each ounce of developer if any tendency to fog is ob- 
served, but it should not be used otherwise. 

This developer, dilute and soft-working, is eminently 
suited to cloud studies; whilst pyro-metol, also well 
diluted, may be used with equal success. 

The methods of combination printing are too well 
known to be described here, though we may refer to 
them on a future occasion. But many cloud studies 
constitute sufficiently good pictures in themselves, pro- 
vided only that they include a sufficiency of foreground 
—not too uninteresting—to justify their existence. 


To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


and the wall is filled up by the door. This consists of a wooden 
frame covered by a layer of brown paper and two layers of 
old curtain. A narrow plank, E, is nailed to the wall; the door slips 
in behind this, and is fastened by a turn-button fixed to the box, B. 

The whole of the dark-room is cevered with brown paper, to 
keep the light from passing through the chinks. A ruby window is 
made in the box B, at L, and a little shelf is fitted in front of this. 
With this shelf it is unnecessary to undulv heat the room by a ruby 
lamp, for a candle on the shelf F, outside the room, gives ample 
illumination. A small sink is fitted at G, with a waste pipe leading 
to pail H, which can be emptied without entering the dark-room, 
as the box <A, which contains the pail, is turned away from the 


wall. K is a water tank standing on the box B, and fitted with 
a pipe to the sink.—Yours, etc., H. MAUDE. 
Chelmsford. 


—— 4 «————— 


Cambridge and District Photographic Club.—The third annual 
exhibition will be held in the Guildhall, Cambridge, from November 
13th to 16th. The judges are Mr. A. Horsley Hinton and Mr. 
H. Snowden Ward. There is to be an East Anglian class, open 
to all residents in Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex and Cambs. Last day 
for receiving entry forms is October 31. Full particulars, etc., 
can be obtained from the secretary, Mr. T. J. Sowdon, Sunny- 
side, Guest Road, Cambridge. 
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T is very evident from the almost innumerable 
formula that are given for toning bromide prints, 
that there is a wide-felt need for more reliable 
methods. Almost every worker has his own pet 

formula, by which he claims that he can arrive at 
certain definite results. But it is a curious fact that 
very often other workers are not able to obtain the same 
results with the same formula, and when I began to 
examine the subject, I soon found that to arrive with 
certainty at any desired tone, it was not sufficient to use 
a certain formula. Various precautions had to be taken 
which made all the difference to the final result. I hope 
in the course of these articles to be able to point out 
the most important factors which will enable anyone to 
arrive at definite results. 

In the fitst place, then, it is no use attempting to 
obtain good colours on.a weak, flat print. The mere 
substitution of any other colour for black must tend in 
itself to still further lessen the contrasts and to make 
the print flatter still, provided, of course, the process is 
not also one of intensification. This, of course, applies 
equally to the toning of printing out paper—we cannot 
get a good tone on P.O.P. by any gold toning bath if 
the print to begin with has not a certain degree of 
vigour. Thus it is necessary to pay special attention 
to the development of bromide prints which are intended 
for toning. The exposure must be such that we shall 
be able to carry on development to its full extent. Over- 
exposure is fatal to good toning by any method, because 
it leads to flat, grey prints. 

Again, it is generally considered that the developing 
agent used has considerable effect on subsequent toning. 
My own experiments only confirm this to a slight extent, 
and I believe too much has been made of this. From 
tests which I made with prints developed with amidol, 
metol-hydroquinone, edinol, and imogen, it would seem 
that it is the vigour and intensity of the print, not any 
inherent quality of the developer, that affects the sub- 
sequent toning. It is perhaps easier to obtain good 
vigorous prints with amidol than any other agent, the 
other developers tending rather to softness, which, as a 
rule, is not favourable to good toning. With care, 
however, it is not difficult to obtain prints of proper 
intensity with any of the developers, and when they are 
so obtained there is no difference, as far as I have 
observed, in the effects of subsequent toning. 

I have found that the various makes of platino- 
bromide paper on the market differ only very slightly 
in the tones they give with the different baths. This 
remark, however, does not apply to gaslight papers, 
which vary to a remarkable degree in their toning 
capacity, so that a process that will give good tones on 
one make of gaslight paper will utterly fail on another. 
Fortunately it is easier with gaslight papers than with 
ordinary bromide paper to modify the tones in the 
process of development itself, which makes subsequent 
toning of gaslight papers not often necessary. 


By J. H. TAYLOR. 


PART I.-BLACH TONES. 


I am afraid that a great number of toning processes 
have been simply handed on from one book to another 
because they give beautiful tones, utterly regardless of 
the fact that in many cases the tones are quite fugitive. 
This is notably the case with uranium toning and with 
many of the mercury and lead baths. In fact, so abso- 
lutely certain is it that a uranium-toned print will fade 
within a very few years, that I personally should never 
dream of using uranium. 

Speaking generally, the following processes may be 
recommended as giving certain results which are lasting 
for, at any rate, many years :— 


For black tones, where from faults of exposure or 
development the print is a weak grey or slaty-blue, re- 
development with a metol developer is the best remedy. 

For sepia tones, the hypo-alum or the ferricyanide- 
sulphide method are the best. 

For warm brown tones, the bichromate-sulphide 
method. 

For purple-black, purple-brown, red, and generally 
for tones such as we get on P.O.P. with gold toning, 
the copper ferricyanide method gives excellent results. 

For blue and green tones, we are almost limited to 
some variation of iron or vanadium baths. 

BLack TONES. 

It need hardly be said that with a good negative and 
proper exposure, almost any of the bromide papers on 
the market will give good black tones, whether we use 
amidol, metol, metol-hydroquinone, rodinal, edinol, or 
imogen. Personally, I prefer amidol when I want a 
brilliant result, and any one of the others for softer 
results, but in reality there is not much difference. In 
using amidol, however, the result will certainly not be 
so good if an old stock solution of sodium sulphite be 
used. There is a very perceptible improvement when 
we use a fresh solution. I have tried keeping the sul- 
phite solution in well stoppered bottles full up to the 
stopper, making the solution with boiled water, but 
even after a single week there is some deterioration. 
With fresh solution, however, if the negative be at all 
suitable for bromide printing, amidol will give first-rate 
black tones. If it should happen that we have got a 
weak, grey print, or, owing to excessive use of bromide 
or forced development, a print with an unpleasant 
greenish or rusty colour, then it may be improved in the 
following way. After fixing and well washing, to 
remove every trace of hypo, it is well to harden the 
print in one-in-twenty solution of alum, and again wash 
and dry. The drying before further treatment certainlv 
tends to better results afterwards. The print should 
next be well soaked in water till quite flaccid, and then 
immersed in the following bath till quite bleached :— 


Potassium bichromate .................... 


IO gr. 
Sulphuric acid «ees edes tese reps besbetec 20 minims. 
Common salt .............. 66000 cece cece 40 gr. 
Water tU om ernst ce MA Hanae, oU GE I OZ. 
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It is next well washed in water till all yellow stain is 
removed, and then redeveloped in an ordinary metol 
developer. "We might use instead of the metol either 
ferrous oxalate or amidol, but perhaps metol gives the 
finest blacks on redeveloping. The print should be left 
in the metol solution for a short time after all visible 
action has ceased to obtain complete reduction of the 
silver, and it is then sufficient to wash and dry. In this 
way not only is the tone of the print much improved, 
but there is a slight amount of intensification. Instead 
of the bichromate bleacher given above, we might use 
potassium ferricyanide with equally good results, or, if 
rather more intensification were desired, mercuric 
chloride or copper bromide, but the tones with the last 
two are not quite as good, and mercury would inter- 
fere if at any future time we wished to obtain colour 
tones. 

Gold toning is sometimes used-to improve the tone 
of bromide prints, but a much stronger bath is required 
than for P.O.P.; for example :— 


Ammonium sulphocyanide ....... vanes IO gr. 
Gold chloride ............................... I gr. 
Water, 10.10 cetus Pes ea coh T I OZ. 


With any of the gold toning baths there is danger of 
getting an unpleasant slaty-blue tint, and the results 
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are often uncertain. A fine warm black may be obtained 
by first bleaching in the mercuric chloride bath, then 
well washing, and toning in an ordinary combined 
toning and fixing bath well diluted. The process, how- 
ever, can hardly be likely to lead to permanent results. 

Fairly good black tones can also be obtained by 
platinum toning, but here again there is some doubt 
about the permanence. If the whole of the silver could 
be removed and replaced by platinum, of course the 
result would be permanent, but unfortunately if this be 
attempted, the tones are not so good, and in any case 
they fall far short of the tones of true platinotype. The 
following bath may be tried for fairly good platinum 
black :— 


Potas. chloroplatinite ..................... 2 gr. 
Nitric: A CI, desto oe eris roce C dee E: 3 minims. 
Mater; TO o outer ee mak ub Lx s sede ss I OZ. 


With this bath a variable amount of silver chloride is 
formed, which ought to be removed by a fresh fixing 
bath to ensure from fading. 

Reviewing all the various methods of obtaining black 
tones on bromide paper, I unhesitatingly give the pre- 
ference to bleaching with bichromate, followed by re- 
development. This method is the most reliable in its 
results, and after it there is less suspicion of want of 
permanence. 


———M4———— 
THE EYES AND THE ARC LIGHT. To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


_ Sig,—In issue of Oct. 8 you note the fact that some men were 
in hospital as a consequence of their eyes being exposed to the 
light of the electric arc used in burning a hole in an armour-plate. 

Even a fraction of a second’s exposure of the naked eyes to an 
arc of any size at close quarters will cause very painful results. At 
first, when the temporary dazzle passes, the eyes feel all right. 
Probably the only effect felt is that, on looking at such an object 
as a chimney-stack against the sky, a species of orange cloud ap- 
pears to drift across the field of vision. The real trouble begins 
when one has retired to rest. One falls asleep, but soon wakens 
with the sensation of red-hot sand in the eyes. It is a sensation, 
experto crede, that is calculated to reduce the nerves of any one to 
shreds unless relieved, for it seems equally impossible to shut the 
eyes or to keep them open. In a bad case the smallest ray of 
light is unbearable. The remedy is the application of a weak solu- 
tion of cocaine, eucaine, or novocaine to the eyes. The following 
formula acts like a charm: 


Cocaine hydrochlorate | ccs. eerie rn raro eoa eto deat 12 gr 

LiNE CHIOHIGE: 2a sixucasgdsanvagerdacarsacueusseecseeriestants Lo» 

Lir. dE l2 Oz. 
Or 

Cocaine hydrochlorate ................ eere 12 gr. 

Rose: water hi cdsieeecincs y Reed SEVA ERA EESE l2 oz 

Boracic acid .......... As much as the water will dissolve 


A little should be applied to the eyes with a soft camel-hair pencil 
until relief is experienced. 

I give these details because, owing to widespread use of electric 
light and power, it is not at all unlikely that some readers ol 
THE A. P. may be in the position to require the remedy I have 
mentioned. I may add that snow-blindness causes similar 
symptoms and yields to the same treatment. What I wonder at 
in the present instance is where the coloured glasses were.—Yours, 


etc., DISTRIBUTION ENGINEER. 


— 4 ———— 


BUCKLED FILMS AND CARBON WRINKLES. 


S1z,—It occurred to me on reading the correspondence in THE 
A. P. of October 8, '* A Dealer on Amateurs," that mv own ex- 
perience re buckled Kodoid plates therein mentioned might be of 
service to your readers. 

Occasionally I have met with this defect, having used Kodoid 
plates for several years, and have found that, in my opinion, it 
proceeds from slight moisture absorbed by the film from some 
source; possibly the card backing of the particular batch may 
Dot have been bone dry. 

On the face of it it appears a serious defect, but the remedy is 
simple and certain. If the buckled films are stored in a warm 
dry place for a few hours after being placed in the dark slides, the 
buckling disappears and the films stretch quite flat and tight. 

Some of your readers, like myself, mav be tyros in the art of 
carbon printing, and possibly have spoilt sheets of tissue in 
wrongly estrmating the exposure. May I offer them a little wrinkle 
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which I have found absolutely reliable for judging the depth to 
carry any carbon print? 

Place a small piece of P.O.P. over the portion of the negative 
occupied by the highest lights and expose, together with the 
actinometer you may be using, until the P.O.P. is printed just the 
depth you want your carbon print to be, and then réad your 
actinometer number. Expose your tissue for this number, and the 
result is a perfect exposure. 

I have often been recommended to select a negative of the same 
apparent density as the one you are printing in carbon, and print 
it in P.O.P. simultaneously with the carbon you wish to time; but 
it seems to me that the method I suggest, judging from the identi- 
cal negative you are going to print from, may be found an im- 
provement. At any rate, it answers admirably with me, and, as 
“Captain Cuttle”? has it, “the barin's of this ’ere lies in the 
application of it."—Yours, etc., EDWIN H. JEFFREY. 


c 


The Hove Camera Club's exhibition will be held at the Hove Town 
Hall, December 11-14. Entries close December 3. This is the 
last of the '*Southern" exhibitions. Pictures are sent free of 
charge between Southampton, Southsea, and Hove, and there are 
cheap rates for entries at all three exhibitions, for which entries a 
special entry form is provided. The Hove judge will be Mr. R. 
Child-Bayley, and he will have at his disposal for awards in the 
open class for prints and lantern slides ten beautiful little French 


plaques, * Salut au Soleil," by G. Dupré. The Hove awards are 
always good, and this one is after the style of the “ Angelus" of 
two years ago. The plaque is reproduced on the entry forms, which 
are now ready, and can be obtained from the hon. secretary. 


Change of Secretary.—Mr. H. D. Saines, 34, Galveston Road, 
East Putney, S.W., is now hon. secretary and treasurer of the 
Wandsworth Camera Club, which has moved to more commodious 
headquarters, Elmsleigh Hall, East Hill. 
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Dr. W. J. S. Lockyer, in Knowledge, treats of the various 
devices for so moving the camera as to secure separate re- 
presentations of the various elements of multiple lightning 
flashes. Considering that the greater number of flashes 
pass betweea the clouds and the earth, as distinguished from 
flashes between cloud and cloud, the desirable motion will, 
in ordinary cases, be a swing on a vertical axis—that is to 
say, a horizontal swing. 


Under these circumstances the easiest and most obvious 
method of moving or swinging the camera will be to hold 
it in the hand and to constantly oscillate it in a horizontal 
sense on a vertical axis. Advantages of this method are its 
readiness and the facility with which the camera may be 
directed towards any promising quarter of the heaveus, 
while the most serious disadvantage is that no just estimate 
of the speed of movement is possible, as the flash may be 
depicted while the movement is at its maximum or close to 
the period of go and return. After referring to various 
methods of and devices for swinging the camera, Dr. 
Lockyer gives a detailed description of a highly satisfac- 
tory arrangement due to Dr. Walter, of Hamburg. 


In arranging the above-mentioned device for photograph- 
ing lightning flashes, Dr. Walter can use any ordinarv 
camera, even a plain hand camera, the peculiarity being in 
the mount or stand. To the bottom of his camera Dr. 
Walter fixes a short hollow axis with a wooden disc fitted to 
the outside. This wooden disc is made to rest on another 
wooden disc of the same size, the solid axis of which passes 
into the hollow axis of the first-mentioned disc. ‘Ihe 
camera in this manner can be rotated with respect to the 
lower solid axis, the only resistance to be overcome being 
that of the friction between the surfaces of the discs. Now, 


4 By Themas Bolas FCS-F.IC. 
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the lower axis is operated by clockwork, and the speed of 
rotation can be accelerated or retarded at will. By starting 
the clockwork the camera is made to complete a series of 
rotations, but in order that no time should be wasted by the 
camera pointing in directions in which the lightning flashes 
are not occurring, the operator stands by the instrument and 
intermittently pushes back the camera in the opposite direc- 
tion to which it is moving. Thus the lens is made to con- 
tinually sweep the desired field of view at either a slow or 
fast speed. This method leaves nothing to be desired as 
regards results, and if the speed of motion is known, the 
record has a definite scientific value, as showing the rate of 
sequence of the flashes. 

By using two cameras of the kind above described, 
working them on the principle of the nephograph, it might 
be possible to locate the flash, and at the same time 
determine the intervals between the successive discharges, 
but this would involve synchronous movement of both 
cameras, a quite easy matter by the use of an electrical de- 
vice for pushing both back simultaneously. 


Colloidal silver, according to Nicola Castoro (Jour. Ch. 
Soc., September, 1907, p. 684 of abstracts relating to inor- 
ganic chemistry), may be readily prepared by boiling 
ammoniacal silver nitrate solution with acraldehyde and a 
small quantity of gelatin solution. In this way, concen- 
trated solutions of colloidal silver, having the colour of bro- 
mine, may be prepared. These solutions may be kept for 
years without losing their properties or changing their 
colour. The photographer who tries the above-mentioned 
experiment will at once see that there is likely to be a close 
relation between colloidal silver and dichroic fog; indeed, 
this was suggested by Plener over twenty vears ago. 


m Dee Ne NN ll SI ur el Na Nt Nan Ima IU INT Ses ue T suu Su gt Ng Me De RIRs ST 


Test for the Polish of a Lens. 

This, according to Photographische Industrie (September 11, p. 
1091), should, when practicable, be made with each glass 
singly, that is to say uncemented. The glass is carefully cleaned, 
then finally washed with distilled water, and dried with a soft 
or gritless leather. A candle flame is set up before a dead black 
background (as, for example, cotton velvet), and the lens is held 
in front of the candle; when the oblique light will illuminate anv 
roughness and make it easily recognisable. A test of this kind 
should, among others, be made in respect to any second-hand 
lens the purchase of which is entertained, old lenses being some- 
times of quite trivial value owing to corrosion, even ‘if satisfac- 
tory in other respects. 


Ferricyanide Toning Bath. 

Dr. Sedlazeck has notablv added to our stock of knowledge 
regarding toning baths of the ferricyanide class, and we may 
quote one of his more recent formule from the Revue de la 
Photographie. As regards the toning of prints to a brown by 
uranium, the author, instead of using the nitrate of uranium 
and ferricyanide in equal quantity, doubles the former, and he 
adds an oxalate, a tartrate or citrate, this addition bringing 
about a more even and definite action by forming a stable 
double salt. His toning bath for uranium brown consists of— 


Nitrate of uranium solution, to per cent. ...... §0 C.C. 
Ferricyanide of potassium solution, ro percent. 25 c.c. 
Oxalate of potassium solution, 10 per cent. ... 50 c.c 
Hvdrochloric acid, ro per cent. strength ...... IO C.C 
Water ione opted iban oe PRU E dels cae 1,000 C.C 


Without the oxalate two reactions appear to take place: (1) The 
chemical change of the silver image; (2) a surface deposition of 
uranium ferrocyanide by an actioa comparable to physical in- 
tensification. 


Development with Pyrocatechin. 

Herr Weisermel considers this subject in the Photographische 
Mitteilungen (No. 19, 1907, p. 450), and as one notable advan- 
tage he claims that the activity of the developer alters very little 
under changes of temperature. The following is the composition 
recommeaded for negative plates :— 


] Water ene erbe DE dr s cad da ee Hn 20 C.C. 
Pyrocatechli «21i eor secrete rods 4.5 grammes 
Pe WATER Lasecdate diuine ut ptus dina 30 c.c. 


Caustic soda 5.5 grammes 


For useadd from five to six drops, or more, of each stock solution 
to 40 c.c. of water. 


A Safe Light for Autcchrome and Other Work. 


A method employed by M. Trutat (Photo-Revue) of making safe 
light panes for the dark-room lamp is worth attention. Two 
gelatino-bromide plates are soaked in the usual “hypo” bath 
until the silver bromide is thoroughly removed, after which the 
plates are washed in the usual way. One is now soaked for 
fifteen minutes in a solution of methyl violet, 4 grammes ; water, 
1,000 grammes ; and the other plate is soaked for fifteen minutes 
in a solution made by dissolving 6 grammes tartrazine in 1,000 
c.c. of water. When the stained plates are dry they are placed 
together film to film, and the-edves are bov-d together. 


e*06090202922980985»60920922«4029299599€ 
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COLOUR IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Under this heading we shall, as occasion demands, keep our readers advised of anything new in connection 


with Colour in 


Simplification in Autochrome Work, and Local Intensi- 
fication. 


M. Gravier contributes an article of considerable interest 
to the Bulletin of the French Photographic Society, the 
essence of this article being a mention oF the fact that instead 
of taking the exposed plates through the long series of treat- 
ments recommended by MM. Lumiere, he stops short after 
having removed the silver which is reduced during the first 
development. Under these circumstances no fixing is 
required, as the film contains nothing but the reverse or 
positive, consisting of silver bromide; indeed, fixing at this 
stage would result in a complete disappearance of the image. 
The reverse or positive of silver bromide which remains after 
treatment in the acid permanganate bath is found by M. 
Gravier to ordinarily be quite dense enough; indeed, he finds 
that he obtains quite remarkably true colours by arresting 
the process at the stage mentioned, and after the Auto- 
carome is dry any required local intensification may be done 
aiter the fashion of retouching, by the application with a 
brush of some developer that does not oxidise very rapidly, 
adurol-metol, for example. When this is done, the plate 
should be once more washed. 

In carrying out his simplified method, M. Gravier adds the 
sulphuric acid to the potassium permanganate immediately 
before use, and the C solution thus made is allowed to act 
until the plate is thoroughly cleared. Then, after a short 
washing, the heliochrome is immersed for about a minute 
in a weak acid sulphite bath, which removes all traces of 
manganese. The strength of this acid sulphite bath is 2 c.c. 
of commercial acid sulphite solution and 100 c.c. of water. 
A final washing is necessary, after which the plate may be 
varnished, if there is to be no retouching or local treatment 
with a developing agent. As varnish, M. Gravier uses a 
much weaker solution of gum dammar in benzene than is 
recommended by MM. Lumière, viz., 4 grammes of dammar 
in 50 c.c. of benzene. 


Frames for Autochromes. 


From Mr. Jonathan Fallowfield we have received one of 
his newly introduced frames for Autochromes, the moulding 
being plain oak about an inch wide, and the construction as 
shown by the accompanying illustration, one end pulling off. 
The Autochrome being placed 
in position, the end of the 
frame is pushed in, and may 
be fastened with fish glue, 
veneer pins, or small screws. 
Each frame is accompanied 
| by two screw hooks, which 
f| can be attached to side or end 
as required. There is a full 
assortment, both for English 
| and French plates, and the 
prices are moderate, com- 
mencing with 4s. per dozen for 
quarter-plate size. 


Instruments for Comparing 
Colours. The Tintometer. 


Degrees of colour corre- 
spondence, not only as far as 
tint is concerned, but also as 
regards degrees of luminosity, 
or the ‘‘ admixture of black- 

€ ness," as it has been termed, 
should, when practicable, be referred to some standard, even 
if approximate. Several simple and easily used instruments 
have been devised, these being ordinarily arrangements bv 
which two tubes or channels can be simultaneously looked 
into, and so a side by side comparison can be readily made. 
Of the various instruments of this kind, one of the older 
forms is the chromometer of Wilson, made about fifty years 
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ago by How of Foster Lane, this having an eyepiece con- 
sisting of two rhomboidal doubly reflecting prisms, and 
giving a circular field of view, the two halves of which corre- 
spond to two tubes or channels about an inch and a half 
apart. This arrangement gives ample room for glass-ended 
cylinders containing liquids, and also allows of the comparing 
of coloured surfaces, in the case of large surfaces or objects, 
as by slightly altering the set of the prisms it becomes easy 
to make the visual axis diverge within considerable limits. 
A modern apparatus of a comparable kind is Mr. Lovibond's 
Tintometer, an instrument now obtainable from the regular 
dealers in laboratory furnishings. In connection with the 
Tintometer Mr. Lovibond has carefully worked out a system 
of test glasses or trial glasses, with three “reconstructive ” 
colours, red, yellow and blue, these test glasses being 465 
in number, or 155 for each colour. By the use of these test 
glasses in one axis of the instrument, delicate measurements 
can be made of colours by transmission or reflection. Thus 
a flour merchant or a whisky merchant may test and record 
the tint of every purchase, and this so accurately as to make 
the record a sufficient guide in the buying or selling or 
classification of future consignments. Further, any sample 
of coloured glass as used by the artist in stained glass win- 
dows may be matched with a combination of the test glasses, 
and its colour put on record. 


The Practical Standpoint. 


If considered from the standpoint of the *''highest ” 
science, grave faults may be found with Mr. Lovibond's 
system of chromatics, but it is questionable whether the 
present state of our knowledge would allow of the formula- 
tion of any better system than that of Mr. Lovibond, or any- 
thing to equal it from the point of view of practical utility. 


Arbitrary Colour Standards. 


Mr. Lovibond's standards are arbitrary, as indeed are 
almost all standards, but the difficulties of formulating more 
“ scientific" standards for general or popular use are pro- 
bably insurmountable at the present moment. Considering 
that Mr. Lovibond has so laboriously constructed his 
standards, it appears to be a matter of public interest that thev 
should not be lost. Recognition by the Board of Trade, and 
deposition of a set of 465 glasses would prevent this loss. 
Mr. Lovibond, who is a brewer by occupation, is an 
enthusiast in the matter of colour record, and during the 
past twenty-five years he has worked in the spirit of an 
enthusiast. Certainly Mr. Lovibond sells his apparatus and 
standard glasses, but in this matter he cannot be looked on 
as a professional but rather as amateur who, even if he sells, 
must on the whole be out of pocket. “The Colour 
Laboratories, Salisbury," is a sufficient address for Mr. T. 
W. Lovibond. 


Colour Estimation of Hemoglobin. 


We need not remind our readers that the colouring matter 
of the blood is the carrier of oxygen through the system, 
and by the agency of the colouring matter the ‘‘ combus- 
tion " which produces the animal heat is diffused all through 
the system, instead of being concentrated in one place, the 
lungs for example. Hence the colouring matter of the blood 
is almost a key to vitality, and the pathologist often counts 
or estimates the red corpuscles in a given patch of blood, as 
an aid to his diagnosis. Mr. Lovibond dissolves the red 
corpuscules, and measures the colour by his tintometer, and 
in the Evening News of August 29th last there is a concise 
illustrated account of this method. 


A Booklet on Autochromy. 


Instructions for the new Autochrome process are now 
obtainable at the small cost of twopence, in a booklet bv 
two thoroughly competent and successful earlv workers of 
the method, Mr. George E. Brown and Mr. C. Welborne 
Piper. Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., are agents for the sale 
of this timely production. 
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THE “ENSIGN” ANASTIGMAT 


URING the month of October Houghtons, Ltd., of 88, High 

Holborn, are making a remarkably generous offer to the 
photographic world in connection with their ‘“‘ Ensign" anastig- 
mat lens and “ Koilos” shutter, being willing to make a great 
reduction from the list price. 

A few words about the lens and the shutter in question before 
we disclose the offer which Houghtons, Ltd., are making. The 
* Ensign" anastigmat is guaranteed to be of the highest merit 
and to yield results equal to those obiained by the finest anastig- 
mats on the market. The lenses are obtainable in two foci, those 


I Y 


working at F/s5.8 and those working at F/7.7. They are suitable 
for all-round work, and are so constructed that the half combina- 
tion can be used: the front and back of a 74 in. complete lens 
being 11 in. and 13% in. respectively. Each lens is therefore 
available to take pictures giving three different aspects of the same 
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LENS—-A REMARHADBLE OFFER. 


subject, a very great convenience to the pictorial photographer, 
and rendering possible subjects beyond the power of the complete 
lens to deal with satisfactorily. The ‘‘ Ensign” anastigmat has 
excellent marginal definition, no oblique spherical aberration, but 
its illumination is even all over the field, and its circle of illumina- 
tion large, so that advantage can be taken of the rising and falling 
front without cutting off. Owing to certain improvements in lens 
construction, this instrument can be sold at a much lower figure 
than many of the high-class anastigmats. 

The “ Koilos"' Sector shutter is recommended for use with the 
“Ensign” anastigmat. It is a great improvement upon the old 
type of shutter sold under the name, and it has all the best fea- 
tures of the Sector pattern, such as exact and soundless working— 
only one speed indicator to adjust, a very important point in rapid 
work—it is compact and free from vibration; it claims to admit 
one-third more light than any other system; the shutter has no 
unnecessary thickness, being, e.g., in the No. 1 shutter, only 36 
thick. Many other advantages attach to this fine shutter, than 
which the amateur could wish no better. 

Now what is the offer which Houghtons, Ltd., make in rela- 
tion to their "Ensign" anastigmat and “Koilos” shutter? 
The catalogue price of, say, a No. o quarter-plate anastigmat, 
working at F/5.8, in aluminium mount and with iris. diaphragm, 
is £2 12s. 6d. This during October will be £2 2s., or same lens 
in * Koilos" shutter (Z4 12s. 6d. catalogue price) during October 
£3, and other lenses of the series in proportion. In Series II. a 
quarter-plate lens is Z1 17s. 6d.; during October it is offered at 
£1 10s. With “ Koilos " shutter the catalogue price is £3 17s. 6d. ; 
during October £2 10s. 

This fine offer should certainly be taken advantage of, and if 
further details are needed, we recommend our readers to consult 
their dealers, or, if necessary, to write to the firm direct at the 
above address. It must be understood that this offer absolutely 
ends with the last day of October. After October 31 the prices 
are as per catalogue. 


—— $4———— 


THOMAS ILLINGWORTH AND CO.'S 
IVORY MATT BROMIDE PAPER. 


HOMAS ILLINGWORTH AND CO., of Willesden Junc- 

tion, London, N.W., are bringing out a new bromide paper, 
to be called “Ivory Matt," which possesses an exceedingly fine 
and delicate matt surface, giving fine detail, and especially suit- 
able to small heads. 

The exposure for the paper with an average negative at 2 ft. 
from a fishtail burner is about 1$ sec., and though exposure may 
be made to daylight, it is not to be recommended unless the nega- 
tive be a very dense one. The firm recommend that the time of 
exposure be never less than 10 or 15 seconds; but that the print- 
ing frame be approached nearer or held further off according to 
the density or thinness of the negative. 

The exposed paper is to be immersed in water before develop- 
ment. Any ordinary developer may be employed, but the follow- 
ing are recommended by the makers :— 


Amidol .............. so gr.  Metol .............-. 45 gr 

Sulphite soda ...... 600 ,, Hydroquinone ..... 20 ,, 

Bromide of pot. ... 10 5, Sulphite soda ...... 450 5, 

Water ...........- 20 Oz Bromide of pot.... 10 ,, 
Carbonate of 

potash ............ 100 ,, 

Water ^ edere 20 oz 


We found that rodinal, 1 in 100, acted very well with the paper. 

The fixing bath should be of the strength 5 oz. to 20 oz. of 
water. Both in the prints which we obtained ourselves, and in the 
specimens sent out by Messrs. Illingworth, the fine quality of this 
paper is apparent. Though matt in surface, it has wonderful 
brilliancy, and the detail is excellent, prints on it being quite suit- 
able for reproduction, and possessing a fine luminosity in the 
shadows. 

It may be mentioned that “Ivory Matt Bromide” gives an ex- 
cellent brown tone with the sulphide toning bath. 

The prices of the paper are the same as the other brands by the 
same firm, being the generally accepted standard of price for 


bromide according to size. 
———t $^ 


Messrs. A. E. Staley and Co., 19, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, 
ask us to note that they have now a supply of Lumiere Autochrome 
plates in quarter-plate English, and 9 by 12 cm. Continental sizes, 
also screens and sets of chemicals. 


IN ART AT THE WHITE- 


CHAPEL GALLERY. 


HE series of most interesting art exhibitions being held at the 
Art Gallery, Whitechapel High Street, is now represented 
by one called ‘‘ Animals in Art," and we venture to think that it is 
by no means the least interesting to the general public, and certainly 
one of the most useful to the photographer. Some time ago we 
endeavoured in a short series of articles to deal with the part played 
by animals, according to their kind and the sort of country they 
are to be found in, in the pictures of the landscape photographer, 
but here we have in small compass a fine collection of pictures by 
the best artists of all time, which should be object lessons of the 
greatest moment to the student of landscape—here we can see how 
animals have been used in landscape art, how they have helped 
composition or accentuated feeling, and a visit to the gallery, note- 
book in hand, should be very illuminating. 

The exhibition will remain open for the months of October and 
November, while lectures on the subject of ** Animals in Art" will 
be given on certain evenings, and a list of dates can be procured 
from the curator at the Gallery. 

————$ e 

Barnet Bromide, etc.—Messrs. Elliott and Sons have put into 
circulation an ein ely nicely arranged and well executed booklet 
describing the Barnet Bromide and Oyster-Shell gaslight papers, 
and giving full and clear directions for printing. It is appropriately 
illustrated, and should make easy the way of the novice to whom 
bromide and similar processes are entirely new. It is given away, 
and may be had from the usual dealers, or direct from Elliott and 
Sons, Ltd., Barnet, Herts, on receipt of stamp. 

Photographic Competitions.—Mr. P. H. Davies, photographic 
chemist, of March, announces a competition for amateurs, in which 
cash prizes are offered. Mr. A. Horsley Hinton will act as judge, 
and the competition closes December 1. 

A correspondent has a fine series of negatives of natives and' 
scenes in New Zealand, taken twenty years ago. They are in ex- 
cellent condition, and he wishes to meet with someone to whom he 
may dispose of them. We shall be pleased to forward any letter 
sent to us addressed ‘‘ New Zealand." 

‘* Photo-Miniature."—The two latest additions to the “ Photo- 
Miniature? series are excellent. No. 81 has for its subjects Ozo- 
brome Printing, Kallitype, and Blue-print Process. No. 82 deals 
with the Modern Dark-room, Pinhole Photography, and Colour 


Photography. 


ANIMALS 


October 22, 1907. 
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Gelatine Films for Three-colour Work. 


I am going to make some lantern slides by the three-colour 
process—three bichromated-gelatine positives, one on glass 
and two on celluloid films. As I have a large number of 
quarter-plate and other sizes of film negatives (relics of by- 
gone days) I should like to utilise these as much as possible, 
but anticipate great difficulty in regelatining limp celluloid, 
as I have never done any gelatining at all, not even on 
glass. I shall be glad, therefore, if you can tell me (1) of 
a simple method of removing the silver image and leaving 
pure gelatine. (2) Will the hypo-ferricyanide reducer do? 
If so, can it be used very strong to act quickly? (3) What 
treatment to remove  intensified images? (4) Ditto 
for faded negatives, chiefly crystallisation of hypo due to 
bad washing? C. Hes: 


(1) Make the following solution :— 


Potassium iodide ................. eene n 4 oz. 
Water — ueteri eese euam e sede Kobe tone M dela lox IO OZ 
Iodine in flakes ................ eee ener nen q.s. 


The iodine should be added, a little at a time, until the solution 
has absorbed about 30 to 40 grains. Immerse the film until the 
image is entirely bleached (to a yellowish tint) right through 
to the front, leaving it in the solution for some minutes after that 
stage is apparently reached. Then refix in a clean hypo bath 
and wash thoroughly. (2) It could certainly be used strong, and 
would work quickly, but might cause some trouble in the after 
processes ; at any rate, it would be interesting to try it. (3) The 
same precisely. (4) They would probably release their gelutine 
upon wetting them, so would be useless. 


Black Stain for Laboratory Tables, etc. 


Would you kindly let me know the proper way of painting 
all wood implements of the dark-room (table, boards, etc.) 
in black which will resist acids? I heard of a treatment 
of the woodwork with a solution of bichromate, which gives 
the final black coating the desired property, but I do not 
remember it. M. v. D. B. 


We do not know a formula of that kind that would be suitable. 


The following is the best for the purpose, and is due to Dr. 
Julius Hortman :— 


A.—Copper sulphate .......... eH 125 gm. 
Potassium chlorate .............. ee 125 gm. 
Water ..eeeeelÀ nennen ementi 1,000 gm 

Boil until solution takes place. 

B.—Aniline chloride ................... een 150 gm 

Water ...ccccsccsccccccctceccccrssencescsscssesaeerenseres 1,000 gm 
Or, if more readily procurable, 

B.—Aniline oil ............ eene ne 120 gm 
Hydrochloric acid ............ en 180 gm 
Water ...eeeecnn ennt het teneas enne nnn 1,000 gm 


Apply two coats of A while it is hot, and the second coat as 
soon as the first is dry. Then apply two coats of B, and allow 
the wood to thoroughly dry. Next apply a coat of raw linseed 


oil, using a cloth instead of a brush, so as to get a very spare 
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coating. The desired moderate polish is next obtained by 
rubbing in the oil. The treatment with the oil partly brings 
out the deep black colour; but it does not appear in its full 
beauty until the wood has been thoroughly washed with hot 
soapsuds, which removes the surplus chemicals and leaves a 
lasting ebony stain peculiarly suited to the purpose. 


Powder ('' Dusting-on ’’) Process. 


For several years I have been a reader of THE A.P., and 
have derived much pleasure from it. I wish to try the 
* dusting-on"' process, and should be pleased if you will 
give me a reliable recipe for using on paper—if possible one 
that will keep. The Vanguard Co. supply such in their 
two solutions, ‘‘Organifier’’ and *''Sensitiser." Also (2) 
what is the best way of applying the powder? (3) Is there 
any method of “ controlling" the image? J. A. H. 


(1) It cannot be used directly upon paper, but must be trans- 
ferred from glass. (2) With a tuft of cotton wool or a camel 
mop. The Vanguard Co. also publish a sheet of instructions, 
which they would probably send gratis for a stamp. (3) Cer- 
tainly (if the exposure is correct), it can be controlled by 
applying more or less powder, or different coloured powders, 
where required. If the exposure is incorrect (anything more 
than very slight under or over exposure) no control could be 
exerted satisfactorily. 


Cheap Backgrounds. 


(1) Can you inform me the best and cheapest material for 
covering wooden frames for backgrounds, both for indoor and 


outdoor work, and the best place to purchase same. Can I 
get a suitable background paint ready made? F.. C..S. 
(1) Unbleached sheeting, obtainable from all drapers. The 


simplest and cheapest way would be to paint it with Kalko, sold 
by the Vanguard Co. in five tints at 1s. each, plus postage. 


Picture Framing. 


(2) Please inform me the best book on how to make picture 
frames, for amateurs. F. C. S. 


(2) “ Mounts and Frames," post free 1s. ad. 


Bromide,and its Effect on Factor Numbers. 


I am puzzled as to the effect of bromide of potass in pyro- 
soda developer. Hitherto, I thought that it restrained, and 
therefore made the time for development longer, but, looking 
recently at a book which gave development factors, I see that 
the factor is smaller, and so time for development shorter, 
when bromide used, and I cannot understand why it should 
be. I would therefore put the following queries: (1) Does 
bromide of potass in pyro-soda development necessitate a longer 
time for development? (2) If it shortens the time, I would 
like to knew how the restrainer can have such an e" it 

e Ml. 


(1) Yes. (2) It does not do so; it merely reduces the factor be- 
cause it greatly lengthens the time of appearance. A very rapid 
developer has a longer factor number because the image appears so 
much quicker. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF IRELAND. 


ii opening meeting of the session was held at 35, Molesworth 
Street, Dublin, on Friday, October 11, Mr. Hugh Pollock, B.L., 
president, in the chair. After tea had been partaken of, the presi- 
dent delivered a lecture, in which he took for his subject “ Trials 
with a Screen." He described the effect a yellow screen in front 
of the lens had in conjunction with colour-sensitive plates in render- 
ing the true values of tone and colour, and mentioned that he 
personally found he got the best results with a " seven-times ” 
screen, but stated that there was no hard and fast rule, and that, 
like a great many other things in life, the whole thing was a com- 
promise. When he took the matter up first he wrote to the makers 
of the plate he had always used, and they said thev had the very 
thing for him, and recommended the Allochrome plate. He exposed 
a plate very carefully and, in accordance with the instructions, de- 
veloped it for a number of minutes, keeping it covered up and 
without looking at it. The result, as shown on the screen, was a 
complete failure. He sent it back to the makers, and they agreed 
there was something wrong, and told him to give a shorter exposure 
and develop quicker. He then exposed and developed six plates, 
and the results were such that he threw them all out of the window 


and made up a developer himself, in which the main ingredient 
was cold water; the resulting negatives were a distinct improvement. 
As a result of his experience, he found that unless an extremely 
rapid plate were used there was no necessity to cover it up, and, as 
regards exposure, he found it far better to over than under expose, 
as under-exposure there was no cure for. The lecturer showed a 
number of slides illustrating the advantages to be derived from the 
use of a screen. 

Mr. Jas. Ruthven, in opening a discussion on the lecture, thought a 
* seven-times " screen, as advised by the president, was too much, 
and was of opinion that a three or four times gave better results. Mr. 
Victor E. Smyth agreed with Mr. Ruthven; he thought a five or 
three times screen would do more satisfactory work. In photo- 
graphv there must always be a compromise, and he thought it 
would be best arrived at by moderation with regard to the use of a 
screen. He did not believe in backing, especially with ortho- 
chromatic plates, for the reason that the light must be very yellow 
when it reaches the film, and its propensity for doing injury in the 
wav of halation after it passes to the back of the plate and back 
again must be very little. 


South Suburban Photographic Society.—‘‘ Points for Picture- 
Makers" was the title of a recent lecture given before the society 
by Mr. H. Snowden Ward. The old symbolists, he said, held that 
the perpendicular line represented virility, energy, strength, move- 
ment; the horizontal line quiescence, calm, repose. So, if a pic- 
torialist wanted to make the most of a scene suggesting action, 
motion, strength, it was advisable to use the upright picture; em- 
ploying the horizontal form where it was desired to suggest repose. 
The pointed church spire, and the squat, square church tower were 
graphically used to illustrate this point. Discussing and illustrating 
the various arrangements of line and mass in a picture, some 
obviously pictorial and some the reverse, he suggested that for 
some reason, which he left it to his hearers to explain, a picture 1s 
more effective, and more likely to be accepted at an exhibition, if 
the principal object of interest 1s placed on the right of the canvas 
than if it happens to be placed on the left. 


South London Photographic Society.—Mr. Harold Baker's lec- 
ture on Portraiture was read by the hon. secretary before the 
above society at its last meeting, some useful hints being given 
to those interested in this important branch of photographic art. 
The choice of background had the first consideration. <A 
light background will make the features look comparatively dark, 
while a dark one will give the face more relief, and show 
comparatively light. Photographers having only one back- 
ground can make it appear lighter or darker by turning it to or 
from the light. The position of camera is important, Mr. Baker 
advising it to be placed a little above the sitter, and slightly tilted 
down; by this means exaggeration of the size of nostrils is sup- 
pressed. Position of hands is also important; these should be 
turned edgeways to the camera wherever possible. Full exposure 
should always be given; a negative, even slightly fogged by over- 
exposure, is preferable to an under-exposed one, which, in Mr. 
Baker's opinion, is useless. A number of fine examples of Mr. 
Baker’s own work, illustrating various points noted in the lecture, 
were shown on the screen and much admired. 


Dumfries and Maxwelltown Photographic Association.—The 
second annual exhibition was opened on the roth inst. in St. 
George's Halls, Dumfries, by Mr. H. S. Gladstone, of Capenoch, 
honorary president of the society. The exhibition lasted till the 
end of the week, and proved most successful. In the open classes 
some very fine work was sent in, Dan Dunlop, Motherwell, carrying 
off the handsome large silver plaque with “The Old Professor," 
which was adjudged the best picture shown. 


Chiswick Camera Club.—The eleventh annual general meeting 
was held on the oth inst. at the town-hall, Chiswick. The prin- 
cipal feature of the evening was the presentation of the medals 
won at the last exhibition, the winners being H. Hucklebridge, 
silver medal for best collective exhibit, and bronze medals for land- 
scape and still life; G. D. Fowle, bronze medal for portraiture ; 
C. H. Marriott, bronze medal for architecture; W. E. Walker, 
bronze medal for lantern slides; A. E. Biscoe, bronze medal for 
the best picture in class open to residents of Chiswick and neigh- 
bourhood who were not members of the club. An instructive and 
interesting syllabus was presented, most of the demonstrations 
being undertaken bv members of the club, and a scheme was 
brought forward by which some of the members of the club have 
agreed to give information or assistance when required upon par- 
ticular subjects. 


Rochdale Photographic Society.—The membership of the Roch- 
dale Photographic Society having largely increased, extra room 
accommodation has been secured. On Wednesday evening Alder- 
man J. R. Heape, J.P., gave an interesting lecture on “ Colour 
Photography," with demonstrations. Mr. Heape showed a number 
of plates he had exposed with capital results. 


Southampton Camera Club issues to members a neat little year- 
book, containing a list of members, winter programme, rules, and 
some useful information, and there are blank pages for notes, and 
others suitably ruled for exposure notes. The society appears to be 
in a flourishing condition, and at its forthcoming exhibition. will 
include an invitation section of work by front-rank pictorialists. 


Rugby Photographic Society.—The exhibition will be held in the 
Benn Buildings, Rugby, from November 12 to 16, and a large entry 
is anticipated. The committee have decided to purchase pictures 
from the exhibits to award as prizes. Entries close October 29, 
and forms and prospectuses may be obtained from the hon. sec., 
Mr. R. II. Myers, 13, Bridget Street, Rugby. 
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NOTES AND 


N Saturday last the two great London 
photographic exhibitions closed their 
doors. The Royal has had a record 
attendance, but this is, of course, partly 
due to the sensational birth of the Auto- 
chrome process. The number of pictures 

sold has not been great, rather less than ten per cent. 
of the total exhibits in the pictorial section. Out of 
this small number the pretty little ‘‘ Studying the 
Nude ’’ was the most popular, no less than four copies 
having been sold up to Monday, 21st; Mr. Schón's 
" Dingy London "' taking the second place, with three 
copies sold. Certainly pictorial photography does not 
come within the field of living-wage professions, as yet. 
As far as the buying public are concerned, the oil-print- 
ing process was exceedingly popular. 
© S mop 


At the Salon the warm, fine weather during the first 
few weeks of the exhibition seemed to have kept 
visitors away. Latterly the attendance has been most 
satisfactory. Rather more than ten per cent. of the 
pictures have found purchasers. The note struck by 
this year's Salon is one of genuine pictorial merit, with 
the inclusion of but few pictures that may be classed as 
sensational or outré. The absence of much of the 
representative American and German work is to be 
deprecated; but this absence certainly shows that the 
English school of pictorial photography is strong 
enough to rise to the occasion and fill the Salon with 
works of more than average merit. 

e & & 

Owing to pressure on space we are compelled to 
hold over until next week the second part of Mr. J. H. 
Taylor's article on ‘‘ Toning Bromide Prints." The 
first part was published in last week’s issue, and dealt 
with ‘‘ Black Tones.” 

eos Q 

So various are the branches of technical instruction 
connected with the Regent Street Polytechnic that about 
fourteen reunion meetings, inaugurating the sessions, 
take place every autumn. It is safe to say that no 
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branch is more healthy and vigorous than that which 
is concerned with photography and photo-engraving. 
On October 15 the Large Hall was filled with students, 
past and present, representing only a tithe of the eight 
or nine thousand who have gone through the courses in 
photography during the last quarter of a century. The 
directors of the Polytechnic fully recognise the value of 
the work done by Mr. Howard Farmer, Mr. C. H. 
Hewitt, and their colleagues; and next year, when the 
Polytechnic rebuilding scheme, to which the Govern- 
ment has made a generous grant, is completed, better 
provision will be made for photographic instruction. 
Mr. Robert Mitchell, Director of Education, claimed 
that the Poly technic had done a great deal to 
'* Anglicise ” photography, to rescue the profession 
from being mainly in the hands of foreigners, as it was 
twenty-five years ago, and to train up British workers 
equal to their Continental rivals in technical skill. The 
most original of the plans for the winter’s work is the 
chartering of a vessel to run up and down the Thames 
below Westminster, in order to afford students, par- 
ticularly those who are training for press work, the 
opportunity of doing direct work out of doors in the 
daytime. 6 eoe 


Readers of the World's Work for last month were 
doubtless much interested in some dozen pages on 
‘‘ The Camera’s Part in Making Current Literature,” 
these pages being fully illustrated with remarkable 
photographs, some of which fully bear out the dictum 
of the author (Mr. A. W. Page), that photography 
may on occasion be a perverter of the truth in a quite 
pronounced sense of the term; but as evidence of 
sophistication, the author, in speaking of one particular 
photograph, says: ‘‘ When a T-square was brought into 
use, one of the sun’s rays was found to be crooked! "' 
It is not easy to conjecture how a solar ray, as such, 
could be depicted by the camera; further, a sun’s ray is 
usually crooked, the ray being only straight when the 
medium is homogeneous, or when no obstruction causes 
diffraction. Crookedness is usual or normal: indeed, 
all photography depends on various ways of making 
light ravs crooked. 
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AN EVENING IN WHITECHAPEL. Teaching the Young Artistic Idea to Shoot. 


I T was a typical East-end audience. The men, young Jews most 

of them, had gathered at the Whitechapel Art Gallery to the 
number of two or three hundred to listen to a lecture dealing with 
art and photography. The lecturer, Dr. Leonard Hill, did not 
make the mistake of supposing that because his audience was an 
East-end one therefore it was uncritical. Successive exhibitions at 
this gallery, initiated by Canon Barnett and others, have not been 
without their effect in fostering a love of beauty in the population 
at its doors. 

Nevertheless, it is not easy to talk, as Dr. Hill did, about focus- 
sing, light and shade, composition, the possibilities of faking, and 
so forth, to a non-technical audience. He developed his subject 
in an interesting way by showing indifferent photographs—the sort 
of “ likenesses ” that still have a wide popularity—contrasted with 
similar subjects artistically rendered. One such was the picture of 
a girl, posed as a third-rate photographer would pose her, stiff and 
straight, without grace or animation, and with the conventiona. 
studio properties in the background. Then the defects of such a 
composition were pointed out to the audience. Another example 
showed the unhappy effect gained by attempting to represent 
arrested motion in a photograph. A third was an instance of wrong 
lighting—a view of a man feeding a kangaroo, in which the light 
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Few remarks of recent days are more depressing than that ex- 
pressed by no less an authority than the President of the R.P.S., to 
the effect that as regards photographic pictorial portraiture we have 
made little or no advance during the past sixty-five years. In other 
words, before the society was founded, D. O. Hill produced zs- 
thetically presented likenesses of his contemporaries, some of which 
to this day remain unexcelled. Enormous improvements in pro- 
cesses and in apparatus have been trumpeted almost week by week 
for fifty years, but art—the art of refined expression of nature—has 
not improved fari passu. So that the president was impelled to 
say that it was to the individual rather than the photographic pro- 
cesses that he looked for the further progress of pictorialism. Of 
the immortals who are worthy of remembrance besides Hill, only 
three were forthcoming, viz., Rejlander, Robinson, and Mrs. 
Cameron. 


A Stepping Stone. 


Just in the very nick of time, to prove that one may after all look 
to improvements in processes for better art photography, comes the 
weighty testimony of the oil printing process, which has flooded 
the exhibitions with prints that certainly would be, broadly speak- 
ing, impossible without its aid. Men who have for years past been 
vainly striving with boiled bromide, stewed gaslight, cold platino- 
type, hot japine, and iced gum, to get into the R.P.S. exhibition, 
have to their own wonderment and delight attained their ambi- 
tions by means of “le procédé Rawlins.” One of the most suc- 
cessful exponents of this novel power has frankly avowed 
that it is the process and not the person which makes all the 
difference in the world between his exhibition work of this and of 
last year. At the same time, not only are these productions some- 
thing more or less than photographs, but an exhibitor confesses 
that his best exhibition print is totally unlike the scene which he 
photographed. If, as I hear, Mons. Demachy took three months 
of arduous study to learn oil printing, many of our photographic 
dilettanti will have to find some less exigéant pastime than pic- 
torialism. Why not Diabolo? 


Devious Experiments. 

An amateur who has achieved almost the premier position for 
his fruit and flower pieces recently explained to me how he did 
it His methods were both mixed and doubtful in character. The 
most valuable were those which contravened the dogmas of the 
snippet technicians. For instance, time development was Teli- 
giously tabooed ; and instead of relying on the much-vaunted virtue 
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was concentrated on the creases of the man’s coat while the animal, 
which should have been the centre of interest in the picture, was 
buried in the shadows. 

As the lecture was held in connection with the present exhibition 
of animal art, some suggestive contrasts were pointed out with 
animals as subjects. There was, for instance, the photograph of 
the lion at the Zoo, the railings in the background, and the broken- 
spirited look on its face making it contrast vividly with the bold 
and vigorous lions sculptured on Assyrian bas-reliefs; or even with 
the Japanese artist’s sketch of a tiger, anatomically incorrect per- 
haps, for the Japanese never copy from models, but suggestive of 
the ideas of ferocity and cunning, the very nightmare of a tiger. 

It was pointed out that simplicity of composition was not a sign 
of barrenness of idea, but often quite the reverse, particularly in 
the case of grotesque forms. A line or two by Phil May, a repre- 
sentation, say, of a pig in which the single stroke of an inverted 
comma for the eye represented inimitable drollery, expressed at 
least as much humour as a photograph of a monkey or a parrot 
caught in a characteristic attitude. 

In a word, art, whether in drawing with pencil or in photography, 
was not mere copying from an original, but the infusing of some- 
thing of the spirit of the original into its representation. 


of a dilute developer for obtaining delicate gradations in the high 
lights he used solutions heavily charged with pyro. His chief secret 
of success was, however, his wife, who might almost be considered 
the author of all his prints, excepting those which were obvious 
failures. But what he mainly relied on was the reckless butchery 
of flowers, foliage, plants and fruit, the mangling and wiring of 
branch, spray, and leaf, and the indiscriminate pinning on to the 
stem of one variety of fruit of another variety. And such produc- 
tions, which cannot be called either good in art or in nature, com- 
mand approval not only of the common herd, but of the Salon. 


Praise Indeed ! 


One of the most crowded gatherings during the run of the pre- 
sent exhibition of the R.P.S. was when a few days ago the President 
and Council invited the artists, i.e., the painters of London to 
sing hymns of praise at the New Gallery. It has been freely stated 
that for fear of spoiling the market in Academical pot-boilers, all 
present took an oath of secrecy, so that the appreciations, which 
were naturally looked for, shoüld not be published. But peeping 
through the skylight I saw two or three hundred R.A.s before 
Marshall’s “ Chestnuts,” and one of them, who seemed a leader, 
exclaimed, ** Wonderful! We have never seen anything at the 
Academy like this——" At which the “ Mac All” hurriedly whis- 
pered in the speaker's ear, who then finished his sentence. 
» remarkable satire on the credulity of photographic humanity." 
Another of his remarks I caught was, ' Your colour photographs 
are superb in their greys. If your monochromes were done in 
Autochrome your prints would be good enough for our hanging 
committee to reject." Which is indeed high praise. 


A Feiiow-feeling. 

An esteemed correspondent, who evidently takes me for a tech- 
nical expert, wants to know what kind of information is required 
of students for the Fellowship of the R. P. S. By the kindness of 
a member of the examination committee, I am able to append some 
of the questions recently put to candidates. (r) Give your reason 
for preferring the form of “Ipo” to “ Hypo," and illustrate your 
answer by reference to authorities who lecture before photographic 
societies. (2) State Ohm's law. What influence has it on 
negative making, (a) in the bath-room, (b) in the scullery? (3) 
Describe how Demachy discovered (a) oil printing, (b) gum-bi. 
Prove by analogy that Alfred Stieglitz will invent dry-plate photo- 
graphy next year. (4) Explain how the following citation from 
Shakespeare, “Shadows to-night have struck more terrors to the 
soul of Richard," indicates that lantern slides were used in Tudor 
times. (s) Discuss the value of Milton's “ Plains of Heaven,” as 
pictorial aids to landscape photography. (6) If Gamma Infinity= 
(C)+U+Y, prove by inversion that this is why you see a negative 
image. 
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ERHAPS, strictly speaking, this week’s 
chapter is not precisely a lesson—it is rather 
an account of what some readers have thought 
of previous lessons. Well, it will serve perhaps 

as well; one beginner may often derive help from know- 
ing how another beginner ‘‘ got on." So here I pub- 
lish a few more results of the competition recently in- 
stituted to ascertain which lessons had proved most 
useful, and in what way. | 

The perusal of all the letters sent in for this com- 
petition has been of great assistance to me because 
they have indicated my course for the near future. 1 
am resting a bit from the preparation of my weekly 
Elementary Lessons, a series I have maintained almost 
without intermission for some three years, and shall 
begin afresh very shortly, and then we will have more 
competitions. 

Meanwhile I would urge my readers to write fully, 
explaining just what their chief and particular difficulty 
happens to be; such letters will form useful texts for 
future sermons. 

Three Questions and Answers. 

But before proceeding to the consideration of the 
competition prints, here is a letter which contains some 
questions, and which I will try and answer: 

‘* Sig, —I only started photography at Whitsun last, 
and, like all beginners, have had a lot of trouble; a 
friend presented me with a book which he thought 
would be useful to me, but I did not seem to get much 
help from it, in fact I found it rather bewildering, and 
went floundering on until I happened to purchase a copy 
of your ‘ Little Book ' about developing, which I found 
to be very helpful, and just the thing I wanted. I next 
purchased the one about making bad negatives into 
good, and have been able to work wonders with some 
of my negatives, and get quite nice bright prints from 
them. These books seemed to be just the thing I 
wanted. They are simply splendid for amateurs just 
starting. I am hoping you will publish one about print- 
ing and toning. 

* I should feel obliged if you would kindly answer 
the following questions :— 

'(r) On page r9, ‘Little Book,’ ‘To Make Bad 
Negatives into Good,’ you say we can ‘ give it another 
dose,’ and a little further on, ‘ it can all be wiped out.’ 
Does that mean that in each case it must be immersed 
in hypo, or does it mean that in the first instance (not 
sufficiently intensified) I must, after the ten minute 
wash, put the plate again in the mercury; and in the 
second instance (over-intensified) after washing put the 
plate in hypo? I put a blackened plate, after washing, 
into the mercury, and it has stained it brown, and would 
not bleach, and I am afraid I have spoiled it. 

"(2) I have a negative which is scratched on the 
film side, and prints a white streak. Can this be 
remedied in any way? 

** (2) The formula given on page 39 of ‘ Little Book,’ 
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ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-SEVENTH LESSON. 


‘To Make Bad Negatives into Good,’—mercury iodide 
intensifier—differs from that given in THE A. P., p. 355, 
October 8:—A solution: Water, 1 oz. and 8 oz. 
B solution: Pot. iod. go gr. and 180 gr. Add A to B, 
and add BA. Which is correct please ?— Yours, etc., 
** Charlton. A. R. B." 


Well, now as to the first query. If after intensifying 
with mercury and ammonia, or any other blackening 
agent, the alteration is not sufficient—that is to say, the 
degree of contrast is not enough—then, provided the final 
washing has been thorough (and it would be better to 
make it half an hour instead of ten minutes), the 
negative may be again bleached in mercury, and again 
subsequently blackened precisely as before; that is what 
is meant by giving it '' another dose."' 


** [t can all be wiped out." I used that expression 


to mean that if intensification had been carried too far 
the work could be entirely undone by immersing the 


By S. E. FORBES. 


negative in an ordinary fixing solution of hyposulphite, 
and as soon as it is seen that the intensification has been 
removed, the plate must be very thoroughly washed, 
and intensification started afresh as in the first case. 

The chief secret of mercury intensification is very 
thorough washing between each stage. I suspect that 
my correspondent's difficulty with the plate he has 
used to reintensify, and which he says has turned 
brown, and will not bleach, is that there was ammonia 
still lurking in the film when he for the second time 
placed it in mercury. 
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My advice is, wash thoroughly and then immerse 
in a freshly made strong solution of hypo and water, 
say 5 oz. to 20 oz. water. That ought to reduce the 
plate to its original condition, and then, after half an 
hour or more in running water, the whole business can 
be started anew. 

The second question, that white streak from a scratch 
on the film. There is only one thing to be done, the 
white streak must be spotted out on the print with a 
fine-pointed camel-hair brush—or stay. Of course, a 
contact transparency can be made, the white streak 
spotted out on that, and then a fresh negative made by 
contact, which should then be entirely free from the 
troublesome blemish. This may sound a trifle laborious 
and roundabout, but it is not really so, and the whole 
business might be done in a couple of hours, or less. I 
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cannot devote enough space this week to saying how 
it should be done, nor do I think it necessary. Making 
a contact transparency is practically printing on to a 
dry plate by gaslight and then developing, and having 
made your ‘‘ print '' a positive you again expose on to 
another dry plate, using printing frame and a gas jet, 
and again develop. If that is not clear will anyone 
please write and I'll try and make it plainer? Now the 
third question—here, it appears, I have given two 
formule slightly different, yet both have in my own 
experience worked satisfactorily. I wil give the 
formula, however, here again as it now stands in my 
note-book. It is, I believe, due in the first instance to 
Mr. B. J. Edwards. 


A.—Mercury bichloride .................. 60 gr. 
Water. T 8 oz. 
B.—Potassium iodide ..................... 180 gr 
Water a ecetateostenbiospie iode rtc ds 2 OZ. 
(oS ED DO aaa Renoir eet 120 gr 
Water waren Seed ane PEN Ded. 2 OZ. 


Having made these three separate solutions, add B 
little by little to A, and as a red precipitate appears 
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add more of B until only just a trace of this precipitate 
remains, then add C. 

Do not wash the plate too thoroughly after fixing, 
but rinse only, and transfer to the intensifier, and when 
sufficient density has been attained wash for two 
minutes and place in a weak hypo bath for a few 
minutes, finally wash. There! I think, all things 
considered, you will do best to stick to the old mercury 
bichloride and ammonia method ! 


Further Successful Prints in the Beginners' 
Competition. 

Last week we had reproductions of the print sent by 
W. Lockey, who was awarded a prize of one guinea, 
also those by A. J. Wilson, E. R. Jones, and R. H. 
Holding, to each of whom a half-guinea '' consolation "' 
prize was awarded; and this week there are some 
more of the ‘‘ consoled ’’; but mark you, these little bits 
of money have not been awarded specially for the 
artistic or technical excellence of the prints only, but, 
as was intended from the first, for the communication 
and print which seemed most to indicate that the sender 
had profited by the ‘‘ Lessons." 

So now here are reproductions of two negatives sent 
by S. E. Forbes, and if only printer's ink would do 
justice to the reproductions they might be taken as 
patterns for negative making by all my readers. They 
are of just the right density and just the right degree 
of contrast to make good prints on almost any sort of 
printing paper, for though it is quite true that every 
printing process does best with a negative of a par- 
ticular kind most suited to it, yet it is equally true that 
there are some negatives which seem to strike a mean 
between them all, and yield a good print from every one. 

What interests one most is that Mr. Forbes attributes 
the beginning of his more uniform successes to the 
method of learning correct exposure which I have 
several times explained in my Elementary Lessons, and 
finally placed in more permanent form in the third 
Little Book, ‘‘ How to Ensure Correct Exposure.” * 

Now my Elementary Lessons in THE A. P., and my 
‘* Little Books,” which have grown out of the Lessons, 
have brought me a wholly unprecedented number of 
letters of thanks; and why? Merely because I have 
made a big effort to try and place myself in my reader's 
shoes, and so understand just what his difficulties are. 
Of course, the man who has been practising photo- 
graphy for a quarter of a century cannot call himself a 
Beginner, nor is it perhaps easy to, in imagination, un- 
learn all he has learnt so as to get back to where he 
was when he too experienced just the same troubles 
that his readers have; and apparently that is the position 
of the amiable person who writes for the Pall Mall 
Gazette on photographic matters, for he recently wrote 
as follows about the '' Little Book " which aims at 
making correct exposure easy, and moreover, as my 
correspondence proves, has succeeded in so doing in a 
great number of cases. My amiable critic writes :— 


‘* [ have received from Messrs. Hazell, Watson and 
Viney (Limited) Nos. 4 and 4 of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER ‘Little Books,’ dealing with ‘correct 


* Don't forget there are FOUR of them. Four LITTLE Books, 
in each one of which I have done my very best to help all comers, 
and especially you. The subjects of the four Little Books are :— 
** To Make Good Negatives from Bad,” “ Development Made Easy,” 
* How to Ensure Correct Exposure," and ‘‘ Home Portraiture Made 
Easy." The worst of the Little Books is they are so ridiculously 
cheap—fourpence each. 
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exposure’ and ‘home portraiture’ respectively, and 
written by Mr. A. Horsley Hinton. The latter volume 
promises to be of considerable value to the amateur 
intent on practising a difficult branch of photography. 
With regard to the former, it is not quite so easy to 
see why Mr. Hinton has taken something like sixty 
pages of text to elaborate a system of his own, intended 
to save the beginner the trouble of mastering the figures 
of an actinometer. But Mr. Hinton’s system entails a 
certain amount of ‘ reckoning ' on the part of the photo- 
grapher, which is precisely what the actinometer is 
designed to avoid, so that I fail to see wherein the 
advantage lies. To get an actinometer and follow the 
instructions given with it is the simplest and most com- 
plete solution of the exposure problem at present avail- 
able.” 


I quite agree, but because I know that thousands of 
beginners funk the idea of using an actinometer, and 
always will do so, but will work my way, and are doing 
so, for that reason, Mr. Critic, I took ''some sixty 
pages of text ” to explain a system, if indeed it can be 
called a ‘‘ system,” which has proved the salvation of 
very many who, but for the said '' system,’’ would still, 
by their own admission, be blundering and flounder- 
ing. Now let's get on and see what Mr. S. E. Forbes, 
who sends these two excellent negatives, has to say: 


** SirR,—Enclosed you will please find two negatives 
of different subjects. They are not special ones selected 
for this competition, but are typical of my average 
work since I became a subscriber to THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER, and followed the instructions given in 
your Lessons for Beginners. 

* Some time ago you suggested making trial ex- 
posures, and testing the light, keeping to one stop and 
one brand of plates. I at once made several such 
exposures with the aid of an Imperial meter, and found 
that with F/11, one-tenth of the time taken to darken 
the paper to the standard tint produced a correctly 
exposed negative with the plates I use (Edwards’ Iso. 
Snapshot). Since then I can use any stop at any time 
and in any place on the same principle, by simply in- 
creasing or reducing the exposure in proportion to size 
of stop in use at the time, with the full assurance of 
getting good printing negatives every time. And I 
have no trouble developing these exposures, as they 
seem to develop correctly themselves. Previous to this 
I can truthfully say I had not one decent printing 
negative.—Yours faithfully, 

“ Carrickfergus. S. E. FonBEs."' 


Orthochromatics and the Point of View. 


I take another communication which was awarded a 
consoling half-guinea; this is from H. H. Edwards, 
whose letter was accompanied by two prints, one of 
which is reproduced, merely a sundial, but the quality 
of the original—indicating irreproachable exposure and 
development, whatever the reproduction may show— 
is such that, though the producer is in every sense a 
beginner, he must have quickly learned the chief 
essentials of good photography. Perhaps the Pall Mall 
gentleman will consider the ‘‘ Little Book ’’ on Develop- 
ment, an elaboration of plain practice in the dark-room 
as unnecessary as the booklet on Exposure, in view of 
the several methods of automatic development, such as 
the wonderfully useful and efficient Kodak machine, 
Rystos tank, or ‘‘ Standa " trough. Yet I know that 
there are many who will not use them, and so I have 
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tried to meet these hesitaters half way, and it seems I 
have succeeded. 

Here is Mr. H. H. Edwards' letter; 
says :— 

** Sir,—I enclose two prints for entry in Class A of 
your Beginners’ Competition. As I have only taken up 
photography during the past season, I have not been a 
reader of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER for any con- 
siderable length of time, but, nevertheless, since I first 
took it in, on July 30 to be exact, the excellent tuition 
given in your Beginners’ Lessons has been the means 
of greatly improving the quality of my work. 

‘t But to come to the prints in question, my principal 
stumbling-block was at one time in development. I 
used to plunge the exposed plate into the developer, 
with the result that a large amount of solution was 
thrown out of the dish, and the plate was very seldom 
properly covered, the dish was then given one or two 


see what he 
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A SUNDIAL. 


hurried shakes to effect this, and the plate left more or 
less to its own resources, no steps being taken to 
remedy over or under exposure whenever it made itself 
apparent. I need hardly mention that a very large 
percentage of my negatives showed developer and air- 
bell markings (which I thought were due to faults in the 
emulsion). However, after reading your lessons on the 
development of holiday exposures, I practised pouring 
the developer over an old plate in one sweep, as you 
suggested. I am now able to perform this operation 
in the dark-room with perfect ease, and think my prints 
testify as to my ability in this respect. 

‘‘ The plate which I exposed upon the sundial was, 
in my opinion, under-exposed, although the sun was 
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shining at the time. Suspecting this, I used a dilute 
developer, as you recommended, with a very passable 
result, indeed the only ' snapshot ' photograph which 
has been anything like satisfactory, the others having 
been spoiled by using a strong developing solution, 
which I thought would bring out the detail. 

"In Lesson 141 I carefully noticed the difference 
between the photographs of Hereford Bridge, one 
taken without and the other with an iso. screen, and 
I now always use an ortho. plate with a four-times 
screen. Your remarks on point of view assisted me 
also in the production of the print of silver birches. 
Although I do not consider this photograph a success 
pictorially, I feel sure that I have chosen a much better 
view-point than I should have done had I not read your 
article on that point. 

'* Before concluding I should like to mention that my 
camera is only a cheap magazine instrument, with two 
focussing magnifiers, and I must say I think its possi- 
bilities are sorely limited. —Yours faithfully, 

'* Highgate Road. H. H. Epwarps.’’ 
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| COLOUR IN PHOTOGRAPHY. Y "s 
J a A: - i C A; 
-AAA Under this heading we shall, as occasion demands, keep our readers advised of A Sn E A 
| anything new in connection with Colour in Photography. T -— 


Colour Compared with Musical Pitch. 


It is scarcely necessary to remind our readers that there is 
a somewhat close analogy between the colours of light and 
the pitch differences of sound, but the range of light which 
affects the visual organs scarcely includes an octave for the 
average person; while the range of sounds actually used in 
the largest cathedral organs comprises about ten octaves. 
When several colours are superimposed, so as to act simul- 
taneously on the same part of the retina, the eye is power- 
less to distinguish the individual colours, but only perceives 
a resultant, and this resultant may simulate a real colour; 
thus if green light and red light are superimposed, or if 
a person wears spectacles one glass of which is red and the 
other green, the sensation of yellow is produced ; indeed, it 
is this simulation of colour by combinations that makes the 
three-colour method a possibility. In the case of sound, the 
elements of a chord or even of an irregular combination of 
notes are not lost in the resultant sound, as one having a 
delicate and trained sense of hearing can identify each note, 
even in a complex combination, although resultant effects of 
the nature of undertones are actually B grapes and may 
easily be recognised in the chord, and the physicist will 
call to mind certain experiments by Purkinje on combina- 
tion of sounds. 


Popular Misunderstandings as to Printing from Anti- 
chromatic Negative. 


Some truly remarkable notes which have appeared in the 
semi-technical press suggest that a surprising misunder- 
standing exists as to the real nature of the difference in the 
reproductive qualities of the Autochrome and the Warner- 
Powrie heliochrome; hence it may be expedient to recapitu- 
late and somewhat amplify our previous statements on the 
above subject. 


The Reproduction of the Autochrome. 


This, whether from the negative or positive, involves 
either a great loss of sharpness or a serious loss of colour 
effect ; but the fault may be divided, at the discretion of the 
operator, between two conditions. The reason will be 
obvious to anyone who has examined the starch-grain screen 
under a microscope, the random disposition of the grains 
being such that a grain of given colour may miss the re- 
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Well, I have never advocated a cheap magazine 
camera, so I am not to blame, personally. I use a 
cheapish kind of hand camera—it is a 5 by 4 glass-plate 
Kodak, with plate-holders and film pack adapter, and a 
well-known maker of one of the De Luxe instruments 
recently told me he thought I was probably as well off 
as anyone else within certain limits. It isn't the camera, 
but the way in which one sets about using it, that 
matters. 


There is still one more communication and print to 
be dealt with in Class A, but I have come to the end of 
my space, so must hold over this until another occasion, 
together with the results in Class B. 


By the time these pages reach my readers’ hands I 
shall, for a few days only, be getting a little rest in a 
remote part of Great Britain, where postmen and news- 
agents will hardly reach me. 


Wish me well, kind reader, and renewed energy to 
continue serving you as well as I always try to, and 
better than I have succeeded in doing. 


— ` 
m. 


quired number of receiving grains on the plate to be im- 
pressed, unless the spreading or diffusion of the light is so 
great that desirable sharpness is wholly lost. Reproduction 
within limits may be by contact printing or in the camera, 
but to get any reasonable approximation to full colour 
rendering there must be a great diffusion or mixing of light. 
If in printing on a second plate parallel light is used so as 
to eliminate the diffusing effect of the glass of the receiving 
plate, the colour rendering must be unsatisfactory. Again, 
if the camera is used in making the reproduction, the focus- 
sing must not be sharp if colour reproduction is to be 
approximately full. A considerable number of successive 
reproductions, if the conditions are such as to ensure sharp- 
ness, will not materially affect the quality of the silver 
monochrome which forms the photographic portion of the 
Autochrome, but will gradually eliminate the serviceable 
effect of the colour screen or backing which tints the mono- 
chrome, and the colour grains by this repeated reproduction 
are put so far out of register or place that the monochrome 
ceases to be so illuminated as to be vividly coloured by the 
backing of colours. This loss in the colour effect by repro- 
duction might doubtless be more or less compensated for by 
skilled retouching on the back of the plate with suitable 
aniline stains, or such colours as are used in making the 
screen ; but this would be almost going back to a very old 
method, from which the Autochrome process differs 
materially, insomuch as in the case of the new plate, stains 
or colours at the back of the monochrome are controlled or 
apportioned automatically, and not by personal action. On 
p. 336 of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER for October 8 last 
will be found some notes by Hubl on reproducing Auto- 
chromes, this investigator having found it practicable to 
obtain from an Autochrome a set of three negatives, which 
he found tolerably satisfactory for gum-bichromate, but 
gum-bichromate will ordinarily bear a moderate amount of 
softness or loss of detail. 


Printing from a Warner-Powrie Negative. 


By fulfilling certain well-defined geometrical conditions 
it is possible to quite satisfactorily print from or reproduce 
either the Warner-Powrie positive or the Warner-Powrie 
antichromatic negative, and the geometrical conditions are 
the same whether we have occasion to print a single colour 
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element from an antichromatic negative, a complete 
chromatic copy on a second Warner-Powrie plate, or 
whether a set or triad of three colour-sensation negatives or 
positives may be required. To illustrate these geometrical 
conditions to our readers we have prepared the accompany- 
ing diagram. The three circles at the head of the diagram 
represent three sources of light; but these must be assumed 
to be at a much greater distance from the printing frame 
than represented by the figure, so far, in fact, that the light 
from each source falls approximately parallel on the whole 
of the plate: or these three sources of light may represent 
the sun in three successive positions in relation to the print- 
ing frame. The only other elements represented in the 
diagram are a blue medium, which so filters the light that 
it only penetrates the blue lines of the screen, the red and 
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Sensitive Surface . 


green lines of the screen being almost or quite opaque to 
the light thus filtered. Hence, in the next level downwards, 
where we give an imaginary section across the colour lines 
of the composite screen, we represent the red and the green 
as opaque, while the blue is represented as being trans- 
arent. On the lowest level we represent the sensitive sur- 
ace by an even plane. Assume in the first place that our 
diagram represents the making of a blue-sensation print in 
gum-bichromate from an antichromatic negative. In this 
case the sensitive surface will be gum-bichromate paper 
coated with yellow pigment, and the row of colour patches 


Stolen.—We have been asked to insert the following paragraph : — 
In the borough of Hove, on the Sth inst., a No. 4a Folding 
Pocket Kodak, with Goerz Dagor lens, No. 2/212360, by 
a man giving the name of Walker, aged about 27 years, height 

ft. 11 in., pale complexion, fair, clean shaven, small scars on 

ridge of nose, widening of nose just below the eyebrows, partially 
cutting off the eyes when viewed full face, medium build. Informa- 
tion to Chief Constable, Hove, Sussex. 


“ Artists at Work " Exhibition at Glasgow.—The exhibition of 
* Artists at Work," which has met with such unprecedented success 
in London, is this year to be held at the Royal Institute of Fine 
Arts in Glasgow, from October 28 to November g. It will be 
remembered that the characteristics of the exhibitions in. London 
were that such craft was represented by competent exponents 
actually at work upon their own industry, and that only the very 
best examples of handicraft were shown. The great and growing 
success of “The Artists at Work" Exhibition when held in 
London leads us to expect that it will be immensely popular, and 
draw a very large number of visitors in Glasgow. 


, The Postal Photographic Club.—This club has recently “ attained 
its majority," having been founded in October, 1886, and, with 
the exception of the Talbot Album Club, which was founded in the 
same year, it is the oldest postal photographic club in the kingdom. 
Many of its former members are now in the front rank of well- 
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marked “' screen lines" on our diagram indicates an end 
section of the colour lines of the negative, the monochrome 
portion of the negative being under these colour lines, and 
separated from the sensitive surface by a transparent sub- 
stance, as, for example, celluloid, of such a thickness as 
shall allow of the conditions for angling as indicated. 

Whether three separate lights are used, or three separate 
exposures are given to a single source as the sun, the result 
will be that the blue system of lines completely, equally and 
exactly affects or covers the whole receiving surface; our 
diagram showing how a single blue line covers the ground 
(3, 2, 1) under the adjacent red line and green line. Similar 
printings with the necessary changes would give conditions 
for the red impression and for the blue impression. 

Another case we may suppose is that instead of printing 
directly on gum-bichromate or on other single constituent 
of a three-colour whole, we wish to make three colour- 
sensation positives from the antichromatic negative, three 
suitable colour screens being used to cover the printing 
frame. 

The ordinary use, however, of the Warner-Powrie anti- 
chromatic negative will probably be for printing a chromatic 
positive on a second Warner-Powrie plate. In this case no 
colour-sensation screen will be used over the printing frame 
in the position marked “blue medium,” although a light 
yellow screen may be essential or desirable here from the 
point of view of cutting out ultra-violet light and weakening 
the action under the blue lines. This will, however, depend 
on the character of the light source. The receiving surface 
will in this case be exposed to the action of three complete 
and fully covering colour systems, provided we have three 
lights, or an equivalent, viz., three exposures to one light 
under varying angles. The reason will be obvious to any- 
one who, in imagination, applies the dotted lines of our 
diagram to each screen line in succession. 


Possible Compromises in Practice. 


That exact and complete covering of the receiving plate 
can only be realised by careful adjustment of distance and 
angles of lighting is obvious, but results of a kind may un- 
doubtedly be obtained by printing with something less than 
ideal adjustments, as, for example, by turning the glass side 
of the receiving plate to the film of the negative, and then 
regulating the angular impinging of the light, either by 
the use of a gas burner at a measured distance, or by 
placing the frame in a well or box and exposing to day- 
light: an occasional expedient of carbon printers when 
printing with the glass of the negative against the tissue. 
Such methods may give a sufficiently near approximate to 
equal action all over the plate. As before stated, no work- 
ing approximation to equal action on a receiving plate 
seems possible in the case of the random starch-grain 
screen, unless with such diffusion as to quite spoil the 
definition. 


known workers, and those at the present time on its list include 
several whose works were hung at the R.P.S. exhibition and the 
Salon this year. The club held a meeting in London (which has 
now become an annual event) on October 1o, when eleven members 
attended from various parts of the country, to go round the autumn 
exhibitions. The morning was devoted to the “ Royal," and the 
afternoon to the “Salon,” full justice being done to the exhibits, 
which were commented on by some of the members who are also 
exhibitors. The original founder of the club is still secretary, and 
as there is a possibility of there being a vacancy or two at the 
beginning of the new vear, anv good worker desirous of joining 
should communicate with Mr. R. A. R. Bennett, Walton Manor 
Lodge, Oxford. 


Autochrome Results.—Messrs. J. J. Griffin and Sons, Ltd., of 
Kingsway, write us as follows: —'* We have secured some exceed- 
ingly interesting specimens on the Autochrome plates, produced 
by an expert at King's College, which we have on view in our 
exhibition room, and we shall be glad if you can mention this in 
vour journal, as some of your readers might like to examine them. 
The photographs are particularly interesting as being the first cases, 
as far as we know, where Autochrome plates have been applied 
to photomicrography. The rendering is extremely fine in the case 
of photographs of the tongue and lung, the same being taken 
direct.’ 
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PART Il. 


N the previous article we solved 
the problem of the station point; 
and now, instead of wearying our 
sitter whilst we shift the camera to and fro, up 

and down, we start with the principle that the camera 
Should be at least 84 ft. from the subject, and the 
lens, usually, level with the sitter's eye. 

Unfortunately, if the camera be properly levelled, this 
brings the eyes in the centre of the plate, and the 
camera front must be lowered until the face is rightly 
placed in the picture; this necessitates the employment 
of a camera furnished with a falling front, and a falling 
front is essential in portrait work. But we must leave 
the camera movements until later, and pass on to the 
subject of lighting. 


The Lighting.—There are, I think, four principles 
which govern the lighting in portraiture; and the light- 
ing should be arranged so as 

(a) To give relief and modelling to the face and figure; 

(b) To bring out the character of the face; 

(c) To rivet attention on the face; 

(d) To give a picturesque pattern of light and shade. 


By the kind permission of Mr. F. Hollyer, I am able 
to reproduce his magnificent photograph of Rossetti’s 
'* Astarte Syriaca," which picture embodies all these 
four principles in a marked degree. It may be argued 
that the Astarte, although it is suggestive of Mrs. 
Morris, is not a portrait, but a mythological picture. 
No matter; it bears all the qualities of a portrait, and 
it appears so real and true that one is tempted to doubt 
one’s reason, and believe that the goddess actually 
posed for the picture. 

It does not follow, however, that all these four prin- 
ciples must be emphasised in every portrait; often, one 
or more of them must be kept subservient to the rest, 
sometimes one or more of them must be sacrificed 
altogether. Now to examine these principles in detail. 

(a) Relief and modelling. If we were working in line, 
with pen or pencil, we might leave out the shading, and 
obtain a certain amount of modelling and relief by the 
skilful drawing of outlines; anyone who knows Hol- 
bein’s work will realise how well this can be achieved 
by the clever curving of lines. But we are working in 
tone and not in line, and must therefore obtain relief 
by means of shading. 

We know how a flat strip of white in a chalk drawing 
can be changed into a round pillar by means of shading; 
and that a high light along the centre, with a shadow 
on one side, and graduated shading on the other, will 
make the white strips appear quite round. The same 
applies to portraiture; a high light stands out from the 
half tones, and the half tones stand out from the 
shadows behind. Suppose a face were lit by an even 
light coming from every point of the compass, and 
from below as well as from above, the roundness and 
modelling of that face would be almost lost, and the 
features could hardly be distinguished from each other. 
But suppose the lighting were so arranged that a strong 
high light was reflected from the ridge of the nose, with 
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shading on one side of the nose and a 
shadow on the other side of the nose, 
and a shadow below the nose, then 
this feature would start into relief. 
reflected from each of the other 


A high 
prominent features, the dome of the forehead, the 
cheek-bone and the chin, with shading or shadows 
marking every part of the face which receded from the 
camera, would give modelling to the rest of the face. 

Now if we place our model facing the camera, with 
one side of her face towards the window, we shall find 


light 


high lights and shading and shadows on her face. The 
shadows are easy to understand, for we can see that the 
shadow portions of the face are not illuminated by direct 
light from the window, but only by the reflected light 
which is reflected from the walls and furniture; but I 
doubt whether most amateurs understand exactly what 
causes the high lights and shading. On that side of 
the face which is illuminated by direct light from the 
window there are both high lights and shading; how is 
this? In portraiture the light is reflected from the skin 


Be 
Ae 


| 
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Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


in somewhat the same manner as a billiard ball rebounds 
from the cushions : when the ball hits the cushion fair 
and square, it comes straight back, but when it strikes 
the cushion at an angle, it rebounds at a similar angle; 
so with our model's face. Where most of the light is 
reflected back towards the window (as in the side of the 
cheek), we get shading; and where most of the light 
bounds off at an angle, and comes straight towards 
the lens (as from the ridge of the nose), we get a high 
light. If we were to oil our model's face,* the high 
lights and shading would be much more marked, since 
the rays of light would bound back smartly towards the 
window, or bound off smartly towards the lens; in 
natural flesh, the soft matt nature of the skin diffuses 
much of the direct light, and prevents the contrasts from 
being too strong, giving texture to the flesh. 

From this it follows that in all schemes of lighting 
where the light comes from the front or side, the promi- 


*Lest I should be deemed a contaminator of public morals, I 
protest that I do not honestly, and seriously, and with malicious. 
forethought recommend the experiment, nay, I have not even my- 
self ventured thereon; besides, as the old proverb hath it, “A 
model oiled is a model spoiled.” 
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nent features will reflect sufficient light towards the 
camera to form high lights, and in planning the lighting 
in these schemes, we may leave the high lights to take 
care of themselves, and confine our attention to the 
shading, which will throw the high lights into relief; 
remembering always that the skin is a very powerful 
reflector. 

Take, for instance, a scheme of lighting in which 
the face is lit by a very large window behind the camera; 
if the sitter be taken full-face, the high lights on the 
nose, etc., would be 
strong enough, but the 
whole of the front of 
the face would be also 
a high light; for even the 
sides of the nose, which 
could reflect no direct 
light back towards the 
camera, would be so illu- 
minated by the light re- 
flected from the cheeks 
(which light would glance 
off the sides of the nose 
and come straight backto 
the lens) that there would 
be hardly any shading. If, 
on the other hand, the 
model were placed against 
a dark background, and 
the face lit by one small 
window almost behind 
him, and just a little 
higher than the photo- 
grapher's head, a very 
pleasant fifteenth-century 
lighting should be ob- 
tained; for the contour of 
the cheeks would reflect 
much of the light away 
from ihe side of the nose, 
and there should be a 
distinct shading at the 
side of. the nose, and a 
strong shading at the 
more distant sides of the 
face: but I have not 
tried this scheme as yet, 
and some unthought-of 
fact often prevents a 
theory from fructifying. 

Let us take two com- 
mon schemes of lighting 
in full-face portraits, one 
right and one wrong, and 
applying our theories, 
see why the one is right 
and the other wrong. Fig. 1 shows the beginner's 
scheme of lighting: the sitter is placed at A, and the 
rays of light, glancing off the side of the face and the 
side of the nose, follow the path of the arrows, and 
light up the whole of the side of the face, giving no 
Shading. When the beginner gains a little experience, 
he places his sitter at B; but this scheme is almost 
equally faulty, for part of the light is cut off from the 
illuminated side of the face, and the shading near the 
Jaw becomes almost a shadow. In fig. 2, which is 
Da Vinci's scheme of lighting, the whole of the side of 
the face next the window is illuminated, yet the rays 
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of light which strike the side of the face are inclined 
to rebound away from the camera, and shading ensues. 

This latter scheme of lighting was followed in Ros- 
setti's '' Astarte,’’ and we notice that the shading near 
the ear is stronger than the shading on the side of the 
nose: the reason of this is that the light reflected by 
the cheek-curves at the side of the nose, ricochets off 
the side of the nose towards the lens; whereas the jaw, 
lacking this small, natural reflector, only throws off 
diffused light. 

When I said that we 
may leave the high lights 
to take care of them- 
selves, and confine our 
attention to the shading, 
| was speaking of the 
arrangement of the light- 
ing and the taking of the 
photograph; in actual 
practice it is often neces- 
sary to strengthen the 
high lights on the nega- 
tive, either with a re- 
touching pencil, or by 
means of patches of 
opaque pigment placed 
on the glass side of the 
negative during part of 
the printing.. It is so 
easy, when we are de- 
veloping a plate with the 
intention of securing soft 
harmony in the shadows 
and shading, to get the 
high lights a trifle weak, 
and a few touches of the 
pencil wil remedy this 
error and impart vivacity 
and life to the portrait. 

When the professional 
retoucher is working up 
a negative, he follows a 
fixed scale of intensities 
in his high lights. This 
is manifestly wrong, for 
the relative brilliancy of 
the high lights on the 
various features dv- 
pends on the texture 
of the skin, and this 
varies with different 
faces. A shiny skin will 
give stronger high lights 
than one which has the 
bloom of the peach, for 
the shiny skin will reflect 
the light brilliantly, whereas the soft skin will diffuse 
much of the light, softening the high lights, and lighten- 
ing up the shading. The same holds good with regard 
to the various features; the skin of the nose is usuallv 
closer in texture and more tightly drawn than the skin 
of the other features, and consequently the high light 
along the ridge of the nose is usually the strongest high 
light, but this is not the invariable rule; the high light 
on the forehead of a scientist, or the high light 
on the clean-shaven face of a masterful soldier, might 
well prove the principal high light in the picture. 

(To be continued.) 
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companion enhances the pleasure of the trip, if the 
instrument and all its use entails is so managed that 
one is not harassed and worried. Unless, however, certain 
items—apparently of little importance to the inexperienced, 
but in reality of a burdensome nature—are carefully watched 
and regulated, holiday photography will become irritating 
and tiresome. The idea of a holiday at all is, of course, to 
obtain freedom from worry and work. To enjoy a holiday, 
indeed, one needs to be not only light-hearted, but light- 
weighted—as free from physical burdens as from mental 
care—and this ideal cannot be reached even approximately if 
the photographic apparatus is palpably felt to be irksome. 
The first thing then when starting out with a camera for 
a holiday trip, and especially on a Continental tour, whether 
in winter or summer, is to see to it that as light a weight 
as possible is carried. One is obliged to take, unfortunately, 
a certain amount of personal luggage for ordinary conven- 
tional use, whether one takes a camera or not. One may 
put a meal in a lozenge in the vest pocket, perhaps, but a 
suit of clothes, a change of linen, hose, and other comforts 
required for a holiday of a week or longer refuse to be coni- 
pressed into a nutshell. If then to these absolutely necessary 
weights are added numerous other heavy sundries pertaining 
to photography, the latter, before a week is out, especiallv 
if one is touring from place to place and changing rooms, is 
apt to be voted a nuisance. | 
To reduce the weight of your photographic paraphernalia 
then is of the first importance. A quarter-plate magazine 
hand camera is perhaps the handiest and lightest instrument 
for holidav use, if mere snapshots in good light are all that 
are desired, but when holidaying in fresh scenes and environ- 
ment, especially for instance in Switzerland or Norway, or 
some other '* happy hunting-ground ” abroad, where subjects 
of human and architectural interest are new and attractive 
at every turn, one wants something more than a mere snap- 
shot haphazard sort of machine. A 5 by 4 focussing folding 


á | ‘HERE is no doubt about it that a camera for a holiday 
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camera, with an aluminium telescopic tripod, is far more 
likely to yield better all-round results, with but little more 
weight to carry, and more thoughtful and deliberate photo- 


DAILY CARD FOR NOTES OF EXPOSURES. 
Fig. 2. 


graphy can be done with it. If flat films are carried instead 
of plates, the weight is so small that handling such an instru- 
ment becomes a pleasure. A half-plate camera with glass 
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plates, on a touring holiday, especially in the heat of summer, 
is downright hard work, indeed, physically and mentallv 
fatiguing, as the writer knows from experience, and is calcu- 
lated to undo all the benefit that one would otherwise reap 
from the holiday itself. Take a quarter or 5 by 4 folding 
camera, with numerous envelopes of flat films, and for 
changing use either a daylight-loading slide or film pack, 
and your holiday pleasures become enhanced by the pictorial 
memoranda you make from hour to hour of the trip. 

Don't take a lot of useless sundries to add to the weight 
of your kit. A light exposure-meter, a focussing magnifier 
if your eyesight needs one—and for fine detail it should not 
be omitted—a spare focussing cloth in case you lose the 
other—so easily done when touring—and a thick carriage 
candle if you need a light for plate-changing, are practically 
all the extras required over and above your supply of films. 
The following list should be cut out and pasted on the inside 
of your travelling bag, where it can be easily referred to 
and checked each time you pack up to change hotels, so that 
nothing of photographic necessity will be left behind. 


Fig. 4. 
LIST OF ARTICLES FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC HOLIDAY. 
Camera. 
Lens. 


Telescopic tripod, with fixed head and screw. 

Focussing cloths (two). 

Dark slides or film pack adapter. 

Focussing magnifier. 

Lens cap attached to camera by a cord. 

Empty plate-box, with sheet of black paper for first lot of 
films changed. (The second packet opened will provide a 
receptacle for next lot.) 

Thick carriage candle. 

Three rubbers for tripod feet. 

A small box of pins, elastic bands, stamp margin, etc. 

Packets of unexposed films. 


There is no need to burden yourself with a folding lamp 
for plate-changing. Stick your carriage candle on the floor 
in the darkest corner of the bedroom (or use the hotel candle) 
at night, after dark; pin vour focussing cloth across the 
corner, from wall to wall, and with the other focussing cloth 
folded tie your umbrella to a chair-back. The seat of the 
chair will form a table to change plates on, and the light 
reflected from the ceiling, and shielded bv the umbrella, will 
enable you to see sufficiently, but, of course, everything must 
be in readiness before you begin (as shown in fig. 1), so that 
the work may be done as quickly as possible. Piace the 
slides to be unloaded on the floor on the left-hand side, 
the empty plate-box readv open on the right, a piece of black 
paper on the seat ready to receive the plate, and fold one 
half over it until the next plate is taken out. ^s the slides 
are emptied they should be put under the chair, until all 
are unloaded, then the plates in the black paper placed in 
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the plate-box. This again wrapped up and marked in large. 
letters EXPOSED, and put carefully away before the new 


A. Empty box for exposed Ung. 
B. Lamp... C. PINS, le. — 


Fig. 5. 


box of plates is opened for loading. Then arrange the slides 
as before, and proceed to load them. 

But, after all, a light is not necessary for plate-changing. 
If the amateur will onl; accustom himself when at home to 
changing plates in his dark-room merely by the sense of 
touch, he will run much less risk of fog, and find the little 
accomplishment extremely useful when away from home. In 
changing in an hotel bedroom or unknown dark-room always 
make sure that no stray light is entering from street lamps, 
etc., before opening slides or plate-boxes. In changing bv 
touch the emulsion side of the plate or film will be felt to 
have a toothy or matt surface, whilst the back is smooth and 
polished. "The difference can easilv be felt by a touch at 
one corner with a little circular motion with the ball of the 
middle finger. 

When unloading slides or magazines, the films should be 
placed face to face in the black paper or envelopes in the 
same order as exposed, and a note made on the wrapper 
as to the date and contents; then when taken out at home 
any particular film can be found as required, even before 
development, by reference to the daily exposure card next 
to be described. 


Fig. 6. 


Take a penny packet of blank postcards, and rule them 
as in the specimen (fig. 2), showing at the top the date 
and name of locality. Use one card for each dav's expo- 
sures, and when unloading place this card with the wrapped- 
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up plates, which have been put face to face in the same 
numerical order, as suggested. When the packet is opened 
you see at a glance what the films are, and by counting to 
any particular number, can find any one you want, if it is 
not desired to develop them all. Number one should have a 
piece of stamp-paper affixed to the back when unloading, 
or the numbers of the plates may be written in one corner of 
the sensitive side with a pencil in small figures. 

The rubbers for tripod, suggested in the list, are three boot 
rubber heels, bought for a penny each, and carried in a 
small envelope or purse. They are handy for placing under 
the feet of the tripod when using it on linoleum, or polished 
floors, or on a slippery promenade, etc. (Fig. 3.) 

To carry the photographic apparatus about with the 
minimum of labour and the maximum of comfort there is 
nothing like distributing it, instead of placing it all in one 
bag, which makes up a heavy weight. Have extra large 
pockets made both inside and outside your coat, and strongly 
lined, so that they will hold the slides or extras you may be 

carrying about, and thus sustaining the weight ‘easily from 
the shoulders, it will scarcely be felt. For instance, the left 
outside pocket should be used for slides Nos. 1 and 2, the 
right pocket for 3 and 4, the right inside for 5 and 6. If 
more films are taken for the dav's outing, a daylight- loading 
slide and envelopes will go in even less room, and more can 
be carried. The left inside pocket should be reserved for 
exposed envelopes or slides. If the pockets are ordered 
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large enough it will be the simplest thing possible to drop 
the slides into them, and even the camera itself can be 
pocketed in a shower of rain. By this plan a bag is dis- 
pensed with, and the hands left free, while there is less risk 
of leaving anything behind. (Fig. 4.) 

To carry the telescopic tripod have a special hip pocket 

made at the top of the right trousers leg, after the style 
of a joiner’s two-foot rule pocket, but nearer the front, or, 
if preferred, the pocket can be made inside the coat, further 
back than the slide pocket. Into this the tripod will slip and 
will be quite hidden by the coat. In fig. 4 the top 
of it is just visible behind the slide which is being dropped 
into the large pocket. 

Now in packing photographic sundries in your travelling 
bag, an excellent plan is to pack them all—boxes of films or 
plates, empty box, small box of pins, folding lamp, if you 
take one—all into a special box of their own. This should be 
of cardboard because light, and then place this so packed 
in the centre of your portmanteau; and pack all your suits, 
shirts, and other things round it, as seen in fig s5. 
Then all your photo sundries can be kept strictly together, 
and found in a moment, instead of being hunted for through 
the bag, and at night when plate-changing the card box 

can be lifted bodily out, and everything with it, and as easily 
replaced in position again when ready. (Fig. 6.) Such a plan 
wil be found extremely simple to work, but of immense 
convenience. » s 
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HERE is to most people a 
great attraction in falling 
water, whether it takes the 

form of a trickling brook, a fast- 
flowing river, or, what seems to 
appeal to the feelings of all, a 
waterfall. Take an ordinary travel- 
ler or tourist: he will go further, 
exert himself more, to see a waterfall, provided, that is, 
_it is of a decent size, than he would to visit a castle or 
ruin of the greatest historical interest. 

Feeling much the same myself, it had been a 
long-felt desire on my part to pay a visit and take some 
photographs of the famous fall of High Force, in 
the County of Durham, where the Tees plunges head- 
long over the basaltic rock some sixty feet below. 
Many times I had been there, only to be disappointed 
in finding only the ordinary amount of water in the 
river, which did not give the Force that magnifi- 
cence (if I may be justified in using such a word) that 
I wished to record. 

This summer, which has been one so continuously 
wet in its character, was just what was required to kecp 
the Tees in a flooded condition, and June, which is 
generally such a dry month, found me in Teesdale at 
High Force itself. The weather could not have been 
more propitious for the purpose, as it rained all night, 
and the days were gloriously fine and bright. 

The Force in the early morning was a sight worth 
travelling a long way to see. The Tees plunged with 
a terrific noise, to be heard a mile away, a great mass 
of peaty, creamy water dashing into the cauldron below, 
throwing up volumes of mist and spray. 

The tout-ensemble of the environment in that 
early morning in June, for bv mid-dav the river began 
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to diminish in volume, was one that 
made one feel that here, amidst 
such surroundings of moor and 
forest, was a waterfall worth 
seeing, even in this small island, 
and one that is not so appreciated 
as it might be. It is not a '' hack- 
neyed ” place, like other falls we 
could mentjon—far from it; its surroundings prevent 
that, also the distance from the railway terminus, 
though it is by no means inaccessible, and there is 
plenty of accommodation for visitors close at hand. 

The two illustrations were taken below the fall with 
a stand camera, which, to do anything like justice to 
such a fall, ought to be used, though the panorama of 
the Force from above was taken by camera held in the 
hand, the writer standing on the edge of a rock over- 
looking the gorge, where one false step would have 
meant a sheer drop of 100 ft. into the rapids beneath. 
Here, below the Force, with the water plunging at 
irresistible force (hence its name), with the spray risi 1g 
up in clouds, the camera was fixed up at the end of 
the path overlooking the pool, and several exposures 
were made in 1-15th sec. at F/8, with an iso. plate, 
backed of course. 

I have tried to show how a waterfall can be pic- 
turesque without being hackneyed, and those who know 
High Force can appreciate its glorious scenery and 
grandeur when in flood. 

It is only on such occasions as these that a few care- 
fully selected photographs will always impress on the 
memory that, even in times of floods and tempests, 
there are such things as falling water that can contain 
the very element of pictorialism if they are only pro- 
perlv recorded. 
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A NOTE ON LENSES. 


HE influence of the lens upon the composition of a land- 

scape picture, and especially upon the foreground, is not, 
I believe, fully appreciated by the majority of amateurs, and 
few photographers, when selecting a lens, think of this in refer- 
ence to its focal length. The effect of a wide-angle leas is to 
make the foreground too expansive, throw the distance too far 
back, and to necessitate the liberal use of the trimming knife, 
in order to cut away an uninteresting expanse at the bottom of 
the print. A lens of moderately iong focus, on the other hand, 
will render the lines of the composition much more pleasing, 
and will have none of the drawbacks attendant upon the use of 
the wide angle. It may be taken as a sound maxim for general 
and ordinary observance that a lens which is required for all- 
round work should have a focal length of 5 to 5} inches, unless 


it have three foci, when the focal length, with all the lenses in, 
may be shortened bv half an inch. A five inch focal length is a 
very useful one, and if the lens is double, and the camera have 
sufficieat bellows extension, the focus can be increased to tea 
inches by unscrewing the front combination. 

Many cameras are made now with a double focussing scale 
on the baseboard, one for use with the complete lens, the other 
for the single combination only, but even if this is not provided, 
one can easily mark the infinity point of the latter himself, and 
such a mark is verv useful in hand camera work, when one 
cannot get near enough to an object to take it in the ordinary 
way. It seems a very obvious thing to do, yet comparatively 
few think of it and avail themselves of its advantages. 
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'* In the Spring of the year one may weil attempt to readjust one’s ideas. . 


N a partly pathological, partly photographic paper, 
with which the patience of readers of this journal 
was recently tried, the following passage occurs : 
'* It may well be contended that photography, with 

all its inherent qualities acknowledged and accepted, 
can fill a place in the artistic sphere of human endeavour 
as high as any means of pictorial expression yet has.” 
That the claim has not been made before shows that 
photographers do not realise the greatness of their art. 
Further, a condition was appended, ‘‘ but to do so it 
must accept and rest upon those inherent qualities ''; 
and this, though obvious and indisputable, since no pro- 
cess ever did or can attain any position on any other 
basis, yet needs enunciation for the benefit of a certain 
school which would appear to think that pictorial photo- 
graphy can be advanced in some other way, on a basis 
of some other thing's inherent characteristics. 

That any school of pictorialists should use photo- 
graphy is natural: that any such, especially one whose 
teaching is opposed to the development of its essential 
characteristics, should think to dominate it, or claim a 
premier place as the exponent of it, is preposterous. 
Yet, is it difficult to see—is it not rather obvious— 
that such a state of things now prevails? 

It is a spectacle sufficiently pathetic: the oldest and 
most wonderful of the pictorial arts, in the full vigour 
of its new-found life, the sciences, the industries, capi- 
tal, genius, waiting obsequious upon it, allows itself to 
be gyved and haltered by the slaves of ancient conven- 
tion, a hierarchy long grown insensible to the prompt- 
ings of divine science, and whose effete system is fast 
passing away. In other words: what pictorial photo- 
graphy now nceds is not the text-books of the fifth-line- 
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We may do ail the better 1) 
our faith in the old ways is just a littl shaken? —A. HORSLEY HINTON, IN ** The A. P.," APRIL 16, 1907. 


above-the-line school of Burlington House, but the 
adoption, in place of these, of principles agreeable to its 
nature; which how shall we come at? There is the plan 


LIVING THINGS. 


of those apostles who, rejecting tables of rules, said, 
'* Look out men whom we may appoint over this busi- 
ness.’’ Let persons who can see go out, and with minds 
free from everything but natural law, do what they will, 
bring their results, and say what they mean. Some- 
thing worth hearing will be the result. 

'" But are not the tenets of the above-mentioned 
school satisfactory and sufficient? ’’ says one. They are 
unsatisfactory and insufficient, and have long been 
abandoned by the highest priests of the gilt frame. Can 
anyone pass in review the works of Lord Leighton, Sir 
E. J. Poynter, and other most eminent painters, with- 
out secing that a majority of them are built principally 
on design, that distribution of interest has come before 
concentration, adequate provision of points of interest 
before emphasis and elimination, and that perspective 
is subservient to design—to surface decoration? I par- 
ticularly remember—and the examples fully illustrate 
the argument—the honour given at the Academy in 189r 
to ‘‘ Ulysses and the Sirens," by J. W. Water- 
house, and to ''Orpheus," by Solomon J. Solomon 
(1892); Lord Leighton’s '' Perseus and Andromeda ’’ 
(1891), '' The Sea Gave up its Dead” (1892), 
“ Rizpah " (1893). In order to verify and supplement 
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the records of memory, I looked up, in the British 
Museum, that useful publication, '' Pictures of the 
Year,” and found many other instances, as ‘‘ The Last 
Watch of Hero ” (1887), '' At the Fountain ” (1892), 
and, indeed, almost all Leighton's works. The works 
of the present head of English painting tell the same 
tale, though less emphatically—it is interesting to note 
that design is stronger in preliminary studies than in 
the finished picture, as ‘‘ Diadumene ’’ (1884-5). I have 
made a note of ‘‘ On the Temple Steps ° (1890) and 
many others. In the works of Sir L. Alma Tadema 
one sees the design in the way the architecture is used 
to complete the picture. Many other painters might be 
mentioned as exemplifying this tendency in varying de- 
grees: Stanhope A, Forbes, John MacWihirter, Frank 
Brangwyn, but I stop before reaching the land of pure 
design. I mean pictorial work on a basis of design. 
The principle may be described as a natural one: nature 
will not tolerate a vacuum: it is not the elimination of 
competing points of interest, but of a vacuum by the 
introduction of them. We need not, however, stay long 
in this land of ‘‘ art,’’ where they still grope very much 
in the dark; we can and should go direct to nature. 
Nature is a great designer: she is, indeed, all design: 
she paints the face of heaven and earth, placing a 
highest light, not to attract the eye, but to repel it, to 
disseminate, decentralise; she paints a stone with moss 
or lichen, and, considering it, we see that the design 
expresses the attitude of the stone towards its sur- 
roundings (things have a natural outlook, as I remem- 
ber was remarked in a very noteworthy article on 
'" Decomposition,” by Ernest Bucknall a short time 
ago in THE A. P.); the direction of the light and the 
proximity of other objects have influenced its making; 
it is the resultant and expression of forces, that is to 
say, it is design. And what is true of the stone is true 
of the group of stones, of the nullah in which they lie, 
of the valley and whole landscape. Nature meets the 
artist whose mind is in accord with her: this, to the 
struggling would-be pictorial photographer, who is con- 
stantly instructed to the contrary, should be acceptable 
news. It should mean that his art may yet be a pleasure 
to him. . 

This tendency in painting is no small thing: it is 
important, and a thing to be most thankful for; it is 
nothing less than the progress of truth, which, as before 
in the world's history, will doubtless prevail, to the 
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ultimate relegation of forms of falsehood (which may 
not yet be recognised as false) to the limbo of vanity. 
We have to remind ourselves that the best masters 
would not tolerate much that is worshipped to-day. 
Painter-sculptor Phidias, if you took  Millet's 
'" Gleaners °’ to him, would, one feels compelled to 
admit—but who can hear it? I imagine I see him 
regarding it quizzically for a time, and then, ‘* Yes, it 
is funny, and clever; vour imitation atmosphere is 
clever. But, no, thank you, this is not Egyptian Hall.” 
Our work is atmospheric, savs one; true, and photo- 
graphy is the one process which may be realistic with- 
out fear and without reproach. Realism in other. pro- 
cesses is an aping of photography, is often photography 
disguised, or photography a longer way round. The 
photograph, to what degree soever atmospheric, re- 
mains toasted paper. Phidias would have made a 
splendid pictorial photographer, but would not have 
taken a prize in an ‘‘ A. P.” competition; knowing 
the conditions, he would not have sent in. He would 
say, '' With your toasted paper ] can make a speak- 
ing design." He would have made one out of a sunset 
sky and sixty triremes leaving the Piræus, and would, 
I imagine, not have allowed some incorrectness of tone 
or colour values to trouble him, so long as a strong, 
tale-telling decorative arrangement was secured. 
Toasted paper—an honest transcript printed by light as 
this page by printers’ ink—in which definition lies a 
crux—the parting of the ways for some of us—for it 
is the distribution of light in nature, making design, 
which so many regard as inimical, but which to others, 
and they not a few, is nature's accommodating attitude. 

On mental attitude—the way the eye secs—much 
might be said. Deeper still we meet with the old 
aphorism, Summa ars celare artem, which applies 
mostly to that art which is essentially much akin to 
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photography—in it, the artist has, by pursuing his aim, 
so well hidden himself—and, in this connection, con- 
sidering much of the pictorial photography of to-day, 
we may ask the question, Is the artist's aim the 
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emphasising, the making evident, of his artifice? Is it 
the representation, the setting forth, not of a speaking 
symbol, but of himself? Not so will photography attain 
a high position. 

The accompanying illustrations are examples of work 
done on the principle advocated, which, as will be seen, 
is not the making of designs, decorative patterns, for 
their own sake; but the using of design in its widest 
sense; the application of its fundamental principles (and 
fundamentally design is economic) as they are seen in 
the architecture of every bird's nest, in the pediments 
of the Parthenon, in the plan and elevations of Henry 
llI.'s Westminster Abbey; it is natural economy, in 
conjunction with the primary laws of pictorial repre- 
sentation. By adopting such a simple positive system 
as a basis, in place of the negative system of elimina- 
tion so much followed and so productive of vacuous re- 
sults, the art we are considering may, with the help of 
all processes, do what is claimed for it. 

Composition: it is but the arrangement of the type 
wherein lies readable the spiritual message. Our 
general mother, when she looked into the pool, found 
no fault with what she saw there, but for want of a 
printing process to fix the image, had pined with vain 
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desire, had she not been called away. Her descendants 
are more fortunate. ] always liked that story told in 
Sir James Malcombe's ‘‘ Stories of Persia,’’ of the great 
Koosroo and the Hebrew maid. This monarch (it is the 
Cyrus of Scripture—I relate the story as it comes to 
mind) decided to have his portrait taken, and the first 
artists were set to work, just as competitions are in- 
stituted nowadays. The results, in gold, ivory, and 
enamel, sparkling with diamonds and other gems, being 
set out for the royal inspection, the Hebrew maid, with 
the prejudice against iconics which her religion gave, 
being observed to look glum, was in danger of losing 
her head; when, with the superb simplicity and boldness 
which utter helplessness imparts, pointing to the royal 
profile as it was thrown by the rays of the setting sun 
on the ivory-covered wall, said, ‘‘ There is the only pic- 
ture worthy of the King," whereupon, the vizier, or 
other functionary, seizing the opportunity for exercis- 
ing what was doubtless his principal business, declared 
the maiden right: ''It is unpardonable that these 
should have thought that by their art they could por- 
tray a thousandth part of the glory of the sacred fea- 
tures." '' Off with their heads,’’ says Cyrus; ‘‘ Isabel 
shall be my Queen.” 
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THE STEINHEIL UNOFOCAL DOUBLET AND OTHER STEINHEIL ANASTIGMATS. 


ESSRS. A. E. STALEY AND CO., of 19, Thavies Inn, 

London, who are the wholesale representatives of the cele- 
brated Bavarian optical firm, Steinheils, of Munich, send us an 
abridged catalogue of the Steinheil lenses, also a sample of the 
Unofocal type, and we can serve our readers best by broadly con- 
sidering such of Messrs. Steimheils’ lenses as are described in this 
catalogue, as this course will enable each reader to understand 
which lens it may be best for him to obtain, to suit his own methods, 
ideals, and needs, The three types of lens described in the concise 
catalogue before us comprise all that the ordinary amateur requires, 
but whether he will content himself with one, or whether he will 
complete his equipment by the purchase of all three, must depend 
on his aims, and perhaps more on his purse. The three types are 
all of the anastigmat class, and, taking the most rapid first, we 
have (1) The Unofocal, an uncemented doublet, with three air-gaps, 
and possessing a maximum aperture of F/4.5: this being desirable 
when extreme speed is so essential that something can be sacrificed 
in a realisation of this extreme speed. (2) The Steinheil Ortho- 
stigmat, working at F/6.8, a normal or standard cemented 
anastigmat doublet, which p be regarded as a universal lens, a 
lens which will do justice to difficult and exceptional conditions of 
light: this being Mind d the lens the average amateur should 
purchase if he makes up his mind only to have one lens of the 
three. Finally, we have the wide-angle orthostigmat, a lens with 
F/12 as its maximum aperture; a lens but seldom required except- 
ing for photographing buildings, whether exteriors or interiors, at 
close quarters, or when it is impossible to set the camera sufficiently 
back, a state of things which sometimes arises when groups are to 
be photographed in close quarters. 

Before somewhat enlarging on the conditions which may de- 
termine the choice between the three forms, we may describe in 
detail the actual unofocal lens sent to us for examination. This 
lens is numbered 64,601, and its focal length is 6 in., the mount is 
of magnalium, it is intended for a 5 by 4 plate, the graduation of 
the aperture scale is from the maximum of F/4.« to F/go, by the 
stages F/6.6, F/7.7, F/g, F/12.5, F/18, F/25, and F/36. The price 
is £6, and the general style is sufficiently elucidated by the illustra- 
tion. Eight sizes of unofocal are made, ranging from 414 in. focal 
length to 193% in. The smaller unofocals may be especially useful 
for hand-camera work, when the light is too dull to allow of satis- 
factory exposures with the F/6.8 orthostigmat, but in a brilliant 
light this latter is much to be preferred as only having one internal 
air gap, and therefore giving an image in which there is less 


at the beginning of October, was very hotly contested. An un- 
usually large number of entries were received, probably due to the 
fact that so many people had just returned from their holidays, 


gives a larger area of definition than a Petzval portrait lens, but 
not that concentrated definition at the centre which characterises 


the highest grade of Petzval lenses, and which for some classes of 
portrait work is so useful. Thus it will be seen that the unofocal 
is rather a special lens for special work than a universal lens 


for all classes of work, or in the sense that the orthostigmat is a 


universal lens. Both the unofocal and the orthostigmat will 


separate into two landscape lenses of approximately double the focal 
length of the complete lens, and these landscape lenses are useful 
under certain conditions. 
siderations make a longer focus desirable, and a single combination 
of the orthostigmat may prove extremely valuable in photographing 


In the first place, where pictorial con- 


exceptionally difficult subjects in which the contrasts of light and 
shade are extreme. 


The third lens to be mentioned is the wide-angle orthostigmat, 


which in construction is comparable to the normal orthostigmat or 
the lens last mentioned. A wide-angle orthostigmat, having a 


focal length of 3 in., will cover a 5 by 4 plate, the maximum speed 


being F/12. 


To sum up, the well-equipped photographer will provide himself 


with all three lenses, of which the central figure is the F/6.8 ortho- 
stigmat: this being as near an approach to a universal lens as is 


possible in the present state of optical science, moreover it is a lens 
which will not play the photographer false under the most trying 
conditions. The unofocal allows of exposure about half as long as 
will be necessary with the orthostigmat, but at the cost of that less 
depth and range of definition which is a necessary incident of large 
aperture. Further, the unofocal can be stopped down, in which 
case it nearly equals the orthostigmat for most ordinary work. For 
wide-angle photography on any given size of plate we require a 


wide-angle orthostigmat of half the focal length of normal lens: 


e.g., a 3 in. focus for a 5 by 4 plate. 
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and had been developing their vacation negatives. The three 
guinea camera awarded in the competition went to Mr. G. S. 
Pasco, of 77, Leopold Buildings, Co'umbia Road, N.E., and 
several supplementary money prizes were awarded. 
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ERY welcome is,Dr. Grindrod's third book of poems, 

which, under the above title, gives the reader renewed 
interest in characters and events which to many people 
are so unreal and preposterous, but which, when brought 
before us by means of dignified and even stately rhythm, have 
a new meaning, and the very legends on which Dr. Grin- 
drod builds his verses appear to at once possess a hidden 
meaning hardly less instructive than the  parables of 
Scripture. 

Dr. Charles F. Grindrod is well known as a photographer 
who has won distinction at many an exhibition, but in the 
writing of poetrv has found an additional field in which to 
exercise his talents with even more signal success. 

Both his previous volumes, ‘‘ Studies in Rhyme and 
Rhythm” and “Songs from the Classics—First Series," 
gave us real pleasure; but in the second series of ancient 
mythological stories, so admirably told in verse, Dr. Grin- 
drod appears, we think, to handle his medium with greater 
confidence and power. The bare statement of Lempriére is 
not intended to impart romantic interest to mythological 
legends; but when the story is told in sympathetic verse one 
sees how much more far-reaching are the lessons it con- 
tains than one had thought, and it seems to us that Dr. 
Grindrod’s style is entirely sympathetic with the subjects he 
has selected. 

Thus one feels infinite pity for old Tithonus, deserted by 
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fickle Eos, Goddess of the Dawn, because, though gifted 
with immortalitv, he has not also eternal youth. Similarly, 
too, one is touched by the despairing cry of Arachne, who, 
daring to vie with Pallas in the art of spinning, is turned 
into a spider and doomed to everlastingly spin on the tree- 
branch from which she had in her grief intended hanging 
herself. 

Dr. Grindrod every now and then gives us dainty descrip- 
tion of the pleasant prospects in which these quaint doings 
of the gods and goddesses were enacted. Thus, in “ The 
Song of Sappho," a spring daybreak is described :— 


** The air is full of scent, the woods of song ; 
Dimpled with laughter are the hills, 
And murmurs float from mountain rills; 
From Nature's temple rises clear 
The incense of the budding vear. 
Once more the earth with lusty life is strong, 


While, threading the blue air, winged legions throng.” 


The other subjects chosen for these lvrics are ‘‘ The 
Riddle of CEdipus," * The Song of Hermes,” '' Silenus,” 
‘*Cephalus and  Procris," '' Hylas," *'' Iphigenia," and 
* The Death of Paris." There are a few characteristic and 
highly original illustrations bv Austin O. Spare. The book 
is well printed throughout, being published at 5s. by David 
Nutt. 
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* ESSENTIALS IN ARCHITECTURE." 


VERYONE interested in architecture, and more espe- 

cially the photographer who delights in architectural 
study, should not fail to read carefully the book which B. T. 
Batsford, of 94, High Holborn, published recently under the 
above heading, the sub-title of which is ‘ An Analysis of the 
Principles and Qualities to be ‘Looked for in Buildings." It 
is just such a book as this that the student needs to carry 
his sympathy and understanding of architecture on to a 
higher platform. Most people, if they admire with intelli- 
gence any building, whether ancient and enveloped in his- 
torical interest, or modern and associated with incident and 
purpose, have no real knowledge of why they are charmed. 
.They fail to appreciate the underlying principles, without 
which architecture is mere house-building ; and when our 
readers are told that the delightful book here referred to is 
written by Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., Fellow and some time 
President of the Royal Institute of ‘British Architects, they 
may know well that this banquet of architectural beauty is 
most excellently served by a connoisseur and a master crafts- 
man. Principles, Qualities, Factors, and Materials are the 
four chief headings. Under the first we have the two sec- 
tions, Truth and Beauty; next, under Qualities, we have, 
amongst others, Strength, as exemplified by the Riccardi 


» 
“INVESTIGATIONS ON THE THEORY 


ESSRS. S. E. SHEPPARD and C. E. Kenneth Mees 

have in this volume given the world the result of their 
painstaking experiments, the perusal of which will probably 
strike dismay to the heart of the average photographer, who 
must thereby recognise his own hopeless ignorance in those 
matters which are concerned in scientifically dealing with, 
for instance, the physical chemistry of exposure, as also of 
development and fixation, and the nature and destruction of 
the latent image. An important section of the book is de- 
voted to the sensitometry of photographic plates. As is 
pointed put, one reason for the development of accurate 
sensitometry is that a photographic plate can only be em- 
ployed as a quantitative means of research if the relation 
between light acting, developer acting, and effect produced 
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Palace, Florence, and portions of the old prison house of Old 
Newgate; then Vitality, found in Gothic interiors of many 
of our cathedrals, with the Palais de Justice, Rouen; Milan 
Cathedral, etc. ; other qualities, such as Restraint, Repose, 
Grace, Breadth, of which our Houses of Parliament are an 
example; next, Scale, and so on; and Mr. Belcher gives 
examples of each, and beautiful illustrations, well chosen and 
well printed. Then in the third section, under the heading 
Factors, we consider and have examples given us of Propor- 
tion, Light and Shade, Colour, Solids and Voids, and 
Balance. "Thus, for most of us, an entirely new interest is 
imparted to the buildings we may select for special admira- 
tion. 

By these pleasant chapters there is imparted to what is to 
many a rather austere art, a certain poetry, and a most 
welcome interpretation of much that was previously 
unrevealed. 

Amongst the various books that have lately come to hand 
there is none which seems so distinctly worthy ; and, con- 
sidering the quality of the text and the number and fine 
order of the illustrations, the published price (5s.) seems 
remarkably little. Both author and publisher are to be 
thanked and congratulated. 
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OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESS.” 


be known; whilst another reason is the necessity for a plate- 
maker to know more exactly the properties of his products. 
It was in this latter connection that the work of Messrs. 
Hurter and Driffield brought about an improved state of 
things in the dry plate factories; and the authors of the book 
under review opine that if the true relation between density- 
giving power and speed in emulsions were better under- 
stood, further improvements in the quality of plates would 
ensue. 

Two other chapters are on *'' The Effect of the Wave- 
Length of the Incident Light upon the Gradation Pro- 
duced " and ‘‘ The Estimation of the Colour-Sensitiveness 
of Plates." There are numerous illustrations and diagrams. 
The price is 6s. 6d. Published by Longmans, Green and Co. 
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« WILD LIFE AT HOME.” 


LTHOUGH Mtr. Richard Kearton and his brother, Mr. 

Cherry Kearton, have collaborated in the production of 
many charming books, describing in pleasant manner, and 
portraying with wonderful skill the mammals, birds, rep- 
tiles, insects, etc., native to our country, a new edition of 
“ Wild Life, etc.,’’ first published in 1898, is none the less 
welcome. For in this we have a practical manual of how 
to set about discovering, stalking, or lying in wait for 
the shy denizens of woodland and meadow, which the latter- 
day sportsman-naturalist desires to photograph and leave 
unharmed, instead of doing to death and preserving in glass 
cases and cabinet drawers. The new edition has been 
thoroughly revised, and comes with complete freshness, not- 
withstanding that the first edition underwent three succes- 
sive reprints, which were necessitated by the demand of a 
fascinated public. 

Mr. Richard Kearton is a naturalist, or one might say 
a zoologist, but that the latter name seems somehow more 
associated with the use of forceps, scalpel, and microscope 
than Mr. Kearton's plan of sitting under some shady haw- 
thorn bush, or walking by beetling cliff, and quietly observ- 
ing, with notebook in hand, what time his brother, with 
the temerity of a mountaineer, hangs mid-air at the end of 
a rope to photograph the birds which the other one is 
studying, or with the cunning of a trapper of the Rockies, 
conceals himself in various subtly-contrived ways, in order 
to photograph the timid animal or bird in its natural 
habitat. 
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But one cannot help wondering whether, since Mr. Kear- 
ton found this wholly delightful and humane manner of 
enriching our knowledge of our fellow inhabitants of the 
earth, his own cabinets, as a naturalist, have not ceased to 
receive additions. The question is whether a really good 
photograph of bird or butterfly ‘‘ taken from life,” and that 
life, short though it be, left uncurtailed, does not for nearly 
all practical purposes, or at least for general educational 
purposes, prove as useful as the museum specimen, as often 
as not distorted in setting up, and wholly dissociated from 
its natural environment. The Messrs. Kearton, and others 
who are labouring in the same delightful field, must have 
done more to promote a humanitarian feeling than all the 
arguments of anti-vivisectionists, and have taught the 
average man with a love of Nature more than biological 
treatises and the solemn procedure of the class-rooms. We 
are not sure but that the photographic natural history 
books, which have been quite a feature of the past dozen 
years are one of the greatest civilising forces of the age, 
and the band of patient labourers in that particular field 
should, in due course, each find his niche in the temple of 
human culture. Mr. Kearton's books are published by 
Cassell and Company (of La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.). 
The particular one before us is published at six shillings, 
but there are a round dozen of them, and, together, they 
form one of our pleasantest bookcase corners—and there is 
room for more of their kind—refreshing, entertaining, and 
instructive. 


4 


“WITH A CAMERA IN MAJORCA.” 


F course, it is the usual thing to dilate upon the 

subtler beauty of English landscape in late autumn 
and early winter, and true enough there is a wondrous 
charm what time Nature folds herself in filmy veil of 
atmosphere, as though to hide the mysterious process of 
change that is taking place. For the leaves that are falling 
so quickly are only doing so in response to next year’s 
leaf buds, which are pushing the old ones off with an ener- 
getic bit of pushfulness before the winter sleep. Still, there 
are times in the fall and in the winter when the climatic 
conditions are difficult to reconcile with ordinary ideas of 
beauty and pleasure, and a knowledge of fair skies and 
sunny scenes only a day or two's journey distant is apt 
to make one temporarily discontented with the English 
climate. Then Margaret D'Este will take us in imagina- 
tion to those delightful and romantic islands, Corsica or 
Majorca. Not long ago she gave us a charming record of 
her doings in Corsica, ‘‘ Through Corsica with a Camera," 
and now she follows up that successful effort with an equally 
welcome volume, ** With a Camera in Majorca.’’ The photo- 
graphic illustrations, of which there are nearly eighty really 


fine half-tone reproductions, are by Mrs. R. M. King. Put- 
nams and Sons are the publishers, and the price is 7s. 6d. 
Miss D'Este tells the tale of her travels exceedingly well, and 
raises her book far above even the most literary of guide 
books, and before many pages are past, the reader is longing 
to follow in her footsteps; and her companion, Mrs. King, 
must have been very industrious to have gathered so many 
really good and interesting photographs, albeit they are just 
a little bit excessive in their topographical character, for 
amidst those olive trees and romantically piled mountains, 
and buildings, every one of which breathes a poetry peculiar 
to its sea-girt situation, there must be amazing effects which, 
apparently, are still awaiting the modern photographic 
artist. 

If Majorca, Minorca, and Iviza, remote trinity of sea 
encircled gems, rich in everything that can charm the eye 
and awake poetic imagination, have no other sponsor 
amongst more modern peoples, they are at least fortunate in 
having so intelligent, sympathetic, and graceful an advocate 
and friend as Miss D’Este, ably supported as she is by the 
camera of Mrs. King. 


c 


Fallowfield's Auto-trans Frames.—As supplementary to our 
notice of last week (p. 401), we may mention that Mr. Fallowfield’s 
convenient frames for displaying Autochrome transparencies (‘‘Auto- 
trans”) are not only to be had at Mr. Fallowfield’s establishment, 
146, Charing Cross Road, London, but also from dealers in general. 
Further, we are informed by Mr. Fallowfield that the new frame 
has been recognised by the Lumière Co. as the most suitable for 
their plates, and that they keep it in stock. Prices, quarter-plate, 4s. 
per dozen; $ by 4 inches, or 9 by 12 centimetres, 6s. per dozen; 
half-plate, 8s. per dozen; 13 by 18 centimetres, 9s. per dozen; 
whole plate, 10s. per dozen. 


Star Photography.—Mr. Arnold Pilling, B.A., clerical secretary 
to the Royal Observatory, Cape of Good Hope, is a native of 
Rochdale, and before the Rochdale Photographic Society he exhibited 
a remarkable set of four photographs of stars obtained by the obser- 
vatory. A photographic survey of the sky is being made by the various 
observatories throughout the world, and the photographs exhibited 
oy Mr. Pilling are a part of the survey being made in South Africa. 

hey were stated to be the most remarkable photographs of the 
Stars at present in this country. The camera was fixed at the end 
of the observatory telescope, and exposures given varying from 
forty-five minutes to twenty-four hours. The plate exposed forty- 
five minutes showed a large number of stars invisible to the naked 


eye, and as the exposures were increased the result was an in- 
crease in the number of stars. In the plate exposed twenty-four 
hours there were seen several thousand stars. To obtain this 
result took over a week, as the nights are so short in South Africa, 
and the telescope had to be readjusted each evening. The result 
of the photographs was to reveal a great number of stars of which 
the astronomer had no previous knowledge. The members of the 
Rochdale society were greatly interested in the plates, and Mr. 
Pilling was heartily thanked for his trouble in bringing such valu- 
able prints before the members. 

The French House of Jules Richard, the manufacturer of the 
Verascope, has opened premises at 23a, Albemarle Street, London, 
W., which are replete with every comfort and luxury for the 
amateur. The decorations are Louis Seize, and there are elec- 
trically lighted dark-rooms. We hope in an early issue to review 
the latest model of Messrs. Richard’s ** Verascope’’ camera. 


Glasgow Southern Photographic Association.—The association 
have been successful in obtaining the services of Messrs. J. Craig 
Annan and Wm. Crooke as judges at their seventh annual exhibi- 
tion, which is to be held from Jan. 14 to 28. Mr. Patrick 
Downie, R.S.W., will also assist. Entries close Jan. 4, and par 
ticulars may be had from the exhibition secretary, Mr. W. Bryce, 
29, Somerville Drive, Mount Florida, Glasgow. 
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Bv ovg Own CORRESPONDENT. 


EE seventeen lectures given at the New Gallery during the 
R.P.S. exhibition have attracted larger crowds than usual 
this year. No matter what the subject, it has never failed to draw. 
Whether it has been New Guinea or Niagara, the habits of cuttle- 
fish, or the tombs of Egypt, Mr. Martin Duncan on the humour 
in a dragon fly's existence, or Dr. Vaughan Cornish on the tragedy 
of desolated Jamaica, the Gallery has been quite inconveniently 
crowded. One is forced to the conclusion that although the lecture 
proper, as it was known fifty years ago, has waned in popularity, 
the lantern lecture has by no means gone out of date. As a form 
of instructive entertainment it still has no rival. One lecturer intro- 
duced a novel feature in the shape of phonograph records, which 
assisted his slides to complete the ‘‘illusion of life." Especially 
remarkable was the number of clergymen who had a place on the 
programme. Possibly, as one of them suggested, they were in- 
vited as a foil to the explorers, and in order that the audience 
might at least hear some men whose veracity could be relied upon. 
A mere layman might suggest that a clergyman was put on a 
lecture pedestal in order to get some work out of him once in 
a way. 

One of the most fascinating lectures was a photographic trip over 
a Staffordshire pottery. If a photographer has a taste for primitive 
industries he could not do better than go to some pottery where 
hand processes, which still produce the best wares, are carried out. 
Pottery is one of the few industries that are unspoiled, or compara- 
tively unspoiled, by machinery and modern methods of hustle. 
Actually at the Wedgwood works at the present day the very beam- 
engine which James Watt fashioned for Josiah Wedgwood 120 
is ago is still running, like ‘‘Charley’s Aunt." Not only so, 

ut the wheel used by Josiah in “throwing ” his first six vases on 
the occasion of the opening of his works in 1769 still has its old 
corner, and serves its old purpose. 

Mr. Farren's beautiful bird studies on the Farne Islands should 
not be overlooked. It is good to learn from him that some of our 
sea-birds, like the eider duck and the sandwich tern, at one time 
threatened with extinction, are now increasing in numbers, as also 
to learn from Mr. Pike that birds like the kite—the most magni- 
ficent bird in these islands, and the rarest—are also at last making 
headway against the pseudo-sportsman and collector. 


The Rev. H. O. Fenton gave a racy lecture one evening, racy in 
the double sense that it not only abounded in humour and good, 
if "tall," stories, but also took his hearers through a big stretch 
of Northern Italv in the space of forty minutes. "That is the right 
length for a lantern lecture. It satisfies, but not to repletion. One 
rises from his chair, as one should rise from the dinner table, with 
a healthy desire for more. Mr. Fenton knows how to distinguish 
between the pictorial and the topographical, both in his slides and 
his speech, and he discards the conventional map, which makes the 
hearts of most audiences sink at once. He and his ** Ananias,’ as 
he calls his camera, did good work in Italy, and he particularly 
delights in the graded quality of the light in that country. He 
showed one landscape view in which no fewer than nine different 
shades of light were rendered. Mr. Fenton finds the Italian people 
pleased to pose and happy in their poses, differing in this respect 
from the Dutch, who demand “ backsheesh," and are anything but 
biddable. 

It is gratifying to know that the exhibition has been so successful. 
The number of attendances, which is a measure of the shillings 
taken at the gate, has far exceeded last year's total, and will no 
doubt be favourably reflected in the finances of the society. More 
than one cause accounts for this result. The advertising arrange- 
ments were carried out on a wider scale than in former years, and 
the special features, the colour work, and the lectures have been 
well noticed in the newspapers. Doubtless a large section of the 
public were anxious to see the new Autochrome transparencies, and 
it was fortunate for the exhibition that the colour ** boom ” should 
have chosen this particular season to inflate itself. But the pictorial 
section was the chief centre of attraction, as it ought to be. By 
the way, is there not a rule, written or unwritten, that the same 
picture shall not be exhibited at the Salon and the “ Royal” at the 
same time? Perhaps it is more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance. This has happened in more than one instance. It 
led to a curious result in the case of the picture entitled ** Gondola 
Pool." One critic seeing it at the Salon called it Venice, but when 
he saw it on the walls of the “ Royal” he called it Earl’s Court. 
Unhappy critic who is beset with such uncertainties! And 
happv photographer who can ring such changes on the self-same 
negative ! 


RUNE T E DETERS 
THE BRISTOL PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 


HIS the second annual exhibition of the club was held in the 
fine suite of rooms of the Bristol Fine Arts Academy. 
The club had been fortunate in getting the guidance and active 
assistance of Mr. A. L. Coburn in the hanging and decoration of 
their exhibition, the result being entirely satisfactory. 


This year the entered works had been subjected to a rigorous 
selection, only about one-half of those entered being hung, with 
the result that a high average of artistic merit was reached. 

The technical section, which was kept apart from the pictorial, 
also reached a high standard. 


In the invitation section A. L. Coburn had five characteristicallv 
daring pictures, taken in the neighbourhood of Bristol, which 
attracted much interest and comment. S. G. Kimber's views of 
church interiors were wonderful in their rendering of sunlight and 
shadow. Percy Lewis was worthily represented by three Italian 
scenes full of atmosphere. E. Seymour showed eight examples 
of fruit and flowers, in which the rendering of texture was very fine, 
while F. Hollyer had two strong portraits. 

In the open pictorial class A. R. F. Evershed's eight prints 
in oil showed much feeling for colour and texture, combined with 
a lively appreciation of pictorial effect. Basil Schón was repre- 


sented by “ Dingy London” and “ Where Once an Ancient City 
Stood," both noteworthy for atmosphere and composition. R. 
Dührkoop's ten portraits were forcible, and at the same time deli- 
cate in the handling of the lights and shadows, but, good as they 
were, they hardly came up to his work shown last year. 

In the members’ section the inspiring influence of a local exhi- 
bition was very apparent, a decided advance being visible, much 
really good work shown. “Winter,” by George Easonsmith, was 
a delightful little print in platinotype, while four gum prints bv 
E. G. Watts displayed great technical skill combined with artistic 
perception. 

In the technical section Dr. G. H. Rodman had a remarkable 
radiograph of molluscal shells, showing their internal structure by 
means of the X-rays. Henry J. Comley was represented by four 
still-life prints in natural colours, which were well composed and 
skilfully executed. 

In the Autochrome section Mr. R. Child Bayley showed six 
examples of the capabilities of the process, while Morris B. Fowler 
contributed six, and George Easonsmith four examples, both of 
these latter gentlemen being members of the club. 

During the run of the exhibition, which lasted seven days, 
several lantern lectures were delivered to crowded audiences. 
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Slough Photographic Society.—The society opened their season's 
programme on Oct. 5th, at the Leopold Institute, with a social and 
musical evening, winding up with an informal dance. A capital 
programme was arranged bv Mr. and Mrs. F. Wyatt-Smith, of 
Clifton Grove, and all the items were well received by the large 
company present. Through the kindness of Mrs. and Mr. Harley, 
A.R.C.A., the hall had been transformed into a veritable picture 
gallery, no less than thirty-five of their pictures and sketches in oil 
and water colours being on exhibition. A fine collection of photo- 


graphs bv members of the society was also arranged down the centre 
of the hall; among the exhibitors were Messrs. Andrews (president), 
Harvey (secretary), Rowse, James, Wyatt-Smith, and E. Oetgeman, 
the latter showing some very fine carbon work. The president 
made a brief speech, in which he pointed out the advantages of 
belonging to the society, and urged all interested in photography to 
join. Several new members have been booked, and a good pro- 
gramme has been provided for the coming season, and altogether 
the society promises well. 
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MESSRS. BARTON’S “ACADEMY” MOUNT PAPERS, AND SOME 


HINTS ON MOUNTING. 


HAVE intended, for the last twelve months, to give some prac- 

tical hints on the principles of mounting, but I have been pre- 
vented through the inability to recommend thoroughly desirable 
mount papers. Thanks to Mr. Hinton, who has forwarded me the 
latest collection of mounting sheets, my difficulties have vanished. 

How well I remember the first tinted mount papers that were 
placed on the English market, assorted in shilling packets which 
contained every conceivable shade except the shades one wanted. 
How well I remember those surprise packets with colours ranging 
from a vivid green to a brilliant ruby, and including a quantity of 
brown paper sheets of the exact shade and quality that were calcu- 
lated to make any print look common and mean. 

Since those days mounting papers have been gradually growing 
more refined, until the acme of good taste has been struck bv 
Messrs. Barton, of 114, Golden Hillock Road, Birmingham, in 
their collection of ** Academy " mount papers and boards. When 
I say that there is only one paper of doubtful good taste in the 
large sample book before me, and that even this (No. 58) might 
be serviceable to those who indulge in green carbon, I am giving 
no qualifed praise; and besides, the collection embraces all kinds 
of delightful surfaces, from a smooth unglazed, to the canvas sur- 
face now in vogue. 

Now, if ready-made mounts were practically possible, I fancv 
that most of us would have a series of mounts made from selected 
papers; but unfortunately they do not come within the range of 
practical pictorial photography, for the simple reason that nature 
hardly ever arranges the subject so that it will exactly fill the 
focussing screen, and it is almost always necessary to trim a mttle 
off the top or bottom or sides of a print. Prints that are trimmed 
in this manner do not fit readv-made mounts, and we are forced to 
make our own. 

A picture must appear finished; a picture that breaks off and 
ends suddenly and brusquely, without apparent reason, is as dis- 
quieting as a piece of music which is stopped in the middle ot a 
movement. Sketches or photographic vignettes, which are softly 
shaded off, are outside this article, as the person who can place a 
satisfactory vignette can also bring it to a satisfactory conclusion. 
With ordinary pictures, however, it is necessary to place a boun- 
dary round the picture; for a portrait cut off below the shoulders, 
or a landscape cut off in the middle of a tree, appears unfinished 
and unsatisfactory unless there is some kind of boundary to arrest 
the eye and keep it in the picture. Painters realise this, and 
frame their pictures; engravers realise it, and usually place a 
boundary in line or stipple around their prints. 

Of course, if a photograph be pasted on a plain tinted board, 
the tint will form a boundary round the picture; but this is 
seldom quite satisfactory. If the colour of the mount is similar 
to the darker tones of the photograph, the combination will sug- 
gest a large indistinct picture with a small portion clearly defined ; 
if the mount contrasts with the print, it will suggest a wide, flat, 
uninteresting frame enclosing a small picture. No, pictures seem 
to require something more than a mere line round them; they 
seem to require something suggestive of a frame. In engravings 
this frame sensation is given by the plate mark; in photographs 
the American system of superimposed mounting seems to meet 
the case. 

In building up these mounts the print is trimmed and attached 
to a sheet of the mounting paper with a few touches of mountant; 
one at each corner and one in the centre is usually sufficient, or a 
narrow strip of mountant may be pasted along the top of the 
prim; the mounting paper is then trimmed so that it forms a 


attractive item in a portfolio. 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


narrow margin round the print, and this is attached to a second 
sheet of mounting paper. In trimming the mounting paper, the 
desired. width of margin is measured and marked on the paper 
with a needle prick; the paper is laid face upward on a sheet of 
glass or (better) zinc, a flat, brass-edged ruler is laid between the 
needle marks, on the side next the print, and a sharp pocket- 
knife is drawn along the ruler: if the ruler be pressed firmly 
down, and the knife sharp, the cut should be perfectly clean. 

In selecting the mounting papers the following facts should be 
borne in mind:—The mount must be kept subordinate to the pic- 
ture, and must not be staring or obtrusive; a light mount makes 
the high lights less noticeable and the shadows darker, whereas 
a dark mount makes the high lights appear whiter and lightens the 
shadows; a warm mount of buff or brown makes the tone of the 
print appear colder and more bluish, a cold mount of bluish-grey 
or slate makes the tone of the print seem warmer; a small print 
can be made important bv several fairly wide margins, a large 
print needs simpler mounting; the margin should generally be 
wider at the bottom than the top. 

In Messrs. Barton’s sample book the tints are arranged in con- 
venient series of cool and warm tones, and it would be easy to 
select several pairs of cool-toned paper that harmonise together in 
light, medium, and dark tints; a similar choice of warm-toned 
papers and a sheet of creamy white and one of black would make 


a good collection. 


Supposing one wished to mount a quarter-plate print in a high 


key, so as to get the full value out of the shadows, one would 
naturally select a couple of light mounting papers, as a light drab 


and a light slate, and mount the print on the slate, trimming it 
to one-sixteenth of an inch, so as to make a line round the pic- 
ture. This would be mounted on a sheet of drab, trimmed to a 


width or, say, five-eighths of an inch at the bottom and sides, and 
seven-sixteenths at the top, so as to give a frame effect; and the 


frame would be edged with another sixteenth of slate and 
mounted on a sheet of drab. All this sounds very complicated, 


but it is really quite easy and simple, and the little picture framed 


in drab, and hung on a 10 by 8 sheet of drab, makes a most 
In mounting the framed print on 
the large portfolio leaf, the picture should be placed near the top. 
The portfolio leaf is not part of the mount, only the exhibition wall 
on which the picture is hung. 

In mounting a low-tone print one should employ dark-toned 
mount papers in order to throw up the full beauty of the low 
tones. If the tone of a warm-toned print in, say, toned bromide 
or sepia platinotvpe, happens to be rather lukewarm, it may be put 
tight by employing a cool-toned mount, but as a general rule 
warm-toned prints should have warm-tone mounts, and vice versd. 

If the “canvas”? mounts be employed, and these are certainly 
delightful for both portfolio and exhibition purposes, I am inchned 
to think one simple edging of a somewhat similar tint in smooth 
paper is sufficient. Great care must be taken against over-elabora- 
tion of mounting, and a multitude of superimposed tints is quite 
objectionable. Messrs. Barton’s particularly attractive series of 
“ négligé mounts ” also seem to demand simple mounting. 

I can only say that these Barton mounts are by far the best 
thing I have come across so far. The papers, which can be sup- 
plied in assorted shades, run about 1s. per half dozen, 2s. 6d. per 
quire post free, and measure 20 by 25. The thick sheets are from 
4S. per dozen, and boards from 4s. 6d. to 6s. The excellent 
sample book is 6d. post free. I always like to hear these full par- 
ticulars myself, and believe that others have the same weakness. 


m 
THE G.P.O. ART CLUB EXHIBITION AT MOUNT PLEASANT. 


HE second annual exhibition of the G.P.O. Art Club was 

i opened on the 17th inst. by the Postmaster-General, Mr. 
Sidney Buxton. The secretary, Mr. J. Joyce, reported that during 
the past year the membership had increased fourfold, that at 
the last exhibition they numbered fifty members, while now they 
had a membership of over 200. Then the work sent in was wholly 
from the London area, but this year it came from far and wide— 
from as far north as Peterhead, and as far south as the Channel 
seaboard. * 

Mr. Sidney Buxton spoke most sympathetically of the good such 
an exhibition was calculated to do in fostering a friendly feeling 
amongst all concerned, in giving an outdoor and healthy recreation 
to those whose work often lav wholly in the sorting-room or office. 
Some amusement was caused bv the suggestion that the members 
of the society should decorate their sorting-room after the manner 
of those at Zurich and elsewhere on the Continent. 


The Photographic Section included some ninety frames, in which 
the work of C. Upton Cooke was conspicuous. Mr. Cooke is 
known bevond the walls of this exhibition as a rising man, and the 
work which he shows here will in no way weaken his record. 
We may specially note his “Vegetables” (61), a picture of fine 
quality and true tone; “On the Kentish Downs, Evening” (89), 
a picture showing fine appreciation of landscape, while ** Prawners ” 
(33), and “ Portrait, Miss Govey ” (40), might also be drawn atten- 
tion to. Mr. A. J. Freeman's work is deserving of mention; he 
seems to have a love for and an eve to observe the effects of 
London, and his “ Trafalgar Square? (64) is good in tone and 
decorative in treatment. Mention should also be made of his 
* Morning Gossips” (73). He has a good design and pleasant pic- 
ture in “St. James’, Clerkenwell’? (82). We wish this useful and 
promising venture undertaken by the G.P.O. staff every possible suc- 
cess, which we are assured it cannot fail to achieve. 
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Several times during the past few years we have referred 
to the ideally hard glass, if we may use the term “ glass," 
which can be obtained by fusing pure silica or quartz, and 
blowing or working by methods comparable to those now in 
use for glass; but until quite recently it has been impractic- 
able to so completely fuse the silica as to produce a really 
clear and thoroughly glass-like product; the temperature re- 
quired for such complete fusion being considerably over that 
required to melt platinum. At last we have the opportunity 
of obtaining basins, crucibles, beakers, flasks, retorts, and 
other laboratory apparatus, made of quite clear glass-like 
silica, such apparatus being now stocked by Messrs. Griffin 
and Sons. When the new glass-like and well formed vessels 
of silica are seen by the side of the semi-opaque or opaline 
articles last mentioned on this page, the contrast is 
remarkable. 

The new glass-like silica articles are made by the Silica 
Syndicate, Ltd., of 32, Hatton Garden, and as the melting- 
point of the silica glass is about equal to that of platinum, 
while ordinary reagents have no action on it, a crucible of 
transparent fused silica can in many instances advan- 
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tageously replace a platinum crucible for laboratory opera- 
tions, and in many respects a test tube of the new material 
is more than equivalent to a platinum crucible. The ex- 
pansion and contraction under heat of the fused silica being 
so small as to be negligible (about one-seventeenth that of 
platinum), so a thin vessel of fused silica may be heated to 
whiteness and cooled by immersion in water, without risk of 
breaking. 

It may be conjectured that the optician will not be slow 
to avail himself of the additional power put into his hands by 
fused silica, which is so highly transparent to ultra-violet light, 
and quite unalterable in relation to the ordinary destructive 
influences which lead to the deterioration of optical work. At 
present articles of the transparent fused silica are rather 
expensive, the smallest test tube costing 2s., but the tendency 
is for the price of a new product to lower rapidly, so perhaps 
we may shortly have pure silica ware available for many 
every-day uses. As a glazing material for the photographic 
studio or glass-house it would be ideal, not only by reason 
of its transparency to the actinic rays, but as resisting that 
corrosion which makes old glass so unsatisfactory. 


Against Formalin. 


Herr Bentzen, writing in Die Photographische Industrie (October 
9, 1907, p. 1191), concludes an article on formalin by stating that 
the greater number of spots or stains on bromide or chloride plates 
and papers are due to the use of formalin, and he asserts that if 
formalin were banished from the gelatine factory, and from estab- 
lishments where paper is coated, the chief source of black spots 
ind stains would be eliminated. He lays it down that gelatine or 
gelatinous coatings which are to be used in connection with sen- 
sitive coatings should never be hardened by means of formalin. 
Formalin itself reduces silver compounds readily, and as an experi- 
mental illustration he tells his readers to prepare a solution of 
ammonic-nitrate of silver thickened with glycerine, to add a little 
formalin, and spread the mixture on a glass plate, when mirror- 
like silver will soon be deposited. Notwithstanding the volatility 
of formalin, traces may remain in gelatine that has been hardened 
with this material, or, in certain cases, dangerous polymerisation 
products may be produced. Even if neither of the above condi- 
tions exists, formic acid may be produced as an oxidation product 
of the formalin, and the formic acid may cause the reduction of 
silver salts. Herr Bentzen's objection to the use of gelatine that 
has been hardened with formalin does not in any sense apply to the 
use of formalin for hardening finished negatives, and probably 
there is not the smallest objection to the use of formalin in modera- 
tion, before the development of any plates or paper, the coating 
of which shows signs of undue softening. 


Dr. Kuhfahl on the Use of Formalin. 


Writing in the Photographische Rundshau (No. 20 of 1907, p. 
237), Dr. Kuhfahl says that all negatives which are not likely to be 
subjected to after-treatment, in the way of intensification or reduc- 
tion, should, towards the end of the washing, be soaked in a five 
per cent. formalin bath, this making the film less subject to 
mechanical injury and to chemical damage, as, for example, by the 
absorption of chemicals from the printing paper. After this treat- 
ment the excess of water may be blotted off, or gently rolled to 
ene side by the deft use of a glass rod, and drying is facilitated. 
Our author deprecates the use of alcohol as an aid to rapid drying, 
aot so much on the score of expense, as by reason of tendency 
to streaks and irregular patches. As regards rapid drying, many 


persons fail to realise how much the operation of drying may be 
expedited by first blotting off loosely adherent water and then 
fanning the plate with a piece of millboard. 


Solar Photography. 


Those who care to photograph the face of the sun on an en- 
larged scale may do so by following the instructions given by Mr. 
C. W. Raffety, in Anowledge, and as the exposure may be short 
for solar work, no equatorial motion is essential for the telescope. 
Further, the surface of an ordinary dry plate may serve as an 
observing screen, a matter which Mr. Raffety explains as follows: 
A camera constructed of light wood is fitted with a screw cap, in 
order to attach it to the eye-piece of the telescope. The surface on 
which the solar image is focussed is an ordinary photographic dry 
plate (undeveloped), which is inserted in the place of the usual 
glass screen. The extreme smoothness of the film enables the 
smallest details of sun-spots to be sharply focussed, and facule are 
also well seen. The illumination of the image is perfect, as there 
is an entire absence of all glare. Another advantage is, that the 
telescopic image is seen exactly in the same way as a naked-eye 
view, as the screen is, of course, viewed from the back. The film 
permits of the finest ink lines being ruled upon it, and by allow- 
ing a sun-spot to transit a line and comparing the interval with the 
time taken by the whole disc, for a similar transit, a fairly accurate 
determination of the measure of the spot mav be made. For a tele- 
scope of three inches aperture, and powers 80 to 150, the best 
length for the camera is about eight inches. Mr. Raffety has em- 
ploved this method for the past two years, and it enables drawings 
to be made without fatigue. The coming transit of Mercury will be 
best observed this way for the possessors of comparatively small 
telescopes. 


A Photograph of the Setting Sun. 


In Knowledge (October, 1907, p. 227) a photograph of the setting 
sun is reproduced, the original having been taken by Mr. R. T. A. 
Innes, of the Government Observatery, Johannesburg, with a Dall- 
meyer-Zeiss telephotographic combination, and it will be seen that 
the refractive effect of the atmosphere diminishes the vertical dia- 
meter by more than ene-eighth. The photograph was taken on 
August 9, at sh. 41m. 3osec., the sun's declination being 16? 3' N. 
Exposure one second. 
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INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


In order to relieve the pages of “ The Amateur Photographer " of Answers 


po to questions and Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order 
yo. to save correspondents the disappointment of delay which the crowded 
A condition of our pages often renders unavoidable, a selection only of the 4 
La Answers are published, the remainder being answered FREE by POST. 
C à; ; / 
z All questions must be written legibly, with name and full postal address PER 


lodine Sepia Toning. 

I should be obliged if you could let me know through THE 

A. P. how to obtain sepia tones on bromide paper with the 

aid of iodine. A. B. 

Immerse the fixed and well-washed print in the following solu- 

tion: Dissolve ten grains of potassium iodide in ten ounces of water, 
and add one or two flakes of iodine (enough to give the solution 
the colour of dark sherry), stirring thoroughly. The print will turn 
dark blue, owing to the starch in the sizing, but it must be left 
in long enough to bleach the image until almost invisible, or visible 
as a negative. Then transfer the print to four ounces of water 
containing half an ounce of sodium sulphite. When the blue stain 
is removed, the print must be again well washed, and then trans- 
ferred to the following : 


Sodium sulphide (C.P.) ................... eene 5 Er. 
Water 


When the toning is complete, the print must once more be well 
washed. The prints should be a little darker than usual, to allow 
for a slight reduction caused by the toning. 


Sodium Bisulphite. 
(5 Is the commercial “soda bisulphite” the ordinary soda 
sulphite one is continually using? W. W. 


(5) No; itis an acid salt distinct from ordinary sulphite. 


Lessons in Colouring Enlargements. 


(1) On what paper are those large portrait enlargements made 
which are coloured or tinted by professionals? (2) Is it pos- 
sible to get lessons in the colouring of the same, and, if so, 
where could they be had? H. A. M. 


(1) We presume you refer to enlargements on bromide paper. 
(2) Any art teacher could give instructions; but they are generally 
done with the air-brush. You could perhaps get an address of 
a teacher on application (mentioning this reply) to The Aerograph 
Co., Ltd., 43, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. (3) There is a little about 
it in “ The Photographic Colorist,” post free 7d., but not much. 


Conversion of H. and D. to Wynne. 


Please give me a formula for converting H. and D. plate- 
speed numbers for use with Wynne's exposure meter. 


(3) Multiply H. and D.'s numbers by eighty, and take the square 
root. 


Printing Clouds. 
(1) Will you give me precise directions how to print-in clouds: 
(a) in contact bromide or P.O.P. prints, (b) in enlargements? 
My negatives are quarter-plate, and I have some “Cloud 
negatives? for the purpose, and an ordinary £3 3s. enlarger. 
I would like the best and simplest method. H. M. 


(1) You ask more than is possible to crowd into a paragraph. 
We must refer you, for precise directions, to “‘ Combination Print- 


of the enquirer (not for publication), and questions or prints MUST 


BE ACCOMPANIED BY THE ENQUIRY COUPON (SEE 


1 ADVERTISEMENT PAGE xxvi) and addressed to the Editor, 
EZ “The Amateur Photographer,” 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


ing," post free 8d., and “ Practical Pictorial Photography, post 
free 3s. We take it that your enlarger is of the daylight camera 
type, in which case you could not easily or satisfactorily do such. 


work. It is better to work in a darkened room, where you can 
operate between the negative and the enlargement. 


Stock Solutions. 


I wish to keep some of the ordinary photo chemicals in tem 
per cent. (or other) solutions, so as to be able to rapidly pre- 
pare a developer by combining the various liquids (instead of 
weighing out each time I wish to follow a certain formula). 
Can I get it, and where? (1) A table giving the degree of 
solubility of each of the photo chemicals in ordinary use. (2) 
A table stating the keeping powers of such chemicals when 
in solution (water only, or perhaps a preservative as well). 


SOLUTIONS 10 PER CENT. 


(1) You will find such a table in ‘ Chemistry for Photographers," 
post free 1s. 3d., cloth. (2) We do not know of such a “table,” 
put xod will find useful information on that matter in the same 

ook. 


Bichromate Line Process. 


I have been mixing an ink preparation for coating a paper 
which produces a black line drawing on a white paper. The 
paper is yellow; printed under a line negative, it gives a brown 
line. When coated with the ink, it has to be flushed with 
warm water (110 degs. F.), the ink adheres to the brown line, 
but should wash away where still yellow. My ink will only 
be removed after considerable friction, and then I can only 
just see a faint line where it should be black. Can you tell 
me (1) What the paper is, and the salt it is sensitised with? 
(2) The ink formula says, “65 per cent. methyl spirit." Would 
this be the ordinary commercial methylated spirit? (3) Then 
“thin flake shellac” is wanted. My chemist gave me what 
he called “gum shellac,” a brown substance in thin flakes. 
Would this be right? The only other ingredient in the formula 
is best lampblack. W. W. 


If you had told us the name by which the process is known to 
you, we could most likely have given full particulars. We have 
a distinct remembrance of it in use many years ago, but cannot 
remember the name. (1) So far as memory serves, the coating 
on the paper is a bichromated gum or albumen. (2) Probably 
methylic alcohol (wood naphtha) is intended, although common 
methylated spirit would equally well answer the purpose. (3) The 


general commercial name for the best shellac in pale flakes (better 


than the darker common quality) is “ pale orange shellac,” and it 


is supplied in thin flakes, due to its mode of preparation. The 
“ best lampblack " is simply soot from a lamp, and is procurable 
from any dealer in painters’ supplies; it is in a powder form, and 
is very light in weight. The sample of paper received is insensitive 
(or, rather, insoluble) owing to age, hence your having to use 
friction to develop it. When fresh, it will wash away easily, and 
leave the black on the exposed lines—the principle being that the 
exposed parts are insoluble, and so hold the alcoholic colour when 
the soluble parts (also covered with colour) are washed away. 
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CLUBLAND IN YORHSHIRE. (From OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


iir Misa pedis MEM shows, securely packed between two boards, cost sixpence, and its 

i : y Hinton, recently writing in the Yorkshire Weekly return through another firm of Carriers cost one shilling, not to 
ost on the subject of the London exhibitions, tersely and almost say the chagrin at the notification enclosed, that the glass was 

dramatically closed his comments with the phrase, * Wake up, broken on arrival at the New Gallery. Of course, to carry out this 

Yorkshire. I cannot remember a period when such advice was suggestion means some little sacrifice of time on the part of a 

more needed or more fittingly applied to the situation into which Society secretary or other deputed official, but I feel sure the result 

Yorkshire pictonalists have drifted. Somewhat carefully going would justify the method. 

through the exhibitors who have been hung at the “ Royal,” I 

can only find three Yorkshire workers in the pictorial section, Mr Club Lectures and Demonstrations. 


Herbert Bairstow, of Halifax; Mr. Thomas Carter, of Leeds; and The club excursions cannot be voted a huge success, consequent 
Mr. Charles E. Wanless, of Scarborough; whilst the technical sec- On the wretched weather which prevailed for the greater part of 


tion is represented by Mr. W. Bagshaw, of Dewsbury, and Mr, summer (?), although, after all, some societies claim to have had 
Herbert Dennison, of Leeds. The following remarks more par- big musters. Success or failure, they will soon be forgotten in the 
ticularly apply to the pictorial side, which in the past was York- enthusiasm for the winter lectures, which will be in full swing by 
"shire's stronghold, and the least that can be said of the present the date these notes appear. 

stagnation is that a remedy should be immediately sought for this The syllabus of the Leeds Photographic Society is to hand, and 
deplorable state of affairs. The first questions forced upon one's amongst the subjects arranged for the instruction of their mem- 
‘consideration is, Why this retrogression? Where is the cause? bers I notice the new Lumiere Autochrome process is down for 
There is, however, a difficulty in discovering the real cause, as demonstration, whilst another subject which calls for special men- 
iperhaps it may be urged that many reasons contribute to the tion is the lecture to beginners by Dr. Tempest Anderson, on 
‘result. Loss of interest by the older workers, and a lack of new “ Vesuvius and its Eruptions.” The members jointly with the 
blood to take up their places, will probably be argued by some, council are to be congratulated on its up-to-date character. 


and to a great extent this is true, but, in the writer's opinion, there _ The Leeds Camera Club have. issued an equally strong lecture 
is a deeper cause for the shrinkage of exhibition workers. It is list, embracing subjects of a varied character, ranging from Mr. 
because there is no real standard set to which the Yorkshire mem- C. B. Howdill’s new travel lecture on * Servia," to rambles ia 


bers must climb. Beyond one or two societies who promote an “Upper Wharfedale” under the guidance of Mr. Thomas Ryder, 
open exhibition, there is in Yorkshire little or no opportunity for whilst the demonstrations of photographic processes include Ozo- 
members to see work of the quality expected to be submitted for brome and photogravure. . The printed list 1s embodied in a neatly 
the " Royal" and ' Salon." Having had the privilege of looking bound handbook containing everything a member should know. 
round some of the society exhibitions in Yorkshire, I have been The session was inaugurated by a successful smoking concert, whilst « 
struck by the good average quality of the work submitted, but — the hon. secretary, Mr. Chas. Wm. Dyall, marked his sense of the 
as soon as the pick of these exhibitions have come in contact with importance of the new session by getting married. All his Leeds 
the London exhibition standard they are undoubtedly outclassed. friends join me in wishing him and Mrs. Dyall long life, health, 
This opinion, though only a personal one, is borne out bv actual and much happiness. 

facts, as it is within my certain knowledge that the examples re- My Wakefield friends have emulated the Leeds Camera Club, by 
ferred to have been submitted to the Royal of this year. Not producing a smart handbook, and also inaugurated the session with 
reaching the standard, of course they are not on the walls of the — a substantial dinner at a local hotel. The president, Mr. F. E. 
exhibition, and the disappointment caused to the senders is a real Middleton, replying to a toast, said that a few years ago they had 
danger, as it militates against the probability of their submitting members who never paid their subscriptions, and did not do one 
work year by year. It is not every member who has the enthu- iota of work for the society. Now fully ninety per cent. were 
siastic energy of, say, Mr. Thomas Carter, to whom I referred workers and doing something for the benefit of the society. 
in my notes of last June, as being up printing his exhibition pice Changes in membership are not always desirable, but this case 
tures long before the arrival of the morning milk. The average proves the exception to the rule. A first-class syllabus and such 
member must be encouraged to produce work of an exhibition enthusiasm is sure to spell success. 

character, and it is necessarv that he be brought into contact with My sympathy is with the Huddersfield Naturalist and Photo- 
others who have the exhibition fever. The next point to consider graphic Society, in particular the members of the photographic 
is obviously the remedy, and this, in the opinion of a few friends section, who are without a secretary, whilst as far as I can learn 
who have given thought to the matter, is to be found in the organi- photography is at a low ebb in the Huddersfield society generally. 
sation of a Yorkshire exhibition, promoted by the Yorkshire Photo- This is most regrettable, and sincerely I trust of a temporary 
graphic Union. The suggestion of an exhibition on these lines has nature, for I well remember many pleasant hours spent in the 
long been in the air, and the present time seems to be most oppor- company of a group of pictorial workers, and also have seen lots 
tune for bringing it within the range of photographic politics. of evidence of the energy and enthusiasm they can put forth. 


Again, the echo is, “ Wake up, Yorkshire.” The Hebden Bridge Society is likewise losing its secretary, pus 
I have every reason to believe that an excellent successor will be 
Collection of Exhibits for the London Shows. found to take the reins from Mr. J. H. Watson at the annual 


Before passing from the question of exhibitions, and especially meeting now due. 
the “ Royal," it has often occurred to the writer that a much greater _— g n ORENSE: 
entry for the London shows could be obtained if some arrange- | -<———— 
ment was made for the collection of pictures in large centres, such Terme of Subscription for ‘The Amateur Photographer," 
as Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, and Leeds, etc., and the sent post free on date of publication. 
whole forwarded to London by a local agent. Having had some ; 
experience of a similar method, I well remember that the cost of United Kingdom f 

pe , ; at the o Postal Uni Six months, 7s. 6d. Twelve months, 15s. 
carriage for both ways, and the packing, etc., worked out at two- ostal Union i 
pence to threepence per frame only, and no breakages of glass. Canada js uus ” 6s. 6d. » LEES. 
The financial and material advantage is better understood when it m. nn 
is realised that tc send a 16 by 12 in. frame to one of the London Cheques to be made payable to HAZELY., WATSON & VINEY, LD. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


HE photographic world has lost Mr. John A. 
Hodges, who passed away at the early age 
of forty-six peacefully and without acute 
suffering on the 25th ult., after a rather 
long period of failing health. Mr. Hodges 
was as well known in legal circles as in the 
photographic world, he being an active member of the 
Law Courts Institute of Shorthand Writers, a small 
band of semi-official personages who furnish verbatim 
reports of legal cases for use at the next sitting : highly 
onerous work. Mr. Hodges’ photographic work is 
well known to our readers, but we may mention his ser- 
vices to the Royal Photographic Society as honorary 
secretary and his various books on photographic 
subjects. | 
p e & 8 
Mr. Francis Galton's long continued and classical 
researches on composite portraiture, family resem- 
blance, hereditary genius, and analysis of facial expres- 
sion originated in a simple experiment made in 
conjunction with Charles Darwin: two persons’ por- 
traits were united by means of a stereoscope, and it 
was found that they united and gave the impression of a 
third individual having some characteristics of each of 
the constituents. In Nature Mr. Galton now treats at 
length of the classification of portraits in reference to 
the relative positions of six cardinal features, as for 
example the tip of the nose, the upper lip and the hollow 
over the upper lip. 
o 6 89 
Colour photography, in which so widespread an in- 
terest has been aroused by the advent of the Auto- 
chrome plates, is now represented by an association, the 
" Society of Colour Photographers,’’ the formation of 
this body having been announced in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER a year ago (October 30, 1906, p. 390). 
Before us is the first annual report, which shows a 
membership of seventy-three, of whom fifty are active 
workers, who take advantage of the mutual improve- 
ment system, which is a feature of the society's work, 
specimens, questions, and information being circulated 
by post. To hold a fully representative exhibition 


during the first year of its existence is something to be 
proud of, and we may again remind our readers that this 
first real and full exhibition of colour photography was 
open free at 24, Wellington Street, Strand, from Sept. 
30 until the end of last week. Further, the new society 
in its report, says: ‘‘ We have to congratulate our- 
selves upon having the honour of introducing to the 
world the extremely interesting and successful Warner- 
Powrie process, which is probably destined to rapidly 
come into public favour as a thoroughly practical and 
commercial process of colour photography." This is 
really something to boast of, and we may hope for many 
more triumphs under the guidance of Mr. H. Comlev, 
of Stroud, the hon. secretary and treasurer. 


e ® & 


A large attendance is anticipated at the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society to-night, when Mr. Thos. K. Grant, 
Messrs. Lumiére’s London representative, is to give a 
demonstration of the Autochrome Process. We are 
asked to state that members of the society only can be 
admitted to the meeting room before 8.5 p.m., after 
which time visitors will be admitted as far as the accom- 
modation will permit. 

® d Og 


Captain Owen Wheeler is now one of our most 
enthusiastic and successful workers in long-distance 
photography with the telephotographic lens, and by 
carefully eliminating the effect of adventitious light he 
has obtained results which are calculated to surprise 
workers of the old school. Even that haze in the 
atmosphere which has been looked on as a complete 
bar to anything approaching successful work with 
telephoto combinations, may, Captain Wheeler says, be 
to same extent cut out by the use of yellow screens and: 
orthochromatic plates, so that on unfavourable days 
fairly critical work may be hoped for. Having thus 
improved his conditions on the technical side, the 
captain naturally strives for increased magnification 
with a short extension, by shortening the focus 
or increasing the power of the negative lens, and 
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this he does by adding negative lens to negative lens, 
as in the case of the microscope triplets which consist 
of three positive lenses for use as variable powers. 
Shortly we hope to give a rather full notice of the new 
device, the Staley-Wheeler adjustable telephoto lens. 
Photography with the telephotographic lens may not 
unreasonably be called telephotography, but twenty-six 
years ago, when Mr. Bidwell first demonstrated the 
sending of a photographic image by telegraph, he gave 
the name telephotography to his new method. So, like 
micro-photography and several other common terms, 
telephotography seems likely to have two more or less 
accepted meanings. 
eges 

Micro-photography is exactly parallel to ‘‘ telephoto- 
graphy ” in the sense Captain Wheeler uses the term; 
as in one case a telescope (Galileo's) is used to project 
a magnified image of a distant object on the photo- 
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graphic plate, so in the other case the microscope is 
used to project the magnified image of a minute but 
near object on the sensitive plate. Notwithstanding 
this obvious parity between the terms telephotography 
and micro-photography there has recently, and since 
the appearance of Mr. Malley’s well-known ‘* Hand- 
book of Micro-Photography,’’ been a tendency to use 
the term photo-micrography as a substitute for micro- 
photography. If the term photo-micrography is allowed 
for photographing with the microscope, photo-tele- 
graphy should be the parallel term for photographing 
with the telescope; then Mr. Bidwell’s word, tele- 
photography, could retain its original meaning of trans- 
mitting the photograph by telegraph. It is not easy, 
however, to ensure consistency or uniformity in the use 
of technical terms. M. Tranchant’s recent treatise on 
'* Micro-photographie ’’ may go far to establish the pre- 
vailing usage, and prevent a possibly desirable change. 


LEAVES FROM A 


NOTE BOOK. 


Bv A. J. A. 


XXII. --PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY IN COLOUR. 


T is interesting to turn over the pages of one's 
old note-books; it is also instructive, and the 
jottings on colour-work have given me food for 
reflection. 

The first note refers to a few hand-tinted photo- 
graphs which were sent me, and points out how the 
underlying image kills some of the colours and 
degrades the rest, concluding with the remark, 
“ Photographs, mezzotints, and other works in tone 
cannot be coloured by hand."' l 

In 1902 I appear to have devoted much time to 
multiple-printing in gum bichromate, on the assump- 
tion that ‘‘ the brilliant effects of stipples and mezzo- 
tints, printed in colours, can surely be equalled by gum 
bichromates printed in coloured pigments ''; but, like 
most of those who have experimented in this seductive 
medium, I found that the results seldom come quite 
right, that there always is a temptation to finish by 
hand, and that better results could have been attained 
by painting. "e 

Possibly oil-printing offers greater possibilities than 
gum work, but the successful rendering of colour effects 
by the arbitrary application of coloured pigments would 
necessitate a thorough art training, and it is probable 
that the artist would find it more satisfactory to paint 
without the aid of the camera and its attendant draw- 
backs. 

So far my old notes carry me, but in this year of 
grace, when everyone is talking of colour photography 
and the mechanical rendering of the colours of nature 
' by the Autochrome, Warner-Powrie, and Sanger 
Shepherd processes, these notes require some 
elaboration. 

These methods are onlv in their infancy, and it is 
within the bounds of possibilitv that skilful photo- 
graphers will eventually succeed in copving the colours 
of nature; but I do not believe that the result will be a 
pictorial success. 

Here and there a colour photograph may have some 
pictorial merit, esnecially in cases where nature has 
simplified herself into soft tones of grevs and blues; 
but such cases will be few and far between. In the 
vast majority of colour prints the picture will be as life- 
less and uninteresting as a stuffed bird or dried butterfly. 


How well I remember a pretty little photographer 
reading out, ''A picture should not be a transcript 
from nature, but an essay on nature "'; and with a 
scornful raising of her evebrows, and a tilt of her nose, 
asking, '' Why do they write such stupid art jargon? '" 

Fortunately, I had an answer ready to hand: ‘‘ You 
liked Bishop 's sermon last Sunday; read this,’’ 
and I handed her a report in the local paper. 

‘“ But," she exclaimed, ''this reads differently; all 
the fire and earnestness seem left out.” 

‘That is because it is a transcript," I explained, 
‘“an accurate, verbatim report by a trained shorthand 
writer. But, read this," I continued, handing her an 
account of one of these powerful sermons by a great 
journalist. '' Here is an essay on the sermon, which 
catches the fire and dash of the preacher, whilst it gives 
the gist and spirit of his message. Is it not more truth- 
ful than the accurate transcript? "' 

The same applies to photography; the accurate, 
word-perfect, unimaginative copy of nature is as dull 
as the report of the sermon. Something must be done 
so as to give a life-like feeling of atmosphere and 
motion and reality to the scene. Demachy, who is 
perhaps the most generally popular photographer, 
deliberately alters some of his values in order to make 
the general effect appear more truthful and life-like; 
and other photographers take similar liberties with 
their work. 

In colour photography the lifeless character of a 
perfectly accurate copy of nature will be still more ap- 
parent. A painter who copies every detail of his 
subject, in perfectly accurate colours, fails to give the 
true spirit of the scene. If one examines any great 
painting, one can see how utterly false most of the 
colours are when taken in detail; and this falsification 
ot colour details is absolutely necessary in order to 
secure a general impression of truth. The falsification 
of this unimportant patch is necessary in order to render 
it unimportant, and in order to give strength and truth 
t» the patch beside it, and so on. 

As far as I can see, this colour rendering of the new 
photography will be automatic, and beyond control, 
and the resulting print will have many-of the qualities 


ot a stuffed bird or dried butterfly, 
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yma pressionism Again.—A few weeks 
. ago I discoursed on Impressionism for 
Beginners, and incidentally hinted that the 
craving to produce a pictorial photograph of 
the “ Misty Day ” order was less a symptom of 
_ budding affectation than of budding honesty. 
The young pictorialist immortalises the Misty Day because 
he really sees it. Later on he may start manufacturing arti- 
ficial mist with the aid of tissue paper on his negative, or bolt- 
ing-silk in front of his enlargement ; but his first Misty essays 
were genuinely taken in misty weather, and were unfaked ex- 
pressions of a veiled aspect of landscape or city scene, under 
certain conditions. In a word, the way to start being an 
Impressionist is to aim to record, with unswerving honesty, 
an absolutely straightforward record, not of the facts of a 
i but of your personal impression of the facts of a 
ene. 

Memory versus Fact.—Think, tor instance, ot St. Paul's 
Cathedra , as you have often glanced at it from the top of 
a'bus in Ludgate Hill, or the east end of Fleet Street. 
How do you remember it? What “impression” of it have 
you carried away? I warrant that if, on reading this 
sentence, you immediately think of the fact of St. Paul's, 
the detail of its architecture, the way its pillars and dome 
are placed, you are an exception to the common rule. The 
majority of mankind will immediately call up a memory, 
hot of detail, but of an immense and sombre mass, rising 
austere and grey between, and above, the puny houses 
round, and dominating its neighbourhood by bulk as much 
as by beauty of construction. Moreover, nine people out of 
ten will visualise the cathedral as veiled in fog or smoke. 
Even if they recall it in sunshine, it will be hazy sunshine. 

A True Record.—Apply the parable. You propose to make 

a true record of your impression of St. Paul's. Shall it be 
meticulously sharp all over? Shall you choose a rare 
day, when the sunshine happens to be tropical and the 
atmosphere limpid? Shall you even, by a trick of optics 
and chemistry—that is, by stopping down, and developing 
for harshness and contrast. imitate a glaring, airless, smoke- 
less day? No. Buy a picture postcard of St. Paul's, and 
you will see why young Mr. Impressionist declines to act 
thus. The postcard records the fact of St. Paul's. It is a 
map of its architecture, and perhaps a very good map for a 
penny! It is a record of a thing. But what we want is a 
record of an impression of a thing. Thus this postcard, or 
any similarly produced commercial photograph, is untrue, 
and therefore will not pass muster as impressionism. 
Happy Autumn.— Honesty, then, is the basis of the tvro- 
impressionism of which I speak. First you must have an 
Impression of an aspect of nature in your mind, and must 
be convinced of its beauty. Second, you must set out to 
make a photograph recording not the thing, but your im- 
pression of the thing. (Forgive my repetitiousness, but the 
point must be drummed in.) Now, because it so happens 
that, In actual practice, the beginner generally tries his 
prentice hand on themes of the Misty Day type, the present 
season of the year is one when he should be particularly 
busy. Effects of June sunshine, high in key, are generally 
a second, and advanced step, with the tyro impressionist. 
They are hardly so obvious, and certainly not so easy. It 
IS therefore not unreasonable deliberately to advise the 
beginner, with pictorial “stirrings,” to launch forth now 
rather than wait till summer. 

The Idea] Hobby.—He has only to go out into the country 

advise him to begin with landscape work rather than city 
streets) any day of the autumn or winter, and he will likely 
find atmospheric conditions which will give his newly- 
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awakened art-spirit pleasure, and stimulate it to active self- 
expression. It is all very well to have one's mind stuffed 
full of vaguely ideal pictures, which one might make if one 
could only find the material for them ; but a million of these 
aspirations are not so *bucking-up" as a single country 
stroll, when one actually sees a possible motif at every turn 
of the lane. The simple action of fixing the camera at the 
best point of view, composing the view on the screen, trying 
a little more foreground or a trifle extra sky, watching for a 
change in the lighting—how jolly the whole feeling is, how 
good life seems when you have got your picture just right 
and are ready to make the exposure! "There's not a hobby 
in the world which I'd “swop” for my pictorial photography 
on a nice misty autumn day, when I'm in the field. 


Practical Pros and Cons.—I have said that I recommend: 
the beginner to start with landscape rather than with town. 
scenes, when his aim is pictorial and of the Misty Day 
description. The reason is a purely practical one. In 
towns, instantaneous work is almost always necessary, and 
instantaneous work in autumn and winter implies a good 
deal of technical skill in the first place, and in the second. 
place the possession of a very fast lens. Even so, under- 
exposure is common ; and for mist effects under-exposure is 
fatal. I often see misty city scenes which have been spoilt 
by this. At a superficial glance they seem right enough, 
and the composition and massing is sometimes very pleasing 
indeed. But looked at a second time, they reveal the fact 
that they are, at bottom, untrue. The "shadows" will be 
far too deep and solid, the high-lights far too white. In 
misty weather everything is grey. There are no opaque 
blacks, no pure whites. This softness is extremely difficult 
to obtain, in printing, from an insufficiently exposed nega- 
tive. The remedy, of course, is full exposure; and in the 
country this is easy to contrive when in the city it may be 
utterly impossible. 


Be Dissatisfied.— Do your first impressionism with a stand 
camera, or with your hand camera on a stand; use an 
isochromatic screen, and—take your time. Be quite sure 
as to what you’re aiming at, pictorially, before you expose ; 
and if, when you develop, you find that your team of camera, 
lens, and plate have taken the bit between their teeth and 
run away and made an “impression " on their own account, 
quite different from the impression you had mentally 
pictured—then don’t be satisfied, and don’t allow yourself 
feebly to give in to their impetuosity and say that the result 
will “do.” It is conceivable that the result may be, in a 
sense, a pleasing one; but it is not your own impression, 
and therefore isn't honest. Reject it, and go and try again. 


“One Man's Meat ——"—Study the fine pictorial repro- 
ductions in THE A. P. with care, not in order to imitate any 
affectation which you may detect in them, or which you may 
think you detect (for sometimes you'll be wrong in this, as 
you'll eventually have to confess), but in order to note what 
others count beautiful, and therebv to gauge your own ideas 
of what is beautiful. Do not slavishly follow other folks' 
criterion of the beautiful, though. On the other hand, 
don't foolishly worship the fetich of originality to such an 
extent that you make a mere mechanical rule of doing 
everything that the others Zon't do. What is one man's meat 
is another man's poison, even in art; and you needn't be 
ashamed to confess that you dislike a picture when it is done 
by the great Link So-and-So or the distinguished F.R.P.S. 
So-and-So. An honest man may be tolerant, but he need 
not thereby be imitative or sycophantic. And, mark me 
again, you must be an honest/man-to-be-an impressionist ; 
and don't you forget At! 
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HAVE mentioned on previous occasions the neces- 
sity for care, when sensitising the paper, to avoid 
‘‘ tears "' of the solution being left to dry upon its 
surface. It is evident that in such places there 
will be an excess of bichromate which is quite capable 
of drying in the form of minute crystals (or even big 
ones sometimes), which of course leave unwelcome 
markings on the prints. For the small sizes (say up 
to whole-plate) the method of working which I have 
adopted saves any risk of this nature without the neces- 
sity for mopping up each individual intruding drop 
with a piece of blotting-paper, consequently saving 
some little time and trouble. 


How.—In the first place the dish used must have a 
flat bottom, the ordinary porcelain variety being quite 
suitable. It should also be two sizes larger than the 
paper; thus for whole-plate paper I use a 12 by 10 dish. 
After the paper has been immersed for the necessary 
two or three minutes, the solution is poured off, leaving 
the paper in the dish. The latter is then held in a sloping, 
position, and, taking the paper by an upper corner, 
it is slowly raised so that the lowest corner is the last 
to break contact with the dish. You will notice that 
this draws away the superfluous solution most effici- 
ently, and by repeating the action two or three times— 
once for the back, and twice for the face of the sheet— 
practically every trace of liquid is removed. 


On the Grand Scale.—For the larger sizes, however, 
the above method is rather unwieldy, and it is better 
to draw the paper out of the solution and lay it face 
down on a clean sheet of glass. The back can then be 
gently squeegeed. But trouble may be caused by 
abrasion of the paper, and it 1s therefore a good plan 
to take the precaution of covering it with a sheet of 
clean blotting-paper. After squeegeeing, the paper is 
carefully stripped off the glass, and will be found re- 
markably free from excessive '' juice. ” 


Mixed Liquors.—Don't tinker with the pigment. 
That is sound advice, to beginners at any rate; for if 
you use the pigment just as it is supplied by the makers, 
you know that it is capable of giving you a good 
straight print, and any failure which may then crop up 
is sure to be due to another factor. But occasionally 
some desired effect can only be got with pigment of a 
thinner consistency, so it is useful to know that the best 
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method is to mix a little ordinary oil paint with the 
normal pigment. Paint, either of the same or of 
another colour, can be used; but only the very smallest 
quantity should be added at first, as it has a most 
powerful effect in modifying the result. Naturally you 
must not expect that prints made with modified pig- 
ment will dry so well as if the pigment had been quite 
normal; but, on the other hand, you will not have to 
wait for months or years before you can touch them, as 
those needs must who experiment with printers’ ink, 
and the like, as a substitute for the proper pigment. 


Facts and Fancies.—I am not quite sure about some 
things, even though they be connected with oil print- 
ing, and one matter which raises my doubts is the best 
light to select for printing. Sometimes it seems that a 
print which has been made in a bright light pigments 
a little better than one exposed in the shade, or vice 
versa. Which is it? But a point upon which I am 
certain is that, in pigmenting a print, if it seems diffi- 
cult to resolve the image and get the lights and shadows 
in their proper relations, it is often a capital plan to let 
it rest for a few minutes, either floating on a dish of 
water or lying on the blotting-pad. Frequently I find 
that a print will '* come on’’ better after such an 
interval. 


The Finale.—The mounting of an oil print does not 
present any particular difficulties to those who have 
attained a reasonable degree of proficiency in wielding 
the starch pot; but the points which especially require 
attention are worth mentioning, as each variety of print 
has its little peculiarities when in the hands of the 
mounter. Thus oil prints, unlike the intractable and 
clock-spring-like P.O.P., lie fairly flat, notwithstand- 
ing the gelatinous coating, and no precautions are 
needed to overcome a helical tendency on their part. 
But a generous application of paste is perhaps advis- 
able, for the soaking and pounding an oil print receives 
is liable to make the paper somewhat absorbent. For 
this reason the newly-mounted print should be left 
under pressure rather longer than is usual, so that the 
paste may have time to dry properly. At all stages of 
the operation it is well to keep a sheet of tissue-paper 
over the face of the print, as the pigment is more 
easily injured when the paper is slightly moist from 
application of the mountant. 
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Some Hints on Enlarging, by Houghtons, Ltd.—A copy of the 
revised edition of * Some Hints on Enlarging," by Houghtons, 
Ltd., of 88, High Holborn, is a most useful little work, with full 
instructions for ealarging, either by the daylight or artificial 
light methods. It is lucidly written, the instructions are clear 
and precise and entirely up to date, so that the inexperienced 
need not go wrong even from the start, with this little booklet 
as a guide. In the latter part of the brochure full particulars 
will be found of the various davlight and lantern enlargers 
supplied by the firm, as well as dishes, densitometer, printing 
frames, and other accessories. A more useful and handy little 
volume for the amateur who intends to start enlarging from Fis 
negatives it would be difficult to find, and it can be procured 
gratis and post free on application to the firm, mentioning 
THE A. P. 


The Ticka Postcard Competition.—A large number of entries 
were received for the competition inaugurated by Messrs. 
Houghtons, Ltd., in connection with the “ Ficka”? camera. 
Humorous postcards, designed by Mr. Charles Harrison, were 
issued through dealers and others, and the public invited to 
suggest titles for them. The competition closed on Sept. 30, and 


a cheque for two guineas for the best title for each picture has 
been forwarded to the following competitors:—A. H. Tapper, 
Ealing; W. L. F. Wastell, South Woodford; M. L. Carter, 
Tufnell Park; Miss S. Browne, Windsor; Major H. Blyth, 
Merioneth; E. V. P. Simpson, Manchester; Harry Crossley, 
Halifax; A. J. Freeman, Thatcham ; Ernest Stansfield, Rother- 
ham; D. Kennedy, Manchester University ; A. Porter, Harrow; 
A. B. Oddie, Norwich. 


Kidderminster and District Photographic Society.—The annual 
meeting of the society was held on Monday, October 14th. The 
president, Mr. M. Tomkinson, J.P., D.L., presided, and there 
was a good attendance. The first annual report, treasurer's state- 
ment and balance-sheet were dulv passed. The following gentlemen 
were elected officers of the Council :—President, the Mayor of 
Kidderminster, Mr. W. Adam, J.P.; vice-presidents, Messrs. 
J. A. Batley, R. B. Dawson, H. E. Hodley and C. Hughes; hon. 
treasurer, Mr. G. F. Grifhin; hon. secretary, Mr. H. W. West (of 
12, Shrubbery Road, Kidderminster); members of council, Messrs. 
C. A. Allen, Geo. Jones, J. L. Lewis, L. W. Morgan, W. Thomp- 
son and H. Tommis; hon. lanternist, Mr. W. Thompson ; auditors, 
Messrs. J. T. Cowderoy and E. C. Newmarch. 
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“THE ROMANCE OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY.” 
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apply photography to the detection of criminals and the 


W HILST the book bearing the above title, admirably 
written by Mr. Charles R. Gibson, and published by 
Seeley and Co., Ltd., at the very moderate price of 5s., will 
interest and instruct any photographer, whether he be 
beginner or a more advanced worker, yet it is no less a book 
for the general reader, and effectively bound and well 
printed might form an excellent gift book or prize now 
that we are approaching the season when such things are 
rather on the tapis. 

It is not professedly a book of instruction, that is to say, 
there are no formule and working instructions, but it con- 
veys a wonderful amount of information. It clears up 
doubts in the mind of the lay reader as to just what photo- 
graphy can do in the direction of colour or long-distance 
transmission, and what it cannot. 

One reads how the authorities of New Scotland Yard 
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*WHERE TO LIVE 


le you desire to live within reasonable distance of Lon- 
„don, so as to enjoy its facilities and its pleasures without 
being too much involved in its socially exotic atmosphere, or 
enthralled by the radiantly masked side of the inevitable 
vicé which is the counterpoise of high development, then 
get the book published by the Homeland Association, Ltd., 
22, Bride Lane, Fleet Street, E.C., entitled ** Where to Live 
Round London," the price of which is one shilling; it 
contains a fund of infonmation which, long after it has 
assisted you to settle upon a location, will form quite enter- 
taining reading. The author is Mr. W. H. Shrubsole, 
F.G.S., who, if we are not mistaken, entertained us many 
years ago by his investigations of the organic remains dis- 
coverable in the estuary of the Thames about Whitstable, 
etc. Be that as it may, the author of this guide to the 
environments of London has managed to get together an 
amazing amount of carefully and systematically arranged 


identification of old offenders, the chapter forming a quite 
thrilling account of the nether side of Society's doings. 
Certain special feats in photography, such as producing a 
picture forty feet long, and certain snap-shot coincidences are 
told, and in many cases illustrated. 

Weary of the technical journals and the practical text- 
books, the jaded photographic student may find entertain- 
ment in Mr. Gibson's book, and may, with confidence, hand 
it to his uninitiated friend, in whom it cannot fail to inspire 
increased respect for photography, whether it be applied to 
science, art, or purely utilitarian ends. 

Its sixty-three illustrations have been all well chosen, and 
efficiently illustrate the points intended. A useful and plea- 
sant book, most excellently carried out by author, publisher, 
and printer. 
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ROUND LONDON.” 


information. The book before us deals only with the South © 
side of the Metropolis, Ashtead, Bexley, Caterham, Leather- 
head, Sevenoaks, Sutton, Tonbridge, and as far as Woking, 
from which it is fair to assume that another book will be 
forthcoming, and equally welcomed, dealing with the north 
side, where the broad acres of Epping Forest furnish ever- 
lasting breathing space for the swelling parishes of East 
London, and the northern heights are still waiting the time 
when one of their number shall be the centre of the world's 
capital city. 

'The Homeland Association, Ltd., has for many years past 
done a public service by its most appropriate and efficient 
publications, better than guide books, more practical, and 
always reliable. The Association forms a constant referee 
on all matters which the half-holiday or week-end pedes- 
trian or the would-be suburban dweller wants to know. Note 
the address given, and you will be able to confirm this. 
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‘OUR HOMELAND CHURCHES." 


An? published by the Homeland Association, Ltd., is 
a book which will appeal to every architectural photo- 
grapher, especially to those who, being comparatively new 
to the work, sometimes feel the want of a little guidance 
as to the locality to visit, and the chief points about its 
ecclesiastical architecture. Here, then, is just the book. 
Abundantly illustrated, it is arranged ‘by chapters into 
“Early British Churches," '' Early Church Architecture, 
Saxon and Norman,” "Early English,” “ Decorated," 


** Perpendicular,” ** Renaissance and Later,” etc., so that 
far from being a mere guide book, it steps into a breach, 
and, in simple manner prepares the photographer for the 
perusal of books which will carry him further into a serious 
study of periods and styles in church architecture. It is 
abundantly illustrated, with over fifty well-chosen cuts, and 
its author, Mr. Sidney Heath, has done his work well and 
conscientiously. The full title is ** Our Homeland Churches, 
and How to Study Them,” the price being 2s. net. 
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“ Everybody's Guide to Photography.’—A booklet of 164 
Pages, no bigger than your cigarette case, and which might, 
therefore, repose unnoticed until wanted in almost any 
pocket, is Mr. E. Pierce's ‘‘ Guide to Photographv," pub- 
lished by Jae oed Houlston and Co., at the remarkable 
price of 6d. eatly bound in cloth, and with abundant 
illustrations, it covers concisely yet comprehensively the 
whole field of practical photography, and is couched in such 
simple terms that it must be easily within the comprehen- 
sion of the merest tyro. It is really a wonderful little book, 
and every novice cannot but profit by its perusal. 

——————————— 

** The Book of the Lantern,” by the Service Photographic Co.— 
The Service Photographic Co., of 292, High Holborn, send us a 
copy of the above, and it is certainly a sumptuous volume, well 
Printed and illustrated, and full of detailed information as to 
lanterns, cinematographs, and their accessories. In the intro- 
duction much valuable information is given, suitable both for 


the beginner and the advanced student. In order to protect 
themselves from applicants who have no real or effective use for 
the volume, the Service Co. are obliged to make a nominal 
charge of 6d. in order to ensure its falling into the hands of those 
for whom it is intended. It may be relied upon that the goods 
described in it are of fine quality, though graded in price to suit 
all pockets. Our readers who are interested in lantern matters 
would do well to visit the Service Co.'s premises, where demon- 
strations of the various apparatus can always be had for the 
asking. 

P. Vaughton and Sons’ Catalogue.—A new catalogue of their 
various plaques, salvers, spoons, and medals has just been 
issued by P. Vaughton and Sons, of Gothic Works, Livery 
Street, Birmingham ; it is fully illustrated, and gives every in- 
formation. Secretaries of societies seeking suitable awards fo: 
their exhibitions can find all they want in this extensive cata- 
logue, which shows fine designs of excellent workmanship 1n 
great abundance. The firm will be glad to send copies of their 
catalogue to any of our readers, gratis and post free. 
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HIS is the season when 
the ordinary amateur 
photographer leaves his 
camera on the shelf, 

much to his loss, as has fre- 
quently been pointed out, and turns his attention to 
utilising his store of negatives. He prints off his posi- 
tives, makes enlargements, and trims, mounts, and 
frames his pictures. I have noticed, however, that 
comparatively few amateurs, unless members of an 
active photographic society, turn their attention to the 
making of lantern slides. This is not only a delightful 
occupation to the photographer himself, but the slides 
frequently afford considerable pleasure to his circle of 
friends, and are always welcome at such gatherings as 
those of literary or mutual improvement societies. 
Only last week I happened to be at a public dinner 
where, in place of one of the usual musical intervals 
between the toasts, the lights were lowered, and a 
short but highly interesting lantern lecture was given. 
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It was received with great 
applause, and welcomed 
as a very pleasing change 
in the programme. 

Lantern slides may be 
made by contact if the negatives are quarter plate, 
or by reduction if they are to be prepared from larger 
sizes. As to the former method, all that is necessary 
is to select the portion of negative suitable, place the 
slide film side to the film of the negative, being careful 
that both surfaces are free from dust, and that the 
films are not injured in the process, and expose as in 
the case of bromide paper. 

For the method of reduction, some simple form of 
apparatus is necessary. This can be made quite readily, 
or, of course, purchased. For mv own part I took a 
plank A (fig. 3), fret-sawed the slot B just wide enough 
to allow my tripod screw to pass through, and fixed 
perpendicularly, by means of two right angles, a print- 
ing frame C, from which the back had been removed. 
A couple of springs made of piano wire wrapped with 
thread to prevent scratching, held the negative securely 
in position. 

A half-plate dark slide had to be made suitable to 
take the lantern plates. This I accomplished by taking 


Fig. 2. 
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a  quarter-plate adapter and 


gluing a piece of cardboard 1 in. ^l gy. 
wide and 3} in. long inside one p 
end of the plate space. f 


This obviously reduced the 
opening to a 3ł in. square, and so exactly fitted for 
lantern plates. By superimposing the focussing screen 
on the opened dark slide with the adapter in position, 
it was an easy matter to outline the former, the size 
and position of the lantern plate. 

My camera, which, as I have indicated, was a half- 
plate, was fixed by the ordinary tripod screw to the 
board, and moved backwards and forwards until the 
focussed image of the negative came suitably within 
the square marked on the screen. I then marked the 
position of the camera on the board, and also the 
amount of extension used. Thus whenever I wish to 
make a few slides, I have only to screw the camera in 
the position marked, and I am ready for work, and 
as long as I desire to use the whole of my half-plate 
negative, I do not require to focus. 

The negative must be evenly illumi- 
nated, and this end may be secured by 
pointing it to a clear space of sky, or 
to a piece of white wood suspended at 
an angle of 45 deg. outside the window, 
as shown in fig. 2, or if it is desired to 
utilise artificial light, either a condenser 


Fig. 3. 


must be used or a reflector. I find that the arrange- 
ment shown in fig. 1 acts very well, and does not neces- 
sitate a prohibitively long exposure if rapid plates are 
used. A is a drawing-board, on which is pinned a 
white sheet of drawing paper. C C are incandescent 
gas reading lamps, D is the board, with camera and 
negative, as described before. In place of the incan- 
descent gas stands, | have tried burning magnesium 
ribbon, and perhaps this is a better plan, unless con- 
venient reading lamps are already in one's posses- 
sion. 

If it is intended to make many slides, the outlay on 
a condenser or a parabolic reflector—which latter is 
only a matter of a few shillings—is well spent. These 
secure even illumination, and yield a considerable saving 
in time. 

Before exposing, it is necessary to provide that, so 
far as convenient, only such light as passes through the 
negative reaches the lens. It is sufficient to throw the 
focussing cloth over the camera and printing frame, to 
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which latter it is usually necessary to fix it by means of 
drawing-pins. To be on the safe side, I place a piece 
of stiff cardboard from the camera to the frame, and 
rest the cloth on this to prevent any possibility of its 
sagging, and so blotting out the upper part of the 
negative. . 

Length of exposure must obviously depend upon 
speed of lantern plate, opacity and colour of negative, 
quality and amount of light. As regards daylight ex- 
posures, I find that at this time of the year, with north 
window, very slow plates, H. and D. 6, and medium 
black negatives, I require at F/32 some ten minutes. 
The latitude of these very slow plates is wide, but this 
exposure is sufficiently long to allow of a pleasing warm 
tone being secured with a restrained developer. 

The best plan to adopt is to test the light with an 
actinometer, calculate the exposure as for landscape, 
and multiply by three. This gives an approximately 
correct exposure, and if a record be kept of time re- 
quired for sensitive paper to darken, exposure given 
at F/32, and the result obtained after a few trial slides, 
the exact exposure required to produce any desired re- 
sult may be judged with certitude. 

As regards artificial light, the matter of judging 
exposure is simpler, for the quality and quantity of light 
are constant. Keep a record of inches of magnesium 
ribbon burned, or of duration of exposure, and of the 
results obtained, and securing correctly exposed slides 
becomes mere child's play. 

To commence with, try 4 ft. of magnesium ribbon or 
t5 minutes with incandescent gas, the plates being 
rapid. The positions of reflector and lights must not 
be changed. They can be marked on a board, or 
measurements taken and recorded. Magnesium ribbon, 
too, varies in thickness, so, obviously, it is necessary 
to stick to one kind. 
compare the two kinds by weight. 

As regards development of the lantern slide, any text- 
book gives all the particulars necessary. Plenty of 
light is required in the dark-room, and since the plates 
are slower than ordinary negative plates, they will per- 


If a change is forced on one, then 
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mit of a good light being used. Most lantern plates 
may be worked by orange light, many by yellow, and 
some, indeed, by gaslight, after the manner of gaslight 
papers. 

Since a due consideration of density is of the utmost 
importance, it is obvious that duration of development 
is better judged by eye. Time development may be 
adopted, but, though I am a most enthusiastic adherent 
to this system as regards ordinary negatives, I discard 
it totally when making slides. In making a negative, 
correct relative density between tone and tone is all that 
is needed, but in a slide, it is of primary importance to 
have the correct amount of opacity and transparency, 
so that an image thrown by the lantern may be clear 
and easily visible. 

After fixing, and before washing, I examine my 
slides in daylight, for density. If they are too dense, 
I note whether they require contrast increasing, or 
whether they are fairly correct in this respect. If the 
latter, they are washed, and afterwards reduced by 
ammonium persulphate. But as a general rule, most 
slides which are somewhat dense require brightening 
up a little. This I do before washing by treatment 
with Howard Farmer's reducer, which should be used 
fairly dilute. Then they are washed, any grains of dust 
in the water being carefully removed, and finally placed 
in the drying-box. 

This drying-box is merely a strong cardboard box 
with a tightly-fitting lid, and lined with ordinary blotting 
paper. I dry it before a fire, place inside a small 
tin containing fused calcium chloride, and then lay the 
washed slides, films upwards of course, in the box, 
replace the lid, and leave for some hours. This plan 
prevents the settling of dust upon the wet films, a thing 
most essential to avoid in the making of lantern slides. 
The calcium chloride only needs to be heated in its tin 
over a gas burner, and may be used over and over 
again. 

Toning, masking, ‘‘ spotting,’’ and binding lantern 
slides are fully treated of in almost any text-book of 
photography, and call for no comment here. 
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Benetfink’s Photographic Competition. —O wing to the unavoid- 
able absence of the judge from London, Messrs. Benetfink and 
Co., Ltd., regret the results of their competition will not be 
announced until somewhat later than was anticipated. 


Lumiere’s Latest Catalogue and Price List.—From Lumiere 
N.A. Co., of 89, Great Russell Street, W.C., we have received 


a copy of their complete latest catalogue and price list, contain- | 


ing full particulars of the new Autochrome process of colour 
photography. There is little doubt that this handbook will be 
in great demand, as amateurs out of reach of large centres may 
hardly know where to turn in order to get particulars of work- 
ing, with prices, of the new Autochrome plates. Here they will 
find full instructions for working, together with list of ail 
solutions required, and the prices of plates and preparations. 
A copy of this booklet will be sent post free to all applicants as 
above. 


Ilford Plate Handbook.—We have received from Ilford, Ltd., a 
copy of their plate handbook, which contains some forty pages of 
extremely useful matter, not only relating to the Ilford plates, their 
names, speeds, and characteristics, with developing formulz suitable 
to them, and illustrations of work done on them, but also more than 
twenty pages of useful hints on such important matters as “ What 
exposure to give," “ The illumination of the dark-room,” “ Develop- 
ment," “Compensation for errors in exposure," ‘ Fixing and 
hardening," “ Defects in negatives and their remedies," and such 
like, which should be of the greatest possible use to the amateur 
who needs skilful guidance in the technical work. A full list of 
the various developing agents, used singly or in combination, and 
their formule, is most acceptable information for the worker. A 
copy of this most useful little work can be had gratis from the 
dealers, and also post free from Ilford, Ltd., on receipt of 1d. stamp. 


Northumberland and Durham Federated Societies’ Year Book.— 
We have received from Mr. H. W. Wardropper an advance 
copy of the year-book of the above federated societies. As 
this volume seems to us to be of more than usual interest, and 
excellently got up, we have pleasure in calling attention to it. 
It contains some excellent Italian scenes, photographed by Mr. 
W. S. Corder, whose portrait, by Mr. Craig Annan, adorns tie 
volume as frontispiece. In addition to such useful features as 
chats with secretaries, list of lectures, list of  dark- 
rooms, places of photographic interest in the neighbourhoods, 
we have an article bv Mr. W. S. Corder on two Italian cities— 
Venice and Verona—and an article entit'ed ' A Retrospect and 
an Aim," by David Blount. The much-vexed question of photo- 
graphic copyright is dealt with at some length, and there is an 
article on “Experiences in Bird Photography." A capital 
article, much to the point, is entitled * On the Lack of Photo- 
graphic Enthusiasm.” The photographic survey of Northumber- 
land is, according to the year-book, to be set in hand at once, 
and an outline of the special plan to be adopted to make it as 


. thorough and efficient as possible is given and discussed at 


length. Weights and measures, exposure tables, and other mis- 
cellaneous matter bring a really useful and able little publica- 
tion to a close. 


Survey Lecture.—In our issue of October 22, we drew atten- 
tion to the fact that the Photographic Survey and Record of 
Surrey has prepared for circulation a lecture entitled ‘ The 
Camera as a Historian," but we are asked to make it clear that 
this lecture is only written and intended for Surrey societies. 
Any such desiring particulars as to open dates, etc., should 
communicate with Mr. F. F. Wood, 11, Milton Road, Wall- 
ington. 


Written and Illustrated by 
PART III. 


HE previous article terminated 

somewhat abruptly owing to 

the space limit having been 

reached, and I must add that if we intend to 
strengthen the high lights with the retouching pencil, 
we must make a note of the relative intensities of the 
various high lights on our sitter's features; for if we 
alter the scale of intensities we alter the texture of the 
skin, and also alter the character of the portrait; skin 
texture has a great deal to do with character. In the 
Cataneo Van Dyck, two brilliant high lights on the 
lower eye-lid give a marked character to the face. 

To reiterate the advice in the last article: the rays of 
light rebound from the face as a billiard ball from a 
cushion; in those parts of the face which should be 
shaded in order to give an impression of roundness and 
relief, the rays of light must rebound away from the 
lens, and not directly towards it. I choose my illustra- 
tion (p. 437) for this article with fear and trembling, 
as it will be a most difficult print to reproduce; but the 
half-tone engravers who prepare the blocks for THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER have been doing such ex- 
ceedingly clever work of late, that I shall take the 
risks. 

If a model be posed against the light, and the effect 
be compared with the illustration, it will be seen that 
the values in this photograph are very true, that the 
contrasts of light and shade are natural, that the render- 
ing of detail in shadow is natural, and that the shadows 
are free from the chalky look that is generally found 
in similar photographs. 

Now this is a photograph in shadow, that is to say, 
the important part is in shadow, and the values have 
been obtained by exposing for the shadows and keeping 
the high lights in subjection during the development; 
and the absence of chalkiness is due to the natural light- 
ing with no reflector to cast false white light into the 
shadow parts. 

What would be said if a portrait painter relieved his 
too dark shadows by applying an even wash of zinc- 
white? I do not think the press criticisms would 
please him. Yet this is exactly what the ordinary photo- 
grapher does when he casts an even layer of white 
light over his shadows by means of a reflector. What 
would be said if a man habitually posed his models in. 
a whitewashed passage lit by one window? Yet this is 
what the ordinary photographer does when he makes an 
artificial whitewashed passage with a white reflector. 

As far as I can recollect, every writer on photographic 
portraiture advocates the use of a reflector, and I can 
recollect the editor of one of the photographic papers 
sneering at Mr. Coburn because he found no reflector 
in his studio. Take the reflector in its crudest form, a 
bath-towel thrown over a clothes'-horse: when does 
one sce the shadows on a person's face illuminated by 
reflections from a white bath-towel, outside a swimming 
bath? Believe me, one cannot humbug the camera in 
this way. The camera can lie, and it does lie, but it 
only lies when it chooses. The camera can speak the 
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truth, and it does speak the truth when- 
ever it can catch the photographer in 
some trick work and make him look 
ridiculous. 

White, or very light reflectors, in portraiture, are 
utterly and fundamentally wrong, and as soon as people 
have learnt to look out for white light or chalkiness in 
the shadows, all portraits which show traces of a 
reflector will be placed in the lumber room with the old 
bald-headed bromides to keep them company. 

A walk down Bond Street will show how many of the 
leading professionals are guilty of this crime. 

The shadows in indoor portrait work are illuminated 
by no direct primary light, only by the light which is 
reflected from the walls and other objects, and in some 
cases by feeble light from a second window: the 
lighting of these shadows must appear natural. If 
the model be placed close to a window in a large room, 
and the other windows be blocked up, it is evident that 
the contrast between the illuminated and shadow sides 
of the face will be excessive; for, as everyone who has 
essaved bromide printing knows, light falls off very 
rapidly, and the light which has to travel all the way 
to the distant wall, be reflected, and travel back to 
illuminate the shadows will be but feeble in actinic 
value. As the model is moved away from the windows 
the light on the illuminated side of the face decreases 
rapidly in value, and the reflected light in the shadows 
gradually grows stronger. 

Strong contrasts in lighting seldom appear natural, 
for we are not accustomed to see our friends seated 
close to the single window of a large room, and as a 
rule it is desirable to place our sitter at some distance 
from the window. There are, however, cases where 
this is undesirable: the sitter's face may be strong in 
character, and demand strong lighting; or the window 
mav be so low that the rays of light will not slope down- 
wards sufficiently to give shadows underneath the 
features, unless the sitter be brought somewhat close 
to the window. "The obvious way to meet such a case 
is to make the room smaller by artificial means, and if 
a tall screen be covered with wall-paper, and be placed 
opposite to, and parallel with, the window, the 
lighting will be similar to that found in a smaller 
room. 

If a room be large, or the wall-paper dark, a tall 
screen covered with a soft, matt, sage-green wall-paper, 
of a somewhat light tint, vill give an absolutely natural 
lighting in the shadows, quite different from the artificial 
and unnatural lighting of the conventional white re- 
flector. If a strong effect of lighting be aimed at, and 
the sitter be brought somewhat close to the window, the 
screen should be placed at some distance from the 
window so that the shadows, as well as the high lights, 
may be strong and firm; if the lighting be soft, the 
screen may be brought closer to the figure; but the best 
and most truthful modelling will be obtained if the 
screen be kept parallel with the window. 

In speaking of white reflected dight in the shadows, 
I do not refer to those cases where the white reflector 
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is shown, since in such cases the 


lighting may be attractive and Saee: 
must appear natural. An open NU SML 


newspaper, a book, a white curtain ar un 
might be introduced as a natural = 
retlector; a white dress always re- 53 — MM 
flects white light into the shadows. | 

When the lighting is arranged 
so that one side of the face and 
the cheek-bone on the other side 
are illuminated by direct light, it 
must always be remembered that 
the light strikes the cheek-bone on 
the shadow side at an angle, and 
that most of this light is reflected 
away from the lens. In retouching, 
this light should be treated gently, 
and not brought into competition 
with the high lights on the 
illuminated side of the face. 

Suppose we placed our model in 
a room lit by a low window over- 
looking the sea, and seated her 
at some considerable distance from 
the window; then the rays of light 
which reached her face would be 
almost horizontal, and there would 
be practically no shadows beneath 
the eyebrows, nose and chin, and 
much of the relief and modelling 
of these features would be lost. It 
is evident that light should slope 
downwards at a considerable angle 
in order to give these necessary 
shadows, and Da Vinci's method 
of arranging a standing figure 
so that the shadow cast is equal to 
the height of the figure, is a good 
working method in most cases; 
but of course there can be no hard 
and fast rule. 

Occasionally, houses or trees op- 
posite the window will give a satis- 
factory angle of lighting, but as 
a rule the lower portion of the vy Tw 
window must be covered; this may 
be conveniently effected by means 
of a roller blind attached to the 
bottom of the window, and raised 
to the desired height by a couple 
of cords running through pulleys at 
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the top of the window frame; or, as, 3 * AR ETE d 


a rough and ready method, a shawl 
and one or two drawing pins will 
serve. 

Besides the primary source of 
light, a secondary source may be employed either from 
a distant window or a skylight, but this secondary 
source of light must only be sufficiently strong to just 
relieve the shadows, and care must be taken lest a 
second set of high lights and shadows be set up. 

(b) To bring out the character of the face is, after all, 
the chief aim in lighting. 

A baby is born with a certain set of features and a 
character to match; but just as the character is ductile 
and capable of formation, so are the features made of 
modelling wax, to be moulded and finished off by the 
character. A girl is born with a retroussé nose, and 
a corresponding character; if she be brought up 
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amongst refined surroundings, both character and face 
will become piquant; if she be brought up amidst rude 
and vulgar people, her character and face will become 
impertinent. It is exactly the same with a strong chin 
and masterful nose and powerful will; self-mastery will 
make character and face strong and firm, whilst a lack 
of self-mastery will make both face and character 
obstinate and domineering. 

Thus in a grown person, each whole-hearted smile, 
each grumble and frown, each act of concentration of 
the mind, each act of determination of the will calls 
towards the forma- 


some muscles into a hire 
tion of modeling cand Catawi f character lines. 
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These things must be understood bv the photographer 
if he is ever going to depict character. 

In arranging the lighting to suit the individuality of 
the sitter, 1 can only suggest two general principles : 
a strong, masterful face demands, as a rule, a some- 
what strong scheme of lighting; a sweet and delicate 
face requires a soft scheme of lighting. A strong 
scheme of lighting is usually obtained by blocking up 
part of the window, or otherwise concentrating the 
light; a soft scheme of lighting may be obtained by 
placing the sitter at some distance from the window and 
fairly close to the reflecting screen, or by breaking and 
softening the lieht with a thin muslin curtain hung 
across the window. But a strong scheme of lighting 


Shading. 


should be followed by a generous exposure, and a 
somewhat short development in a diluted developer, 
lest the contrasts should be crude and coarse; and a 
soft scheme of lighting requires more vigorous develop- 
ment in order to obtain sufficient strength in the high 
lights. 

The different schemes of lighting are innumerable, 
and there is hardlv a place in the room that would not 
suit someone or other if the camera were set up in a 
correct position. In order to find this correct position 
it must be borne in mind that (1) the receding portions 
of the face, on the illuminated side, should generally 
reflect the light away from the camera so as to give 
shading and relief to the features; that /2) some natural 
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type of reflector, a wall or papered screen for instance, 
should throw sufficient light into the snadows to pre- 
vent them from coming too dark and devoid of detail. 
(1) A station point which will give good shading is 
determined partly by a consideration of the angle at 
Which the light will be reflected from the side of the 
nose, the side of the cheek near the ear, and other reced- 
ing portions of the face, that is to say, whether the 
light will be reflected towards or away from the lens; 
partly by the acquired practice of looking out for, and 
secing, satisfactory shading; after a time shading will 
be noticed at once. (2) The exact amount of reflected 
light that is necessary can only be learnt by experience; 
shadows may be strong, like Titian’s, and some of 
Rembrandt’s shadows, or light, like most of Velasquez’, 
but they must always be clear and luminous, and neither 
muddy nor chalkv. 

Gowan's excellent sixpenny books of reproductions 
from Rembrandt, Van Dyck, Titian, and Velasquez 
are of the greatest value to the portrait photographer, 
and these should be supplemented by direct photo- 
graphs [from selected works of these masters: 
Hamfstaengl’s shilling ‘‘ permanent prints," which are 
probablv a species of collotype, are generally quite 
good. With the aid of a self-sacrificing model, a 
plaster cast, or even a large wax doll, the photographer 
can learn how these masters arranged their lighting, 
and studv the contrasts suitable in strong and soft 
lighting, noticing how much stronger the contrasts are 
in portraits of men than in portraits of women, and 
how verv tender the shadows on a child's face ought to 
be. In actual practice, the portrait photographer 
ought not to imitate anv particular scheme of 
lighting bv an old master, but strike out on his own 
line, and find a scheme that will suit the particular 
sitter. 

In conclusion, I can only repeat what I have alreadv 
said : if the sitter has a sloppy character, shown bv a 
slack mouth, and a chin that might have been carved 
out of a turnip with one sweep of the knife, the case is 
hopeless; but if the sitter has a well formed character, 
cach little depression and ridge and modelling on the 
chin, cheek and forehead means something, and the 
photographer should not be content until he has found 
a lighting that will bring out this modelling. 

With personal friends, the habit of observation will 
enable us to notice some position, some lighting, in 
which both pose and lighting bring out the best and 
most characteristic qualities of their features, and they 
can often be photographed in the identical position; but 
with strangers, only practice and the secing eye, com- 
bined with intuition, will empower us to depict charac- 
ter. Above all thiñgs the portrait photographer must 
learn to see shading on a face, and this is quite an 
acquired power. : 

The second illustration shows that relief may be 
secured by shading alone, with the light almost behind 
and slightly above the photographer's head, as sug- 
gested in the last article. This lighting is very similar 
to that which many of the old masters emploved when 
painting girls and children. Development should be 
carried somewhat far so as to bring out the value of 
the high lights. 


& * 


et ——— 


Photographs of Lace.—The illustrations of a book on pillow lace, 
written by E. Murcoff and M. Marriage, and published by John 
Murrav, are by Mr. Ernest Marriage, whose photographic work is 
well known to our readers, and who has recently contributed an 


article on the photographing of lace to the pages of this journal. 
Needless to sav, the illustrations are very fine, and tl e reproductions 
do them justice. Those interested in the subject will not be dis- 
appointed either in the letterpress or the illustrations. 
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T was H. S. Merriman who said that a smile is 
frequently misconstrued by the simple-hearted into 
the outward sign of inward kindness. This 
thoughtful writer also added that manv think it 

conciliates children and little dogs. Yet most people 
want smiling portraits of their friends and relations. 
Fortunately, these friends and relations, in most cases, 
have more sense than their friends and relations, and 
so we are spared from the counterfeit presentment of 
many an assumed smile. 

I take up an illustrated paper in which lovely women 
show their tecth on every page. No doubt they were 
asked by the photographer to ‘‘ look pleasant "5; thev 
have done their best, poor things, but if their great- 
grandchildren should ever see these pleasant smiles, 
they wil! say with one accord, ‘‘ Our great-grand- 
mothers must have been a lot of idiots to grin in this 
manner."' 


The most pleasing portraits are those in which repose 
and dignity appear; both the expression and the position 
should show these qualities. Perhaps the editors of 
halfpenny newspapers may wish for something more 
blatant to arouse the sluggish tastes of their subscribers 
(one who buys an illustrated paper cannot be called a 
reader), but if a portrait is to be both beautiful and of 
lasting pleasure, the less of the light comedy star there 
is in it, the better it will be. 

Why is this attempt at looking pleasant so dis- 
tasteful to us? Because we see too often that it is only 
an attempt, and beneath the smile we find weariness 
and other expressions which speak of anything but plea- 
sure. It was Darwin who first pointed out to us how 
to tell whether a smile was a genuine one or not. But 
it would be unkind to repeat his discovery, for are there 
not thousands of people who have to make their living 
by smiling? and after all there is something heroic in 


looking pleasant when the wolf is tearing at one’s 
heart. 
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MANNERISM. 


HERE is doubtless an impression among would-be photo- 

graphic artists that the cultivation of a mannerism is all that 
is required to attain fame and to be ranked among the first. pic- 
torialists of the day, and that if they can only copy the manner 
of any master they will be able at once to declare their work to 
be equal with his. Now a mannerism, if it be nothing more, is 
but another word for affectation, and is therefore contrary to all 
art principles and antagonistic to any æsthetic effect, but the ex- 
pression * mannerism " is often loosely applied, and used to express 
a much higher phase of artistic energy, namely, character and 
individuality. AH good work, whether picture making, musical 
composition, or literature, depends for its value upon the matter, 
and only upon its manner as this latter best sets forth the matter. 
But, it is argued, the matter in many pictures which are applauded 
appears insignificant. This may be true to a certain extent, but 
if the artist be a great artist or a true artist he can ennoble the 
apparently insignificant, and create out of it that which will com- 
mand respect and enforce admiration, doing this, observe, bv his 
manner, or, as I prefer it, by his character and individualism. 
And this can never be copied, for that is contrary to the spirit of 
individuality. C. W. B. 


JUDGING DENSITY IN A NEGATIVE. 


O the beginner this is always a matter of some little perplexity, 

and he is usually instructed in three wavs of settling his diffi- 
culty, viz., bv examining the negative by reflected. light, i.e., noting 
its appearance as it lies in the developing dish; by transmitted light, 
whereby its density is judged by holding the plate against the 
light of the dark-room lamp; and thirdly, by examining the back 
of the negative to see if the image shows through. Now of these 
the last is the most important. The first may be quite mis- 
leading, for if the plate be over-exposed it will darken over long 
before full densitv is attained, while certain makes of plates always 
darken over quickly and gather density later, even if correctly 
exposed. The second way, namely, holding the negative against 
the dark-room lamp, is not entirely satisfactory, for the intensity of 
the light may vary, and an incorrect impression be thereby formed. 
If, on the other hand, the image can be seen to have penetrated 
through to the back of the negative, there i5 then no doubt that 
density has been attained, and the plate can be transferred to the 
hvpo with an easy mind. Time development, of course, obviates 
all these difficulties, but it is not so practicable with the use of 
isochromatic plates, as the appearance of the image cannot be 
timed sufficiently accurately in the dim, light under which it is 
necessary to work. ' JEFF. 
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PICTORIAL POSSIBILITIES OF NIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY, 


By H. MORTIMER-LAMDB. 


n ND when the evening mist clothes the river- 


side with poetry, as with a veil, and the poor 

buildings lose themselves in the dim sky, and 

the tall chimneys become campanuli, and the 
warehouses are palaces in the night, and the whole 
city hangs in the heavens, and fairvland is before us— 
then the wavfarer hastens home; the working man and 
the cultured one, the wise man and the one of pleasure, 
cease to understand, as they have ceased to sec; and 
Nature, who for once has sung in tune, sings her 
exquisite song to the artist alone, her son and her 
master—her son in that he loves her, her master in that 
he knows her.” 

Thus Whistler, the lover and painter of night, whose 
glorious nocturnes breathe its spirit and its song. 

To me, of all hours in the twenty-four, especiallv in 
the time of summer, that when the soft charm of twi- 
light weds with the reposeful dark of night, is the most 
entrancing, the most elevating—the hour to love best. 
Then it is that one realises most fullv the presence of 
the great Spirit pervading the Universe, and can feel 
more nearly in tune with the Infinite. And the more 
completely is it so when one can get away from the 
noise and turmoil of the citv, or where men congregate, 


and stand alone under the dear solemn trees of the 
woodland, with no other voice to disturb the peace of it 
all but that of the gentle wind whispering in the 
branches overhead. All about are great solemn forms, 
mysterious masses of light and shade and colour— 
wonderfully soft, subtle greys and blues in soft 
gradations, and losing themselves in wealth and depth 
of shadow. Here are no hard outlines, no objectionable 
detail to offend the serene sense of tranquility; but as 
if by an enchanter's wand the commonplace becomes 
noble, and all that is ugly and mean hides ashamed. 

And we unfortunates who cannot paint, but can only 
try most feebly and inadequately to express ourselves 
by the much less individual means photography affords, 
can only regret that the camera is incapable of render- 
ing for us Nature in this her sublimest and most holy 
mood. 

It is, however, in the faint hope that some endeavour 
may be made to solve the technical problems involved 
that this article is written. Are the difficulties so in- 
surmountable, is it so impossible with such mechani- 
cal facilities as we possess, to take photographs at 
night which can be made in the slightest degree pic- 
torial by suggesting the fecling and poetry of nightfall? 
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Some time ago I contributed an 
article to THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER in which I gave an 
account of some experimental 
exposures made by moonlight in 
the depth of winter. The earth 
was then wrapt in a coverlet of 
snow, and with the moon shining 
brightly it was no great matter to 
get a fairly satisfactory negative 
with an exposure of from five to 
ten minutes, using a lens working 
at F/6. So short, in fact, was the 
exposure in one instance, that I 
was able to include myself in the 
view by posing in front of the 
camera, for a length of time which, 
though with ten degrees below 
zero it certainly seemed like several 
hours, was probably not more than 
three or four minutes. But in 
summer time, under the trees, we 
have no vast reflecting surface such 
as the snow presents to aid in 
shortening exposure; and in the 
depth of the woods the light even 
of the full moon but dimly pene- 
trates. Hence, spending evening 
after evening, as I have done this 
summer, in the beautiful woods of 
the mountain on the outskirt of our 
Canadian city of Montreal, I have , 
wanted so much to make some sort 
of a record of the many beautiful 
effects which have presented them- 
selves to me, and from which I 
have derived such pleasure and 
delight, that it occurred to me 
recently to see what flashlight 
would accomplish. Well, frankly, 

I have not been as vet over-suc- 

cessful; and except that I firmly 

believe that this method, properly 

applied, offers great potentialities, 

there would be little advantage in, 

and small excuse for writing on the 

subject. The mistake I have made heretofore is, I am 
now convinced, in commencing work too late. Unless 
one’s picture is decently arranged and composed, the 
result 1s manifestly worthless, and in all my attempts 
I have endeavoured to get mv effects after nightfall, 
composing and focussing with the aid of a wax candle; 
and these methods are not conducive to success. I 
would, for example, be greatly impressed by the gaunt 
form of a birch tree, whose white trunk and outstretched 
branches stood out ghost-like against the darker back- 
ground of foliage and sky. But I forgot at the time 
that the light from mv flash-lamp was not equal to 
sufficiently illuminate the sky bevond and to one side, 
which required to be quite as high in tone in my picture 
as it was in Nature in relation to the tone of the tree- 
trunk, to give the necessary balance. Now this failure, 
although I may be able to somewhat correct the fault 
in the print, might have been avoided if I had been less 
precipitate. And, I imagine, the only path to success 
lies in a rather leisurelv procedure, of first finding one's 
effect, and then on some future occasion endeavouring 
to register it. Thus, referring to my own experience 
of the birch tree subject: the effect that gave me 
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pleasure was one only to be observed long after sun- 
down, when, as I have mentioned, the light from the 
sky itself was much too weak to impress the plate, 
except, perhaps, by prolonging exposure abnormally, 


possibly for an hour or so. Also, the flash from the 
lamp was ineffective as regards the sky. But if I had 
waited until the following day, and had set up my 
camera at the same spot just after sundown, an 
exposure of a second or so would have recorded the 
skv, while, directlv darkness had fallen, I might have 
again uncapped the lens and given an additional ex- 
posure bv flashlight in order to sccure the special effect 
at which I aimed. This suggestion of double exposure 
applies, however, more particularly to subjects wherein 
it is desired to include the skv or distant objects; for 1 
find it is quite possible to successfully photograph tree 
forms on the edge or in the depths of a wood by flash- 
light alone. But here, too, one should study one's 
arrangement, and preferably focus before darkness sets 
in—a precaution I regret not having taken in my initial 
experiments. 

To descend now to technical details, which may 
furnish a basis for the experimental work of others, I 
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find that using magnesium powder, about four flashes of 
different intensity afford me a negative of the interior of 
a wood possessing all the detail necessary for mv 
purpose. The stronger flashes, using about three 
thimblefuls of powder, which I blow through an alcohol 
lamp, are required to illuminate the chief point of in- 
terest, or where emphasis is specially needed; while the 
weaker flashes of one and a half to two thimblefuls of 
powder are just sufficient to give some suggestion of 
detail in the distant shadows. Technically the 
difficulty is to preserve the night effect, while, of course, 
the question of lighting is a most important one. In 
one case I made my first flashes about ten feet to the 
left and in front of the camera, being careful to keep 
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IR JOSHUA REYNOLDS has formulated three distinct 
S periods into which the study of the plastic arts may be 

divided, the first being confined to the learning of the 
rudiments, including the most simple and obvious rules of 
composition, facility in execution, and a knowledge of 
colour, a period standing in relation to art in an analogous 
position to that which grammar does to literature. 

The second period is arrived at when the artist is able to 
express himself with some degree of correctness. It should 
be characterised by the steadfast endeavour to amass a stock 
of ideas, to collect subjects for treatment, and to combine 
these in as varicd a manner as is possible to him, that is to 
say, itis a period when the student should extend his capacity 
from the more exact instructions of a particular master to 
the more sublime contemplation of art as a whole, uniting 
the various perfections, which he has observed scattered 
among many, into one general idea which is henceforth to 
regulate his taste and enlarge his imagination. 

The third, and last, period emancipates the student from 
subjection to any authority but his own judgment. From 
this time he may regard himself as holding the same rank 
with those masters whom he before obeyed as teachers, while 
he is further permitted to exercise a sort of sovereignty over 
those rules which have hitherto restrained him. 
well established his judgment,” savs Reynolds, “and stored 
his memory, he may now without fear try the power of his 
imagination. The mind that has been thus disciplined may 
be indulged in the warmest enthusiasm, and venture to play 
on the borders of the wildest extravagance. The habitual 
dignitv which long converse with the greatest minds has 
imparted to him will display itself in all his attempts; and 
he will stand among his instructors, not as an imitator, but a 
rival.” 

I have little doubt that the reader of this brief synopsis 
will be at once impressed with the same thoughts that 
occurred to me most forcibly as I read and pondered over it. 
namelv, that in the progress of art from the time of Revnolds 
to the present day we have entirely reversed the natural 
order which he has so wisely ruled, and, beginning at the 
third period, we progress (to use a paradox) steadily back- 
wards, though onlv rarely arriving at the first elementary 
and essential excellencies which this great teacher deems 
so necessary a foundation. Consider how aptly may his 
description of the mature artist apply to the capricious 
dilettante, * playing on the borders of the wildest extrava- 
gance?; “regarding himself as of the same rank with the 
masters ! " exercising sovereignty over those salutary laws 
of which he knows nothing! Could not the whole paragraph 
be well taken as a satire upon certain schools of art as they 
exist in our own timc? 

Merriman has called attention to the old and established 
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well outside of the area embraced bv the angle of the 
lens; and the two other flashes at intervals of about 
twenty feet beyond, holding the lamp high above my 
head, and endeavouring to suggest the effect of moon- 
light filtering through the branches. The lens in the 
camera was a rapid rectilinear, working at F/8, and 
was left at full aperture. 

By the use of flashlight no doubt some very interest- 
ing and more ambitious essays might be attempted with 
the assistance of a model, and I propose making some 
attempts in this direction myself. The figure, for 


example, of a young girl flitting through the mys- 
terious gloom under the trees, suggests a very charm- 
ing subject for a pictorial rendering. 
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fact that the physical geography of a country bears a direct 
and powerful influence upon the character of a people and, 
therefore, over the art which reflects that character, and he 
concentrates the truths of this immense subject into one 
branch of it—dcclaring that the character of a nation is 
dependent to a large extent upon that of its rivers. He 
inexorable, slow, but overwhelming 
nature of the Volga which flows through Russia ; the Guadal- 
quivir, rapid, mysterious, untrammelled, breaking fre- 
quently from its boundary, typifying the character of the 
Andalusians ; the Rhine—romantic, cultivated, with a rough 
sub-current, and a muddy bed—the river of Germany; the 
Seine and Thames—shallow !—and we who live upon their 
banks! 

Probably were I to state this analogy at any public meeting 
of British artists, and to express the conviction that those 
present were superficial in thought and act, I should find 
myself exceedingly unpopular, for truth is always disliked 
if spoken baldlv and coldly. Yet one thing is very evident— 
either artists of to-day are prodigious geniuses, or else they 
are shallow to a degree. Ard who will allow them to be the 
former? The fact is their works are tolerated because they 
are not understood. The public is mystified, and confounds 
this simple feeling with the higher faculty of Imagination. 
To be able to say—in words, picture, or music—what no one 
can understand is the recognised modern standard of clever- 
ness, and this strange phenomenon is brought about, I 
think, bv two agents. First, the strides that have been made 
in so-called education have resulted in the public being filled 
with a superabundance of startling facts to the end that they 

wallow in a chaos of knowledge ; and secondly, because men 
are afraid of the judgment of posterity. — * History," they 
say, “repeats itself. The great men of every age have been 
rejected by their generation to its own condemnation. 
We will not fall into this grave error.’ So, forgetting the 
fact, or not observing it, that the present age has no great 
men, they heap adulation upon the works of smart men, 
committing thereby a far graver error than that which they 
are desirous of avoiding. 

Doubtless I shall be accused of trying to retard the progress 
of knowledge and the search after truth ; but I would answer 
to this that my aim is to direct the latter and so assure the 
first. Truth is not arrived at by the arbitrary caprice of the 
ignorant and thoughtless, but by the profound contemplation 
of the mature mind which, reviewing the works of the past, 
satisfies itself as to their excellencies and their faults. then 
patiently endcavours to educate itself in the highest things, 
recognising that for this there is required time. Modern 
art will then no longer totter upon a precarious pinnacle, but 
will stand firm upon a bed-rock of solid foundation, a source 
of emulation and honest satisfaction. 
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HERE are few photographic operations more 

enjovable than watching a large sheet of ex- 

posed bromide paper develop, when the small 

negative used had been one of a suitable 
character, that is, one which had originally received 
ample exposure, and developed into a soft, delicate, 
clear image. 

Under such conditions the bromide print appears 
with beautiful regularitv, each stage 
in the gradations following until 
the point is reached when no 
further reduction of silver bromide 
takes place, and we have a visible 
image, representing in monochrome, 
more or less correctly, the original 
scene. 

Exposure. 

In testing a negative to find what 
. exposure must be given, it is better 
to ascertain exactly what length of 
time must be allowed for light to 
penetrate the densest part in which 
detail is required to appear on the 
enlarged print. 

Trial exposures are verv simple, 
and very quickly made on a narrow 
strip of bromide paper; simply 
uncovering a fresh portion of the 
paper as it 1s placed over the par- 
ticular part being tested, doubling 
the exposure each time a fresh 
piece of the sensitive paper is un- 
covered. 

This testing of exposure when 
enlarging, is often looked upon as 
rather a nuisance, and unnecessary. 
It may be to those who are con- 
stantly making enlargements, and 
using apparatus under constant and 
standard conditions, it then becomes 
wonderful with what certainty 
negatives may be taken, and good 
enlargements done straight away; 


but when enlarging is only 
occasionally undertaken, the few 
minutes spent in making the 


simple tests indicated will prevent 

much disappointment and wasting 

of large sheets of bromide paper. 
When to Stop Development. 

To those who are not familiar with the working of 
bromide papers, especially in large and more expen- 
sive sizes, it is no uncommon experience to find 
either what looked in the developing dish a clear, 
strong print, after fixing and drying is too dark and 
sunken, all life and sparkle which it had previously 
exhibited having disappeared; or, on the other hand, 
it may be the print is too thin, and lacking in necessary 
strength and vigour; this latter fault arises from not 
having allowed the developer sufficient time to build 
up the silver image sufficiently, and so obtain requisite 
densitv. 

The reason for the first failure, that of a too dark, 
sunken print, arose from carrying development too far. 

Probably the safest way to judge when develop- 
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ment has been continued to the correct point, is found 
bv holding up and looking through a print in front of 
the dark-room lamp, which, by the way, should be one 
giving a flood of light, and not such a glimmer as might 
almost be described as visible darkness. | 
The lamp, to be of anv service for bromide work, 
should be of fair size, and give such a light that the 
second's hand of an ordinary watch can easily be seen, 


and followed, eight or nine feet away from the develop- 
ing lamp. 

If a print is held in front of such a light, immediately 
the image appears as strong as you desire the finished 
print to be, it is ready for plunging into the fixing bath; 
if this course is adopted, there will not be much trouble 
from prints drying out too light or too dark, and prov- 
ing wasters instead of what was required. 

This is a very simple and effective way of finding how 
far development should be carried. 


Modifications. 


Desirable as it may be to work under fixed conditions, 
and with perfect negatives, it is more difficult to ensure 
the latter than the former, and many apparently good 
negatives, when direct enlarged prints have to be made 
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from them, give rise to consider- 
able trouble if they contain small 
parts which are so dense as to re- 
quire considerably longer exposure 
than the rest of the negative 
image. 

There are several courses which 
may be adopted; either the 
negative itself may be locally re- 
duced by mechanical means, or 
using such a selective chemical 
reducer as persulphate of am- 
monium; another remedy may be, 
by first bleaching the negative, 
and partially redeveloping it again. 

In this way modifications may 
be brought about, but it is only 
fair to point out they entail some 
risks, especially so if the negative 
be of any value. 

If the negative has a patch un- 
duly dense, and well defined in 
outline, it may be used for enlarg- 
ing in the ordinary way, and then 
giving whatever extra exposure 
is required to the opaque part, 
while the rest of the image is 
shaded; this is easily done by 
using a sheet of card, or thick 
paper, with a hole cut, or torn 
roughly to follow the general shape of the patch to 
which further exposure is to be allowed. 

This screen, held between the lantern lens and large 
sheet of sensitive paper, is kept gently moving, while 
allowing light to stream through the aperture and 
strike the paper where further exposure is required; if 
carefully done this proves quite effective. 

Another method is not to trouble about shading, but 
give such an exposure to the whole sheet of paper 
as will be sufficient to bring out, on full development, 
whatever detail is desired, even in that part of the 
image which represents the densest portion of the 
negative; no shading, simply a plain, uncontrolled 
exposure; but, from this point, normal treatment will 
have to be somewhat departed from; for if a full- 
strength developer were to be poured upon the exposed 
sheet of paper, one of two things would happen; either 
development must be stopped instantly the greater part 
of the subject arrived at full strength, in which case 
there would be no detail visible in the more intensely 
lighted part, it would simply be a patch of practically 
white paper; or, had development been allowed to con- 
tinue until that part of the subject had also been fully 
developed, then the rest would have unduly blackened, 
and completely spoilt the result. 


Local Development. 


Instead of first applying the developer at full 
strength, if it be diluted with water, three or four times 
development may be continued, until the greater part 
of the subject is carried almost as far as requisite; then 
the print is washed, and the remaining troublesome 
portion, the white patch, may be locally developed by 
the simple means of dipping a finger tip into full- 
strength developer, and gently rubbing over the part 
of the print which requires treatment; this is best done 
while the print is resting in the developing dish, into 
which has been poured a cupful of clean water. 
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This print illustrates the introduction of a figure. 
mistake was made of illuminating the figure too strongly. 
Mortimer-Lamb on pages 440-2.) 
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It is a failure, however, as the 
(See article by H. 


After locally applying the strong developer for a few 
seconds, the dish is tilted back, and the clean water run 
over the whole print; this alternate gently rubbing with 
strong developer, and flooding with water, is continued 
for a few minutes, until the white patch is fully 
developed; the print then only requires a slight rinse, 
and fixing in the ordinary way. 


/ An Example 
is given in the photograph reproduced (page 443). 
When enlarging iron this ‘negative, and giving an 
exposur¢ ample to allow normal development to bring 
out the; greater parti of the subject correctly, ' there 
would remain phat patch represented by the old man's 
light ‘smock, hon: the slightest mo ds of 
detail,'or modelling; no creases, wrinkles, shadows, or 
half shadows would He visible; simply a /patch of |white 
paper. Aly this is overcome by exposing for the 
densest part of the negative, and locally developing in 
the manner above indicated. | 


Different Colour Patches. 

It may be found, when the finished print is dry, 
there is a distinct difference, in colour, between the 
main part of the picture and that representing the small 
extra dense parts in the negative; the former, having 
received excessive exposure, will probably appear in 
the print a rusty black, whereas the latter, the small, 
troublesome part, may be cold, or blue-black in colour. 

If this difference in colour is sufficiently marked to 

require alteration, it is easily done by simply bleaching 
the whole print, and redeveloping it again; it will then 
appear of one colour throughout. 
_ This description may sound lengthy, and intricate; 
in practice it is really very simple, takes but a short 
time to carry out, and is certainly worth whatever 
trouble it entails when the picture is one of sufficient 
importance to warrant time and care being devoted in 
its production to obtain the best possible result. 
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HERE can be little doubt that, after pure blacks, 

the various shades of sepia are most sought 
after by bromide workers, other tones, such as 
red, blue, or green, being only wanted for 
occasional purposes. The multiplicity of methods for 
obtaining sepia tones is somewhat embarrassing; but 
after examination we find that many of the methods 
may be struck out as only giving unpleasant yellowish 
tints. 

The most beautiful sepias that I have obtained have 
been by using Somerville’s platinum-mercury method 
or Heatherley’s modification. The following is Somer- 
ville’s formula, and he insists on the necessity of keep- 
ing carefully to the proportions :— 


Potas. chloroplatinite ..................... 2 gr. 


Mercuric chloride .......................sss. Eas 
Citric Acid ores nerie teena EO 9 », 
Water (distilled) ............................. I OZ. 
Heatherley's modification is as follows :— 
Potas. oxalate Jud aas seven sees 4 oz. 
Mercuric chloride ........................ss. 20 gr. 
Potas: Citrate «ors rie bbe Pep eona 30-5 
CIEIG SAC Id. eripe I dram 
bii c 34 oz 
To the above, add just before use : — 
Potas. chloroplatinite ...................... 34 gr 
Hydrochloric acid .......................ssss. 3% 5, 
NV Ale. uud dui d eae v OTT 3 Oz. 


The fixed and washed print is simply immersed in 
either of the above baths till the desired tone is obtained, 
which takes from ten to thirty minutes. The greatest 
drawback to these formule is that the high-lights of 
the print are somewhat stained, and in some cases I 
have not been able to prevent this staining by adding 
potas. bromide. The author recommends to add three 
drops of a ro per cent. solution of potas. bromide to the 
first formula. This certainly lessens the tendency to 
stain, but does not always prevent it, and, to mv mind, 
somewhat spoils the richness of the sepia. Also the 
presence of the mercury, which is essential, makes one 
suspect the permanence of the tones, though in actual 
fact I have found them unaltered after three years. 


Sulphiding Methods. 


We now come to the various sulphiding methods for 
obtaining sepia tones, and of these the hypo-alum 
process is the best known. When properly done, this 
process gives extremely fine tones, perhaps the truest 
sepias of any process. The objections are that it is 
somewhat erratic, and always rather troublesome. In 
the first place, the bath needs ripening, which can be 
well done as follows :—Dissolve 10 oz. hypo in 70 oz. 
of boiling water, then add slowly 1 oz. alum, stirring 
all the time till dissolved. This gives a milky solution, 
which should be allowed to stand for several days. It 
should then be heated up to about 130° F. with a few 
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useless bromide prints, and allowed to cool. Repeat 
this the next day, and the bath ought then to be ready 
for use. This preliminary ripening process is im- 
portant, for if it be omitted the bath very considerablv 
reduces the prints in vigour, and the tones are by no 
means as good. It may be shortened by adding a very 
small quantity of silver nitrate, though, as a matter of 
fact, I prefer a bath that has been ripened by repeated 
use; indeed, it improves by use, and only needs 
strengthening from time to time by the addition of a 
little fresh solution. The bath may be used either hoi 
or cold, but if quite cold, the toning is extremely slow, 
anything from a few hours to a few days, varying with 
the brand of paper and its previous treatment. With 
the cold bath, toning may be commenced immediately 
after fixing and a slight rinse in water. The time can 
be much shortened, however, by using the bath hot. 
In this case the print, after fixing, should be slightly 
washed, and then well hardened in an alum bath, then 
again slightly washed and dried. It is not important, 
of course, at this stage to completely remove all 
hypo, but if the washing has only been slight, 
toning ought not to be delayed more than a few days. 
The print should be immersed in the cold bath, and 
the temperature should then be gradually raised to 
about 100° F., and if the print be turned over from time 
to time, it should assume a good sepia tone in from 
thirty to fifty minutes. Some workers use a tempera- 
ture of as much as 130? F., which much hastens the 
toning, though personally I prefer the tones obtained by 
lower temperatures. As soon as the desired tone is 
reached, the print should be taken out of the bath and 
held in the hand till it has cooled, and then be put into 
a simple alum bath for a short time, and then be 
thoroughly washed. With the hvpo-alum process there 
is always some reduction of the intensity of the print, 
the amount of reduction depending on the exact condi- 
tion of ripeness of the bath. This makes it necessary 
to somewhat over-develop the prints, and also makes 
the final result a little uncertain, and the beginner must 
make up his mind to spoiling a few prints till he has had 
some experience. When properly understood, the 
hypo-alum method gives as fine sepias as any method, 
but the difficulties mentioned have made it somewhat 
unpopular and led to the more frequent use of the in- 
direct sulphiding methods. 
Bleaching Formula. 

The indirect methods consist in first converting the 
silver image into silver bromide, chloride, iodide, or 
ferrocyanide, and then further converting these into 
silver sulphide. For the first part of this process, in 
which the prints are bleached, almost innumerable 
formula have been given. It would seem as if every 
writer tried to make some slight alterations, most of 
which have no effect on the final result. The prepara- 
tion and routine in each case is as follows :—The prints 
must have a good, vigorous character—flat. grey prints 
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‘never give good tones with any of the baths. In every Potas. permanganate might be used instead of bichro- 
‘case the prints must be well washed free from hypo, the mate, but the washing to remove stain is rather long, 
slightest trace of which causes a sickly yellow tone. It and there are no special advantages in other ways. 

is often said that prints developed with amidol give the 


best tones, but I have obtained quite as good tones B.—Ferricyanide Baths. 


after metol-hydroquinone or edinol. I have found that (3) aas oh irae ee te ene a E 
a formalin bath somewhat slows the bleaching process, Pot i ferri :d RS EQ ELO ST- 
while a one-in-twenty alum bath has not that effect. It (4) Potas. ferricyanide ..................- 2465 

Potas. oxalate 2. n ee Veronese 24 55 


certainly is advisable to use the alum bath in all cases j f , 
if the weather is at all warm, though if the prints are I have got finer sepias with the last two baths, which 
put for a few minutes into a simple bath of common are due to Sedlaczek, than by any other indirect method. 
salt before the final washing, we shall seldom be No. 3 gives a good brown-sepia, while No. 4 gives 
troubled with blisters. If the prints have been dried &rey-sepia with a very slight but pleasing tinge of 
after hardening—and this also is advisable—they must purple, the nearest approach to the true water-colour 
first be well soaked in water, and then put into one sepia of any I have tried. It IS possible in No. 3 to 
‘of the bleaching baths. ‘The extent to which bleaching substitute for the bromide either sodium chloride or 
must be carried depends on the tone required—short Potas. iodide or ammonium bromide, but without any 
bleaching gives a darker tone, with less brown in it— advantage. Some even recommend a few drops of 
more inclined to grey sepia, with a tinge of purple in it, ammonia with the ferricyanide, which certainly hastens 
rather than brown-sepia. Full bleaching—that is, the bleaching, but at some risk of reducing the image 
until the whole image is white—tends to brown tones. 4nd without improving the tone. 


If slight bleaching is attempted, it is better to somewhat , ... C.—Iodine Bath. 

dilute the bath so as to get more regular action. A few (5) Potas. iodide ..............sssssseses II gr. 
trials will soon show how far to carry the action to suit Todiné - 25 reto qa o Rb eue 4 » 
one's taste. After bleaching, the prints must be well Mr. Blake-Smith says this is by far the best bleacher 


washed to get them quite free from stain. With some for subsequent sulphuration. Of course, with this bath, 
baths it may be necessary to wash for half an hour in owing to the starch in the paper, the print is stained a 
running water, though the time may be shortened by a deep blue, which, however, is almost at once removed 
bath of very dilute sulphurous acid or of potas. meta- by a bath of dilute sulphurous acid, as already given, 
bisulphite 5 gr. to 10 gr. to the ounce, followed, of leaving a light yellow image of iodide of silver. The 
course, by a few minutes in running water. Sulphite tone after the sulphide bath is rather a good brown than 
of soda would remove the stain, but it damages the a sepia, and, in my opinion, not quite equal to the tones 
tones by dissolving away some of the silver. It may be given by No. 3 or No. 4. 


used, however, if a few drops of sulphuric acid be D.—Copper Bleacher. 
added to cause evolution of sulphurous acid. ^ After (6) Copper sulphate ........................-. 20 gr. 
complete removal of all stain, the print must next be Potas. bromide ........................s.. 20 ,, 


put into the following bath, which is really one of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen :— 
Pure sodium sulphide (not sulphite)... 23 gr. 


(Or common salt, 20 gr.) 
There is not much difference between the bromide and 
1 | pee the chloride of copper, though I am inclined to think 
Hydrochloric acid ......................... I minim. there is rather more tendency to yellowish tints when 
Water I ef) 2 OZ. the common salt is used. The copper bromide bath 
This bath, which is due to Sedlaczek, is in every way gives very fine sepias after sulphuration, though the 
much superior to a simple solution of sulphide. If a tope may be somewhat spoiled if all the operations are 
perfectly pure sodium sulphide could be obtained and a pot carried out in subdued light. If the bleached print 
fresh solution were used each time, it would probably jg exposed to bright sunlight, the image becomes 
do quite as well, but polysulphides very readily form, plainer—in fact, it prints out—and on applying the 
which give an unpleasant yellow tinge, and Sedlaczek’s sulphide bath, the image is rather intensified, but the 
bath is far preferable. It is also quite strong enough; tonesare not so good. This applies to some extent to 
as stronger solutions often cause blisters. all the bleaching baths. After the copper bromide bath, 
Experimental Baths. the print should be first washed for a few minutes in 
The following somewhat long list of bleaching baths water, then in a 3 or 4 per cent. solution of nitric acid 
is given for purposes of experiment. Each bath gives for five minutes, and again for five minutes in water 
some slightly different tone, though often the differences before the sulphide bath. The acid bath is important 
are extremely small. In each case the solution is to be to remove all cuprous compounds. If copper chloride 


made up to 1 oz. with water :— is used, hydrochloric acid should take the place of 
A.—Bichromate Baths. the nitric acid. Mr. Somerville recommends a one-in- 
(1) Potas. bichromate .................- IO gr. twenty solution of sodium sulphide, but there are very 
Potas. bromide ........................s. IO , few papers that would not blister after so strong a solu- 
Hydrochloric acid ...................... 5 minims. tion, and Sedlaczek’s sulphide bath is better in every 
(2) Potas. bichromate ..................... IO gr. respect. 

Common salt i... osse reae EO. 35 Somerville’s Method. 

Sulphuric acid. coire are 20 minims. In addition to the bleachers given above, Somer- 


No. 1 is by far the better, and if slight bleaching is ville has shown that by toning to a red tone with copper 
wanted for darker tones of sepia, it may be diluted with ferrocyanide (which will be described presently), then 
six times the amount of water. It gives good sepia- applying 5 per cent. nitric acid, washing and putting in 
browns after the sulphide bath. No. 2 is rather apt to the sulphide bath, pleasing red-sepia tones may be got. 
alter the contrasts in the print and to cause some reduc- I have not been able to obtain quite so good tones as 
tion, its only advantage being that it keeps well. with the copper bromide bath. 
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The sulphide bath may also be used after bleaching 
with a mercuric chloride bath, but the tones are too 
black to be of much use. Mr. Blake-Smith suggests 
the following, which I have found to act very well 
where a specially dark sepia is desired. First bleach 
in a well diluted solution of the bichromate chloride 
bleacher for only a short time. Then after a good 
wash, complete the bleaching in a mercuric chloride 
bath; again well wash, and darken in the sulphide solu- 
tion. But in spite of the beautiful tones obtained in 
this way, it is largely a matter of chance, as it is im- 
possible to so proportion the action of the two bleachers 
as to get with certainty any desired tone. Moreover, 
the stability of the tones is not beyond doubt, though 
Mr. Smith says they stand well. 


Another method to get dark sepias is to combine one 
of the ordinary developers with the sulphide bath. Of 
course, here we may make endless modifications. A 
writer in a recent issue of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
gave the following. After bleaching with the ferri- 
cyanide-bromide bath and washing, he applies the fol- 
lowing bath :— 
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This, of course, is a mixture of redevelopment and 
sulphiding, and gives a slight intensification. |The 
tones obtained depend on the relative proportions of 
the developer and the sulphide, the first giving black, 
and the latter brown tones. I am afraid there are some 
theoretical objections to this and similar methods of 
mixed solutions, and it is not at all certain that they 
will stand the test of time. If the mixed solution be 
only allowed to act until the desired tone is arrived at, 
it may happen that there will be some unreduced 
bromide left behind in the print which would lead to 
slow deterioration unless removed by hypo, while if 
hypo be used, the tones which we had hoped to retain 
would be altered. On the other hand, if the solution be 
allowed to act till no further change takes place, is it 
not probable that the effect of the sulphide would over- 
come the effect of the developer and leave us with 
nothing but sulphide toning? 


If I am asked which of all these sulphiding methods 
I prefer, either for brown or dark sepias, I should give 
the preference to the ferricyanide-bromide (No. 3) for 
browns, and the ferricyanide-oxalate (No. 4) for dark 
sepias, as by very slight bleaching with well diluted 


[nr eem 20 minims. . 
: ; solution of the latter, the darkest sepias may be 
er sulphide (20 per cent. sol)... 5 52 obtained, and the stability is almost beyond doubt. 
—— — rt TT 4 OZ. 200 2 
—— ——— 


PHOTOGRAPHIC BXAMINATION RESULTS. To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


S1r,—I notice in THE A. P. for October 15 a regrettable attack 
on the photographic examination results obtained by the Oliver 
Goldsmith. Centre (L.C.C. Evening School, N. Camberwell), 
Mr. Gear states that only three students from this school, and 
none of them with distinction, passed the 1907 examination in 
photography of the London Chamber of Commerce. I enclose 
the official printed list of successes issued by the Chamber of 
Commerce, and you will note that four students from this centre 
passed, and not three, as stated, and also that one (No. 8 on list) 
passed with distinction, out of a total of fourteen passes in the 
senior examination. 

He further states that at his two institutions he obtained nine 
passes, but if you will analyse the list you will see that it works 
out as follows: Oliver Goldsmith L.C.C., 4; Cripplegate Insti- 
tute, 5; Thornton Heath Polytechnic, 1. 

I notice the names of Messrs. Gear and Wickison as having 
obtained teachers' diplomas, but as Mr. Gear was the teacher, 
we shall not count his success, when estimating the work of 
students. 

Exception is taken to the statement that the prizes awarded 
last year by the Chamber were taken by students from the Oliver 
Goldsmith school. If Mr. Gear will obtain the latest list of prizes 
awarded by the Chamber of Commerce and distributed by the 
Lord Mayor at the Mansion House last November, he will find 
that the only two special prizes for photography were awarded 
to Mr. E. E. Stringer, 19, Coburg Road, S.E., and Mr. H. 
Featherstone, 116, Rolls Road, S.E., both students of the Oliver 
Goldsmith Centre, the word “ scholarships " in the notice having 
been used inadvertently instead of the word "prizes." I am 
sorry to have to trouble you with this matter, but I am sure you 
will be glad to know the full facts.— Yours, etc., 

ALFRED PINHORN, Principal. 


Sig,—I have read Mr. Pinhorn’s reply to my letter, which he 
describes as a regrettable attack against his centre; it was 
nothing of the kind, but merely a correction.. I have no reason 
Or desire to make an attack, but I certainly think it very regret- 
table that persons should, by way of cheap advertisements, 
write paragraphs giving misleading statements, and then trespass 
on the kindness of editors to insert them. If the Oliver Gold- 
smith Centre were able to show a satisfactory result for the last 
exam. of the London Chamber of Commerce, covering last win- 


v mS n ww Wm A t e ^ 


What to Do with our Negatives.—Elliott and Sons, Ltd., of 


Barnet, advise us that thev are willing to take any number of 
ood negatives, made on Barnet plates, for advertising Barnet 
O.P. — All that you have to do is to take a print from each 

likely negative, put name and address on back—they must be posted 


ter's work, there would have been no reason to ignore the last 
result and * blow the trumpet" for a previous year, when the 
competition was not nearly so great; anyone must admit it is et 
least unusual to do so. 

Mr. Pinhorn's letter, with one exception, actually corroborates 
my previous letter, but he “ juggles” with the circumstances in 
such a manner as to lead one to understand otherwise. 

I have the last list published by the London Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the portion under discussion is as follows:— 
Teachers! Diplomas: J. H. Gear, ** Cripplegate Institute; B. C. 
Wickison, ** Cripplegate Institute. Senior Certificates: A. F. 
Swindells, ** Thornton Heath Polytechnic; J. H. Wilson, ** 
Cripplegate Institute; G. H. Collier, * Cripplegate Institute ; J. 
Dunning, * Cripplegate Institute; M. S. Nathan, * Cripplegate 
Institute; E. W. Perrins, Cripplegate Institute; W. Press, * 
L.C.C. Oliver Goldsmith Institute; A. V. Baker, Oliver Gold- 
smith Institute; C. H. Shuvan, Oliver Goldsmith Institute ; G. 
H. Wignall, Oliver Goldsmith Institute. The double asterisk 
after the name means pass with double distinction; single 
asterisk, pass with distinction. 

I numbered Mr. Press in my list purposely, as that gentleman 
was an old student of the Cripplegate Institute and has pre- 
viously passed with distinction; he sat again from the Oliver 
Goldsmith Centre at the last examination, but only obtained 
the same success. It is usual in exams. not to again issue 
a certificate of the same grade, and apart from that I ask 
those interested to draw their own conclusions from the above 
list, after comparing it with the paragraph of which I com- 
plained. Mr. Pinhorn admits the word * scholarship" was in- 
advertently used instead of “prizes”; that was one point I 
wished to correct, as prizes in books bear no relationship what- 
ever with scholarships. The other point I considered unfair was 
for a previous year’s results to be " re-dished up” and repre- 
sented as being the last, when it was not the case. 

I can quite understand his desire to omit my name from the 
list, as Mr. Wickison and mvself are the only persons who have, 
up to the present date, the honour of holding the full diploma. 

Thanking you in anticipation of inserting this reply, and I 
may add, so far as 1 am concerned, the matter is now closed ; 
all my statements may be verified at the London Chamber cf 
Commerce.—Yours, etc., Joun H. GEAR. 


[We think this discussion should now cease.—Epn. A. P.] 


LIP m Mo 


before December 1r2—and have * P.O.P. b" on the envelope. 
Elliott and Sons are willing to give ros. each for all accepted nega- 
tives, so hurry up and look through your stock and send the 
plates along. Attractive incidents of the snapshot order that will 
form a taking advertisement are what should be selected. 
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THE NEW COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY AND NATURAL SCIENCE. 


A Demonstration of ‘‘Autochrome” Results at the Blenheim Club. 
Specially reported for THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


N the opening night of its lecture session, the Blenheim 

Club was strongly reminiscent of the Camera Club in its 
palmy days. Amateurs whose work is known in the leading ex- 
hibitions, a few professionals, and a number of outsiders had 
gathered, like the Athenians and strangers of old, ''to tell or 
hear some new thing." Mr. F. Martin Duncan, who was one of 
the first seriously to apply cinematography to natural science, 
had again taken time by the forelock, and had promised to show 
the results of the application of the new ‘‘ Autochrome " plates 
to the same class of subjects. 

Mr. Martin Duncan began with a brief and simple exposition 
of the Autochrome method. He pointed out that although it was 
an application of an existing system of colour photography, it 
was certainly a step in advance, inasmuch as by the new process 
the delicacy of gradation was of a kind unattainable by the exist- 
ing three negative processes. For years, he said, it had been a 
dream of his to show upon the screen colour photographs that 
would approximately give a true rendering of nature. His efforts 
until he tackled a Lumiére plate had been futile. The colours 
had been approximately correct, but that delicacy of gradation 
that was noticeable in the colour of a painting was always 
absent. 

For the benefit of the uninitiated he explained that a piece of 
glass was coated with potato starch grains that were stained to 
the three primary colours. These colours were mixed in such 
proportions that when examined in daylight the effect was 
neutral. They were then spread in a thin film upon the plate, 
which was varnished, and received the sensitive emulsion. It 
was advisable to develop the negative in the dark, the stated 
period for the first development being two and a half minutes. 
The plate was then oxidised and brought into the light, and 
some five chemical processes gave a very perfect positive. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Powrie, Mr. Martin Duncan has 
also been able to experiment with the rival Warner-Powrie pro- 
cess, which he believed had as great a future before it as the 
. Lumiére. In the Lumière process the three-colour screen was 
placed upon the plate and the plate was put in the dark slide in 
the reverse position to the ordinary photographic plate—r.e., the 
glass side faced the lens. The tight passed first of all through 


a colour filter—a special type of filter which the brothers 
Lumière supplied; he was not quite sure of its chemical 
formula—and then impinged upon the three primary colours 1n 
the starch grain. In the Warner-Powrie process the starch 
grains were replaced by very fine rulings, making it practically 
a diffraction grating plate. The lines were exceedingly fine and 
regular, and were alternately tinted with the three primary 
colours. 

The only trouble that Mr. Martin Duncan found in working 
with the plate was due to frilling, but this was readily over- 
come by dipping each edge of the plate to about one-sixteenth 
of an inch in a dish containing melted paraffin wax before com- ~ 
mencing development. In frilling the developing solutions ran 
in between the sensitive emulsion of the plate and the starch 
grains, with the result that there was a mingling of colour all 
round the plate. Under-exposure, which led to a predominance 
of green, was another pitfall to be avoided, and as the bulk of 

' Mr. Martin Duncan's pictures dealt with insect life, the slowness 
of exposure was a drawback. However, by exercising guile, he 
managed to get moths and butterflies to remain still while they 
were being taken. Some of his excellent pictures had eight 
seconds’ exposure in bright sunlight. The views were especially 
valuable as showing, what monochrome could not show, the pro- 
tective coloration of insects and their adaptation to their en- 
vironment. 

He also showed photomicrographs of the starch grains, point- 
ing out that as most starch grains were oval in shape, and only 
the smaller circular grains were used for the plates, the per- 
centage of waste must be very considerable indeed, and might be 
taken into account when people talked about the enormous 
profits that Messrs. Lumiére must be making. 

At the close of the lecture, Mr. G. A. Storey, A.R.A., an- 
nounced himself a convert to colour photography, which, he 
said, he had hitherto regarded with scepticism. In most of the 
colour photographs he had previously seen there had been a 
mechanical look which did not quite satisfy the eye of the artist. 
The Autochrome pictures, however, had the quality of colour 
that was infinite, and showed each separate broken tint as in 
itself a beautiful thing. 


1-4 4 — — ——— 


THE TRAILL TAYLOR MEMORIAL LECTURE. 


T is twelve years since Mr. J. Traill Taylor died in America, 
and already the tenth of the memorial lectures associated 
with his name has been delivered. As far as possible the annual 
lectures have dealt with subjects which Mr. Traill Taylor made 
his own. Of course, photographic and optical science has 
advanced by leaps and bounds during the last ten vears, so that 
much of the material which is now a commonplace in these 
lectures would have been meaningless to the student of a decade 
ago. 

This year's lecture, unlike the one deiivered last year by Pro- 
fessor Maunder on the work of Greenwich Observatory, was not 
of a popular character, but Mr. S. D. Chalmers, M.A., who 
dealt with the aberrations of lenses, contrived to invest the dry 
bones of his subject with some presentable flesh, so that the lay- 
man found himself listening with interest to the technicalities 
involved in lens-making. The lecture was in the nature of an 
appendix to the controversy which has arisen around Messrs. 
Beck's Isostigmar lens, an anastigmatic lens which does not fulfil 
the Petzval condition. This condition states that it is necessarv, 
if a lens is to be anastigmatic and at the same time to give a 
flat field, that “the sum of the focal powers of its individual 
lenses, multiplied by the reciprocals of their respect ve refractive 
indices, should be equal to zero." It has been held to apply to 
all lenses whatsoever, but now some leading opticians are doubt- 
ing whether it need in all cases be fulfilled, and one or two are 


going the length of saving that it is quite useless. Mr. Chalmers 
believes that although the Petzval condition still has its uses, it 
can be disregarded with impunity in certain cases. 

There are five aberrations of the first order for which all 
photographic lenses are corrected more or less completely. These 
five are spherical aberration, coma, astigmatism, curvature of 
field, and distortion. But in the more complicated lens systems 
some further aberrations secondary to these, of which Mr. Chal- 
mers indicated nine, become of importance. For instance, when 
the angular field is increased beyond certain limits, the effect of 
some hitherto negligible aberrations of the coma type begins to 
be noticeable. To aberrations of this second order the Petzval 
condition has littl or no relation. 

The key to the problem, according to Mr. Chalmers, is to 
allow for, or mask, these secondary aberrations by slight modi- 
fications in the corrections made for the aberrations of the first 
order. By modifying the corrections involved in Petzval's cor- 
dition, and by introducing suitable small changes, it is possible 
to reduce the effect of these secondary aberrations to one-quarter 
of what it would have been had corrections been rigidly made 
for the first order of aberrations. 

Optical workers gathered at the meeting in large numbers, and 
indulged in a highly technical discussion, but the subject was 
such that hardly any crumbs fell from the table for the benefit 
of the ordinary working photographer. 


—— ——34-4.i 


Crown Manufactory Christmas Mounts and Calendars.— The 
Crown Manufactory Co., of Rotherham, have sent us samples 
of their Christmas mounts and calendars. There are some very 
fine specimens of the paste-on and slip-in varieties in various 
colours, with appropriate mottoes. A particularly pleasant card 
is 190, in various tones of brown, with the Christmas greetings 
in gold lettering on the face, and a s'ip-in opening for photo- 
graph on the inner leaf; the whole is tied up with brown silk 


ribbon to match. Another original card, with delicate silk 
lining, is No. 3o. The calendars have an opening for a photo- 
graph above and the tear-off calendar below, and are in various 
shades and patterns, at 3s. a dozen. Those of our readers who 
like to be early in getting to work on their Christmas cards 
might well send to the Crown Manufactory for price list, or buy 
a sample packet of their excellent cards, at either 1s, 2S., OI 35., 
post free, at the above address. 
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, Ammonio-nitrate of silver has been obtained by Castoro 
in a definite and solid form: the double salt being precipi- 
tated in crystals when absolute alcohol is added to a strong 
ammoniacal silver nitrate solution, or if ether is used in 
place of alcohol the precipitate is amorphous. The precipi- 
tated ammonio-nitrate of silver appears to have the com- 
position Ag(NH;),NO,. From the point of view of emulsion 
work it is interesting to note that silver nitrate forms 
moderately stable compounds with many amino-derivatives ; 
asparagine, carbamide, urethane and leucine being men- 
tioned. Some further particulars are to be found on p. 684 
of the abstracts relating to inorganic chemistry in the last 
issue of the Journal of the Chemical Society. 

The same issue of the Journal of the Chemical Society 
contains an account of researches by Messrs. Richards and 
Forbes in which much of the classic work of Stas on the 
atomic weight of silver was repeated and with the view of 
elucidating the inter-relation of the atomic weight of nitrogen 
and that of silver. The silver nitrate, formed by dissolving 
pure silver in pure nitric acid, was fused until constant in 
weight. Of six experiments, four gave the ratio for 
Ag :AgNO,;=100,000:157'480, whilst two gave the value 
100,000=157°481. The fused silver nitrate was found to con- 
tain traces of water and ammonia, amounting in all to less 
than o'00296, but neither air, nitrate, nor free nitric acid. 
When corrected for these errors, the ratio Ag: AgNO, becomes 
100,000:157°479. The following relations between the 
atomic weights of nitrogen and silver, and the molecular 
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weight of silver nitrate, are calculated from this result: 


Ag=107°880, AgNO,=169'888, N=14'008 ; 
Ag= 107883, AgNO,= 169893, N=14'010; 
Ag=107°890, AgNO,=169'904, N=14'014; 
Ag=107'930, AgNO,=169'967, N=14'037. 
"Hence, if the recent low values for the atomic weight of 
nitrogen are accepted, that of silver must have a value much 
lower than 107'93. 

Silver and platinum mirrors deposited by chemical agency 
are well known, the principle of deposition being that 
involved in the so-called physical or catalytic intensification : 
indeed, it not unfrequently happens that the silver nitrate, 
citric acid and pyrogallic acid solution used for this purpose 
will, if allowed to remain at rest in a glass vessel, uniformly 
silver the surface. A recent number of the Journal of the 
Society of Arts records the fact that Mr. Chattaway finds that 
the aromatic hydrazines, which are extremely powerful reduc- 
ing or developing agents, will in a similar way reduce 
solutions of cupric oxide to the metallic state and bring 
about the deposition of the metal on glass as a brilliant 
coherent film, as lustrous and perfect as the usual silver 
mirrors. An old experiment by Faraday is mentioned, in 
which he showed that hot olive oil will reduce copper and 
cause its deposition in a mirror-like form. A little oxide of 
copper was dissolved in olive oil and plates of glass were 
heated in the mixture, the heat being that at which the oil 
shows signs of decomposing. 


Washing the Negative. 


Dr. Kuhfahl, in the Photographische Rundschau, suggests that 
the interest of the amateur in the production of his negative 
begins to slacken when the plate is removed from the fixing 
bath, so less attention is given to washing and drying than is 
desirable. He points out that when the film is thick and har- 
dened or tanned, as with formalin or with chrome alum, the 
washing proceeds extremely slowly when the plate.is laid film 
upwards in an ordinary flat dish, unless the plate is frequently 
agitated in the dish; the mere stream from the tap being often 
unsatisfactory, but the removal of hyposulphite is much more 
rapid when the plate is set on edge, as when a tank having 
vertical grooves is employed. After thorough washing, a 5 per 
cent. formalin bath should be used, if from no other point of 
view than to sterilise the gelatine by destroying germs; Dr. 
Kuhfahl stating that the greater number of the spots and stains 
which appear on negatives when stored are due to bacterial 
growths rather than chemical deterioration. The reader should 
also refer to p. 426 of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER for last 
week, for further notes by Dr. Kuhfahl in praise of formalin. 


A Comparison of the Ferricyanide and Persulphate 
Reducers. 


Herr Waudrowsky, writing in 420//o, refers to the action of 
the ferricyanide and hyposulphite reducer as comparable to a 
poll tax which affects rich and poor in equal amount, hence 
when applied to a negative the glass may be laid bare under the 
thinner deposits, the middle tones may be moderately denuded 
and the heavier deposits but slightly in proportion. So the ratio 
of gradations is altered, and thin grey negatives may be vastly 
improved by reduction with ferricyanide, especially if the reduc- 
fion is followed by intensification. Reduction by ammonium 
persulphate is looked on as more nearly comparable to a per- 
ceatage tax on income, as it reduces without materially affecting 


the ratio of the gradations, but the difference goes somewhat 
beyond this, as the tendency is for the denser deposits to suffer 
most; hence the action of the ammonium persulphate may te 
compared to a progressive income tax designed to press with 
especial weight on the wealthy classes. 


Removing Silver Stains from Glass and Porcelain Vessels 

A note in Afol/o emphasises the value of old hypo and ferri- 
cyanide reducer for this purpose, but a hint may be taken from 
Autochrome practice, and advantage taken of the rapid solvent 
action upon silver of a solution of potassium permanganate 
acidified with sulphuric acid. 


Testing Carbonate of Soda. 

Ordinary washing soda should be the normal crystallised 
sodium carbonate, in which the molecule Na,CO, is associated 
with 1o molecules of water of crystallisation, but washing soda 
too often contains sulphate of soda as an impurity ; indeed, cases 
have occurred in which there has been little else than sulphate 
present. Such “sodium carbonate," if used in compounding the 
developer, will certainly lead to failure, and an easy means of 
testing by comparison with a good sample, given by Professor 
Herbert Jackson in the Journal of the Society of Arts, is worth 
the attention of the photographic worker :—'' Dissolve a con- 
venient weight of the good sample, say a quarter of an ounce, in 
distilled water, and from a graduated vessel add dilute sulphuric 
acid little by little until the solution is shown to be just acid by 
its distinctly reddening blue litmus paper, noting the number cf 
measures of sulphuric acid required to bring this about. Then 
weigh a quarter of an ounce of the other sample, and, proceeding 
in an exactly similar manner, if we find that only three-quarters 
of the amount of the dilute sulphuric acid used in the first ex- 
periment are now required, it is clear that the sample has only 
+s per cent. of the value of the good specimen of sodium car- 
bonate.”’ 
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THE PAGE CROFT SEPIA SELF-TONING GASLIGHT PAPER. 


HE discovery of a self-toning gaslight paper has been a quest 

on the part of the photographic paper makers for some years, 
and it falls to the lot of the Page Croft Paper Co. to have solved 
the problem, and to be the first to be able to place upon the 
market a gaslight paper which is developed and sepia-toned in one 
“operation. There are certain precautions that are absolutely 
necessary in dealing with this paper. Great care must be taken 
to store the paper in a perfectly dry place; too much light must 
not be allowed when handling it, as it is more sensitive to light 
than the ordinary gaslight papers ; and we may add, theexposure, 
on Velox paper, must be ample, as if forcing has to be resorted 
to in development stains and fog are liable to occur. Barring 
these very simple precautions, observed in the case of most 
gaslight papers, the working of sepia self-toning gaslight paper is 
as easy as any other brand, and the results are eminently satis- 
factory. To those to whom time is an object this paper should 
appeal strongly, as in procuring a sepia tone one whole operation, 
that of toning, is dispensed with and a fine sepia is obtained in 
the one operation of developing. 


Exposure with an average negative at eight inches from a Wels- 
bach buiner should be about thirty or forty seconds. The developer 
is supplied by the makers of the paper, and it is necessary 
to use it and no other if satisfactory results are to be obtained. 
The image should appear in some thirty to forty seconds, and be 
complete in one to one and a half minutes. If the image drags and 
the picture veils over and is lost in a dirty brown tint, in which 
detail is obscured, it is a sign that the exposure has been insufh- 
cient, and the remedy is obvious. It is desirable to wash the 
print between development and fixing-bath, which is made up 
three ounces hypo to twenty ounces water. 

We have much pleasure in speaking well of this paper after 
two tests, in which various negatives were tried and satisfactory 
results obtained. The amateur will be glad to be able to get fine 
sepia tones in the one operation of developing, and so saving the 
risk from toning operations, while the professional will be glad. to 
use it because it saves time and consequently money. 

The Page-Croft Paper Co., of Cooksey Road, Birmingham, 
will shortly be placing this paper on the market. 


— H————— 


MESSRS. GAUMONT AND CO.S NEW OXYGEN APPARATUS. 


OW the lantern season is approaching, some interest centres 

around the various devices for producing oxygen, and we 
may call special attention to an apparatus introduced by Messrs. 
Gaumont, of Chrono House, 5 and 6, Sherwood Street, Picca- 
dilly Circus, under the name oxygelinder, a closed vessel in 
which oxygen is generated by the smouldering of a material 
termed oxygenite. On p. 156 of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
for February 21, 1905, there is an account of a contrivance by 
MM. Radiguet and Massiot, called an auto-compressor. In this, 
cakes compounded of potassium chlorate, infusorial silica, and a 
small proportion of combustible material are allowed to 


smoulder, and oxygen is evolved; the amount of coal being 
quite insufficient to absorb the whole. A similar principle 
appears to be involved in Messrs. Gaumont's ingenious device, 
but their oxygenite is a granular or powdered mixture, which is 
placed in a kind of bag made by folding a piece of asbestos 
cloth. The package thus made up is adjusted in a central com- 
partment of a pressure vessel and ignited by a priming com- 
position. The vessel being closed, a working pressure of oxygen 
is obtained in about five minutes. Those interested should apply 
to Messrs. Gaumont for an illustrated circular giving details of 
the mode of working and prices. 


— e 


MESSRS. J. J. GRIFFIN AND SONS' ACIFIX. 


OR some time past Messrs. J. J. Griffin, of Kingsway, have 
been impressing upon users of Velox that an acid fixing bath 
is essential if stains and blisters are to be avoided with that 
paper. If plain hypo is used it is almost impossible to prevent 
stains and blisters, and nine-tenths of the failures with gaslight 
paper are caused by an improper fixing bath being used. 
The ingredients for making a suitable acid fixing bath have for 
some time past been put up in sixpenny tins, but lately the firm 


have found it expedient, in order to avoid mistakes in ordering, 
to give the mixture a distinctive name, viz., Acifix. Henceforth 
on ordering the tins for making up the acid fixing bath this name 
should be used. With Messrs. J. J. Griffin's Mequin developer 
specially prepared to suit the Velox emulsion, and Acifix specially 
prepared for the fixing of the paper successfully, there 


should be little room left for failures due to errors in 
the working. 
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MARION AND CO.'S SOHO REFLEX FOR STEREOSCOPIC WORK. 


M ESSRS. MARION AND CQ., of 22, Soho Square, have 
made a useful addition to their Soho Reflex cameras, 
giving the users all the advantages of a stereoscopic camera with- 
out in any way interfering with its use with a siagle lens, in 
the ordinarv wav. 

The addition is fitted to the $4 by 34 reflex, and consists of 
special removable screens and divisions permitting the use cf 
two paired lenses. This addition does not in any way interfere 


with the movement of the mirror, and can be removed in a 
moment in the field, if so desired. Stereoscopic photographers 
will be glad to hear of this addition, by means of which all the 
advantages of the reflex tvpe of camera can be secured, as well 
as the special stereoscopic fitments necessary for their par- 
ticular work. The price of the Soho Reflex, 54 by 34, 
with the necessary stereoscopic fittings and paired lenses, 
is £14 IOS. 


— tH 


W.D.W. SELF-TONING P.O.P. 


E have received from Walter De Welford and Co., of 6r, 

Mansfield Road, Ilford, a sample of their W.D.W. Self- 
toning paper. We call it a sample out of politeness, but it was two 
cabinet pieces. We cannot think that manufacturers take us 
seriously when they treat us in this way; it is our invariable 
rule to TEST and use the goods sent to us for review, but what 
tests can be carried out under these starved conditions? 

We printed these two pieces of paper from two very different 
negatives, the one a clear, medium thin, delicate negative, and 
the other from a strong negative of an interior subject. Print- 
ing was rapid—a most useful winter attribute—and the image 
given very clear, so that this paper should suit those who are 
seeking in a S.-T. paper something of the same clearness of 
detail that is obtained on P.O.P. The tones obtained by the 
simple immersion in hypo, 3 oz. to 20 of water, for ten minutes, 
closely resembled that obtained on P.O.P. by the process cf 
toning with gold. This fact should be noted, for many S.-T. 
papers give tones far removed in colour and appearance from 
the gold-toned P.O.P. 

We were highly pleased with this paper, and found it a most 
useful paper for those seeking fine detail, rapid printing, and 
a good tone. It is sold in packets, 3d., 6d., 1s., and rs. 6d. each. 


“CRITERION” BORDER NEGATIVES. 


HE Birmingham Photographic Co., Ltd., of the Criterion 

Works, Stechford, Birmingham, send us a sample packet 
of their Criterion Border Negatives for postcards. The price 
is 4d., and in each packet will be found four beautiful and 
original designs, with openings of varied shapes, and discs. A 
beautiful and decorative finish is given to the postcard by the 
use of these border negatives. We have also samples of their 
Christmas Motto Postcards, having designs adjoining the address 
space, appropriate for the season, while the whole of the 
reverse 1s sensitised and left available for the printing of views 
and portraits with the special border negatives. The Birming- 
ham Photographic Co. have for some time been enclosing in 
each packet of postcards and paper a postcard border negative, 
without extra charge, thus enabling a quarter-plate negative to 
be printed on a postcard, with appropriate design as an artistic 
border. In order that the public mav have as much variety 
as possible, the negatives are changed from time to time. We 
have noticed that the Birmingham Photographic Co. make quite 
a speciality of these borders and postcards, and supply goods 
which are certain to give satisfaction to their patrons. The 


season is coming fast upon us when these aftistic borders and 
Christmas mottoes will; be much in request, 
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Patch on Unevenly Dried Negative. 


On the enclosed print is a light patch which arose thus: The 
negative was one of a batch drying in a rack, and had a damp 
patch when all the others were dry. I took it into a warm 
room and waved it near the fire till it dried. Result, a dark 
patch. I steeped the negative in water a whole day, and then 
re-dried it on the rack, but the patch remained. What will 


remove it? W. J. M. 
No treatment will now remove it. It is well known that uneven 
drying always causes such marks. 


Burnishing. 


Having purchased a roller burnisher, and not being used to 
working one, I should be glad of particulars for using one. I 
may say that I have tried four grains of Castile soap dissolved 
in one ounce of methylated spirit to make what is described as 
“ burnishing paste," but the solids are not sufficient to make 
what I should call a paste. I have tried this on the prints, 
and afterwards run them through the heated rollers, but the 
prints are not glossed after this process. I have also tried 
rubbing dry Castile soap on the prints, with the same results. 
(1) What heat the burnisher should be worked at? (2) What 
formula for making burnishing paste? (3) Whether this bur- 
nishing paste can be bought? (4) Whether burnishing is an 
operation requiring experience? (5) Whether burnishing is 
suitable for bromide, P.O.P., and gaslight and matt, or only 
glossy paper? T. M. 


(1) About the same heat as a laundress uses her flat-irons; you 
would not be able to judge by an ordinary thermometer. (2) A 
“paste” is undesirable for the purpose. The lubricant you 
mention is all that is necessary, although the following modifica- 
tion is often recommended : — 


Absolute alcohol .................. eee eee enne nonne nn I OZ. 

White Castile soap ies onn nn nee vo eren 6 gr. 

Spettndcell Suexeecprepodiss euis ds ide ERN RENS 6 gr. 
Dissolve bv gentle heat, and add, 

Chloroform. Seeker oce oieri er sep bid OR pde Ue Ea Rn ia I OZ. 


Applv with a clean rag, and dry thoroughly; then remove ali 
traces possible, bv rubbing with Canton flannel, and burnish. It is 
important to have the burnisher quite as hot as suggested, and see 
that the bar is free from condensed moisture. The prints should 
be passed through the machine four or five times under hard 
pressure, otherwise the gloss will be poor. (3) Not to our know- 
ledge. (4) A little practice to get the best results. (5) Only for 
glossy prints, such as ordinary P.O.P. 


Double Outline in Enlarging. 


I want to make a large negative from a small print. The 
small print is absolutely sharp and clear, yet in the enlarged 
negative I get a double outline, and have spoilt plate after 
plate, the double outline sometimes showing in one part, 
sometimes in another. Had the plate slutted, the image 
would have been blurred all over, which is not the case, as 
you will see bv enclosed part of untoned print. The print is 
made on P.O.P., toned to almost black, and glazed to as fur 
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as possible get rid of the grain of the paper. Placed under 
an ordinary magnifying glass, the print shows no trace of 
double outline; but if tilted at an angle to the glass, part of 
the outline immediately appears as if edged with brilliant pale 
blue. There is no doubt that what causes this curious 
phenomenon also causes the double outline in the enlarged 
negative. R. E. W. 


It is very queer, and we think it is most likely due in some way 
to the glazing. It looks as if it had a coating of thick enamel 
collodion on its face, in which case the result would be similar to 
photographing through glass. Put it in a box lined with black, to 
kill all strong direct light, and photograph it that way, the print 
being pinned at one end and the lens admitted through the opposite 
(open) end. If that does not overcome the trouble, we should use 
the print to make a negative by contact, and work from that. 


Clearing Crystolleum Prints. 


Please would you tell me how to make a clearine for making 
P.O.P. transparent for crystolleum painting? W. W. 


The best way is to thin the paper down with fine sand-paper, as 
usual, and then warm it, and apply melted paraffin wax, rubbing 
away the surplus. Ordinary P.O.P. is not suitable; albumenised 
P.O.P. should be used for the purpose. 


Veil in Carbon Prints. 


In using carbon tissue (unsensitised) the writer develops the 
latent image on its final support, to which the tissue has been 
squeegeed for about thirty minutes. The puzzle is that it is 
rare to obtain clear high lights even with under-printing—a 
dense veil, which defies even boiling water, is very frequent. 
Much experimenting has failed to discover the cause, although 
fine exhibition pictures have been occasionally obtained. The 
final supports used were Barnet, “‘ Rotary" and ‘‘ Autotype." 
It has occurred to me that alum or formalin in the final sup- 
port may cause the trouble, but it has occurred in specimens 
sized at home, and in which hardeners were not used. A clue 
to the mystery will be very greatly welcomed. S. R. 


It seems obvious that the tissue, after sensitising, 1s not dried 
quickly enough, or is perhaps exposed to fumes that affect its 
solubility. In the former case, you had better (if you have not a 
room where it will dry rapidly) transfer the tissue from the sen- 
sitiser into methylated spirit for a few minutes, to extract some 
of the water, or use a sensitiser partly composed of spirit. 


To Restore Fogged Plates. 


(1) Will vou kindly inform me how I can restore plates that have 
been wrongly exposed, so that they will be useful for land- 
scape work. I had one a while apo, now I have three, and 
it is no joke spoiling half-plates in this fashion. (2) After use 
is it necessary to throw away? Developer I use is metol- 
quinol. (3) How many times shall I multiply exposure -— 
(1) It would be useless to attempt it, as the cost would be a 
consideration, and the results. hardly satisfactory. It is not like 
restoring a slightly fogged’ plate.) (2)(and-(3) We gave formula 
and full particulars in our issue of October 8, page 355. 
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HULL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


T HE lecture given by Mr. J. W. Atkinson, recently, before the 
Hull Photographic Society proved a great success. In 
lantern slide making, he said, an important consideration is the 
negative. A well-exposed plate, full of detail, and thin rather 
than dense, gives the ideal negative for this process. 

_ Slides can be made by contact, when the manipulations are 
identical with those for making a bromide print, or by reduction, 
when the negative is copied in the camera and a positive on glass 
is produced. The plates used may be the ordinary lantern 
plates, which must be developed in the dark-room by yellow 
light, or gaslight plates which may be developed about six feet 
from a gas flame. For contact work the only apparatus needed 
IS a printing frame, either an ordinary one, or, better still, the 
special frame made for the purpose. 

In making the exposure we have five varying factors. First, 
the light varies in strength. Second, the negative varies in 
density. Third, lantern plates vary in speed. Fourth, the dis- 
tance from the light may vary. Fifth, the time of exposure may 
vary. Eliminate as many as possible of these varying factors. 
For instance, it is better when using gaslight plates to always 
expose to magnesium ribbon. No. 2 must remain a variable 
quantity. By always using the same brand of plate we may 
eliminate No. 3. We can fix No. s, but to suit the various 
densities of negatives we may vary No. 4. 

When commencing lantern-slide making it is helpful for the 
beginner to expose his first slide in strips. If you are exposing 
to gaslight give the whole of the plate an exposure of five 
seconds, then cover up, say, half an inch and expose the re- 
mainder for five seconds. Do this successively, giving the next 
ten, then twenty seconds. When the plate is developed it is 
easy to determine which exposure is correct. 


By exposing to the light of one inch of burning magnesium 
ribbon at a distance of eighteen inches, a good black tone was 
obtained, the developer being :— 


Rodinal ger ———— € 45 mins 
WY Tm 13 oz. 
Potassium bromide  ......ccsccsccccceccccecccccecccssecncs 10 mins 


By giving the same exposure, but at a distance of nine inches, 
a good brown tone was produced with the developer composed 
of :— 


Rödinal .z eee eem ien e A E ec Pad IO mins 
Water o oio Ei Ee i eee wend s PE NEUTER MUS I OZ. 
Ammonium bromide ........ 5 eee reor et esee rene n ae eaes 15 mins. 


An eikonogen and hydroquinone formula recommended by the 
makers of the Barnet lantern plate also gave good brown tones. 
The plates are fixed in a hypo bath as for negatives, then washed 
for half an hour. 

The other processes required to furnish a slide ready for the 
lantern were demonstrated. The slide maker should always 
cut his own masks, and so suit them to each particular slide. 

The whole process of slide making, from start to finish, was 
given, and the lecture concluded with a series of slides to 
illustrate various points dealt with in the course of the 
demonstration. Those present were fortunate to have such a 
guide and authority, and the best thanks of the society were 
conveyed to Mr. Atkinson for his able efforts. This gentleman 
has won the bronze plaque for Class 1 (Landscape), and Class 4 
(Architecture), in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 1907 Annual 
Lantern Slide Competition, and we congratulate him and trust 
that his success may be the means of encouraging others to 
attempt this branch of work. 


——— M *———— 
DEJECTED BUT NOT REJECTED. To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


S12,—May I trespass on your good nature and valuable space 
to add my wail to Mr. A. Pulford's interesting article in THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER of Oct. 22? Unlike that gentleman. 
I am “dejected, but not rejected." The latter because I have 
never sent up; the former because, year by year, I become more 
and more convinced that I shall never have anything fit to sead. 
Will no one stretch out a hand ere I sink for the last time? 
What I and hundreds of others really want is something to take 
hold of. We read our A. P., we read all the available literature 
on composition, etc., we assiduously work to an actinometer, 
and we tell ourselves that where (what we call) straightforward 
photography is concerned, we know the ropes ; then we visit the 

The Thornton-Pickard Prize Competition, 1907.—Below we give 
the list of prize-winners in the photographic competition insti- 
tuted by the Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Co., Ltd., of 
Altrincham, and which closed on October 1. The competition 
brought together a large collection of prints remarkable for their 
excellence, both artistically and technically. The introduction 
of three new classes—architecture, still life, and enlargements— 
and the further division of existing classes by the separation of 
landscapes and figures into different sections, appears to have 
been much appreciated. Class 1—Section A, landscapes: first 
prize, Z5, Mrs. H. H. Hart; second, £3, Mr. André; third 
prize, £2, G. R. Ballance; £1 each, H. A. Hawkins, W. H. 
Williams, F. H. Nield. Section B, figures: first prize, Z5; 
James Walker; second, £3, E. O. Hoppe; third, £2, T. Ayton 
Symington ; Z1 each, D. Dunlop, J. G. Goddard, S. G. Kimber. 
Class 2—First prize, £5, G. R. Ballance; second, £3, A. 
Taylor; third, £2, Miss Ida J. Massey; £1 each, A. Taylor, 
G. R. Ballance, H. A. Game. Class 3—Section A: first prize, 
£s, R. Marshall; second, £3, Oscar Hardee; third, £2, T. 
Steel; Z1 each, Mrs. Mary C. Cottam, A. H. Yelland, G. L. A. 


Salon, see Mr. Marshall's * Under the Chesnuts," and we wish 
we were dead. We are told the value of concentration, of 
simplicity, of balance, of singleness of purpose; we are told to 
expose for the shadows, and to develop for the high lights; we 
employ a wondrous assortment of yellow screens; we dilute our 
developer—in fact, pictorially and technically, we are the very 
acme of obedience, and our only reward is to be told by our 
pretty cousins that our photographs are ''perfectly sweet." I 
say, will no one stretch out a hand ere I sink for the last time? 
Is there nothing to grip?—Yours, etc., SAMUEL. 

P.S.—Now, sir, I've got a nice little print upstairs which—— 
No, no, I suppose it's no good. 
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Blair. 


Section B: first prize, £5, E. O. Hoppé ; second, £3, 
Oscar Hardee; third, £2, E. T. Holding; Z1 each, Miss A. M. 
Walters, C. C. Hetherington, C. J. Ridout. Class 4, architec- 
ture: first prize, £5, André Callier ; second, £3, S. G. Kimber ; 
third, G. H. Hibbott. Class s, still life: first prize, £3, S. G. 
Kimber ; second, Z2, O. W. F. Thomas. Class 6—First prize, 
£4, Miss G. Vaughan; second, £2, W. A. Carroll; third, £1, 
Miss Luttrell; 10s. each, E. W. Barlow, J. Skinner, E. H. 
Binnev, T. H. Sherborn, J. Marshall, E. C. Last. Class 7, en- 
largements: first prize, /.5, O. Hardee; second, £3, J. J. Hart- 
ley ; third, £2, Mrs. H. C. Sutherland. 
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NOTES AND 


HE Fifth Scottish National Photographic 

Salon will be held in 1908, in the Art Gallery, 

Aberdeen, from February 15 to March 7, the 

Lord-Provost of Aberdeen, Sir Alex. Lyon, 

having accepted the presidentship. A number 

of entry forms are to hand for distribu- 

tion, which we shall be pleased to send on receipt of 

stamp; but the works sent in must be by Scotsmen—not 

necessarily resident in Scotland. Entries close January 

20, and exhibits must be delivered on February 4. No 

awards are offered and no entry fees are charged. The 

Board of Selection consists of Messrs. J. Craig Annan, 

G. R. Gowans, R.S.W., and James Patrick. The Scot- 

tish Salon will this year include a representative collec- 

tion of English pictorial work and a collection of colour 
photography, arranged s Comley. 


The Midland Photographic Federation issues a list 
of lecturers, and also of experts who have volunteered 
to give advice in their own special subjects to members 
of federated societies. The list of societies in the Mid- 
lands who have joined the Federation is thirty-four in 
number, so that it is evident that the movement, although 
comparatively young, is very popular. Mr. Lewis 
Lloyd, the secretary, who acts in the same capacity for 
the Birmingham Photographic Society, should be com- 
municated with for particulars, his address being 
Church Road, Moseley, Birmingham. 

e e s 


Elsewhere we make reference to the new venture 
made by The Daily Mirror in installing the machine 
invented by Professor Korn, whereby it is proposed to 
transmit photographs by means of electric current. 
That Professor Korn's instrument does not do quite 
all that vivid imagination has claimed for it may well 
be expected, but if it makes practicable the idea which 
for some years past has now and again found demon- 
stration, another remarkable advance will have been 
made. o »5 e 


It will no doubt interest a very wide circle of our 
readers to learn that, after several years’ absence from 
the photographic arena, Mr. Andrew Pringle, F.R.P.S., 
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will make his re-entry on Friday next at the Sutton 
Photographic Club, when he will demonstrate the 
advantages of Ozobrome, and how to handle this 
fascinating printing process in a manner which will 
ensure success. The high position which, some ten 
years ago, Mr. Pringle attained to as an expert in prac- 
tical photography will be known to all whose photo- 
graphic experiences date from the ‘‘ Nineties.’ Those 
who are not already acquainted with the lucid exposi- 
tion with which he was wont to convey part of his wide 
knowledge of photographic intricacies should take 
advantage of the above opportunity. 
6 e & 

We all know how convenient it is to possess a grooved 
tank when half a dozen negatives are to be washed in 
flowing water from the tap, but, as Apollo points out, a 
tolerably good substitute may be extemporised anywhere 
by standing a drinking-glass upright in a deep pan and 
piling the negatives round the glass somewhat as in 
building a card castle. The only care required is that 
the stream from the tap must not be so rapid as to en- 
danger the stability of the structure. 

e e eG 

It would seem from the result of the appeal in 
Challoner v. Robinson and Fisher that those who ex- 
hibited pictures at the exhibition of the United Arts 
Club, recently held at Willis's Rooms, will have to sub- 
mit to the loss of their work, the pictures having been 
seized for rent due by the lessee to the superior land- 
lord, notwithstanding "that those who organised the ex- 
hibition had paid all dues. This case is mentioned on 
page 357 of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER for October 
15 last, and the decision on appeal will naturally cause 
some disquietude to those who send pictures for exhibi- 
tion at the various galleries. The legal basis of the 
decision appears to have been the common law principle 
that the landlord may take anything that is on the 
premises, subject, however, to a few exceptions, but the 
pictures in question did not come under any of the 
exceptions. In the opinion of the court the pictures 
wcre under the entire management of the committee of 
the club, and it could not be said that the proprietor 
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of the club or the committee were carrying on a trade 
or business within the meaning of the exceptions. 


e B $6 


Glancing at the lower right-hand corner of the front 
page of a recent issue of the Standard, our eyes rested 
on an announcement of the doings of the Legion of 
Frontiersmen, and among other information we 
gathered that H. Snowden Ward has been appointed 
Quartermaster-Sergeant and Secretary to the Kent 
Troop. The county of Mr. Snowden Ward's adoption 
Is sometimes referred to as a point of possible choice 
by invaders, and it is satisfactory to realise that 
Mr. Ward and his band of stalwarts stand between us 
and any such danger. 

eo 

Ordinarily speaking, it is not desirable to criticise 
judicial decisions, but in the interest of that purity and 
clearness of the atmosphere for which photographers 
naturally yearn, it seems regretable that the Chelsea 
Borough Council should be cast in costs to the amount 
of something like 4,300, on the dismissal of their case 
against the Electric Generating Station for permitting 
black smoke to issue from the chimneys. If the evi- 
dence was '' slender and unsatisfactory,’’ as the magis- 
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trate held, it is to be regretted that any complaint was 
made, but it would seem as if the magistrate was much 
impressed by scientific evidence tending to show that 
the dark outflow from the chimney was not real smoke, 
and he is reported to have remarked that the Council 
had failed to produce scientific witnesses to contradict 
the mass of scientific evidence brought by the defendant 
company as to what the smoke really was. On a still 
and clear day, looking from the high points of Hamp- 
stead Heath, one may often see hundreds of acres, 
veiled or clouded by smoke from generating stations, 
and it is very small comfort for those who are affected 
to be told something highly scientific as to the composi- 
tion of the smoke. 
e » 8 

We may now, perhaps, look on Glastonbury Abbey 
as virtually secured against the dangers and risks 
which are inseparable when such a relic is in the hands 
of private owners, as about two-thirds of the necessary 
thirty-one thousand pounds has been subscribed, the 
Queen having headed the list with £100. Her Majesty, 
as an enthusiastic amateur photographer of wide views 
and experience, can fully understand all the various 
aspects of the case, whether ecclesiastical, archzeologi- 
cal, or more purely photographic. 
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Auld Lichts. 


Like Farmer’s reducer, Time is constantly obliterating 
that impermanent image man from the face of the 

i huge negative which we term the world, and thus 

! one after another our well-known amateurs are dis- 
solved out of existence. It seems but a few days since Mr. 
A. Lamont Henderson—who, by the way, has endowed 
the “ L. and P." with £10 per annum to be awarded for photo- 
graphic researches—died at Bad Nauheim, and now yet another 
old and valued photographic friend, in the person of Mr. John A. 
Hodges, has also passed over. I knew him best as a lantern-slide 
lecturer, who was ever ready to fill an evening for a photographic 
society in a manner which was always highly appreciated. For his 
photography was, in the broader sense, intensely popular. Refined 
topography, most careful technique, accurate and unfrivolous 
verbal descriptions, Mr. Hodges’ picturesque trips were just what 
the average amateur could best understand, profit by, and enjoy. 


New Lamps. 


For some years lantern slides have—as far as amateur photo- 
graphers are concerned—been going to the dogs. The era of the 
faked negative is inimical to the ultra-refined technical handling of 
camera negative and lantern plate necessary to produce a fine 
series of slides. Only a few days ago I sat out a display of prize 
slides, to which about thirty of the pick of the competitors had 
contributed. It proved to be an exhibition of slipshodism qualified 
by zsthetic ignorance. Evidently artistically-gifted amateurs have 
been taught to think that the slide is for them infra dig. and 
so as a rule it is left to the inartistic amateur to fil the gap. 
Even technical excellence was in many instances wanting. Hardly 
a single slide out of the hundred and fifty or so which were shown 
but was disfigured with spots. No doubt the powdery backing 
often used on plates was partly the cause of this; but the habit of 
tank and time development and general happy-go-luckyism had 
much to do with it. 


'* Sunlight Superseded.” 

It must be half a score of years ago since I endeavoured to 
startle the world by an illustrated article in one of the sixpenny 
weeklies bearing the above sensational headline. But, alas! the 
world did not move a muscle, and the sun has been shining ever 
since with undiminished brightness. The occasion which prompted 
the aforesaid sun shocker was the opening at the Photogram offices 
of an exhibition of artificial light appliances for photographic 
purposes. They were all—as per descriptions in the catalogue 
vaisonné—absolutely perfect solar substitutes, especially one of them, 


which, when not in use for taking 
portraits, was found to be of in- 
estimable value for grilling chops, 
bacon, etc., and for many other 
culinary purposes. Last week I 
again went to see a somewhat 
similar display, and was struck with 
the number of high-class profes- 
sionals who now use what is, after 
all, nothing less than bottled sunshine; for is not the source of 
artificial light mainly the solar energy entrapped long ages ago by 
the calamites of the coal measures? 


“A Thing Apart " 


Not a day passes but it is borne in upon me by circumstances 
that the splendidly supple and accommodating oil-printing process 
is doing incalculable harm to what I may term “real photo- 
graphy.” Of what use is it to struggle for ideal technical im- 
pressionism, if by the short cut of the oil process one can falsify 
everything in the photograph in order to actualise the depiction of 
the print? Take, for instance, isochromatism. Is it worth while 
to strive for correct monochrome renderings of greens and reds 
when they may, to almost any extent, be “adjusted” at the will 
of the oil-pigment artist? It is strange that while paintings have 
becn getting more and more photographic, photographs have 
been gradually approximating to paintings. But writing from the 
standpoint of ''real" photography, as the difference between a 
photograph and an oil print is as chalk is to cheese, the two 
should be kept apart. Demachy has already in a measure realised 
this by projecting an oil process exhibition at Paris. Will our own 
amateurs be less wide-awake? 


Photographic Writing. 


From the flint-etchers in the pre-historic bone-caves to the steel 
pen artists of the twentieth century affords subject matter for a 
very long story. How long might be judged by those who heard 
Mr. Maginnis’ description at the Blenheim, of the evolution of 
the nib, which, be it said, is, as far as picture-making is concerned, 
threatened with extinction by the camera. Whether it will in our 
time be relegated to the limbo of the obsolete is a moot point. 
But it is well within the bounds of possibility that the words 
which are coined by the mind of man may be as surely recorded 
by photographic means as they already are by acoustic ones. 
Even should photography not be able to accomplish so much, the 
stylo and the typewriter will probably make the ordinary nib as 
much out of date as is the Egyptian reed which inscribed the 
papyrus of the Pharaohs. 
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E have just brought out an interesting booklet on 
Bromide printing and Oyster Shell gaslight paper. 

It is well written, well got up, and full of useful 
information. We shall be glad to send it free to anyone 
asking for “The Simple Art of Making Pictures,” and 
enclosing a stamp for postage. Bromide and Gaslight 
printing are fascinating branches of Photographic work, 
and they will be simplified by reading this book. It 


must also be remembered the 
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N common with the last few Lessons, the present 
chapter is furnished chiefly by those who have 
profited by the lessons; that is to say, we give 
a further instalment of prints and their accom- 


| 


panying letters which were awarded prizes in our re- 


cent competition. Firstly, there still remains one 
communication from a competitor who entered in the 
Class A for Beginners, a class for those who had never 
before won a prize. We have in previous issues pub- 
lished the productions of other prize winners in this 
Beginners’ Class, and this time it is a lady, one who 
has learnt the importance of right exposure. 


The Importance of Right Exposure. 
Mrs. A. Taylor writes as follows :— 


* SiR,—After reading of your competition in THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, August 20, l began think- 
ing which of your articles had influenced me most in my 
modest attempt at photography. 

‘* I am only an amateur, and far from perfect, I am 
sorry to say, but I love the work, and am only too 
conscious of my own shortcomings. Nevertheless, if 
there be any virtue or any merit in my work, it is 
entirely due to the influence of your Beginners' Articles, 
which I have read with deep interest from week to week. 

“ Before I started reading your paper I seemed to be 
wandering about in the dark, not 
knowing exactly how to go about 
my work. I seemed to think the 
camera would do all that was 
needed, if only I placed it in front 
of an object and pulled the trigger. 
But, alas, I was doomed to dis- 
appointment. (1 often blamed the 
camera for what was entirely my 
own fault, but I have stuck to my 
Guinea Midget until I have learnt 
what it will and what it will not do.) 

** © Over-exposure' and ‘ under- 
development’ being my worst 
faults, the result was that my pic- 
tures seemed to be lost in a ' blue 
mist.” It was then I started look- 
ing about for some one to guide 
me. I could not get the informa- 
tion I wanted, so I determined to try your paper, and 
after reading your Fifty-second Lesson for Beginners, 
in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, July 25, 1905, I began 
to improve considerably. 

'* At the bottom of the first page are these words: 
* Take care of your exposures, and the rest will take 
care of itself.’ What a flood of light seemed to dawn 
on me! That was exactly what I had not done. I have 
repeated those words dozens of times to Beginners 
since then, and referred them to your paper. I have 
lent the copy until it is quite black. 

** In your One Hundred and Sixth Lesson, September 
25, 1906, you reproduce three blocks, showing ‘ under, 
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over, and correct expsure,’ which have been a great 
help to me in developing. On May 22, 1906, you gave 
a lesson on ‘ Water,’ and showed two prints, one 
developed with equal parts of A and B; the same 
developer was used for plate number two, but to this 
was added four times its bulk in water. This page 
impressed me very much, and the first time I had an 
hour to spare I took my little boy, and we went into 
‘ Dean Wood,’ not far from our house (which is only 
an excuse for a wood, there only being a handful of 
trees). I exposed a few plates, came home and 
developed them, adding twice the amount of water to 
the developer; the print I send of ‘ Early Spring ’ is the 
result. That was the first time I watered the developer, 
but it was not the last, as I have adopted the plan ever 


since. I have chosen one of my prints representing 
* Harvest,’ as I am fond of those which represent a 
season. 


'"] exposed half sec., F/11, sun shining through 
clouds, Imperial special rapid plate, developed with 
Imperial pyro-soda, clouds printed in.— Yours, etc., 

'** J. TAYLOR.” 


And now we come to Class B, for those who have 
once, and once only, secured an award in some com- 
petition. You see, when planning this competition for 


By Mrs. A. TAYLOR. 


readers of the Elementary Lessons, I felt that there 
might very well be some who, whilst far from being 
experts, or anything approaching it, might neverthe- 
less have been lucky enough to secure some one award 
somewhere, whom it would be a pity to exclude entirely 
from competing, and it appears that my anticipation 
was not far wrong. 

The winner of the one-guinea prize in Class B is Mr. 
S. E. Shallcross, whose print of a pine forest scene 
is reproduced on page 456, and the following is what he 
has to say about the '' Lessons '' :— 


'* SIR, —I enclose herewith three prints, the negatives 
of which were exposed and developed as per your 
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THE PINE FOREST. 


instructions in THe A. P. Lessons 31 to 33 or there- 
abouts. I have, of course, tried to digest the lessons 
all along, and have endeavoured to keep to your 
instructions. But the lessons which stand out to me 
as a turning point in my photographic career are from 
lessons 24 to 34. You here give us instructions 
couched in such simple language that it is almost an 
impossibility for anyone to fail, if only they do as they 
are told. In Lesson 24 there is a very valuable article 
on composition, which you follow up for a week or two 
with other articles, together with illustrations, on the 
lines of composition. Then followed your instructions 
of obtaining correct exposure by testing the light by 
means of P.O.P., which I followed, and, together with 
the excellent lesson explaining the mysteries of develop- 
ment, I succeeded in mastering these two great 
stumblingblocks. 

‘I now feel quite confident of getting good results 
whenever I turn out with my camera, all thanks to you 
and your excellent lessons. I can safely say they have 
done me more good than anything I had previously 
read. I think you will agree the enclosed prints have 
been taken from negatives which appear to have been 
correctly exposed and developed. Whatever merit (if 
anv) there is in them is entirely due to the above- 
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mentioned lessons which appear in your 
valuable paper. I will take this opportunity 
of thanking you for past benefits received, 
and in anticipation of those yet to come.— 
Yours, etc., S. E. SuarLcRoss."' 


Possibly the tones of this forest scene are 
a little too heavy, and the region of fern, 
where the attention is directed because of 
the concentrated patch of light, is not quite 
central enough. Still, the principle has been 
recognised, and a most praiseworthy, and 
also, in a measure, a successful attempt, 
has been made to carry out that principle, 
and the effect would have been better if the 
spots of light showing through the 
trees had been toned down. 


And now we have two competitors to 
whom have been awarded consolation prizes 
of half-a-guinea each; and one of these, Mr. 
R. Barclay, Hon. Sec. of the Clonmel 
Young Men's Institute, seems, somewhat 
like the last contributor, to have derived 
instruction from the attempt on our part to 
instil the first principles of good and pleas- 
ing composition. Moreover, he has also 
learnt something about the modification or 
control of a negative, which is the thing in 
the direction of which nearly all modern 
processes and methods tend. 

Here is Mr. Barclay's letter, and his two 
prints are reproduced (p. 458), the one a 
direct, and the other a modified version. He 
says :— 

'* Sir,—I enclose a print frum a negative 
which I think is a good result of the teach- 
ing in your ninety-fourth Lesson to be- 
ginners, on page 531 of June 20, 1906, 
namely ‘Concentration of Interest.’ Pre- 
vious to reading this article, my prints 
lacked the vague something, and when 
finished failed to satisfy. An enclosed print 
is a specimen of the class. It is all right 
from a technical point of view, but the eye 
wanders over it in search of that something 
called motif, and finds it not. After reading this 
lesson, I began applying its teaching to my work, with 
the result that to-day I can produce pictures, whereas 
formerly they were mere photographs. 

' The scene depicted in print No. 1 was of itself 
sufficient to entice an exposure, but I remembered your 
words on page 532: ‘the absence of concentration, 
and concentration we must have,’ so I waited patiently 
for that gleam of sunshine to fall upon the clump of 
bracken, and with stop F/16, a six-times screen, and 
Edwards' Iso. Snap-shot plate, I gave an exposure 
of six seconds on an August evening, hour 4.30. 

'* Composition was another stumblingblock to me, 
and one which I thought I would never grasp the real 
meaning of, let alone apply it, but your lesson of fol- 
lowing week, page 4, July 3, 1905, put it very clearly: 
' Arrangement of contrasts or masses of light and 
shade,’ ‘ Lines which lead into the picture, converging 
on the chief point of interest.’ I think you will agree 
with me that this has been successfully carried out in 
this picture, the foreground is nicely broken up by 
the rushes, which carry the eye from clump to clump 
right into the picture, there to rest on the sunlit 
bracken. 
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‘“ I do not claim perfection for this picture. There 
were many faults, some of which I have already cor- 
rected, and there are others yet to be tackled. On 
taking a proof print of the negative, 1 found it too 
white all over, probably over-exposed or development 
carried too far, so I rinsed it first of all with ferri- 
cyanide of potassium and hypo, according to Lesson 38 
on page 308, April 18, 1905. I still found the sky por- 
tion too dense, so I gave it a good wash, and further 
reduced it with ammonium persulphate, and I have a 
picture which gives me pleasure to look at. This and 
many others have been the direct results of the teach- 
ing from week to week.—Yours, etc., 

‘Rost. BaRcLay.”’ 


It is, of course, obvious that reduction of printing 
density has been the salvation of this little woodland 
picture, which in the second version is really very 
pleasing, and complies almost without reproach with 
the requirements of pictorial composition. 


The other winner of a ‘‘ consoling >° half-guinea in 
Class B is Mr. R. Holmes, of Thames Ditton, who 
has succeeded in converting the direct small print into 
a very satisfactory and enlarged version, thus showing 
he has not read, and we have not written, in vain. His 
two prints are here reproduced. Mr. Holmes says :— 


“ Sin,— The enclosed is the result of an attempt to 
modify a holiday snap-shot by the method described 
in your issues of April 23 and again on July 23. I also 
send a proof from the original negative, and this 
seemed to me to have faults very similar to the print 
reproduced as a subject of your beginners' lessons in 
those numbers. 


No. 2.—Enlarged and Controlled Print. 
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‘ To me, the central figures appear too much of the 
same tone, and the chief figure—that of the fishwife— 
buried in the dark background. | may say that at the 
time of taking it, I took no written notes, so had to 


No. 1.—Uncontrolled Print from Snapshot. By R. HOoLMEs. 


rely on memory in making subsequent modifications. 
I coated the glass side of the negative with ground- 
glass varnish, as described by you, and made an 
attempt at first to shade with a stump and charcoal, but 
failed through getting the edges of the shading too 
fuzzy, and using too much charcoal. 

* However, I cleaned the whole off with cotton wool 
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By R. BARCLAY. 


and benzene, and began again on a fresh coating of 
varnish with an ordinary HB pencil as you described. 
All the middle distance was shaded, leaving the two 
figures, the sky and foreground untouched. Then the 
figure of the stooping sailor was slightly shaded to 
make it print a little lighter than the chief figure; the 
ropes running out of the picture at the bottom, and the 
mast at the top were slightly darkened; and lastly the 
varnish over the image of the white cottage was en- 
tirely removed with a penknife, allowing it to 
print darker, as in the proof it seems rather too 
obtrusive. 


'' The resulting picture is a small direct bromide en- 
largement, and I think it is a considerable improve- 
ment on the original, the central figure coming forward 
from the background and printing rather darker than 
the second figure. The distracting white house is only 
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NO. 2. By R. BARCLAY. 


visible as a gray one, and the ropes, baskets, and 
rigging print light enough to prevent attention being 
drawn to them from the figures. This is my first 
attempt at personal control, and I think it is a very easy 
and certain way of modifying a picture in any way one 
pleases.— Yours, etc., R. HOLMEs.”’ 


Prints such as these we reproduce, and many which 
we were regretfully compelled to classify as rejected, 
have been most gratifying, because they have furnished 
actual proof of the benefit which our readers have de- 
rived from our endeavour to help them on their way. 

We again cordially invite every reader to come to 
us for help and advice, and we hope that the new 
series of elementary lessons now preparing may prove 
as beneficial as those which have gone before. 


A. H. H. 


————$44————— 


Barnet Showcards.— Messrs. Elliott and Sons, of Barnet, who are 
always prominent bv their exceedingly tasteful and even 
sumptuously designed showcards, have submitted for our inspection 
some new cards, advertising in effective manner the Barnet 
**Oystershell”’ gaslight paper, Barnet bromide paper, and Barnet 
ortho. plates. Such attractive showcards should be in the hands of 
every dealer; they can be had for nothing on application to the 
well-known ‘Barnet firm, and, properly displayed, cannot fail to draw 
attention and promote business. 


Christmas Presents for Photographers Abroad.—Wellcome’s 
Photographic Exposure Record and Diary forms an acceptable 
present to a photographer. The Southern Hemisphere and 
Tropical Edition for 1908 is now ready, and may be obtained 
through any dealer, so that intending purchasers may procure 
copies in time for the Colonial Christmas mails. As in the 
ordinary course of trade only the Northern Hemisphere Edition 
is sold in this country, purchasers of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere Edition must specialy mention that edition when 
ordering. 


Halifax Camera Club.—A change has taken place in the secre- 
taryship of the society, and in future all communications should 


be addressed to Mr. H. Crossley, 10, Surrey Street, Hopwood 
Lane, Halifax. 


The Bromley Arts and Crafts Exhibition.—The exhibition of the 
Bromley Arts and Crafts which was held from 31st October to 
November 7th, had a good photographic section which showed 
a great improvement on previous years. The exhibitors seem 
to have improved greatly both in technique and pictorial treat- 
ment, and the judge, Mr. A. H. Blake, M.A., who lent eight cf 
his pictures, specially commended the work of Mr. F. R. Ball, 
Miss Amy Measor, Mrs. Janet E. Smith, Mr. J. D. Graty, and 
Mr. E. Lucas, but the great majority of the exhibits were well 
worthy of mention. It seems to us that these photographic sec- 
tions of arts and crafts exhibitions are doing a good work for 
photography, and drawing many to the careful study of their 
work, instead of mere haphazard production, as well as showing 
the man in the street what photography has striven for, and is 
still striving to effect towards the making of pictures. 
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ERHAPS it is as well that the exigencies of block-making and 
printing prevent Mr. H. Snowden Ward from presenting his 
splendid annual to an expectant public contemporaneously with 
the exhibitions of which it is mainly the outcome, because just when 
the shows are over and one's unsold pictures are returned, the 
feeling of depression is saved by the appearance of this fascinating 
volume, from the pages of which one is able to renew one's 
acquaintance with the pictures one saw and introduce oneself to 
new ones. 

There are forty-eight pages of reading matter, one hundred and 
twelve pages of illustrations, comprising some two hundred reproduc- 
tions of the year's pictures; a brief critical essay on the two London 
shows, and articles on the progress of photographic matters in 
various parts of the world, written by men who by their work have 
made them representatives of their respective countries, such as 
Robert Demachy (France), F. Mathies Masuren (Germany), Mendez 
Leon (Spain), Sydney Carter (Canada), Edwin J. Welch 
(Australia), and Fayette J. Chute (California). As a commencement 
to the book before us, we find a really sound and instructive article 
by Mr. H. Snowden Ward, in the course of which the writer gets 
in several straight home thrusts at various weaknesses and failings, 
yet thrusts with a blade innocent of the slightest venom; and 
Baron de Meyers ‘ Water-lilies and Hydrangeas,” which 
when they appeared in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER gave rise 
to so much feeling and discussion that one correspondent threatened 
to discontinue buying or reading the paper unless we published 
his quite useless correspondence, are reproduced as amongst fhe 
photograms of the year! 


In the early part of his admirable essay, Mr. Ward says :— 


“The perennial question—‘is photography art?’—has again 
trailed its weary length over technical and lay press, and I have 
not room to discuss it here. But there is room enough to raise 
.the kindred question: ‘ are photographers artists?’ and to answer it 
with a distinct, emphatic negative as regards the immense majority. 
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Let us be quite, absolutely frank on this point, for a proper esti- 
mate of the present position is needed if we are to make progress. 
Photographers have made great efforts, and certain critics and 
writers interested in photography have made great claims, but while 
the possibilities of photography have been championed, the failure 
of too many photographers has not been pointed out. It is not for 
me, here, to attempt to detail all the photographer’s sins of omis- 
sion and commission, but I will call in evidence three points: — 

* r, Tone rendering. 

“2. Placing of the highest light. 

“3. Placing of the principal object. 

* In the interests of progress, I suggest that each exhibitor and 
would-be exhibitor should severely cross-examine his own prints on 
these points." 

Mr. Ward has many other pertinent remarks on the practical side 
of pictorial photography, which everyone who has any earnest 
endeavour in him should read. His running criticism, too, of 
pictures at both London exhibitions is instructive reading. 

We suppose everyone will remember Mr. Arthur Marshals 
* Under the Chestnuts," and because we and many others spoke 
unfavourably of it, regarding it as “extreme,” and suspecting it 
of a certain amount of affectation or “ pose," we gladly reprint Mr. 
Ward's appreciation of this same picture. He says:— 

“His (Arthur Marshall’s) ‘Under the Chestnuts’ is reproduced 
with especial pleasure because it has been accepted at both exhibi- 
tions and because it has been very adversely criticised in the shows 
and in the Press. It is a great work, a piece of good original 
observation, a shimmery, delicate glimpse treated in delicate shim- 
mery style, and a triumph of placing a few objects decoratively and 
strongly in the space.” 

There is much more in “ Photograms of the Year" which one 
might quote, and very much tc learn from its pages. We may refer 
to it again later, and meanwhile urge every one interested in con- 
temporary photography to procure it, for it is certainly tremendous 
value for the two shillings charged. 
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EVENING DEMONSTRATIONS IN PHOTO- 
GRAPHY. 
To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


SIR,—As we find there is a considerable section of the photo- 
graphic public who cannot attend demonstrations in the daytime, we 
have now arranged for a conversazione to be held here every Thurs- 
day evening from 7 to 9. Admission is, of course, free to all who 
are interested in photographic matters. The following is the pro- 
gramme, which will of course be varied from time to time:— 

(1) Exhibition of microphoto and other specimens in real colour 
photography on Autochrome plates, accompanied by lecturette. 

(2 Demonstration with the oil pigment process, and lecturette. 

(3) Exhibition of new Autokon enlarger, by which focussing is 
done away with. 

(4) Exhibition of photographs illustrating Mr. Howard Farmer's 
new method of regulating tone values. 

As this conversazione, we believe, is likely to be of interest and 
considerable profit to amateurs seeking for information, we shall 
be pleased if you will give us a notice in your paper.—Yours, etc., 

JoHN J. GRIFFIN AND Sons, LTD. 


THE ‘“‘AGFA” DEVELOPERS. 


To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 
Sig,—Recently we have had brought to our notice several ine 


stances of dealers and amateurs failing to obtain a supply of 
Rodinal. 


This would be surprising, considering the liberal amount spent 
on advertising, but that we understand that rumours as to the 
withdrawal of Rodinal from the market are being passed round. 

We would therefore ask you to insert this letter of ours, stating 
that, as sole agents for the “ Agfa” patent developers, we hold a 
large stock of Rodinal, Metol, Amidol, Glycin, etc., at the disposal 
of the trade and public. 


It is as well to nip such rumours in the bud, although so far no 
harm has been done—our sales for 1907 (ten months) being far 
in advance of any previous year (twelve months)—and it is certainly 
not the intention of the manufacturers to withdraw an article that 
is in such a flourishing condition, notwithstanding the “ push ” that 
is given to other solutions.— Yours, etc., 


CHAS. ZIMMERMANN AND Co, (PHOTOGRAPHIC), LTD. 


— t e 


The Bristol Photographic Club.—The hon. secretary, Mr. Geo. 
Easonsmith, opened the winter session with a racy description 
of a motor trip in the southern counties, illustrated by a large 
number of fine lantern slides. 

Hampstead Scientific Society.—In connection with this society 
there is a strong photographic section, and an interesting pro- 
gramme has been arranged, the first meeting of the session 
having been held on November 6. The hon. secretary, Mr. E. 
Staniland Pugh, 31, Belsize Road, S. Hampstead, will be glad 
to hear from intending members. 


Woolwich Photographic Soclety.—On October 24 the members 
of the society were much interested in a practical demonstration 
of “ Carbograph," given by Mr. Jackson, of the Rotary Photo- 
graphic Co. A great variety of choice carbon prints were 
handed round for inspection, clearly proving the excellence of 
the process. The hon. secretary, Mr. S. A. Saffron, 19, Win- 
chester Street, Silvertown, E., will be pleased to enrol new 
members. 


Rochdale Photographic Society.— The members of the Rochdale 
Amateur Photographic Society have done some excellent work 
during the summer, and they approached the Corporation Art 
Gallery Committee for permission to exhibit their prints in the 
Art Gallery. The consent was readily given, and the exhibition 
is to be opened on November r4 by Lieut.-Colonel Fishwick, 
the chairman of the Art Gallery Committee, and an address is to be 
given by Mr. H. B. Carpenter on “ Art in Photography.” 


Criterion Competition.— The following is a list of the awards 
made in the recent competition organised by the Birmingham 
Photographic Co., Ltd., of Stechford, Birmingham :—First 
prize of one guinea, G. W. Dunn, Manchester ; second prize of 
half a guinea, J. Pendlebury, Leeds; third prize of ss., Miss 
Pitt, Bridgnorth ; ten consolation prizes of 2s. 6d., Messrs. Red- 
fern, Bradford; Nicholls, London; Green, Colne; Smith, 
Northampton ; Carter, Manchester ; Parker, London ; Mannings, 
Birmingham ; Bolton, Hull; Thompson, Northampton ; Lester, 
York. 


Written and Illustrated by 
PART IV. 


mr. 
' HE subject of lighting is taking i) q 7 
| up more space than | originally 
intended, and I must hurry 
through the remaining headings in order to 
touch on some other principles of portraiture. 

(c) Rossetti's '' Astarte "* is a fine example of the 
concentration of interest in lighting; but Rossetti's 
picture is a tour de force, and a frequent repetition of 
this scheme would become exceedingly monotonous. 
If, however, we examine this picture we can see the 
method by which the artist secures his effect. A dark 
shadow does not in itself attract attention, for the top 
corners of this picture are exceedingly dark, nor does 
a patch of light tones necessarily attract attention; it is 
when there is a patch of shadows in the midst of light 
tones, or when a high light shines out of a mass of 
shadows, or when patches of light and dark tones are 
placed side by side that our attention is riveted. From 
this it is evident that the strong contrasts in a portrait 
should fall near the face, and that there should be no 
strong contrasts towards the edges of the picture. 

If a portrait should appear discursive and meander- 
ing, if it should lack grip, the subject may often be 
pulled together by the addition of a dark patch near the 
face, or by the strengthening of the high lights on the 
features. A convenient place for the darkened shadow 
is either below the hair or beneath the chin, but of 
course the dark shadow under the chin can only be found 
when the sitter is dressed in some dark material; a white 
dress reflects a lot of light beneath the chin, but with 
a dark dress the strengthening of this shadow appears 
quite natural However, we must always remember 
that contrasts are relative, and with a picture in soft 
tones the slightest strengthening of a shadow will 
become noticeable; a touch of thin pigment applied with 
a nearly dry brush, or a slightly longer printing of a 
shadow will often produce the desired effect. When 
amateurs attempt to increase contrasts, they are apt to 
exaggerate, and exaggerated contrasts are very vulgar. 

There are two spots of light which often spoil a 
picture—the hands. It will be noticed that although 
there are high lights on the hands of the Astarte, these 
high lights do not compete with those on the face, and 
that there are no particularly black shadows to throw 
them into prominence. The contrasts on the hands 
should nearly always be kept subordinate to the con- 
trasts near the face. 

(d) In the arrangement of light and shade, the pattern 
which is formed by the lights and shadows must not be 
overlooked. If one looks at the Astarte with half-closed 
eyes one sees that the lights and shades may be a very 
beautiful design; I have tried to dissect the picture and 
give the plan of the design in fig. 1, p. 461. Fig. 2 
shows the pattern an ordinary amateur would probably 
achieve if he attempted the subject with his camera; the 
omission of part of the design, and the slight alteration 
of the position of the left arm make the pattern 
positively ugly. 

Few have Rossetti's gift of design, but it is possible 

* Reproduced in THE A. P., Oct. 29. 
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for anyone to avoid such ugly patterns 
of light and shade as that given in 
fig. 2; also the feeling for design can 
be cultivated. The first thing that 
catches the eye when looking at a portrait is the design, 
and before the eye is even focussed on the face, it is 
either attracted or repelled by the design. 

In out-of-door portraiture the lighting is essentially 
different from indoor lighting. In the latter we should 
endeavour to secure the somewhat concentrated effects 
that are seen indoors, in the former we should aim at 
the broader, softer effects of the open air. 

With the exception of children, few faces will bear 
being photographed in the open, as the strong light 
falling from above emphasises all the tiny wrinkles and 
imperfections of the face. Artificial sky shades and 
curtains only help us to makean unhappy blend of indoor 
and outdoor portraiture, but an overhanging tree or the 
roof of a verandah will cut off all objectionable excess 
of top light. 

The background and surrounding objects in outdoor 
work should be as simple as possible, and free from 
spots of light or shadow. Spots of shadow in an ivy- 
covered wall, flecks of sunlight under a tree, should 
be avoided; and if the background is softened into broad . 
simple masses by a lack of definition, so much the better. 
An out-of-focus background, as long as it is not spotty, 
gives strength to a sharply-focussed face. 

The Background in indoor portraiture should be 
equally free from spots. Although natural backgrounds, 
furnished by the wall, or mantelpiece, or doorway, or 
curtain are often satisfactory, any objects that flash or 
come unduly light or unduly dark should be removed; 
for anything that competes with the portrait must be 
wrong. I have seen what would otherwise have been 
an excellent and tasteful portrait, entirely ruined by a 
white rose in a vase, which formed the principal high 
light in the picture. 

If artificial backgrounds be employed they should be 
of the simplest character. The cheap reversible back- 
grounds, in blue and slate, always seem to photograph 
like artificial backgrounds; a stuff that I believe is called 
“art linen ” can be purchased in different tints, and if 
stretched tight on a wooden frame comes out well; the 
wide brown paper that is sold to lay under carpets is 
not to be despised. A background painted to depict an 
outdoor scene is obviously wrong with indoor lighting. 

A background that photographs the same tint as the 
flesh colour of the face will, as a rule, be found to rob 
the face of strength and importance, and render it 
absolutely uninteresting. 

The Camera.—A portrait camera and studio stand 
are, of course, a great convenience, but they are in no 
way essential to the best results; but there is one move- 
ment that is absolutely essential, and that is the falling 
front. 

In placing our portrait on the canvas, or rather, our 
image on the focussing screen, if the lens be on a level 
with our sitter's eyes, the eyes will be in the centre 
of the plate. Well, if we have the slightest acquaint- 
ance with the portrait work of the greater painters we 
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Kodak ~- - 


Developing Tank 


When you choose to develop your roll film in 
the dark-room, you choose a method which 
involves much discomfort for yourself and con- 
siderable risk of fogging a highly colour-sensitive 
film without the slightest compensating advantage. 


Investigation has shown that there is no necessity to look at 
the film during development; that the best treatment for an 
over-exposure and the best treatment for an under-exposure, 
is the treatment that is best for a correct exposure; and that 
you do not make good either over-exposure or under-exposure 
by modification of the developer. 


A dark-room ceases therefore to be necessary except in so far as it enables you to transfer the 
sensitive plate to the developing dish. In the case of roll films this operation is performed 
entirely in daylight by means of the Kodak Developing Tank. The exposed film does not see 
the light until it has been fully developed and washed, and the result is a strip of negatives the 
quality of which is unequalled. 


Let us send yeu full partioulars. 


KODAR, Ltd, 


57-61, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


Branches: 96, Bold Stre2t, Liverpoo!; 72-74, Buchanan Street, Glasgow ; 
59, Brompton Road, S.W.; 60, Cheapside, E.C.; 1:5, Oxford Street W.; 
171-173, Regent Street, W.; and 40 Strand, London, W.C. And all Dealers. 
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The opinion of EXPERT 
WORKERS is that the 


SALON PLATE 


is of INCALCULABLE 
VALUE, particularly un- 
der the most ADVERSE 
WEATHER conditions. 


Buy from your dealer. 


Every Packet of Gem Plates, and e dit gap COUPONS 
THE GEM ditio o d Me A r has a coupon ARE 


ached. Twelve of these pons n'itle the AVAILABLE 
or to rs. worth of Gem 22 MAT ates 
CO U P O IN papers, dien or a 2 in. Iso, screen. Thus UNTIL . . 
ama obtains a free presentation from 
SCHEME. every ateu Cees FURTHER . 
us, "wi bout f» tro e nd unc BU nty of a NOTICE. 


GEM DRY PLATE Co, LTD, m. 
Cricklewood, LONDON, N.W. LONDON.” 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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shall know that this 
is quite wrong, and that 
the head should be 
much nearer to the top 
than to the bottom of 
the picture. By using 
the falling front we 
can raise the head to 
the desired spot in the 
picture, whilst the face 
remains in the centre of 
the circle of definition, 
and is the most clearly 
defined object in the 
picture. A cross front is 
desirable, as it allows us 
to shift the face towards 
the side of the picture 
without altering the 
definition; a swing-back 
enables us to avoid get- 
ting the hands in a 
sitting figure too much 
out of focus; and a side 
swing will often over- 
come the difficulty of 
focussing a refractory 
shoulder; but in the 
majority of cases the 
movement that is essen- 
tial is the falling front. 

Exposure.—Personally, I consider that a portrait 
plate should be thickly coated, of a rapiditv of say 2co 
H. and D.; and I have always found orthochromatic 
plates most satisfactory, even without a screen. The 
great advantage of a thickly coated plate is that it gives 
great latitude in exposure, and above all things a 
portrait photographer should be free from the un- 
necessary worry of having to give an exactly correct 
exposure; as long as a sufficient exposure is secured, a 
considerable lengthening of the exposure should only 
give a slightly denser negative. 

One can only learn the necessary exposures by experi- 
ence; they may vary from 5 to 45 seconds, at F/6; all 
depends on the strength of.the light and the position 
of the sitter, and the illumination of the shadows. In 
an ordinary room, with the sitter some little distance 
from the window, any exposure between fifteen and 
thirty seconds would not be far out; possibly ten might 
suffice with careful development. 

A little practice. will enable one to count quarter- 
seconds, which is the speed of the average tick of a 
watch, and the counting of sixty would give a fiftcen 
seconds exposure. Mv own practice is to use a silent 
studio shutter, and expose for ten seconds, extending the 
exposure considerably if the sitter keeps still. Very 
slight facial movements prevent the features from ap- 
pearing too hard and clear, and seem to give a more 
general and truthful idea of the expression. 

Development.—A much-diluted developer will be 
found to give the best results, as it allows time for the 


Fig. 1 
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Fig. 2 
developer to penetrate the film and develop the delicate 
gradations of the high lights, before the surface of the 
high lights has attained too much density. A very 
weak rodinal is a most use ul deve oper for portrait work. 

It must be borne in mind that a fully-exposed portrait 
negative develops rapidly, and that the negative should 
be kept thin, and severe contrasts avoided. The 
majoritv of amateur portrait negatives are over- 
developed. 

When dealing with strong contrasts, the method I 
advocated in Tug A. P. of October 15 will be found 
invaluable. 

Retouching.—A retouching desk, H, HH, and HB 
pencils sharpened to a needle-like point, and a bottle 
of some first-class medium made by a first-class firm, 
constitute the outfit. The knowledge that the pencil 
must be held in the lightest possible manner, and the 
lead applied with the lightest possible touch, and a little 
practice, will soon enable the photographer to 
strengthen a high light, relieve a shadow, and spot out 
pinholes. 

With small plates, I prefer to rub the medium over 
the whole of the plate; as soon as the medium is nearly 
dry, the retouching is done exactly as though one were 
shading a delicate shadow in a fine pencil drawing, 
only with short strokes. The '' stipple ’’ retouching of 
the professional gives an effect of a mezzotint finished 
with stipple. It is surely better to aim at securing the 
same texture as the rest of the negative. 

(To be continued] 


EEE dd. — 


Hauti's ‘‘ Photo Handbook." —4 third revised edition of Hauff's 
“ Photo Handbook " reaches us from Fuerst Bros., 17, Philpot Lane. 
E.C., their sole agents for the United Kingdom. In a book of 
over 100 pages we find not only a price list of patent developers, 
developer cartridges, fixing and toning salts, intensifiers, reducers, 
and clearing cartridges, but also valuable information on the purpose 
and properties of the dry plate; exposure, and how to determine 


it; development, and mistakes in carrying it out; and the qualities 
and properties of the various Hauff preparations, so that the 
intending user mav know exactly what will suit his purpose, and 
what to order, and the cost. A copy of this work will be sent to 
any reader of this paper on application as above, and an exceedingly 
useful little work he will find it, and probably it will be required for 
frequent reference, until it is superseded by the fourth edition. 
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Y London's lions we do not 

mean our old friends at the 

Zoo, nor yet the sights 

which *'country cousins ”’ 
are apt to call by this name, but 
those stone or metal animals which 
keep watch and ward here and there 
in our city, and which, with one ex- 
ception, are almost unknown and 
unregarded by the man in the street. 
And yet there is quite as much indi- 
viduality, if not more, about our 
neglected as about our popular 
lions; they give us different aspects 
of the British lion, or, in other 
words, the national characteristics 
of the Englishman or the English 
nation. 

Of course the lions of Trafalgar 
Square are known to all, and the 
British characteristics which they 
typify are also pretty clear; the 
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calm strength which, while undesirous of strife, 
is yet capable of terrible force when roused to 
Maintain its rights or protect its children, and 
yet by a strange irony that one child of all children that 
could rise from his resting-place somewhere *' in the 
vast Soudan,’’ and plead that he was forsaken, stands 
in close proximity to their brooding strength (too long 
brooding in his case and too late in action). The 
Trafalgar lions stand for the ''Pax Britannica,” 
founded not on weakness, but on strength, and woe be 
to him who breaks it; but till he does, the strength, 
though there, is but '' sleeping. ” 

Our second lion is as little known as our first is well 
known. He has his position on the railings opposite 
the Record Office in Chancery Lane. Modelled by no 
less an artist than the late Alfred Stevens, he was, with 
his companions, used for the railings in front of the 
British Museum; but, after much delay, a home there 
was refused him, and he went a-begging until someone 
suggested the present spot, and in that region of law 
and parchment he finds a home. And what does he 
seem to stand for in the English character? He is 
surely more aggressive as I read him than his cousin 
in Trafalgar Square. Something has gone wrong. He 
has not the calmness of our first lion, and probably 
someone has been firing on innocent fishermen or been 
sending an unwise telegram, and he wants and means 
tó know a good deal more about it before he quiets 
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down again into the attitude of lion No. r. See how 
the claws grip the pedestal he stands on, how tense his 
muscles are, and how the head is raised and turned in 
sharp inquiry. 

There is a third lion often seen, but not much re- 
garded. He is plain enough and his position conspicu- 
ous enough in all conscience, for he stands on the 
Holborn Viaduct, and as his foot is on the globe, and 
he stands in the regions of commerce, he represents the 
commercial supremacy of England, quietly progres- 


sive, but still with the strength to guard what 
commerce has peacefully acquired. He stands for 
progress, too, as one writer suggests, for he 


surveys the spot, now occupied by peaceful trading and 
beneficent healing, where the fires of Smithfield blazed 
and the awful shambles of the eighteenth century fouled 
the Fleet ditch that ran its fetid course where now the 
traffic roars beneath his feet. 

There is another lion on the top of a printing estab- 
lishment on Clerkenwell Green ; but as he has his tail 
between his legs, we take it he has no connection with 
the British lion, and is in no way typical of the English 
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people. There are other lions still, about which we must 
not stay to moralise. Most of us are acquainted with 
the Beer lion, which day by day greets those that 
live on the South-western Railway and who come 
across Hungerford Bridge to their” daily work, 
and the old friend of our earliest remembrances (our 
father pointed him out to us when we had hardly 
learned to walk, and before the days of County Coun- 
cils) the lion of Northumberland House, who has 
sought country air in his old age, and now stands on 
Zion House. We used to be told that when his owner 
quarrelled with anyone he had a playful habit of turning 
the lion’s tail his way; and we were also told, as an 
example of how easy it is to collect a crowd in London, 
that a wag stopped in his walk and gazed up at this 
lion. Soon others joined him. He then took out opera 
glasses and gazed again, and meanwhile the crowd 
grew to such dimensions that it had to be dispersed by 
the police; and by a whispered hint to his next-door 
neighbour our amusing friend set it round the town that 
at four o’clock that dav the lion on Northumberland 
House had wagged his tail. 
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Further Notes on Washing Platinum Prints Before Development. 


By C. AINSWORTH MITCHELL. 


Effect of Boiling Water on the Tone. 


N a previous note on this subject (THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER, February 13, 1906), it was stated 

that the warmth of tone obtained by washing a 
platinum print with hot water before develop- 
ment corresponded with the temperature. Above a 
certain temperature, however, there appears to be little, 
if any, increase in the warmth of tone, and there is 
little difference in this respect between prints washed 
with water at 120 degrees Fahr., or with boiling water. 


Effect upon the Diffusion of Pigment. 


Apart from warmth of tone the temperature of the 
water may have another effect. Thus boiling water acts 
almost instantaneously, and the salts that give the pig- 
ment are washed rapidly from the paper, so that the 
high lights tend to be more pronounced, and the remain- 
ing pigment is diffused in a more granular fashion. 


Carbon Effects. 


If an effect closely resembling that of a carbon print 
be desired, the over-printing should be carried pretty 
far, and the print washed in water at a temperature 
above 130 degrees Fahr. 

It might be thought that the salts invariably present 
in ordinary tap water play some part in the preliminary 
diffusion of the pigment, but this does not appear to 
be the case; for prints washed in distilled water have 
the same appearance as those treated with ordinary 
water. The great essential is not to continue the 
washing too long, or too much of the salts will be 
removed from the paper, and the print when finallv 
developed will lack detail. Pour water at the required 
temperature on to your print, and pour it off again the 
instant the yellow colour disappears, and then im- 
mediately flood the print with the ordinary cold develop- 
ing solution of potassium oxalate and potassium phos- 
phate, and fix the print with hvdrochloric acid in the 
usual way. 


Judging the Exposure: A Rough Meter. 
One or two correspondents have written to me that 
they have experienced difhculty in timing the amount of 
over-exposure in the printing; but with a little practice 


it is easy to determine the point, and far more latitude 


is possible than with the ordinary method of printing. 
At the same time, as the personal equation in judging 
the degree of exposure is a matter of instinct, like the 
diagnosis of a successful physician, a rough exposure 
meter may be improvised by printing a piece of self- 
toning P.O.P. under a second negative of equal 
density. A print of sutlicient depth in the silver paper 
will correspond to a light platinum print in the over- 
printing method, while an exposure sufficient to give a 
verv dark silver print will also give a dark platinum 
print vielding a carbon-like effect. A few comparative 
tests will soon establish the exposure rclationship 
between the particular platinotvpe and silver papers 
used. 

A light platinum print (which would be too dark in 
the ordinary method of development) may be intensified 
by toning with uranium acetate or nitrate and 
potassium ferricvanide, and the diffused pigment will 
then be of a plum colour. 


A New Method of Toning Platinotype with Sumach. 


Another method of toning such prints is to treat them 
for about fifteen minutes with a hot solution of a 
vegetable extract containing one of the so-called ** iron- 
greening ’’ tannins, such as sumach extract, which can 
be obtained as a commercial article. About a teaspoon- 
ful of the extract is dissolved in a pint. of water at 
about 140 degrees Fahr., and the print immersed 
in the liquid until sufficiently toned, after which it is 
washed for a few minutes in tap water, and dried. The 
tannin combines with the traces of iron left in the paper 
after the acid bath, and the print is changed to a soft 
greyish green colour, and is also. intensified to some 
extent. Chestnut bark extract has a similar toning 
effect, though the colour is less pleasant than that pro- 
duced by sumach. 
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THE POOL. By WARD MUIR. 
The Photographic Salon, 1907. 
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By WARD MUIR. 


The Photographic Salon, 1907. 


PURE-PHOTOGRAPHY. ~ 


DIRECT transcript of nature is not art," 
wrote somebody whose name I ought to 
remember, but don't. No matter. The 
dictum is, after all, a truism; and perhaps its 

author would be sorry, now, to pose to future genera- 
tions as the father of such a platitude; and may be glad 
enough to remain anonymous. 

The queer thing is that this assertion, that a direct 
transcript of nature is not art, is still being hurled 
against the heads of those who are brave enough to 
maintain that hand-work on print or negative is not 
absolutely essential to a ‘‘ pictorial ” photograph. The 
extreme Demachy school, if I understand them aright, 
seem to base their objection to the productions of the 
pure-photography school on the plea that the latter's 
works are '' direct transcripts of nature." Well, are 
they ? 

I insist that they are not. Myself a humble adherent 


By WARD MUIR. 


of the pure-photography school (though at the same 
time a fervent admirer of the productions of those in the 
opposite camp), I repudiate utterly the accusation that 
any of my own work is a '' direct ’’ transcript of nature. 
If nature really looked exactly like my pictures of 
nature --— 

But nature doesn't; and the proposition is unthink- 
able, so don't let us waste time demolishing it. 

What do I mean by the pure-photography school? 
Are there, for example, any representatives of that 
school in the Linked Ring? Yes, there are. I call Mr. 
and Mrs. Cadby both pure-photographers. So is 
Fred H. Evans. I mention these three from memory-— 
I could point out several more were I in the Salon 
gallery at this moment. And bv thinking of the work 
of these photographers one sees immediately the weak- 
ness of the position of the critics who affect to believe 
that no pure-photograph can be artistic. The bed- 
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rock reason why these folk decry pure-photography is 
because they consider it mechanical, machine-made. 
The plea is this: If no ''modifications °’ have been 
introduced into the picture, then Tom, Dick, or Harry 
could have taken the picture just the same, by putting 
the camera in the same place, giving the same expo- 
sure, and developing similarly. 

Then whv don't Tom, Dick, or Harry go and do it, 
for once, just to prove argument? 

They don't. Because they can't. 

It is a very curious thing, when you come to think of 
it, how difficult it is for one photographer to imitate 
another photographer's work, even when this has been 
what we should call quite straightforward. Take the 
same camera, the same subject, the same devcloper, 
plates, and all the rest of it, as Cadby, and see if you 
can produce a print which anyone who knows Cadby's 
style would mistake for it. Can vou? I defy you. 
Could you even do it with Cadby standing over you and 
directing every detail of the operation? I question it. 
Then there must be—there is—something personal to 
Cadby, somewhere or other, in his procedure. 

The reason why it is so hard to induce the Demachy 
school to allow that this '' something '' is art, is be- 
cause they are essentially conservatives, and imperme- 
able to new ideas. Because for all these centuries art 
has been based on a handicraít, thev persist in judging 
this new form of art—photographv —by the old handi- 
craftsman's standards. They don't realise that photo- 
graphy is something new, something the world has 
never seen thc like of before, something which needs 
an entirely open mind to judge, an entirely fresh point 
of view. 

I am inclined, myself, to classifv photography 
as a '' mental’ art, like, say, authorship, into which 
hand work does not enter appreciably at all. The 
author puts down his ideas on paper with the aid of a 
pen; but his caligraphv has nothinz whatever to dc 
with his art as an author. Nav, the modern author 
actually uses a tvpewriter— horrors !— a machine! Yet, 
through the machine he expresses the ideas in his brain, 
these ideas being based on nature and life and truth, 
though, in the result, sometimes fictional and even 
fantastic. Now the photographer, using a machine— 
the camera— and other apparently mechanical aids, such 
as developer and plates and paper, produces, direct 
from nature, a rendering of his idea of nature, which 
in some respects is curiously parallel to the work of the 
author. (Though I grant you that the parallel doesn't 
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hold good throughout.) As one author has one voca- 
bulary and another author has another, and the two 
thus describe the same phenomena in an utterly dif- 
ferent way, though both using a Remington typewriter, 
so one photographer renders a certain aspect of, say, a 
landscape, in quite a different way from another photo- 
grapher. 

The reason is not that they use a different camera, 
but that they control the camera with different minds. 
I have no doubt whatever that the day will soon come 
when it will be possible to produce photographs even 
more mechanically than now. We shall turn a handle 
in the side of the camera, and a print will drop out 
ready-made. But even then, Cadby’s print will be dif- 
ferent from Tom, Dick, and Harry's. For Cadby will 
have turned the handle! 

The mind of the photographer is everything, his 
apparatus nothing. Even what we call his ** methods ” 
matter but little; though inasmuch as these arc triflingly 
variable, trifling mannerisms of craftsmanship may 
here be discernible. But methods and apparatus are 
all, in some mysterious way, under the dominance of 
mind. The pictorialist’s outlook on life, his point of 
view, his ideals of beauty—these control his photo- 
graph. How this is so, one cannot precisely put into 
words. But that it is so, is indisputable. 

Well, pure-photographers, in my opinion, have con- 
sciously or unconsciously grasped this truth: that 
photography is not based on handicraft: that it is 
mental. They have recognised that the standards bv 
which the graphic arts are judged are not the standards 
by which photographic art can be judged. Photo- 
graphy and any form of drawing or painting are com- 
pletely dissimilar in their origin; and it is onlv unfortu- 
nate that they are sometimes superficially similar in 
their results. Unfortunate, I sav, because this super- 
ficial similarity has caused a terrible muddle of ideas in 
the heads of those aforementioned conservatives who 
cannot grasp the utter ''newness " of this curious 
machine-aided mode of mental self-expression. They 
think that because the outcome is a picture, therefore 
the excellence of the picture as a work of art depends 
on the degree to which its maker has been influenced by 
the handicraft side-issues of certain totally different 
arts, whose results also happen to be pictures. Because 
the hand was necessary to produce the lines which go 
to make the composition of a painting, they claim that 
the hand is necessary to make the composition of a 
photograph. But why? 
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OLD FILMS. 


O LD spoilt films, like glass negatives, have a wav of accumu- 
lating as time goes on, and gradually becoming a sort of 
bugbear; they persistently remind the worker each time he sees 
them that there lies so much buried capital, buried, alas! bevond 
hope of resurrection. The money spent on them is as much vone 
for ever as the time wasted in spoiling them. If he be a heart and 
soul enthusiast this will not trouble him much, monev troubles are 
far beneath high-soaring art; but if he be an amateur to whom 
photography is a pleasure, purchasable only by means of a certain 
amount of self-sacrifice, the buried treasure will not please him. 

The great advantage of films over plates is that vou can burn 
the bad ones, while the dustman objects to the weight of bushels 
of quarter-plate glasses, and it is absurd to keep on building green- 
houses simply to use up the bigger sizes. 

But do not burn the waste films: it is possible, after all, to make 
them serve a good purpose, in fact a number of good purposes. 

Immerse them in a stripping solution such as that recommended 
for plates; the gelatine will come off the support, but it must 
be remembered that it takes considerably longer to. strip films than 
glass plates. These transparent sheets of celluloid will at once 
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suggest themselves for a variety of uses. For instance, they mav 
be used as backing for printing frames, many frames requiring 
some such padding to prevent the plate slipping. 

Or they may be dissolved to make an excellent negative varnish. 

To each 4 oz. of films, cut up into small pieces and placed in a 
bottle, add 3 pint of amyl acetate; shake well every now and then 
until all as dissolved. ‘This is best done in an outhouse or in the 
Open-air, as amyl acetate is inclined to be slightly overpowering 
When breathed for long by people who are not accustomed to it 
in stronger form than as generally sold in © pear-drops." — This 
varnish is also useful for putting that atrocious but at the same 
time highly popular heavily glazed surface on picture postcards. Pour 
some of it upon the slab, and press the card down upon it, raising 
it in the ordinary way when drv. 

It is necessary to make sure that the card is perfectly well dried 
before submitting it to this ordeal, otherwise a very disagreeable 
White marking will appear in patches. 

Another use for the clear celluloid supports, though perhaps outside 
the scope of photography, is that thev can be used to make windows 
in models, doll’s-houses and the ‘ike. 
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THE REFLECTOR 
WITH A HOLE IN IT. 


A NOTE ON FANCY LIGHTING. 
By A. F. HIRSCHFELD. 


MATEUR photographers 

who are at all keen on 

portraiture are bound, after 

a time, to get rather tired 
of the ordinary and conventional 
ways of lighting their sitters. They 
often long to get off the beaten 
track, and have a trv at what may 
be called '' fancy lightings.’’ 

It is usually supposed, however, 
that anything out of the ordinary 
demands a complicated system of 
lighting, and the use of such 
accessories as would not be likely 
to be found outside a professional 


studio. But this is quite a mis- 
taken notion. lt is well within 
the power of any enthusiastic 


worker, even if he has no studio, 
to indulge in his desire to light his 
sitters in unconventional and un- 
usual ways. Asa matter of fact, 
some forms of fancy lighting are 
even easier to obtain in an ordinary 
room than in a studio. In order to 
get the effect of the light coming 


from behind the sitter with the 
greater part of the face in 
shadow, and a line of light round 


the profile, the light has to be very 
much concentrated, that is to say, 
there has to be a comparatively 
small light-admitting area. 

When such effects are attempted 
in a studio it simply means that 
nearlv all the blinds have to be 
pulled down, leaving only a small 
portion of the side light available 
for use. Now, if we cover up the 
lower portion of a sitting-room win- 
dow, up to, say, a little above the 
sitter's head, leaving the top part uncovered, we have 
very nearly, or sometimes quite as much light coming 
in as would be used in a studio. Such an effect as is 
shown in fig. 1 can easily be obtained in this way. 
For such lightings as this, a profile view of the face is 
the best to take, and we have here one of the limitations 
which have to be considered in undertaking this sort 
of thing. Ht is necessary to choose a sitter with a 
profile that can stand the ordeal. It is quite a mistake 
to employ fancv lightings just for the fun of the thing, 
and the results will not be satisfactory unless the sitter 
be one for whom such lightings are suitable. Another 
essential qualification is that the sitter should he one of 
those somewhat rare mortals who can keep still. Such 
a lighting as this in an ordinary room requires a fairly 
long exposure in order to get detail in the shadows and 
prevent the result from being verv hard. Unless these 
conditions can be complied with, it 1s useless to hope 
for success. 

Having discussed the question of finding a suit- 
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Fig. 1. 


able sitter, we can now proceed to practical details. 

'These photographs are taken with the camera facing 
the light, and the sitter, of course, between the light 
and the camera. The light being above the sitter, it 
will be found that it will spread out a little over the head 
and help to diffuse the shadow. 

If the lower part of the window can be covered up 
with some plain, rather dark material, such as, for in- 
stance, brown or grey carpet paper, this will serve 
admirably for the background. It is advisable to have 
the background as far away from the sitter as possible. 

We now come to the one essential accessory that is 
demanded for this kind of work. 

As is usual in indoor portraiture, more especially in 
this case, where there is so much shadow, a reflector 
will be found to be necessary. In using a reflector, 
there is alwavs the risk of getting a cross-lighting if the 
position of the reflector be not very carefully considered. 
In working against the light in this way it will be found 
that—according to the rule of the angle of incidence 
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being equal to the angle of rcflection—the only correct 
position for the reflector is immediately opposite the 
window, on the other side of the sitter; that is to say, 
between the sitter and the camera, so that it will be 
necessary for the reflector to have an opening in it 
through which the eve of the camera can see the sitter. 
This 1s the explanation of the title. 

Such a reflector can easily be improvised by pinning 
some pieces of white blotting paper on to a towel-airer, 
leaving an open space in the middle; or, if desired, a 
more permanent article can be constructed, consisting 
of white or grey calico stretched on a light wooden 
framework, and our ingenious readers will no doubt 
perceive that the opening in the reflector might take 
the form of a flap, which could be fastened up with 
buttons to enable the same reflector to be available for 
other occasions. 

In working against the light in this way, it is 
necessary to be particularly careful in shielding the lens 
from direct light, which would tend to fog the negative; 
and I might mention, by the way, that backed plates 
arc an advantage. 

If the opening in the reflector be not too large, and if 
it be arranged at a suitable distance from the camera— 
as near as possible without cutting off any of the picture 
—the reflector itself will form a very efficient lens- 
shield, especially if it can be covered at the back with 
some opaque material —brown paper again. 

The higher the light, the more diffused will be the 
shadows, so it is just as well to get the sitter as low 
as possible. Using small boys as models, there is no 
difficulty in getting them to sit on a low footstool, and 
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Fig. a. 


with a little diplomacy and tact probablv other sitters 
might be induced to do the same. 

Of course, the camera must be lowered accordingly. 
If this can be done, a good deal more of the window 
can be left uncovered, and more light secured. The 
amount of light falling on the face can be increased, as 
in fig. 2, by moving the sitter back a little, so that the 
window is above and in front. 

There are almost endless possibilities in work of this 
kind. Sometimes the window itself, or part of the 
window, can be included in the picture (fig. 3). At any 
rate, those who care to try it will find it most interest- 
ing and absorbing. There is plentv of scope for original 
ideas and original methods of treatment. 

It is more difficult, perhaps, than lighting the sitter 
in the usual way (from the side), owing to the danger 
of fogging the plate and the necessity for longer ex- 
posures, but the satisfaction will be all the greater when 
a successful result is secured. 


——— e 
COMPRESSED DEVELOPERS. 


LL those who have used developers, or other photographic 

chemicals, in the compressed form have probably experienced 
difficulty in dissolving the tablets, and have been annoyed by hav- 
ing to wait a long time for solution, or, beginning development 
too soon, have had their negatives spoilt by fragments of undis- 
solved, and therefore highly concentrated, developer getting on to 
the film and leaving indelible marks. The directions given on the 
bottles which contain these tablets are that they should be crushed 
before being added to the water, but even this does not fully meet 
the difficulty, for particles of the powder adhere to the crusher, and 
refuse to empty themselves into the measure glass, while a few 
obstinate crystals are sure to settle at the bottom. Every drawback, 
however, can be overcome by crushing the tablet i» wafer, using 
for this purpose a small glass mortar and pestle, one of about 
two drachms capacity. These little mortars cost only a few pence, 
and will prove invaluable for the compressed tablet user. The 
pellet should first be crushed down with the pestle roughly, then 
add a little water and grind down to a fine cream paste. This 
is then poured into the measure glass, where it will instantly dis- 
solve on the addition of the full quantity of water. JEFF. 
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The smaller white line shows the size of the plate for which the lens i 
size of a $ plate; the whole picture is about whole-p'ate size. 
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s supplied. The larger white line shows the 
\ * The original photograph, which is, of course, much 
more perfect than the printed reproduction, may be seen at 68, Cornhill, 


Taken with a Beck 


ISOSTIGMAR LENS, 


{/5.8, 5 by 4 size, 6 in. focus, 
full aperture. 


R. & J. BECK, Ltd., 68, Cornhill, London, E.C. 


used on a whole-plate at 
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WEST MINSTER:PHOTOGRAPHIC-EXCHANGE:L?2 


L 4, 


Don’t miss this opportunity. We 
have for disposal a dealer's stock 
of Butcher's Abbeydale En- 
largere in quarter and half-plate 
size only, this year’s pattern. Mahog- 

any body, leather bellows, rack focussing, long 
extension, rising front, Russian iron light con- 
tainer, suitable for any illuminant, sj in. 
plano-convex condenser, mounted in brass in 
the quarter-plate size, and 8} in, in the half- 
late size, and fitted with best quality rack 
ocussing portrait objective, with ins diaphragm 
and yellow cap, all complete in case, unused; 
quarter-plate, cost £3 128. 6d., accept 
£2 18e. 6d.3 half-plate, cost £6 10e., 
accept £8 &e.j sent on approval on receipt of 
full deposit. 


Quarter-plate Holborn Reflex, full size 
direct focussing finder, rack focussing, time 
and inst. shutter, 1 to 1-rooth, takes twelve 
plates, R.R. lens, and in new condition; cost 
£4 49., accept £2 17e. 6d. 


No. 4a Folding Kodak, latest model, 
fitted with Goerz Series ii. double 
anaetigmat lens, F/6.8, in Bausch and Lomb 
Auto. shutter, and leather carrying case, with 
lock; positively unsoiled; cost £15 5e., 
accept £11 170. Gd. 


Quarter plate Artex Enlarger by Kodak, 
Ltd., large standard Russian iron body, suit- 
able for any type of illuminant, Cantilever 
system of focussing by archimed an screw, 
leather bellows, sj. in.!'plano-convex condenser, 
rising front, beautifully made of polished wal- 
nut, and brass bound, complete, with rack 


focussing objective, splendid condition; cost 
£6 109., accept £4 108. 

Postcard Size Goerz-Anechutz focal- 
plane camera, very latest model, all outside 
adjustments to shutter from 1-1,000th to $ secs., 
and time exposures,  self-capping blind, 
Goerz Celor lene, F4/8, in focussing flange, 
three double slides, and velvet-lined case, all 
in perfect condition; cost #18 14e., accept 
£12 15e. 

No. 1 Blocknote pocket camera, fitted 
Zeiss Protar iene, time and inst. shutter, 
adjustable speeds, six plate holders in purse, 
also purse for camera and focussing screen; 
cost 488 Te., accept £6 15e. 

Quarter-plate Sanderson De Luxe, latest 
model, fitted Goerz Pantar anastigmat 
lenses in casket, 6, 7, and ọł in. foci, Goerz 
telephoto iene, Goerz-Anechutz focal- 

ane ehutter, s secs. to i1-1,000th, six 
panish mahogany slides, book-form, 

in best leather case; cost over 


complere, 
£33, accept £22 106. 
Quarter-plate Shew'e focal-piane Reo- 


flector, Goerz-Anschutz shutter, Rose 
Homocentric lens, F/s.6, three d.d. slides, 
Mackenzie-Wishart adapter, and twelve enve- 
lopes, complete in stiffened case, with lock 
and key, perfect condition; cost $17 17e., 
accept £10. 

Quarter-plate Nydia pocket camera, by 
Newman and Guardia, takes eight plates, bag 
changing, time and inst. shutter, speeds $ to 
1-rooth, Ross Homocentric lens, F/6.3, and 
leather sling case, condition almost new; cost 
£10 108., accept £7 Te. 


Quarter-plate Zeises Minimum 
Palmos, focal plane, latest model, ~N 
fitted Zeise Unar lens, F/4.7, one 
double slide, eight single slides, com- 
plete, in leather sling case, only used once; 
cost £15 108., accept £11 156. 

Quarter-plate Lizare' twin-lene hand 
camera, full-size finder, focussing by rack, three 
double book-form slides, and pair of Taylor, 
Taylor and Hobeon'e R.R. lenses, one 
fitted to Bauech and Lomb Unicum 
shutter, as new; cost £8 170. 6d., 
only £4 15s. 

Quarter-plate No. 4 Carbine roll film 
camera, latest model, fitted Aldie F/6 
anastigmat No. 2 lens, in Bausch and Lomb 
Unicum shutter, in new condition; cost 
£4 158., accept £3 12s. 6d. 

s by 4 Sanderson De Luxe hand or 
stand camera, fitted Dallmeyer F/6, Series 
II. stigmatic lens, in Unicum shutter, six 
Spanish mahogany book-form slides, film pack 
adapter, and leather case, splendid condition ; 
cost £23 Te. 6d., accept £14 1Te. 6d. 

s by 4 Voigtiander roll-flm camera, latest 
model, double extension, fitted Collinear 
F/6.8 lens, in Koilos shutter, six metal slides, 
and focussing screen, complete in case, as new 
throughout; cost £11 108., accept £8 10e. 

s by 4 latest model Sanderson roli-&im 
camera, fitted Rose 7 in. Homocentric lens, 
F/6.3, in compound shutter; also Busch Bie- 
Telar lens, fitted into same shutter, 14 in. 
focus, plate-attachment, and three slides, all 
in new condition; camera in waterproof case; 
cost £19, accept £11 17e. 6d. 


The above le a small selection from recent purchasee of Second-hand and Shep-eolled Apparatwe. 
Apply fer List, with full partioulars of ever 700 ether hargains, just issued. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue, 240 pages, hundrede of Illustrations. 


Beth pest free. 


Any apparatus aent en approval against full deposit. 
Apparatus supplied upon our renowned syatem of instaiments. Old Apparatus takon in payment for new. 


OUR ONLY AnonEss 119 VICTORIA STREET. SW. Ferros v 


SANDS, HUNTER & CO., 


84 by 6j square-bellows camera, by Marion and Co., four 


model, cost £3 


& S. 


THLEGRAI SY PH 


A Postcard will 
SAVE YOU POUNDS! 


9909«0»0002009002020909809999929990084904090290009000000900»22002900909*2900275 


198. 
} Adams’ Idento, latest model, Zeiss Tessar lens, three 


double slides, all brass bound, very nice condition ..................... § 15 o 

4k by 3% Shew's Xit camera, Busch F/6 lens, N. and G. chang- 6 6 9 9 
ing box for twelve plates, leather case ......................... ees 417 6 

6¢ by 44 Sanderson De Luxe camera, four best book-form 
slides, Zeiss convertible anastigmat lens, VIIA., Goerz Sector 
shutter, leather case, cost over £34 10$. ......eeeeeene Hee 21 0 O 

64 by 4§ focal-plane hand camera, by Sanders and Crowhurst, 
Cooke Series III. lens, thirteen double slides, nice condition ...... 9 to o 

by 4 Zeiss Minimum Palmos, Tessar lens, three double slides, : " 
roll holder for films, leather case, cost over £17 ............. eene I1 O o For Gasli ht Br d 

$ by 4 No. 4 Cartridge Folding Kodak, latest model, leather , oni e, 
ueri spare tex AE UU nae mcd sid dieu EI v uc 3 10 o | 

y 4 Sanderson Regular, up-to-date model, six double plate . 

holders, legthér CidB E T 600 And all kinds of 

5 d Houghton s Bonon Ilex, for twenty-four flat films, 6 
Goerz Syntor lens, very nearly new ................ eese ernannt 5 17 i 

sb by 3ł Postcard Kodak, No. i^ Automat shutter, plate | Postcards and Photos. 
attachment, three double slides, and leather case, cost £6 15s. ... 4 10 0 

sł by 3% Postcard Folding Weno camera, for films, has very 
good E lens, xe monet IU a E AMD CO— dc 212 6 , 

ostcar oldin odak, im nice condition, ; 

ied o eda om t i ERR TN 30 0; SUFFICIENT FOR 300 PRINTS, 

4} by 33 Fallowfield’s Falloroll folding film camera, Cooke 
lens, pa Unicum shutter, M po e d £ 108 OA 4 17 : D F 

i oughton's No. 4 Tudor, Busch lens, one double slide 2 9 

4 by p Shew's Xit camera, Aldis lens II., three slides, and Of all ealers um or Post ree. 
canvas CAU Lu eios ct olowediss yates, Sicdiavendocsstesscuscassenstanapeieienis antes 315 0 

44 by 31 No 3 Folding Pocket Kodak, and leather case, latest ; EY 

2 12 


b 6c . » 
double slides, film ae Eon DE DEN De ae IO 15 o A veritable godsend. — Focus. 
i ry m t i i , . . . 
leather case Mie nen puce 410 o | "One of those time and worry saving devices."— PAofogram. 
6 olding enlarger, ondon Stereoscopic Co., for oil, ; : : i ys 
all broas bonad, Complete, with best objective, cost over £16 n 7 o o | “*Glazeit’ gives a finish and brings out the detail in a 
44 by 3i Houghton's Imperial enlarger, complete with objec- remarkable manner.” — Whitehall Review. 
tive, and in nearly new condition, cost £s 158. sss 312 6 
41 by 33 Voigtlander film and plate camera, six slides, leather 
case, Collinear lens, in Koilos shutter, cost over 410 .......... Lus 700 
4k by 31 Adams’ No 2 Yale, Cooke lens II., bag changing, Specimen Prints and full particulars post free— 
holds twelve plates, cost new £10 10s., a bargain ....................... $5.00 


16 by 12 Lancaster’s best quality brass-bound combination 
Multum in Parvo daylight enlarger, listed new £6 6s., very 


“GLAZEIT,” Ltd 
little used. iioii aces T 315 0 A IT, t e9 
37, BEDFORD 8T., STRAND, LONDON, W.C., Opposi'e the Civil Service Stores, 


(Established for 3o years at 20, Crantoarcn Street.) De pt. C9, Cape H i i I, BI rm i ngham. 
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E now leave the sulphiding methods, and 
have to consider methods where the colours 
are obtained from combinations of potas. 

| ferricyanide with various metals, especially 
uranium, copper, iron, lead, and vanadium. [n all 


these cases we obtain a mixture of ferrocyanide 


of silver with ferrocyanide of the metal used. 
Some of these metallic ferrocyanides are very 
liable to change, especially uranium, and if it 


were not for the beauty of the colours, all the uranium 
toning processes would be absolutely to be condemned. 
“ A short life but a pretty one ’’ may satisfy some, but 
it is poor photography. It is quite true that by coating 
a uranium-toned print with some kind of varnish its 
life may be a little prolonged, but a much better plan 
would be to seal it up hermetically in a glass case and 
keep it in the dark, and then the tones may perhaps last 
as long as several years if it is a good specimen. Of 
course this is a great pity, for undoubtedly uranium 
tones are very fine, of wide range, and very easily 
obtained, but the absolute certainty that they will fade 
ought to banish the process of uranium altogether. 
However, if any reader wants to amuse himself by 
getting these evanescent colours, the best formula I 
know is perhaps that given by Mr. Somerville, who of 
course strongly warns against the process :— 


Uranium nitrate 


REE EE NITORE 20 gr. 
Potas. ferricyanide ........................ 20 ,, 
Glacial acetic acid ........................ I OZ. 
WY ALOR LO E ec ceto ubt ac postre rro 20 ,, 


This bath will only keep in order for a few minutes, 
and the washing after it must be in still—not running 
—water, and not for more than fifteen minutes, or the 
tones will be weakened. The slightest trace of any 
alkaline salt in the washing water will altogether remove 
the toning. 

Turning now to copper ferrocyanide toning, again 
we get some very fine tones, but here we may rely on 
them being fairly permanent if ordinary care be taken. 
I do not think it is possible to get true sepias with 
copper ferrocyanide, but there is a wide range of 
colours, beginning with warm black, then purple-black, 
purple-brown, brown-red, and bright red. With some 
of the formule there is a slight pink staining of the 
high-lights, not unpleasant, but not always desirable. 
Mr. Ferguson's original formula contained a certain 
amount of potas. citrate, which it has been found desir- 
able to increase to prevent this staining. I give below 
formulz suggested by Sedlaczek, who says that in each 
case the proportion of copper sulphate to potas. ferri- 
cyanide should be as four to three. In mixing the 
baths, the organic salts should be first added to the 
copper sulphate in solution, and the ferricyanide added 
last, slowly, and stirring all the time. None of the 
baths keep well, and should be made up as required. 
The range of colours is the same with all the baths, 


Toning Bromide Prints. 


By J. H. TAYLOR. 


PART III.-FERRICYANIDE 
TONING. 
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though with some peculiarities, which will be noted :— 
(1) Purple-Black to Red-Broson. 


Potas. citrate, ro per cent. sol....... ISO minims. 
Copper sulphate, ro per cent. ....... 24 455 
Potas. ferricy., 1o per cent ............ I8 ,, 
Ammonia alum, sat. sol. .............. 60 ,, 
Water iuo etos ends been oes I OZ. 


Toning may be stopped at any stage from warm black 
to red, and there is hardly any staining. 
(2) Brick-Red Tones. 


Potas. citrate, 10 per cent. ............ 75 minims. 


Copper sulphate, ro per cent. ......... 24. 54 
Potas. ferricy. 1o per cent. ........... IS ,; 
Ammonium carbonate, 10 per cent... 6 ,, 
Water beore Sens ote e dn dus ipsc Pieds I OZ 


This bath is really only suitable for the final brick- 
red tones, for in the earlier stages it shows very marked 
double tones, and it is not until the toning has been 
carried to the full extent that the colours are at all pure. 


(3) Coppery-Red Tones. 


Ammonium oxalate, 10 per cent. ..... 120 minims 
Copper sulphate, 10 per cent. ......... 24 45 
Potas. ferricy., 10 per cent. ........... 18 ,, 
Oxalic acid, sat. sol. .................... 6 ,, 
Mater od esos aeons I OZ. 


With this bath also, the full toning is the best to get 
pure colours. 


(4) Purple-Brown and Brown-Red Tones. 


Potas. oxalate, 10 per cent. .......... 120 minims. 
Copper sulphate, 10 per cent. ......... 24 5s 
Potas. ferricy., 10 per cent. .......... 18 43 
Acetic acid, 10 per cent. ............... 6 5, 
Ammonia alum, 10 per cent. ......... 60 ,, 
brc rp I OZ. 


This is by far the best of all the copper ferrocyanide 
baths. Half a minute in this bath imparts a beautiful 
warm black tone, which, with longer time, gives place 
to purple-black, then purple-brown, brown-red, and 
finally Bartolozzi red of a very pure tint, and with no 
staining of the high-lights worth mentioning. With 
glossy bromide papers, the effects are almost indistin- 
guishable from P.O.P., and there is every reason to 
believe the results are permanent. A thorough wash- 
ing, when the desired tone is reached, is all that is re- 
quired. I can confidently recommend this bath as one 
of the best all-round toning baths for bromide paper, 
and, moreover, I have found that it acts quite well with 
many of the gaslight papers. 

As already stated, I have never seen any advantage 
in the application of sodium sulphide to a print toned in 
copper ferrocyanide, as better browns can be obtained in 
other ways. 
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Blue and. Green Tones. 


I do not propose to treat at any length of the methods 
of obtaining blue and green tones, as they are only of 
very ocasional use. Practically all the blues and greens 
are due to some preparation of iron, and the blues are 
generally fairly permanent, provided that no alkaline 
solution reaches them. One of the best blues is got by 
first bleaching in the following bath :— 


Potas. ferricyanide ...................... 24 gr. 
Potas. oxalate 1: oonatesise ie cud 24 5 
WY Aten rd CT I OZ. 


Then, after good washing to remove all stains, im- 
merse in :— 


Ammonia iron alum 


aed ate oto ian detentus 12 gr. 
Potas. bromide ........................... 6 ,, 
Hydrochloric acid ....................... 2 minims. 
Ma BE use eua A EA T PHP I OZ. 


Any yellowness in the high-lights may be removed 
by a 4 per cent. solution of hydrochloric acid, and it may 
generaly be prevented altogether by the addition of 
a little common alum to the iron bath itself. The 
beautiful blue tones given by this method may be 
changed to a fine red-violet by a very dilute alkaline 
bath, such as one minim ammonia in half a pint of 
water. The fact that such an extremely weak alkaline 
solution changes the colour might suggest imperma- 
nence, but if all the alkali is removed by thorough wash- 
ing, there need be no fear on this score. 

Another good single solution for blue tones is the 
following, which should be mixed in the order given :— 


Ammonio-citrate of iron 
Potas. ferricyanide 
Nitric acid ilu need ae eem Leda d 
Water, to half a pint. 


IO jy 


ee» *9992252«08 v" 2292902062929222092209 


If, in this bath, hydrochloric acid be used instead of 
nitric, we get a somewhat greenish tint of blue. Or if, 
using the formula as given, we only allow the bath to 
act for a few seconds till a very slight blue tint appears, 
then wash slightly and put in a solution of chromic 
acid, 5 gr. to 1 oz., for a considerable time, a very 
good sage-green is obtained which suits many subjects. 

Some practice is, however, needed to know how far to 
carry the first bath. 

, It will be noticed that the green tones so far men- 
tioned are mostly obtained in an indirect manner from 
blues, and we owe to Mr. Somerville a still better wav 
of obtaining greens, also indirectly. His formula is 
as follows :— 


Vanadium chloride 


ETERNI seen es 2 gr. 
Ferric chloride ........................... Io 
Ferric oxalate ........................... I ww 
Potas. ferricyanide ...................... EN 
Oxalic acid, sat. sol. ................... I20 minims. 
NY AGE teen cata es qu Ouen iesu iesu Ed 4 Oz. 


The method of mixing is important: first add the 
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ferric chloride and oxalate to the oxalic acid solution, 
and make up to 2 ounces with water; then add slowly, 
with stirring, the ferricyanide separately dissolved in 
2 ounces of water; finally add the vanadium chloride 
dissolved in 20 drops of strong hydrochloric acid. 

The author in a recent article in the Photographic 
Monthly says that the amount of vanadium is imma- 
terial, provided there is enough, and he insists on the 
importance of not keeping it as a stock solution, which 
soon deteriorates, but only dissolving it in the hydro- 
chloric acid just before use, and adding it last to the 
other constituents of the bath. (In the article alluded 
to, the amount of oxalic acid, sat. sol, is given as 
'" r2 ounces," but I imagine this is a misprint for 
120 minims, as given in Mr. Somerville's book; at any 
rate, the formula as given above, which is taken from 
his book, acts very well. The toning in this bath 
should continue for not less than three minutes, and 
longer if needed, till the high-lights become slaty-blue. 
The print is then washed in water till the blue tint is 
discharged, and a pure green remains as seen by day- 
light. The washing to discharge the blue tint can be 
shortened by a 5 per cent. solution of potas. citrate. 
The green obtained is very easily destroyed by any 
alkali, and prints should be mounted with a paste which 
Is neutral or slightly acid. 

A very useful olive-green can be got by putting the 
vanadium-toned print directly into :— 


Zinc" Sil Pate yi, odo tb ERE Ts aie S gr. 
Oxalié: acid iente ora Fu toU pU Prae buts E. 49 
Water MT I OZ. 


It will be noticed that nothing has been said about 
baths containing lead; this has been purposely omitted 
because all the lead solutions are unsatisfactory, and 
the tones obtained by them cannot be relied on for per- 
manence. The use of Schlippe's salt has also been pur- 
posely omitted for the same reasons. 

A great variety of tones can be obtained by first 
bleaching with mercuric chloride solution, and following 
this with various other baths; for instance, hypo r in 
100, or even I in 1,000, gives fine grey-blacks, while a 
I per cent. solution of acid sulphite of soda gives a 
beautiful purple-black. A dilute ammonia bath or 
fuming with strong ammonia gives good browns after 
the mercury bath, but none of these methods can be 
recommended, as the tones are often extremely fugitive, 
in spite of every care in washing. 

It cannot be denied that many of the processes 
described are very troublesome, but the results are cer- 
tainly well worth the trouble. We can hardly hope at 
present for anything in the nature of self-toning bromide 
papers. New methods are proposed from time to 
time, and lauded for the beauty of their tones, but one 
may venture to hope that the desire for newer and more 
certain methods will not lead, as it has done in the past, 
to the neglect of what ought to be regarded as the most 
essential thing of all—that is, the permanence of the 
results. 


—— e 


Perken, Son, and Co.'s Catalogues.—From Messrs. Perken, 
Son, and Co., Ltd., of 99, Hatton Garden, Holborn Viaduct, 
we have received copies of their catalogues, the one dealing with 
optical lanterns, cinematographs and accessories, and the other 
entitled “ Enlarging by Artificial Light." There are to be found 
descriptions of all kinds of projection lanterns manufactured by 
the firm, including lanterns for socials, lecturing, and scientific 
purposes—lighted by gas, oil, or oxy-hydrogen, or electric arc 
lamps. Different screens for use with the lantern are cata- 


logued, and a list of new subjects of which lantern slides are 
procurable is given. The other little booklet is more than a 
mere catalogue, in that methods of enlarging are explained, tips 
for finding exposure given, while enlarging lanterns and easels 
for holding the paper are described and priced. In fact, the 
prospective enlarger may find out nearly all he will require to 
know in beginning this fascinating and in these days almost 
necessary branch of work, without consulting any other volume. 
Copies of these little books will be sent post free on application. 
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DENKO 


Dekko is a paper which puts at your disposal 
the rapidity of production of the bromide papers, 
but dispenses with the dark-room in which the 
latter must be handled and developed. 


You print Dekko by Gaslight, Incandescent Gas 
or Electric Light, Magnesium or Daylight, and 
can develop it quite safely in Gaslight or 
Subdued Daylight. 


Go Ee] [E] [E] 


The three grades— Glossy, Matte and Velvet— give 

Tr y also you every useful variety of surface. Velvet 

Dekko Dekko is the last word in gaslight papers, giving 

Postcards rich, luminous shadows and splendid gradation. 
Stands quite by itself. 


SPECIMEN PRINTS AT ALL DEALERS. 


KODAK, Ltd., 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


Branches: 96, Bold Street, LIVERPOOL ; 72-74, Buchanan Street, GLASGOW ; 
59, Brompton Road, S.W.; 60, Cheapside, E.C.; 115, Oxford Street, W. ; 
171-173, Regent Street, W.; and 40, Strand, London, W.C. 

PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


BRITISH MADE BY 
BRITISH WORKMEN. 


STICKPHAST 


Chemically 
Non- Acid. 


I2-oz. $-Gallon | 
Bottle Jar | 
I/- 6/- 
4-0oz. I-Gallon 
Bottle Jar | 
64. IO/- ! 


A Pure White semi-solid Photo-Mountant containing a minimum | 

of water. Perfectly smooth and even in texture. Does not cockle ' 

the print Manufactured and quality guaranteed by the Proprietor 
of the Celebrated 


Stickphast Office and Library Paste. 


Of all Photographic Material Dealers and Chemists. 
Wholesale only of The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., 50, Leadenhall St., E.C. 


HYDROQUINONE 


PYROCATECHIN 


and all other 


PHOTO 
CHEMICALS 


N Resublim® ; 
Obtainable through all dealers, or in "V and improved Proce) 
wholesale quantities from 


EMERCK 


| 
y 

DAR A STA DT. GERMAN ! 
. IANORATORIES rounDto uu | 

s | p 
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| N M E 
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n 
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16, JEWRY STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 
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PASSING COMMENTS. 


“ I have just received Voigtlànder's new catalogue, which 
I am sure every photographer will delight in possessing. 
It deals in a most comprehensive way with all matters of 
interest to the photographer, both pictorially and otherwise. 
Particular mention must be made of an article by Dr. H. 
Harting on ‘The Judicious Selection of Photographic 
Lenses and Cameras,’ which offers invaluable advice. In 
addition to many other excellent features the pages through- 
out are profusely illustrated with a number of most interest- 


ing snapshots that must convince the most sceptical as to 


the value of this firm’s well-known lenses. The catalogue 
will be forwarded free on application to Mr. F. G. Phillips, 
12, Charterhouse Street, Holborn Circus, E.C."—Tatler. 


** Voigtlander and Sohn, of 12, Charterhouse Street, E.C., 
have sent us a copy of their latest price-list, a beautifully 
printed and illustrated work of 130 pages. The first half is 


; confined to ‘ Hints on Lenses,’ by Dr. Hans Harting, 


F.R.P.S. Here will be found some useful hints not only as 
to the particular lenses, but also for general work, the sub- 
jects dealt with being depth of focus, aperture, colour filters, 
telephotography, etc.’’—British Journal of Photography. 


“ The illustrated booklet issued by Messrs. Voigtlander, 
the old-established opticians, of Holborn Circus, is of par- 
ticular interest to photographers, whether amateur or pro- 
fessional. It deals with all classes of work, either within 
doors or without, and in both branches is quite up to date. 
Our own experience of the Voigtlinder productions, not 
always without difficulties of light and weather, has always 
been highly satisfactory.”—Sporting and Dramatic News. 


“ The production of catalogues has become quite a fine 
art; in binding, in illustration, in letterpress, many of them 
surpass the selling book for which the public pays its price. 
Amongst the best of such productions Messrs. Voigtlander, 
of 12, Charterhouse Street, Holborn Circus, London, E.C., 
must claim a premier place. Here is a full catalogue of 
photographic cameras and lenses running to sixty pages, 
printed on fine paper, and bound in attractive brown boards, 
with green lettering in most excellent taste. Each page of 
letterpress is surrounded by a pictorial border printed in pink 
ink, while the illustrations are not confined to the ordinary 
blocks of cameras and lenses, but first-rate pictures, taken 
with Voigtländer goods, are given, some of which are of a 
high order of merit. Dr. Hans Harting, F.R.P.S., con- 
tributes an excellent article, entitled * Hints on Lenses,’ 
which should prove useful and illuminating to those who 
have the difficult task of selecting a lens to suit the par- 
ticular class of work which they wish to do. This catalogue 
is distinguished from its predecessors by a large number of 
innovations. The Heliar, Dynar, and Oxyn series of lenses 
have attained a wide popularity since the previous issue, and 
light-filters of approved design are fully described. Much 
attention is given to the New Metal and Reflex cameras, 
and to the description of the complete outfits which the firm 
are now prepared to supply. It should be noted that the sole 
agent in Great Britain and the Colonies is F. G. Phillips, 
to whom, as above, application should be made for this 
catalogue, which we strongly advise our readers to apply for, 
as it is unique of its kind, and not only a guide to lens and 
camera purchasers, but well worth possessing for its excellent 
illustrations and its article on the use of the lens."—4Amateur 
Photographer. 


Will be sent free to readers of “The Amateur Photographer.” 
APPLY— 


F. G. PHILLIPS, 12, Charterhouse Street, 
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T the present moment many new or modified forms of 
anastigmat are being offered, and this with quite special 
pleading as regards individual points or features of merit, but 
the would-be purchaser may be quite at a loss to know whether such 
lenses possess general or all-round merits, or whether it may be 
worth while to discard old servants for new; indeed, the recent 
dictum of Dr. Evershed that a good second-hand rapid rectilinear 
is to be preferred to a cheap anastigmat comes opportunely, but 
rather too late to be of service to any who may have cast aside good 
and serviceable symmetricals and rectilinears for cheap anastigmats 
that may be quite unsatisfac- 
tory for general or all-round 


work, although excellent as 
regards certain specified 
qualities. 


Messrs. Staley's new anas- 
tignat, one of which is now 
before us for review, does not 
belong to the cheap and un- 
satisfactory class having 
merely one or two  pro- 
nouncedly good qualities, 
balanced by so many defects 
as to make the total sum a 
minus quantity in relation to 
a good symmetrical or 
rectilinear, but Messrs. 
Staley's new anastigmat is an 
instrument of wide or general 
merit, and is in all respects 
at least equal to the best 
symmetricals or  rectilinears, 
while in most respects the 
Staley anastigmat is greatly . 
superior. Hence the photographer who casts aside his symmetrical 
or rectilinear for the new lens will advantage in many ways, and 
will not be at a disadvantage in any one respect. This perhaps 
is the highest praise that can be accorded to any anastigmat 
wbatever. 

The lens sent for notice is one of seven inches focal length, and 
is specially suited for half-plate size, but with a small stop it will 
cover a much larger size, or serve as a wide-angle lens on a larger 

late. It is, however, primarily a half-plate lens, and as such it 
is to be chiefly judged. 


Covering and Definition.—The definition all over the field with 
full aperture of F/6.8 is minute and faultless, astigmatism being 
so nearly corrected and the field being so flat that from the photo- 
graphic point of view nothing further can be desired by the most 
fastidious. Our examination showed that the shift or focussing 
movement required to focus first radial lines and their tangential 
lines in the extreme corners of the plate was one-fiftieth of an inch— 
a negligible amount. Good symmetricals or rectilinears of similar 
focal length will, under like conditions, generally require a focussing 
movement of three-quarters of an inch, hence sharpness in the 
corners of the field 1s hopelessly impossible with such lenses used 
at full aperture, and apart from this the standard of central sharp- 
ness is lower in the case of the rectilinear. 
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Purity of Lighting.—As the combinations are cemented, and the 
only air gap is the central air gap, the purity of illumination is 
similar to that of a good symmetrical; this being true whether the 
lens is used as a doublet or as a single lens. Hence it is that the 
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Scarborough and District Photographic Society.—A change has 
taken place in the secretaryship of the above society, and all 
communications should in future be addressed to Mr. B. A. 
Kenny, 30, Aberdeen Walk, Scarborough. 
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new lens will not play the photographer false when he deals with 
difficult subjects which involve a glare of light shining into the lens. 


Stabilit y.—A well-made cemented anastigmat has the advantage 
of stability, the optical part of each single combination being a 
compact whole, not readily put out of adjustment. Therefore one 
purchasing such a lens may reasonably expect it to last a lifetime, 
instead of soon becoming decentred and useless. Further, Messrs. 
Staley's “ Nulli Secundus" Euryplan is mounted in a well made 
and rigid brass setting, a substantial advantage, as aluminium 
mountings are more liable to injury, especially when highly 
complex, by reason of the undue separation of the elements of the 
optical systems. 

In short, the “ Nulli Secundus" Euryplan is an anastigmat 
doublet of the best quality and type, and those workers who dis- 
card the old symmetricals for it will have no reason to wish for 
the old friend back again. 

As regards price, the F/6.8 “ Nulli Secundus" Euryplan is re- 
markably low in price when the high quality is considered, 
434 inch for quarter-plate costing 70s.; 5% inch for $ by 4 size 
costing 75s. ; 6 inch for 5% by 314 costing 85s. ; 7 inch for 7 by 5 
costing 1oos.; while 8% inch and 974 inch, suitable for whole-plate 
or a little over, cost 130s. and 165s. respectively. Until the end 
of December, however, Messrs. Staley (19, Thavies Inn, Holborn 
Circus, London) will supply the new lens at half price, in order 
to introduce it well on the market, and what is more, they allow a 
week’s trial. Thus, before finally committing himself to purchase, 
the photographer may satisfy himself that he really has a high- 
class and satisfactory anastigmat doublet, each combination of 
which is a compact whole. With the lens forwarded to us to 
examine Messrs. Staley sent the “Kew” certificate, No. 2101, 
N.P.L. 3026, which surprised us chiefly by the incredible care- 
lessness which it displavs, certainly as regards reporting, and, pre- 
sumably, also as regards the examination; indeed, we are sorry to 
have to believe that Professor R. T. Glazebrook, the Director 
of the National Physical Laboratory, could possibly sign such a 
document; at any rate the certificate bears what appears to be his 
signature. It is quite true that the certificate, for which we believe 
the charge is only a few shillings, covers such a number of 
measurements and determinations that a private expert might have 
to charge fifty guineas for a similar range of work, but this is no 
excuse for carelessness, as the public pays the balance. The back 
focus is given as 6.54 inches, and the metric equivalent of this 
is given as 6.60 centimetres. Possibly it may be pleaded that this 
is a clerical slip, but this is no excuse; Professor Glazebiook 
should not have signed until he had satisfied himself that there 
was no clerical slip, and considering the national importance of “Kew” 
certificates in relation to nautical and other instruments, upon 
which the safety of our shipping depends, there certainly ought to 
be an adequate enquiry into the matter. Again, the first state nent 
as to angular field is valueless and iilegible by reason of two type- 
written figures being superimposed. The reading may be 31° 4' 
or 219 4', and this is not the only instance of two type-written 
characters being superimposed. 

Further, the graphic representation of anastigmatism does not 
correspond to the tabulated figures; the graphic representation 
showing an anastigmatic difference at one end of the plate diagonal, 
at variance with that shown at the other end. It would be inter- 
esting to have Professor Glazebook's explanation of this. 

It is not our place to reproduce the substance of the Kew 
examination, but rather to ourselves report on the merits of the 
lens, but apart from technical slips and carelessness, the Kew 
certificate shows that the lens examined is an excellent instrument. 


- 


Caterham Institute Camera Club.—The fourth annual exhibi- 
tion will be held on Nov. 27, entries closing Nov. 20. Particu- 
lars may be obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. J. C. 
Scrivener, Mistleigh, Caterham Valley. 
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NOTIONS OF 


Telephotography appears likely to soon develop into that 
practical usefulness which Mr. Shelford Bidwell predicted 
for it in a half-hearted kind of way twenty-six years ago, at 
the time when he originated the method and the name, 
Herr Korn having now set up his apparatus, as constructed by 
M. Charpentier, of Paris, at the London offices of the Daily 
Mirror, and a series of experiments for determining the prac- 
tical value of telephotography are in progress. The real 
question is threefold, and involves speed, quality and cost. 
If satisfactory results can be transmitted at a moderate cost, 
under conditions of speed which allow a gain of time to the 
newspaper employing telephotography, Mr. Shelford Bid- 
wells method, as elaborated by Herr Korn, will take a 
definite place, and fill a public demand. 

Unfortunately, telephotography has suffered by somewhat 
unconvincing tests ; unsuitable photographs having been trans- 
mitted instead of rigid test subjects. Clearly the test subject 
should, in every case, be a photograph taken only a few 
seconds before transmission : not that there is the faintest sus- 
picion of unfairness in the actual tests that have been made, 
but it is only by the publication of results which could not 
possibly have reached the destination otherwise than by wire 
that the value of telephotography will be fully demonstrated 
to the world at large. Further, it must be just as easy to 
demonstrate under these rigid test conditions as in any other 
way. For example, we should like to see a teleph»tograph 
of an incident occurring at Berlin, publicly exhibited in 
London half an hour after the event, and published in tbe daily 
newspapers before any copy could possibly arrive by train. 
If then the telephotograph so published should compare 
tolerably with the direct print arriving afterwards by train, 
we may look on the telegraphic transmission of photographs 


Sulphiding the Bleached Image on Paper. 

As readers of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER are well aware, 
silver prints are now sometimes toned by first bleaching the 
image, as, for example, by means of mercuric chloride, or a 
chromic mixture, and then sulphiding the bleached image. Mr. 
H. E. Smith, in the Journal of the Royal Photographic Society, 
advocates the use of ammonium thiomolybdate as a sulphurising 
agent, one grain of the crystallised salt being dissolved in two 
ounces (875 grains) of water, and a small quantity of ''am- 
monium hydrate” is added: ten minims, or drops, to the above 
quantity. A provisional patent claim is mentioned as covering 
the process, and it is said that a fine sepia brown tone results. 
If the solution is kept more than a day or so, sulphuretted 
hydrogen may be liberated; hence it is recommended that the 
solution should be prepared as required. 


Lantern Lights. Preparing Oxygen. 

Now that the lantern season is almost at hand, it may be 
worth while to remember that, in spite of the introduction of the 
arc light for lantern work, and the occasional usefulness of 
acetylene and of incandescent gas light or incandescent spirit 
light, the old-fashioned lime-light is still well to the front, and 
as regards the economics of lime-light a main question is how 
shall the oxygen be prepared or obtained? It is undeniable that 
all methods of preparing or handling oxygen involve some risk 
to the careless worker, while in the case of the use of the com- 
pressed gas in iron bottles the element of safety is largely outside 
the personal control of the lantern worker, as he depends so 
largely on the care exercised by the vendors of the compressed 
gas. For this reason many prefer to prepare their own oxygen, 
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as having developed to the practically useful stage. On p. 535 
of the Proceedings of the Royal Institution for March 11, 
1881, is to be found the first example of an outline sent 
by telephotography. The originator of the method, in refer- 
ring to the scope for indefinite development, says: “ But the 
instrument is in its earliest stage of infancy. It is at present 
hardly a single month old, and I regret to say that since its 
birth it has been shamefully neglected, circumstances having 
prevented me from giving it even the ordinary care and 
attention which all young creatures ought to receive. Never- 
theless, I cannot but think that it is capable of indefinite 
development: and should there ever be a demand for tele- 
photography, it may in time turn out to be a useful member 
of society." According to the Daily Mirror, Herr Korn 
suggests the term photo-telegraphy in place of Bidwell's term 
telephotography. 

Those who are interested in the subject of ed aura Se ae 
(or photo-telegraphy, as Herr Korn now proposes to call it) 
should turn to THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER of July 109, 
1901 (p. 45) for a large number of references to sources of 
information, and on p. 437 of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
for May 14, 1907, there will be found a short summary of our 
present state of knowledge on the subject. 

The transit of Mercury, which is to happen on the 14th 
instant, may, in spite of that haze which characterises 
November, afford photographic opportunities in some parts 
of this and other countries. From a photographic point of 
view, the interest will centre largely on the possibility of 
securing photographs of the faint appearance of the planet 
as a dark object against some brilliant portion of the solar 
corona before or after actual contact. For notes as to this 
matter, see the English Mechanic, November 1, 1907, p. 283. 


and in this process there are two chief elements of danger. The 
tumultuous or almost explosive evolution of the gas which takes 
place when a mixture of potassium chlorate and manganese 
dioxide is heated, may lead to disaster by the carrying forward 
of solid matter and stoppage of pipes, and again, the accidental 
mingling of combustible matter with the chlorate may cause 
an explosion in the retort ; indeed, cases have occurred in which 
powdered coke has been used instead of manganese dioxide. Two 
precautions obviate both these dangers. First, the oxygen 
mixture should contain from one-third to half its weight of clean 
fine sand, such as the so-called silver sand sold at the oil-shops; 
this addition ensuring the gradual and steady evolution of the 
gas. In the second place a small quantity of the mixture, say a 
teaspoonful, should be heated in the iron retort as a preliminary 
trial, the retort being unstoppered, or open at the neck. If the 
mixture contains a combustible, or if any combustible substance 
is contained in the retort, this test will reveal the fact by a 
slight and harmless deflagration. Naturally the operator should 
not place his eye to the neck of the retort to see if deflagration 
takes place. 


Loss of Light in Lenses. 

This subject is treated of at very considerable length in Photo- 
graphische Industrie by Dr. Paul Kruss, and he has estimated the 
internal losses due to absorption and reflection in the case of large 
numbers of modern lenses of the anastigmat class. "The loss for 
axial bundles varied from 19 to 33 per cent., the loss in cemented 
doublets ranging from r9 to 22 per cent., and that in uncemented 
doublets, or doublets with more than one air-gap, ranged from 22 
to 33 per cent. 
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“FOR HAND-CAMERA WORK 


At this Season of the Year 


THE NEW PLATE— 


The Royal Standard 
Orthochromatic Plate 


offers great advantages by its orthochromatic 
properties, taken in conjunction with its rapidity, 
and for outdoor work generally as well as for 
studio and interior photography it is eminently 
suitable.” —Quoted from Photography. 


Other Brands: Rapid, Extra Rapid, 
Special Extra Rapid, X? | 


and Lantern. 


Try also Royal Standard P.O.P. 


CADETTENEAU, AHAL 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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Unequalled 


for 
Definition 

and 
Coveriuq 


“CELOR,” f/ 4.8. Best for Winter and -—À 


Photography. 


ü SYNTODPR," {/ 6. 3. An excellent Lens of mode z- ate 


price. 


à D AGOR,” f/ 6.8 , The Perfect Universal Lens. 


THREE LENSES IN ONE. 


Each Goerz “ Dagor” supplies— ] 
i, A RAPID LENS for general purposes, working at full aperture c^ ith 
extreme sharpness to the edges of the plate for which it is construc t € 
>, A WIDE ANGLE LENS, sharply covering a much larger plate w7 nen 
smaller apertures are employed. 
3. A LONG-FOCUS LENS for distant objects when the back comb $ na- 
tion alone is used. 


Remember! When obtaining a Goerz Lens you are not experimenting with x ® 
productions, but purchasing a well-tried and time-proven lens, acknowled £2 
as excellent even by competing firms. 


ecw 
ed 


LIST 17 ON APPLICATION TO 


C. P. GOERZ, 1 to 6, Holborn Circus, London, E.C- 5 


The Sterecscopic Co., 106 and 108, Regent Street, W.; J. F. Shew & Oo., 
88, Newman Street, W.; J. T. Chapman, Albert uare, Manchester; 
Watson & Oo., 84, High Street, Sheffield. And all Dealers. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


Po 
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EXHIBITION OF PORTRAITURE BY ARTIFICIAL LIGHT at 24, Wellington Street. 


A COLLECTION of portraits taken exclusively by some form of 
artificial light is being held during the current month at 24, 
Wellington Street. The first impression which one receives from 
a glance at the exhibits is that the science of artificial lighting 
has been so improved of late years that the results of the artificial 
and the daylight exposures are almost indistinguishable. Of 
course retouching has been conceded to these examples of the 
artificial system, and so the results are eminently comparable with 
the results from daylight negatives. 

The finest results in the room are no doubt those of Herr 
Dührkoop, of Hamburg, who here, as elsewhere, is extremely fine 
in his portraiture. Fine results are shown by the Polytechnic 


School, by John Moffat, of Edinburgh; theatrical portraits by 
Ellis and Walery, and certainly some fine work by Turner and 
Drinkwater, of Hull, deserves mention. 

Amongst the systems which have been used in the production of 
these portraits may be mentioned the Cowper-Hewitt mercury 
vapour lamp, Boardman arc lamp, Westminster enclosed arc lamp, 
the Jupiter electric lamp, and the Schroeder flashlight apparatus. 

This exhibition should prove extremely interesting to those who 
are engaged in the work of portraiture exhibitions in London and 
big towns where the winter light is so bad, and who think of 
having recourse to artficial light, as they will here see the results 
of the different systems in capable hands. 


—— 


WATFORD CAMERA CLUB EXHIBITION. 


N the last two days of last month the Watford Camera Club 

held their fifth annual exhibition, when the average quality 
of the work in the members’ classes constituted a gratifying surprise 
to those visitors who were unacquainted with the progress which 
this society has made, possessing amongst its members such suc- 
cessful workers as W. J. Edmonds, A. W. Hodgins, P. W. Morris, 
W. A. Andrews, W. J. James, E. A. Seyd, E. H. Jackson, the 
late secretary, and Mr. W. R. Gunton, the present secretary. To 
these gentlemen chiefly fell the awards in the members’ classes, 
and the whole arrangements reflected great credit on all who took 


part in them, hon. secretary and his colleagues and ad generally. 

Conspicuous in the open classes were Mr. C. H. Dannatt, who, 
to the best of our recollection, is a comparatively new exhibitor, 
and one from whom we shall in future expect much; also one must 
mention Messrs. C. H. Hewitt, Essemhigh Corke, Victor E. 
Morris, and Miss Kate Smith. The awards were made by Mr. A. 
Horsley Hinton, but as there were fourteen or fifteen classes, and 
the exhibition was held just too late for a report to appear last 
week, we trust no one will be disappointed if, on account of pres- 
sure on our space, we omit the full list of awards. 


$49———————— 


THE " SOHO" STEREOSCOPIC REFLEX 
CAMERA. 


N our recent notice of Messrs. Marion's newest camera, of which 
we now give an illustration, we gave the price as £14 1os., but 
this includes the fitting of 
the paired lenses, but does 
not include the lenses them- 
selves, these being chosen by 
the purchaser. An impor. 
tant point about this most 
beautifully constructed in- 
strument is that whilst it is 
normally a stereoscopic 
camera, it can be equally 
well used with a single lens, 
the special removable 
screens and divisions per- 
mitting of the use of a pair 
of lenses being so con- 
structed as to work with the 
movement of the mirror, 
while it can be removed in 
a moment when desired. 
The descriptive booklet 
which describes this stereo- 
scopic reflex camera, is a 
charming little production, 
and will be sent on applica- 
tion to Marion and Co., Ltd., 22 and 23, Soho Square, London, W. 

The same firm’s general catalogue of photographic apparatus and 
materials is a valuable book of reference, comprehensive without 
being too diffuse. Prices and brief useful description of practically 
everything one wants will be found therein, whilst unnecessary items 
are excluded. Thus Marion and Co., one of the oldest firms in the 
photographic trade, and second to none in repute, maintains its 
position in the forefront of photographic industry, despite the change 
of fashion and public needs. 


————————— 


Emery's Apek Self-Toning P.O.P. Christmas Postcards.— 
Wilfred Emery, Ltd., of Cricklewood, N.W., send us a sample of 
their self-toning P.O.P. Christmas postcards. These cards have 
suitable greetings, and are obtainable in P.O.P., gaslight, and 
bromide, and no extra charge, over and above the ordinary price, is 
made for the Christmas designs. The price is 7d. a dozen, post 
free, and there are two surfaces in each brand—glossy and rough. 
The P.O.P. postcards need only printing and fixing. They require 
printing a little deeper than the ordinary P.O.P. The hypo solu- 
tion should be 4 oz. to the pint. | Washing before fixing is not 
necessary, but it should be noted that quite a different range of 
tones are produced, if the washing be carried out. Our readers 
will do well to give these Christmas postcards a trial. 


Benetfink’s Competition Awards.—Messrs. Benetfink and Co.'s 
competition was judged on October 3o by the Editor of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, the prize-winners being as follows: — 
Open Class: ist (£7), E. T. Holding; 2nd (£5), Ward Muir; 3rd 
(£3), I. Ayton Symington. Prizes of £1 each being awarded to 
F. H. Cliffe, S. G. Kimber, G. A. Fowkes, W. G. Appleby, 
A. R. F. Evershed, David Orr, and W. A. Geale. Beginners’ 
Class: ist (45), Neville Aveling; 2nd (44), Douglas McRae; 3rd 
(43) J. Burgess; 4th (Z2), A. J. Wilson. Eleven prizes of 20s. 
each were awarded to H. Johnston, Nurse F. C. Davis, S. D. Colling- 
wood, S. Saunders, R. Romanis, P. R. Shannon, A. P. Cook, 
S. Glennie, Will Bannister, Oliver Goldsmith, Herbert Brigden. 
Eleven prizes of 10s. each were awarded to Harold Wright, 
H. A. Smyth, C. Whatley, P. F. Wilkinson, J. Beaumont, W. G. 
Gould, Capt. W. F. Stanley, J. E. Smales, Fred Smith, H. 
Symonds, and A. T. Marriott. Through the kindness of the 
directors of Benetfink and Co., Ltd., we shall have the pleasure of 
reproducing some of the winning prints in THE A. P. for 
November 19. 


T. Illingworth's Christmas Sensitised Postcards.—At Messrs. 
Thomas Illingworth and Co.'s, Ltd., of Willesden Junction, Lon- 
don, N.W., all grades of the Illingworth papers can now be 
obtained in 1s. packets of twelve cards bearing appropriate 
mottoes on the address side. These mottoes and designs are 
suitable and well arranged, and make the card a very appro- 
priate greeting one for the season. Such seasonable devices as 
the Christmas stocking, Christmas bells, holly, misletoe, the 
Christmas pudding are woven into little pictures with the 
mottoes to match. Our readers will find this set of Christmas 
postcards just what they need. 


Griffin’s Whirler for Auto- 
chrome Work.—Messrs. J. J. 
Griffin, of Kingsway, London, 
W.C., have with commendable 
promptitude placed upon the 
market a cheap and reliable 
whirler for Autochrome workers. 
Whereas a good whirler has 
hitherto cost as much say as 
10s., Messrs. Griffin are selling 
this at 3s. It is equally satis- 
factory for half-plate and quar- 
ter-plate, and it can be obtained 
with interchangeable clips for 
taking either quarter-plate or 
half-plate at 3s. 6d. This whirler 
should prove a serviceable 
washer in an emergency, and a 
drier for ordinary negatives, for 
it should dry an ordinary plate 
in from five to seven minutes. 
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FALLOWFIELD'S CHRISTMAS AND NEW 
YEAR MOUNTS. 


ESSRS. FALLOWFIELD, of 146, Charing Cross Road, in- 
form us that their stock of new patterns for Christmas and 


New Year mounts are 
g now ready. There are 

Pa A . 
t some very delightful 


novelties in the way of de- 
signs and colourings to be 
found amongst them. 
Special attention is drawn 
to the novel and original 
designs of cards 101-105, 
which are supplied with 
small coloured pictures on 
the cover, and a parch- 
ment slip inside, which 
" =, may be used for mounting 
i a photograph or for 

9 printed mottoes with name 
and address. 

We particularly notice 
some quiet and delightful cards in various shades of green, with 
restful spaces and well executed mottoes, also some turnover brown 
mounts, tied with brown ribbon, with a simple printed motto, 
‘“ Greeting," suitable for any season. There are several very 
charming varieties in the brown series of cards. After looking over 
this series of Christmas cards one is led to hope that the public 
taste, as evidenced here, is improving, and that quiet colours and 
good designs are becoming more in demand. We can heartily 
recommend most of these cards to the readers of THE A. P. ° 


————Á——À eas 


THE ENSIGN COVER GLASS CLEANING 
FRAME. 


OUGHTONS, LTD., of 88, High Holborn, send us a sample 
of their “ Ensign" Cover Glass Cleaning Frame, which 
strikes us as being a 
small novelty of very 


great practical utility, 
and just the thing 
which is so often in 
request by lantern 
workers, but which 
has not hitherto been 
procurable. 

It consists of a kind 
of little wooden dish 
with bevelled edge. 
The lantern slide or 
cover glass is laid on 
this dish, which has a cloth pad for its centre or bed, and the whole 
surface of the glass can then be manipulated without the fingers 
having to come in contact with the glass. Finger-holes are pro- 
vided on either side of the bed, by means of which the glass or 
slide can be gripped by its edge and lifted out again without 
bringing the fingers in contact with the surface, and placed into 
the groove of its carriage box in a perfectly clean condition. 

This is a most effectual and useful little device, and is sold 
at the moderate price of 1s. at all photographic dealers'. To see 


it is for the lanternist to buy it, for it just fits his needs and will 
become indispensable. 
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Southampton Camera Club.—Mr. E. Seymour lectured to the 
members of the club on October 28, on the subject of “ Floral 
Photography.” He claimed that what success had come his 
way was largely the outcome of his method of development. 
He advocated a prolonged exposure, differing, naturally, accord- 
ing to the subject and other conditions, but always on the over- 
exposure side. Following exposure, a pyro-soda development, 
but carried only so far as to obtain some detail in the strongest 
of the high lights. Then a quick fixing-out, with a consequent 
thin negative; but this to be followed by an intensification ty 
mercuric iodine. The lecturer asserted that by this means the 
subsidiary high lights were built up very effectively, and the 
negative perfected. The lecturer expressed his chief enjoyment 
in working on yellow blossoms, and deprecated the use of 
screens, on the ground that the longer time required for ex- 
posure, especially with the more delicate flowers, gave too great 
opportunity for movement. 
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GRIFFIN'S SATIN BROMIDE. 


MER J. J- GRIFFIN AND SONS, of Kingsway, W.C., 
have recently introduced a new grade of snow-white 
bromide paper, to be called the “Satin” bromide, which is 
proving extremely popular. The paper has been named *' Satin ” 
owing to the similarity of the finished print to a piece of satin. 
The shadows have a fine richness and depth which will ensure 
its hearty reception by those who desire a fine detail-giving 
paper, with a magnificent surface. This paper can be used 
both for enlarging and contact printing. 

For contact work the exposure with an average negative is five 
seconds at two feet from a No. 4 Bray burner, while dense 
negatives will be found to require seven or eight seconds at the 
same distance. 

For enlarging by daylight, forty-five seconds to five minutes ; 
by oil lamp and condenser, three to fifteen minutes; by electric 
or incandescent gas, one to five minutes. 

The paper should be rinsed in clean water before develop- 
ing, for which the following formula is recommended :— 


AMIGO]. © | caine Seas nicae er a rk lia VER P Ra Ux A EE 70 gr. 
Sodium sulphite cryst. ...........eeeeeenee 650 gr. 
Pot. Dromidë arie dst datu vrbs PURO e Pa PE OU 4 gr. 
Water r ereere aga 20 OZ 


Special amidol cartons are supplied by the firm, which con- 
tain the above, chemicals mixed as directed. Price per box of 
3, 1s., making in all 3o oz. of developer. Fix in hypo solution 
I in 10. 

We find that this paper gives prints of a most excellent char- 
acter, with clear, high lights and luminous shadows, and that 
it renders detail in a remarkable way, and has a fine surface 
which must please the most critical. 

In these days, when brown is so favourite a colour, it is well 
to know that “ Satin” bromide tones rapidly and evenly in the 
sulphide bath, and gives most satisfactory colours. 

Those in need of a fine bromide paper givin 
negative is capable of, and, withal, with a very 
ing surface, should give this “Satin” bromide a trial. 
name of * Griffin" is again synonymous with excellence. 


——— —ÓÓÓ€: 
TH EHALIFAX PHOTOGRAPHIC CO.'S 
‘*SWIFLEX” PLATE. 


E have received from the Halifax Photographic Co. a 
sample of their *Swiflex" plate, which is put upon the 
market to supply an extremely swift plate at a very small cost. 
It is claimed for these plates that they work at about H. and D. 
400—a high rate of speed very suitable for rapid exposures in 
dull weather. | 
Of course, with a plate of this rapidity care must be taken as 
to the use of the dark-room lamp, and careful covering for a 
greater part of the time of development is to be recommended. 
The following formula will be found especially suitable for 
this plate, though any ordinary developer may be used :— 


all that the 
ne and pleas- 
The 


A.——PyIO- diviso EHI EROR ee Ue VEM nds 4 oz. 
Meta. POU oso op ER Ea EEE dre og Eun e De 4 oz. 
Pob Drom: sede veu rn Erb RR Eure si A ppe ea d IO gr. 
Water i esata taactosind eaien eeatieabarsies aatan Ea 30 OZ 

B.=—Soda carb: Jte repe o RYE nea eb ees 3 oz 
Soda -sulphite iaces a rh epa YE e epa eae Ea ERR New 4 oz 
bu oW T 3o oz. 


Equal parts of A and B are to be used, but when it is desired 
to soften the negative, B should be in excess of A according to 
the softening required. 

We have tried these plates under difficult conditions, and are 
quite satisfied with the result. Most of the exposures were 
made on a dark afternoon in October, in London, when heavy 
clouds were overhead, and at times rain was falling. Even the 
instantaneous exposures were sufficient, and the stand subjects 
excellent, including a negative of a dark quadrangle in West- 
minster precincts called the Little Cloister. The plates de- 
veloped up in pyro-soda somewhat slowly, but built up density 
well, and gave negatives of fine printing quality. 

We have pleasure, therefore, in recommending these plates to 
our readers, as very fast and quite reliable. 


— — 


The *Rajar" camera offered monthly by Messrs. Rajar, 
Limited, of Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best print on “ Rajar” 
P.O.P., has been awarded to Mr. L. H. Taggart, r, Malvern 
Terrace, Douglas, I.O.M., his entry having been judged the best 
received during October. The paper on which the print was made 
was purchased from Mr. Aspell, Bucks Road, Douglas, I.O.M. 
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RESULT ~% BENETFINK'S 
Protograpiic PRIZE — 


LIST or PRIZE WINNERS. 


JUDGE :—A. HORSLEY HINTON, Esq, Editor of 
“The Amateur Photographer.” 


SPECIAL : P 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


During the week commencing 
NOVEMBER II the compe- 
ting Prints will be on 


EXHIBITION at 
107 $108, Cheapside 


The work submitted in the 
Competition was of a most 


OPEN CLASS. 


Ist Prize, £7. 2nd Prize, £5. 
E. T. Holding, Esq. Ward Muir, Esq. 


ord Prize, £2. 
I. Ayton Symington, Esq. 


Seven Prizes of IOs. each. 
S. G. Kimber, Esq., F. H. Cliffe, Esq., William Arthur Geale, 
Esq., A. R. F. Evershed, rd , David Orr, Esq., G. A. Fowkes, 
Esq., W . Appleby, Esq. 


BEGINNERS’ CLASS. 


Ist Prize, £5. 2nd Prize, £4. meritorious nature, and the 
Neville Aveling, Esq. Douglas McRae, Esq. Exhibition will afford an 
3rd Prize, £3. Ath Prize, £2. excel le nt opportunity for 
John Burgess, Esq. A. J. Wilson, Esq. enthusiastic — Amateurs of 


studying the different styles 
and methods of the success- 
ful competitors. 


ALL READERS of“The Amateur 
Photographer” are 


CORDIALLY INVITED. 


Admission Free. 


Eleven Prizes of 20s. each. 
Nurse F. C. Davis, A. P. Cook, Esq., Herbert Brigden, Esq., 
S. Glennie, Esq., S. D. Collingwood, Esq, H. Johnston, Esq., 
Oliver Goldsmith, Esq.,W. Bannister, Esq., P. R. Shannon, Esq., 
R. W. Romanis, Esq., Stanley Saunders, Esq. 


Eleven Prizes of IOs. each. 
John Beaumont, Esq., Fred Smith, Esq., C. Whatley, Esq., 
P. F. Wilkinson, Esq., H. A. Smyth, Esq,, W. F. Stanley, Esq., 
Harold Wright, Esq, J. E. Smales, Esq., H. Symonds, Esq., 
A.T. Marriott, Esq., W. G. Gould, Esq. 


BENETFINK & CO, Lr. 


The Premier City House for Amateur Photographers, 


107 & 108, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, EC. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH. ADVERTISERS. 
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READY NOW. BE IN TIME. 


Marion s Motto Mounts 


For Christmas, New Year, Souvenir, etc. 


For this season we present a large variety of selected artistic designs, executed in the 
best taste, in all sizes from ‘‘ stamp” to ‘half-plate;’’ **slip in," and ‘‘ paste on”; also 
a special selection for mounting postcards. 

Many of the designs have a blank leaf for letterpress, and are admirably suited for 
PRIVATE GREETING CARDS. 


ES DETAILED PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


We will send à Sample Box, containing 
a choice selection, post free, 5/-. . 


MARION & CO., Ltd, 22 and 23, Soho Square, London, W. 


Every Photograph Mounted with the 


€ ABOUT GLOSSY P.O.P. || annesive ory mountine Process 


has the appearance of 


An €xbibiti ri 
Ae tld tat our remarts about «cosy || AAN CXDIbitIon Print 


understood—that it may be thought that we do not For Multiple Mounting, our 
value P.O.P. NEW SERIES OF TINTS, 
Backed with Adhesive, are Unsurpassed d 
@ On the contrary. We recognise that apart give Exquisite Results. A 
from the demand on the part of the professional Made in several Art Shades of 
portraitist, there is a very large number of workers GREYS, BROWNS, GREENS, and in BLACK and WHITE. 
who find in P.O.P. the best medium for carrying ALL sizes IN One Shilling PACKETS. 
out their ideas. IN SHEETS, 24 X 20 .. PER QUIRE 8/- 
: P.O.P. receives just as much care ; "e ae 
q That s why d th Jus E The Adhesive Dry Mountin: Process is suitable for ali 
in our hands as does any other process, very photographic processes, including Albumen, Gelatino- 
print and enlargement we make is of the same Chloride, Collodion, Bromide, Gaslight, Carbon, Platino- 
standard—the best the negative will yield. type, Gum, Ozotype, Oil, Bromoil, Self-io.ing Papers, etc. 
q No matter in what side of photography you MACHINES rrom 25/- UPWARDS. 
ave inter ested, it will probably pay you to get into Complete with all Accessories. 
touch with us. Begin by sending a postcard for our FREE !! Illustrated Booklet giving particulars of the 
booklet, ** Pictorial Photography. process, and mounted specimen print. 


RAINES & CO., EALING, W. || e ADHESIVE DRY MOUNTING CO. Lid. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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Chemical Backing for Brass. 


(2) Can you oblige me with a formula for giving bright brass 
articles a black surface like gun-metal or oxidised silver? 
L. A. F. 
(2) The brass must be quite free from lacquer, and scrupulously 
clean. It must then be immersed for ten minutes in the following 
solution : — 


A-——Siver nitrate 5. eere hr EPA AYER ERN Ead na 4 parts. 
Distilled water ice nho trr De nin rh noo EE ona IO  , 

B.—Copper nitrate ........... eee 4 parts. 
Distilled: water .........sosssssossssessrsoserersssesse 10. 53; 


Mix equal parts of A and B, to make the dipping solution. Remove 
the article after ten minutes, wash well and dry. Then heat on a 
sand bath until a deep black colour is obtained, and then dust 
with fine blacklead, polishing lightly with a soft brush. Finally, 
give a coating of lacquer, or *'Vitrivene ” if you prefer something 
that can be applied cold. 


Chipped Lens. 


(3) The convex surface of the front lens has a little chip in it 
about the size of a small pin’s head. Would this affect the 
picture if the back combination was not used? E. P. D. 


(3) There is just the possibility of trouble, but it can be easily 
overcome by carefully painting the fractured part with black varnish, 
That will stop a mere trifle of light, but ensure the lens causing 
no ill effect because of the chip. 


Backing a Plate. 


(2) Can you tell me if it is safe to back plates and put them 
away (singly) in cardboard plate boxes until dry? M. R. 


(2 The backing should be of a nature to dry rapidly, otherwise 
the damp will surely affect the plate. There are good backings to be 
had that will dry in five minutes. 


Condensers for Enlarging. 


(1) What size condenser is necessary for 5 by 4 negatives with 
a six-inch aplanat lens? (2) Would it be better to have a con- 
denser a size larger than necessary for 5 by 4 plates? (3) What is 
the best type (not make) condenser to get? H. F. 


(1) The diameter must equal the diagonal measurement of the 
negative. (2) No; that would mean a loss of light. (3) Plano- 
convex. 


Focussing with Full Aperture. 


(1) I have a hand camera, with focussing arrangement. 
Should I not be able to get sharp focus all over the plate 
with —— lens at full aperture at infinity? I believe that 
this lens is advertised to give critical definition right to the 
edges of the plate, or is there a fault with the lens that I 
possess? 1 am enclosing a negative taken in exactly the 
manner I have described. M. R. 


(1) Great care is always needful when focussing with the full 
opening. It is no use expecting the whole plate to be evenly 


INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE 


In order to relieve the pages of “ The Amateur Photographer " of Answers 
to questions and Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order 
to save correspondents the disappointment of delay which the crowded 
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focussed because one or two parts appear to be sharp. The 
proper way is to move the screen away from the lens until the 
image is about to go out of focus, and then to rack it in the 
reverse direction until the same thing occurs. Then carefully 
rack the screen to a position midway between the two, and, 
although the image may not be very sharp to the eye, you will 
find the negative will be quite sharply focussed. Another way 
(somewhat similar) is to first sharply focus the edges of the 
plate and then the centre, finally halving the difference betweerr 
the two positions. 


Patches on Sepia-toned Bromides. 


I enclose some sepia-toned bromide prints, and shall be 
glad if you can tell me the cause of the uneven dark 
patches. The prints bleached properly, but the patches 
appeared in the No. 2 solution. W. 


The prints were not thoroughly fixed. The patches are 
caused by silver hyposulphite, which would have been dis- 
solved by a longer immersion in the hypo, but cannot now be 
removed. Patches of that kind are invisible until after long 
exposure to light, or the application of an intensifier or toning 
bath. 


Permission and Copyright. 


I have permission from a firm of publishers to reproduce, as 
picture postcards, some illustrations from a book published 
by them in 1860. The illustrations are by well-known 
artists and engravers of the period. (1) Is the publishers’ 
permission sufficient? (2) Would this permission cover me 
supposing there is copyright in the originals? (3) Does the 
fact of these engravings having been published by a certain 
firm mean that they have the copyright and can a ae of 
it? A. B. J. 

(1) Certainly. (2) The originals cannot be copyright, as there 
was no Copyright Act prior to 1862. (3) As a rule, yes; in any 
case such a firm would tell you if that was not the case. 


Developer for Contrast. 


.I have to copy some printed matter and line blocks, and 
shall be very glad if you will kindly give me (1) a formula 
that will develop good, clean whites, with clear black lines. 
Also (2) do you advise slow plates? S. B. L. 


(1) The following is given for this purpose by Professor 
Leaper : 


A.—Hydroquinone ............ eee n 8o gr. 
Potassium metabisulphite .......................... 120 gr. 
Potassium bromide ................... eee 5 gr. 
Water rr 20 OZ. 

B.—Caustic potash ........... eee 200 gr. 
Water ooi ete da oxides or ERU ew E 20 OZ. 


Use equal parts of A and B. 


(2) Slow plates are generally used because they give great density 
with ease. Many plate manufacturers supply special “ photo. 
mechanical" plates for the work ; they are exceedingly slow, and 
yield great density ; but need full exposure. 
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November 12, 1997. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF IRELAND. 


E VER in the forefront with any movement that has for its aim 
the advancement of photographic science or art, the 
Photographic Society of Ireland arranged for the second meet- 
ing of its winter’s session a demonstration of the Autochrome 
process. The chair was taken by the president, Mr. Hugh 
Pollock, B.L., and the lecturer was Mr. Victor E. Smyth, a 
member of the Society's council, and a particularly painstaking 
and enthusiastic photographic worker. In introducing the pro- 
cess Mr. Smyth referred to the effect of light falling on an 
-Autochrome plate during dark-room operations, and said that 
-an amount of light that would improve an ordinary plate by 
«casting a veil over it would utterly destroy a colour photograph, 
and the only time that darkness was required was in the initial 
‘development, and then only for two and a half minutes, the rest 
-of the work being done in the full light. The lecturer traced 
the history of attempts to obtain photographs in colour, and 
said that in 1855 Clerk Maxwell published his theory, which was 
that if three photographs were taken through the three primary 


colours and the results viewed through the same colours, they 
would get an image in ordinary colour. There was only one 
real colour photograph, and that was colour produced by light. 
The colours of the Autochrome plate were not produced by 
light at all, they were there all the time, and development did 
not affect them, the silver image simply revealed the picture. 
The only real colour there was was the Lippmann process, 
which he proceeded to describe, speaking also of the work of 
Ives and Dr. Joly. The lecturer then described the Autochrome 
plate as being a piece of glass coated with a layer of starch 
grains stained a reddish-orange, green, and violet, and he held 
that if the Ives and Joly processes were correct, then this Auto- 
chrome screen was not correct, but he assumed that Messrs. 
Lumiére knew that, and had effected a compromise with their 
colours. Mr. Smyth developed a plate, and showed some excel- 
lent examples of his work. An interesting discussion followed, 
in which Prof. J. Alfred Scott, M.D., spoke of his experiences 
with the plate. 


Velox Competition.—The results for September in the com- 
petition instituted by. Messrs. J. J. Griffin and Sons, Ltd., are as 
follows :—First prize, £2 2s., E. Vanandel, Finchley; second 
prize, £1 1s., Thomas Stevenson, Addlestone; consolation 
prizes of ss. each, J. A. Pitchforth, W. Wood, W. H. Thompson, 
E. Henstall (Miss), Thomas Chester, J. Beaumont, W. Clegg, 
‘Miss M. Bartholomew, B. Perks, W. H. Withey, F. Foster, L. 
'G. Castle. 


R.B.A. Exhibition in Suffolk Street. —The Royal Society of 
British Artists have opened their 128th exhibition in their gal- 
leries in Suftolk Street. It may be said at once that the collec- 
tion is one of the best, if not the best, that the society has drawn 
together of late years. There is always a large percentage cf 
poor work to be seen at this exhibition, but it is smaller than 
usual, and there are a good many works of quite outstanding 
merit. This will come as no surprise when it is remembered 
that Mr. Alfred East was chosen president since the last exhibi- 
tion, and further advances are certainly to be expected, as he 
gets time to make his influence felt. He is represented by three 
pictures, all of fine quality, that will not detract from his reputa- 
tion. We do not remember to have seen Mr. A. Talmage with 
London subjects before; if he is new to this class of work he is 
getting a fine ‘‘grip” of it, and his four pictures worthily sup- 
port the large picture of the president in the place of honour. 
Mr. D. Murray Smith's work is amongst the finest in the gallery, 
and he is an accomplished and persuasive painter to whose sub- 
jects one reverts again and again. We are irresistibly reminded 
of Corot when looking at his canvasses. The work at the R.B.A. 
Exhibition certainly gives one the impression of being at a much 
higher general level than for some years past. 


The Rotary Co.’s Christmas Motto Cards.—The Rotary Co., of 
12, New Union Street, Moorfields, E.C., according to their 
usual custom, are supplying sensitised Christmas cards, with 
good artistic designs and well printed in three colours. These 
designs are printed on the communication half of the address 
side, so that the whole of the reverse side is left free for the 
customer’s own picture. The designs include various combina- 
tions of the horseshoe with Christmas and New Year mottoes, 
bells, mistletoe, holly, and other suitable subjects, and are 
tastefully composed. These designs are used for Rotox (gaslight) 
and Rotograph (bromide) cards, matt and glossy; but Christ- 
mas cards are also supplied in Rotona (self-toning), for which a 
pleasing set of Christmas mottoes, with suitable devices, have 
been designed. The prices of the cards are as follows:— 
Rotona, 18. packet of nine cards; Rotox and Rotograph, . 1s. 
packet of twelve cards; Roto (P.O.P.), 9d. packet of twelve 
cards. 


The Southern Exhibitions.—Intending exhibitors should send in 
their forms to-dav (November 12) to S. G. Kimber, Highfield, 
Southampton. We hear that all things are tending to a collection 
of very fine work, and that the organisers of the three shows are 
very satisfied with the prospects. In addition to the large open and 
members’ competitive classes, a small and select non-competitive 
colour section has been formed, and the Invitation Section, by 
prominent British workers, bids fair to be of engrossing attraction, 
as only workers of assured reputations have been approached. The 
following have accepted invitations to contribute pictures: —J. Craig 
Annan, J. H. Anderson, Harold Baker, A. H. Blake, W. R. Bland, 
Mrs. Barton, W. Benington, David Blount, W. Crooke, Reginald 
Craigie, A. Cochrane, Miss C. Ellis. Fredk. H. Evans, W. T. 
Greatbatch, A. Horsley Hinton, F.  Hollver, Chas. Job, A. 
Keighley, Arthur Marshall, J. C. S. Mummery, F. M. Sutcliffe, 
W. Thomas, J. M. Whitehead, and J. B. B. Wellington. 


The Model Engineer Exhibition.—An exhibition of model 
engineering was held at the Horticultural Hall, from Oct. 22-26, 
to demonstrate the position of model engineering as a hobby, 
an aid to technical education, and as a business. Amongst 
photographic firms exhibiting we noticed Walter Tylar, Ltd., of 
50, Waterloo Road, who had a stall devoted to all apparatus 
used in connection with cinematographs and lanterns. A. W. 
Gamage, Ltd., of High Holborn, devoted their space principally 
to apparatus and models. The Tella Co., of Shaftesbury 
Avenue, had an illustrated stall with selections of photographic 
handbooks. They were also the appointed photographers to the 
exhibition. Cassell and Co. showed quite a library of works cn 
their stall, including works on photographic cameras, photo- 
graphic chemistry, and photography in general, in the “ Work” 
handbook series. Lectures were given at intervals on the 
colour photography process of Fredk. Ives, of M. Lumiére of 
Paris, and Sanger Shepherd of London. A curious novelty 
was the Lavery phrenologist, a machine by which the bumps cf 
the head are automatically registered and the character of the 
sitter set forth on a printed form. This is the second time 
only that this machine has been shown to the English public. 
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NOTES AND 


N another page we are able to give an 
expert and authenticated description ot 
the Korn process, whereby it is proposed 
to transmit photographs by wire from one 
part of the world to another. That the 
first public demonstration, given recently 

in London, was a complete failure may be easily ex- 
plained, but, as implied by our previous references to the 
subject, the claims put forward for the photo-telegraphic 
or electrographic invention in question will be accepted 
when, in the presence of unimpeachable witnesses, a 
photograph is taken specially, and immediately before 
transmission, and its receipt is witnessed by similar 
witnesses. When by submarine cable between, say, 
Paris and London, the same things have been done as 
it is alleged have been done between Paris and Berlin, 
all hesitation as to acknowledging the claims of the in- 
vention will be swept away, and Professor Korn, for his 
perseverance, and Carmelite House, for its enterprise 
in taking up the invention, will receive abundant 
plaudits. Referring to the demonstration given last 
week at the office of the Daily Mirror, the Standard for 
November 8 says: ‘‘ Operators in Paris endeavoured to 
transmit a picture by means of the telephone wires under 
the Channel. Owing either to some defect of electric 
power or other unforeseen difficulty, the negative at this 
end was merely a mass of blurred and dotted lines ""—a 
criticism in which we concur. [n view of the non- 
committal attitude as regards transmission of photo- 
graphs by telephone wire, which we have felt compelled 
for the present to adopt, an attitude which may even 
have been regarded as slightly sceptical, the above quo- 
tation from a newspaper of irreproachable repute, and 
not in any way directly interested in the Korn invention, 
is not without significance. 
| 2 e e 

Prior to the Patents Act of 1883, it was quite a usual 
thing for rival manufacturers to publicly impugn the 
validity of a patent held by a rival, and to threaten pro- 
ceedings without taking any. The Patents Act of 1885 
put an end to this state of things, as it practically savs 
that he who threatens must act, or submit to be en- 
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joined not to threaten. As an illustration of the way in 
which this Act is now put into force, we may point out 
that in a recent case, Craig v. Dowding, the following 
words in a letter were held to be a threat of legal pro- 
ceedings within the meaning of the statute, and there- 
fore actionable: '' The article being sold and adver- 
tised by you is regarded as an infringement. We 
therefore request you. to cease advertising and selling 
the article in question." In the present day patents are 
of the nature of edged tools, and playing with them is 
dangerous. 6 e s» 


Motorists as a class fully realise the value of the 
camera as adding interest to a tour, and indeed as a 
means of making the tour something of enduring in- 
terest, and the ‘‘ Camera on the Car "' page is quite a 
feature of our contemporary, The Car. Photography, 
however, appears to be entering on a new field of ser- 
vice in connection with motoring, as Mr. Claude John- 
son's * Roads Made Easy by Camera and Pen ”’ makes 
a feature of regular sequences of photographs on the 
various routes, so taken as to present the features of the 
landscape just as the motorist sees them. An extension 
of the same idea would be to have an extensive series of 
small photographic cards, which could be made up in 
series, to cover any required route. Interchangeable 
photographic cards and slip-in album, adaptable for par- 
ticular purposes, might be useful in many ways—indeed, 
in connection with travels of every kind, whether by 
train, road, or coasting ship. We present the idea to 
Messrs. Cook and to the various tourist agencies. 

9o e? 


'* What is an international exhibition in the ordinary 
sense of the term? ’’ may be asked. The Journal of the 
Society of Arts, in giving a list of international exhibi- 
tions, includes the recent Photographic Exhibition at 
the Crystal Palace, but does not tabulate or include the 
ordinary annual exhibitions of the Royal Photographic 
Society. Notwithstanding this, the various yearly ex- 
hibitions at Earl’s Court are included, exhibitions which 
have largely partaken of the nature ‘of private variety 
shows. We are inclined to think the term-'' international 
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exhibition °” might reasonably be reserved for exhibitions 
organised by public authorities. Next vear there is, we 
hear, to be a '' Franco-British Exhibition ” in the West 
of London, this being, we presume, organised bv a 
private company or association. A Dundee paper, iter 
stating that Messrs. Valentine and Sons, of Dundee, 
have secured the exclusive photographic rights, states 
that '' it is computed there will be over twenty million 
visitors.” 
9 È G 


In the sessional programme for 1907-1908, of the 
Society of Arts, we find photography somewhat less ful 
represented than ordinarily; but the new composite- 
screen heliochromy is not neglected, Dr. Mees being 
announced to discourse on this subject one Wednesday 
evening—not yet fixed, but it will be after Christmas. 
Dr. Mees is one who can give authoritative information, 
based on colour measurement, regarding the new helio- 
chromic methods, and those who wish to attend the 
meeting need not hesitate to write to the secretary for 
the necessary authorisation, as the meeting-room is large 
and convenient for hearing and seeing, while in addition 
there is a large overflow vestibule, joined to the lecture- 
room by glass doors, where standing room is available. 
Further, Sir Henry Wood, the courteous secretarv, is 
himself a keen photographer, and is always ready to 
assist his fellow-photographers as far as circumstances 


SiR,—I was very glad to read your reply to my letter in the 
Daily Mail, under ‘the heading of ** Photography and the Vandals.” 
It is some consolation to know that the National Photographic 
Record Association, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, and other 
kindred journals or organisations are interesting themselves in this 
important matter. It is a step in the right direction and a very 
excellent one too, and one can only trust their labours and influ- 
ence may add considerable weight in bringing about a more desir- 
able state of affairs, 

I hope the day is not far distant when all town and county 
councils will make it a hard and fast rule to instruct their surveyor 
(or some other responsible official) to photograph old houses about 
to be demolished, any important alterations, interesting “ finds," or 
tumuli and ancient encampments doomed to be levelled, in their 
respective districts. Many a vexed question, legal or otherwise, 
which might arise in the future, could doubtless be settled bv 
adopting this simple plan. In the cause of archwology it would be 
invaluable. Take the following cutting from the Daily Mail 
of October 29, as a case in point: ' A Tudor house and cor- 
ner post at Ipswich, which were recently sold by auction for 
£75. have been secured by a London firm for shipment to 
America." Have the Town Council of Ipswich photographs of 
this Tudor house, or is it to disappear without such record? 


SiR,—Mr. A. J. Anderson, in his very interesting series of 
articles on Portraiture, writes very strongly against the use of a 
light or white reflector. Is he not making the mistake of con- 
demning the tool instead of its improper use? If a tool is fre- 
quently "wrongly used a teacher may be justified in using words of 
caution, but he is hardly justified in condemning by implication 
those who have pointed out the correct method of its employment. 
Mr. Anderson cannot avoid the use of reflected light. He says, 
on page 436, "the shadows are illuminated... by the light 
which is reflected from the walls and other objects," and he goes 
on to point out how, by varying the distance between the window 
and the opposite wall or reflecting surface, a just balance of light 
and shade must be maintained. Nay, further, he even decides that 
in large rooms a reflecting screen covered with sage green paper 
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render this possible. The discussion after the paper is 
a feature of the Wednesday evening meeting at the 
Society of Arts, as invitations are ordinarily sent to well- 
known experts or authorities. 
e & ® 

Mr. Dundas Todd, writing to American Photography, 
discusses gum bichromate from the point of view of 
economy, and he suggests that of all photographic pro- 
cesses it is that which will give the most experience or 
fun, and te richest output of results at the minimum ol 
expense: indeed, half a crown will go a long way in 
furnishing materials for this more protean and attrac- 
tive method of photographic expression. Among the 
advantages, he emphasises that of permanence. 

eoo gm 

A new rule that every Eton boy is to be photographed 
when he commences his school course, and again on 
leaving, is worthy of adoption by schools generallv, 
and, perhaps, not excluding the public elementarv 
schools, as such records would be valuable in many 
ways, but the prints should be by a permanent method 
like platinotype or carbon. It is questionable whether 
any honest person can have reason for obscuring or 
concealing his identitv, and a photographic poll or 
census might have great value in connection with Mr. 
Francis Galton's scheme for indexing portraits by car- 
dinal points, to which we referred a fortnight ago. 


——$$4———— 


* PHOTOGRAPHY AND THE VANDALS.”’ 


To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


I think, too, that even our archaeological societies do not make 
nearly as much use of the camera as they should. During their 
excursions, individual members mav frequently be seen taking snap- 
shots, but the results they generally keep themselves, and few 
copies are handed over to the society to be recorded. 

The clergy might render valuable assistance (many, I believe, do) 
by having photographs taken of any part of their church which was 
about to be restored or altered, and sending copies to the nearest 
museum and archeological society, for both these institutions are 
particularly adapted for such a purpose. 

With regard to the National Photographic Record Association, I 
am afraid I must plead ignorance of its existence before reading 
your letter, It is heartily to be desired that its ramifications may 
quickly spread throughout the country and its members vastly 
increase. We shall then be less likely to lose sight altogether of 
those relics of bygone days which are constantly being brought to 
light, or still remain to us above ground. When one thinks of the 
number which have already disappeared, and are still vanishing, 
unrecorded, even in these so-called enlightened times, it is truly 
deplorable, and is the only excuse I can offer for writing you so 
long a letter.—Yours, etc., 

FRANK E. EMsoN. 

Littlehampton. 


$44— ——— 
THB REFLECTOR IN PORTRAITURE. 


To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


“of a somewhat light tint" may be needed to illuminate the 
shadows. Further, on page 437 Mr. Anderson says, “ A secondary 
source of light may be emploved either from a distant window or 
skvlight . . . sufficiently strong to just relieve the shadows” with- 
out setting up secondary high-lights, 1.e., without producing cross 
lighting. What after all, in practice, is the difference between a 
more distant window and a suitable and properly placed reflector? 
As our photographs are in monochrome, the actual colour of the 
reflected light is unimportant, the right amount being the important 
matter, and a large neutral gray reflector will give as satisfactory 
results when properly used as the light tint of sage green. 

I do not object to Mr. Anderson's method, but to his unmeasured 
condemnation of other methods which in capable hands give perfect 
results.— Yours, etc., C. H. Hewitt. 


————— 4 *———— — 


*« PHOTOGRAPHIC CHARACTER" AND CONTROL. 


SiR,—I read in your issue of the 8th Oct. a clear and sound 
article by Mr. Hewitt on the straight and controlled photograph— 
clear, up to the last sentence exclusively, for Mr, Hewitt finishes 
by “ endeavouring to always secure what control is necessary with- 
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out unnecessarily depriving the print of any photographic charac- 
ter.” But what are the signs and symptoms of *''phetographic 
character"? All the debate hinges on this point only.—Yours, 
etc., ROBERT DEMACHY. 
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by the Editor. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-NINTH LESSON. 


HOW TO MOUNT PRINTS SMARTLY. 


ITH an impenetrable fog enveloping the 
earth, as if packed in cotton wool for por- 
table transmission to some place in ethereal 
space, to hold conference with its much- 

talked of contemporaries, Mars and Mercury, it is rather 
difficult to seriously talk about practical photography; 
and yet it is at such a time that one may turn to such a 
homely task as mounting one's prints. '' Homely,"' say 
I—well, if homely in any way convey the idea of com- 
monplace, simple, or unimportant, then verily have ] 
chosen the wrong term, for you may make the most per- 
fect:and most desirable print, yet spoil all its effect 
utterly in the mounting. In fact, that is just what many 
people are constantly doing. I could mention several 
really capable workers who seem utterly unable to 
mount their prints even decently, and I could mention 
many instances when, at an exhibition, the judges have 
been unable to award a prize to what seemed as though 
it might be an excellent picture, because so badly 
mounted was it that creases and blisters utterly pre- 
vented one's seeing what the merits of its lights and 
shades really were. 

Mounting—right, proper, and good mounting—is so 
easy, and yet there are many, many photographers who 
cannot mount, and merely because they will not submit 
to and observe a few very simple rules. 

There are, I believe, some mounting adhesives sold as 
'non-cockling." Well, so far as my experience has 
gone, I have found that such mountants, if really of the 
nature implied by the term '' non-cockling,’’ perish very 
soon, and the print parts company with its mount in a 
very annoying manner. You probably know of your 
own experience the effect of spreading paste on the back 
of the print, whether wet or dry, and, laying it down on 
a mount, rubbing it flat. The paste, being wet, makes 
the paper print wet, which simultaneously stretches; 
then as the print dries, it seeks to draw together the 
area of the mount it covered when wet, and although this 
may not be more than the sixteenth or thirty-second of 
an inch greater in length and breadth, it is sufficient to 
warp the mount, which thenceforth refuses to lie flat. 

The whole principle of satisfactory ‘‘ all-over ° mount- 
ing is a wet print and a wet mount. By all-over mount- 
ing I mean when the whole of the print is made to 
adhere to the surface of the mount; and the distinction 
has to be made, because nowadays so manv people find 
it more convenient, and even better in effect, to only 
attach the print to its mounting surface by two, or at 
most the four extreme corners. 


All-over Mounting. 


I have always found it difficult to make the beginner 
attach enough importance to mounting; it may seem 
so easy, and the print once made and finished off, 
enthusiasm for it seems to wane, and the next success 
is more eagerly looked for than the enthronement of tn 


onc just achieved. Yet the rarest gem is hardly com- 
plete without appropriate and adequate setting, and so 
the photograph must be well and dexterousiy mounted, 
or it had better not be mounted at all, for certainly | 
would rather see a decent photograph unmounted than 
mounted badly. 

I suppose glossy P.O.P. prints are the most difficult 
of all prints to mount, because of their stickiness when 
wet—and they must be mounted wet—yet the preven- 
tion of disaster lies in keeping them very wet : plenty of 
water is the secret of success. If, after fixing, glossy 
P.O.P. prints have been treated to an alum bath, a 
stage in their production more often than not neglected, 
then matters will be easier, and in warm weather the 
decomposition of the gelatinous film, resulting in 
a horrible mess, is often the Nemesis of neglect or an 
omission in earlier stages of the print's evolution. 

But, ‘‘ Sufficient for the day,” etc., and we are not just 
now enjoying warm weather—at least, the majority of 
my readers are not—and so our troubles will be mini- 
mised. Good mounting on the all-over scheme depends 
not only on plenty of water, but also on certain other 
earlier steps having been taken. After the thorough 
washing that follows fixation, the prints must be dried. 
Being impatient, and nearly always pressed for time, ] 
invariably dry my P.O.P. prints by immersing for ten 
minutes in methylated spirit, and then hanging them up. 
The prints, being quite dry, are next trimmed. Do not 
attempt to trim a print when wet; only when dry can a 
really clean-cut edge be obtained, and such clean edge 
is as essential to a print as it is to a man’s collar or cuff. 
Having trimmed a number of prints, next prepare a 
clean sheet of glass, a size or two larger than the largest 
print, rinse it thoroughly, then dip the largest print 
into water and lay it face down on the thoroughly wet 
glass. Next lay the other prints—the largest first, all 
being thoroughly wetted—face down, one on the other, 
and if each and all are quite wet (remember the formula 
—plenty of water!) thev will not readily adhere to one 
another. The whole collection of prints on the glass 
will now be a soaked, dripping mass, and, placing a 
finger on the top of the pile to keep them from slipping 
off, the superfluous water may be drained off by tipping 
the glass. 

Necessary Accessories. 


I may speak of the mountant later on at some other 
time; for the present I recommend some reputable 
ready-made preparation, such as '' Tixit "—but I am 
not absolutely wedded to this, as there are many cream- 
like mixtures procurable from the photographic dealer. 

Place sufficient of this in a small basin or other con- 
venient vessel, and now you will want (1) a good hog- 
hair brush, of size proportioned to the size of prints to 
be mounted, say one inch for prints up to half-plate 
size, and so on; (2) a soft, good-quality sponge—a 
'* baby "' sponge—this to first be thoroughly (washed in 
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hot water to absolutely remove all grit, spicules, etc.; 
(3) a few sheets of stoutish white paper—thin cartridge, 
or even the white paper commonly used for general 
purposes in most well-conducted kitchens; (4) a basin of 
clean water, in which the sponge is to repose. Of 
course the mounts must be to hand; and as to these, for 
the present I will not attempt to guide the reader's 
taste. 

The preparation of all the foregoing items, simpl 
as they are, may seem necdlessly elaborate. Well, all 
I can say is that if you must adopt *'' all-over ’’ mount- 
ing, Ido not see how you can do the work well, cleanlv, 
and smartly without them—indeed, I must add a soft 
duster or cloth. 

Applying the Mountant. 


The prints being all face down, the smallest at the 
top of the pile, mountant applied to the back of the 
top one will not have access to the face of any other— 
unless you allow them to slip about. This is a more im- 
portant matter than you may see. Suppose you lay 
one print at a time on glass or other support, and pro- 
ceed to brush mountant on the back, a certain amount, 
of course, goes over the edges, and then when vou come 
to lay the second print down you cannot avoid putting 
its face on some part of the previous spreading of 
paste. There's the reason for placing al! the batch 
down one on top of the other. Spread the paste with 
the brush evenly and thinly, remove any tinv jumps or 
detached brush hairs, should there be any. Thoroughly 
charge the sponge with clean water from the basin 
(item 4), and, without an excess of water, wipe over the 
face of the mount, thus making it moderately wet. 
Now raise the print from the pile, and lay it down as 
nearly as possible in the position it is to occupy, and, 
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placing the flat palm of the hand upon it, shift it about 
until it is adjusted to its space. Now take the wet 
sponge and wipe the face of the print and mount, first 
one way and then the other, thus gradually flattening it 
and wiping away any excess of mountant. Don’t be 
afraid of clean water; but you need not drown the print 
and mount—plenty of water and not too much. Another 
wipe or two of the sponge and the print will be only 
damp. Then take a piece of the stoutest white paper 
and, laying it over the print and making a pad or ball 
of the soft duster, rub firmly across and across, holding 
the paper so that it does not shift. 

By this means the print is rubbed smooth and all air- 
bubbles are pressed out. On raising the paper, be care- 
ful the print is not disturbed; and if there now appears 
any speck of dust or other impurity on the print, a wipe 
or two with the sponge will remove it. On drying, print 
and mount will adhere as though they were one, and will 
only bend a little—this can easily be pressed out when 
the whole is quite dry. 

Now the necessary steps, repeated, are:(1) Dry the 
prints, (2) trim them, (3) wet them, (4) lay them face 
down on clean wet glass, the largest first, (5) spread 
the mountant and remove lumps, etc., (6) wet-wipe the 
mount, (7) adjust the print to allotted space by screwing 
and sliding with the pressure of a flat palm, not by 
pulling with the fingers. Wipe over print and mount 
with wet sponge, and don't be afraid of water at first. 
Rub down with cloth on clean white paper. Stand 
mounted print on edge to dry. 

Just make up your mind to follow those steps, and 
you will find all trouble in mounting the most difficult 
prints disappear. But other hints on mounting I must 
defer until another occasion. A. H. H. 


— —————- 


BEDFORD CAMERA 


peu bv the success of its first exhibition a year 
ago, this young but eminently flourishing club made its 
second public appeal for recogni'ion on November 6, 7, and 8, an 
the Hon. Sec., Mr. Penny, and a'l his co-work'rs must be heartily 
congratulated on the really excellent col'ection of prints brougtt 
together, and the efficient way in which they were displayed. 
Rarely indeed, if ever before, has it been our pleasure to wit- 
ness the exhibition of a young society in which the arrangements 
were so good, or the hanging so irreproachable. 

The Pedford Camera Club is fortunate in including in its 
ranks several photographers who may be regarded as amongst 
the newer recruits to the front rank :—Mr. Langdon-Davies, Mr. 
Basil Schón, and Mr. P. C. Penny, whilst Messrs. W. N. Blake, 
C. E. Craddock, K. Gammell, W. D. Simpson, E. Braddell, F. 
C. Farmer, E. E. Ditton, F. E. Blateley, Augustus Hill, and 
Dr. J. E. Morris, all of whom will be found amongst the prize- 
winners in members’ classes, show by their present work that it 
wil not be long be'ore they stand where their more forward 
colleagues already are; whilst Dr. Wi!lmer Phillips has en- 
thusiasm and energy to carry any club of ordinary dime:sions 


CLUB EXHIBITION. 


through all difficulties, and is an accomplished craftsman, as is 
shown bv his own excel'ent awarded print in Class B, and by 
his remarkable series of Autochromes, a fine collection of which 
he had been at great pains to arrange for inspection. The ex- 
hibition being held the day after THE A. P. for last week was 
sent to press, it now seems so long since this capital little 
exhibition was held that anything like a detailed account 1s 
out of date. The open classes were well supported, and situated 
as Bedford is, half way between the Midlands and the East, it 
had succeeded in drawing chieflv from the latter district new 
work of an interesting character, and most refreshing to the 
jaded habitué of provincial exhibitions. 

The exhibition was suitably opened by the Mayor, supported 
by the president, Mr. W. Deane, and prominent Bedfordians. 
We hope that a hearty note of approval and a sincere exhorta- 
tion to go on and prosper will show our Bedíord friends what 
we thiak of them, and will encourage them to continue their 
endeavours, and that they will not measure our appreciation by 


the brevity of this notice, which the demand on our space makes 
imperative. 


— t 


South London Photographic Society.—The next exhibition will 
be held at the South London Art Gallery, Peckham-road, S.E., 
from March 7 to 21 inclusive. The hon. secretary for the exhibi- 
tion is Mr. Edward Pady, 260, Southampton-street, Camberwell, 
S.E., to whom all inquiries respecting the exhibition should be 
addressed. 


Kidderminster and District Photographic Society.—At the meet- 
ing of the above society on October 28, the judging, by ballot of 
the members present, of a competition for the best picture of the 
River Severn took place. Two of the society's medals were 
awarded for the best quarter and half plate size entered. Mr. J. A. 
Batley was declared the winner for the smaller size prints for a 
charming little river picture, and Mr. H. W. West was successful in 
the half-plate size, which was printed on self-toning paper, toned 
with platinum. 


Cambridge C.E.Y.M.S. Camera Club.—The winter session was 
opened on Monday, November 4, when Mr. Jackson, of the Rotary 
Photegraphic Co., Ltd., gave an excellent demonstration of enlarg- 


ing on the company's papers, which was much appreciated by the 
members present. 


Wishaw Photographic Association.—The sixth annual exhibition 
of this society will be held on December 31, 1907, and January 
I, 2, 3, and 4, 1908. There are seven open classes, including one 
for associates of the Scottish Photographic Federation. Very hand- 
some E.P. and bronze salvers will be awarded in each class. The 
judges are Dr. Richmond (S.F. judge) and R. Clouston Young, 
R.S.W. The closing date for entries is December 18, and the last 
day for receiving pictures December 25. Entry forms and further 
information may be had from the secretary, R. Telfer, 138, Glasgow 
Road, Wishaw, N.B. 
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From a Letter: 


FROM A NEGATIVE ON AN ILFORD EMPRESS PLATE. 


“I cannot thank you enough for 
the lovely Ilford Gaslight Postcards 
you sent me. I[ printed them all, 


and did not spoil one." 


ILFORD Matt and Glossy Gaslight Postcards at Popular Prices, 


OF ALL DEALERS. 


ILFORD, Limited, ILFORD, LONDON, E. 
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The only Lens 
that will do it 


WATSON’S NEW LENS. 


The HOLOSTIGMAT 
CONVERTIBLE LENS, Series Id. 


Covers perfectly at F/4:6, & single components at F/8.5. 


Camera at 
Normal Extension 
with double 
rising front. 


It is a true doublet (having only four glass-to- 
air surfaces), and gives negatives of the greatest 
brilliance and exquisite definition. 


WATSON’S ARGUS 
REFLEX CAMERA. 


Beautifully made. Of the highest «fficicncy and = simplicity. Xohe. PERFECT 


Exposures of any z da 
duration up to tyo of | Camera for 


a second, all controlled ü 
from the outside. Iw | HAND OR STAND 
À ha. í : e 


Has a full-sized 


finder, affording aclear AB Ma WA VERY WIDE LATITUDE 
vision of what you are "1 ii EK ————————MMÓÓHMÓM 


taking O^) 3 A "v ALL MOVEMENTS. 


Unequalled for Racing, 


Scenes, and  Telephoto Pek ies Tt 
Work. fpes uA] VE complete, 


Made in 3,5 by 4, Post pa — K NEU ' Standard UNA £$ AR 


Yachting, etc., Street Me | g R ! [r] es A nmnior "UNA £ 5 


d }-plate si 
Card, and j-plate sizes. complete from 


Write for descriptive pamphlet of above, 


W.WATSON & SONS, 


(Dept. 1), ee eae eE I 
313, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 3 JAMES JA SINCLAIR C €» I. 
AND 16, Forest Roap, EDINBURGH. 454 HAYMARKET, LONDON, Sw. 
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By A. J. A. 


SHOULD like to see an Act passed for the licensing 
of photographic enlargers, with a clause inserted 
that licences would only be granted to those who 
can satisfy a public board of good taste that they 

are able to improve their work by enlargement. 

At the present time photographic enlargement is 
rapidly becoming a national vice. Before even a photo- 
grapher can make a decent negative, and produce a 
presentable platinotype print, he buys an enlarger and 
distributes his wretched bromides broadcast. It is 
awful, it is appalling, this vice of enlargement; it is 
directly responsible for the decadence of amateur foot- 
ball in England; and in America, where huge trusts 
abound, it has produced a financial panic. 

A quarter-plate, even a half-plate, is a miniature, and 
capable of displaying the fine elaboration and delicate 
detail of a miniature. Enlarge this desirable little thing, 
and it becomes something that may or may not be a 
picture; it certainly ceases to be a miniature in which 
fine detail is undoubtedly a desirable quality. 

Now take a little painted miniature, and it is possible 
for anyone with some knowledge of drawing and skill 
in colour, to copy it; but to paint a large picture from 
a miniature would demand a very high degree of artistic 
skill and artistic training; for the painter would cease 
to be a copyist, he would have to translate one form 
of artistic expression into another, and become to a 
certain extent a creator. 

The photographer, with probably no art training to 
guide him, takes a charming quarter-plate and makes 
therefrom an enlargement. Possibly he focusses 
sharply, and makes a thing with an excessive quantity 
of insufferably coarse and vile detail. By Jove, sir, 
read Gulliver's description of the skin texture of the 
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AXIII. —MINIATURES. 


giants, or, better, look at someone's skin through a 
magnifying glass: that's what you are doing when you 
enlarge the clear detail of the original, just making it 
coarse and repulsive ! 

Or, possibly, the photographer tries to simplify de- 
tail and produce his enlargement in a high key, and 
lacking a complete knowledge of accents, concentra- 
tion, and the like, achieves one of those fair faded 
flowers which are as attractive and inspiriting as milk 
and water; or he works in a low key and gives us a 
murky mud-dab destitute of all strength and grip. 

What is wrong with miniature work? If providence 
ever bestowed a medium that is eminently fitted for 
miniature work, that medium is photography. Could 
Cooper at his best draw as clearly and finely as the 
Petzval lens? What is a vice when enlarged, is a posi- 
tive virtue in the original. 

Then think of the ease with which a miniature can 
be manipulated, the tiny touch of the pencil that will 
obliterate a bit of detail or add an accent! And if 
platinotype be employed, any tendency to over-elabora- 
tion is lost in the printing. Again, take the filling of 
the picture space; a little patch in the miniature that 
is not properly filled is hardly noticeable, but it expands 
into a great bare space in the enlargement. 

No, satisfactory pictorial enlargement offers difficul- 
ties that only artistic training and technical skill can 
overcome; and the ordinary amateur simply makes him- 
self look ridiculous when he attempts enlargement. 

But let the ordinary amateur arm himself with a good 
secondhand Petzval lens of ample focal length, a sturdy 
quarter-plate camera; let him study the miniatures in 
the South Kensington Museum, and learn the placing 
of the head in the oval, and other matters, and there 
is no reason why he should not achieve quite decent 
miniature work. 

There is quite as much artistic possibility in small 
work as there is in large; there is infinitely greater 
artistic probability. ^ The test of an enlargement is this; 
it must not be nearly as good as the original, it must 
be better. 


———992—————— 


Leeds Photographic Society.—Before a large attendance of 
members and friends connected with this society, a most minute 
description of colour photography was given and illustrated 
by Messrs. H. Denison and F. W. Branson, F.l.C. Mr. Deni- 
son first of all dealt with the fascinating subject of light itself. 
“The uninitiated,” he said, “are apt to regard light as being 
colourless, but the fact is that it is composed of rays of an in- 
finite variety of colours, and their combination conveys to the 
eye the impression of whiteness. If one colour be eliminated 
from the combination of rays the balance is upset, the whiteness 
is lost, and we get colour." He went on to consider something 
of the nature of colour, which, he remarked, might be simply 
defined as that property in an object which enabled it to reflect 
rays of one colour, or one combination of colours, while absorb- 
ing the rest. Mr. Denison then described some of the colour 
photography processes, including that of Messrs. Lumiere, 
which he characterised as a wonderful achievement. The photo- 
graphs thrown on the screen were highly appreciated, and were 
indeed of an unusually high order of excellence. 


Pictures at the Modern Gallery.— Several collections of pictures 
are on view at the Modern Gallery, 61, New Bond Street, W. 
Mrs. Sophia Beale has some light and dainty work from Venice, 
Her water is really “ wet" water, and her composition generally 
pleasing. Next to her works are those of Mr. F. J. Aldridge, 
who has a fine appreciation of boat and marine subjects and is as 
successfulin rendering the sea in storm, with boats under strained 
canvas, as he is in giving its quiet and restful aspects. Mr. A. 
O. Lamplough is more or less new to the London galleries, but 
he is an extremely interesting painter, and we do not recall 
works anywhere which enable us so well to realise the impression 
of a desert landscape. Miss Alice Ellis deals with horses and 
old houses. The horses are principally the draught-horse variety, 
and very well and sympathetically she depicts it, while her old 
houses are often charmingly pourtrayed. Mr. Alex. Williams 
paints principally Irish bog and moorland scenery, with now and 
then the headlands and the blue sea, but all with skill and charm. 
A large variety is offered just now at the Modern Gallery, and it 
is worth a visit of inspection. 


T is over thirty years ago 
now since Willoughby 
Smith and May discovered, 
more by accident than 

otherwise, the extraordinary 
power possessed by the metal 
selenium of varying in its electrical resistance, according 
to the amount cf light which falls on it. These men 
were using it as a resistance in laying Atlantic cables, 
and its constant variabHity indicated before very long 
that its electrical properties must be subject to the in- 
flucnce of light. 

Professor Korn, of the Munich University, conceived 
the idea of utilising this property for the transmission of 
photographs from one place to another some distance 
away, and after six or seven years of constant rescarch 
and experimental work, he has succeeded to such an 
extent that photo-telegraphic stations have now been 
set up in Berlin, Munich, Paris, and London—the two 
latter cities being the very last to be fitted up with an 
installation. 

It is, of course, quite impossible to transmit a photo- 
graph in its entirety from one place to another, and as 
this is the idea which always first presents itself to the 
mind, it must be discountenanced before we examine the 
actual method of transmission. 

Two instruments are necessary for the sending of an 
‘‘ electrograph ''—the transmitter and the receiver— 
and we shall now describe, in as simple language as is 
possible, the plan on which each is constructed. 

The transmitter consists of a glass cylinder (ZZ, 
fig. 1), round which the fiim-photograph to be sent to 
the receiving station is wound, and this is rotated by 
means of an electro-motor. It is enclosed inside a 
wooden box, through the front of which is an aperture 
containing a small lens (S), through which rays of light 
from a powerful Nernst lamp (L) are concentrated by 
means of the condensing lens (C). The cvlinder is re- 
volved by means of an axis (R), which has a screw 
thread so that as it turns, it gradually rises in height. 
The result is that consecutive tiny portions of the fiim 
come, one after another, in front of the lens (S), the film 
having a spiral motion, and thus by degrees the whole 
of the photograph passes behind the lens (S). The 
pencil of light, therefore, which meets the film and 
passes through it, is more or less diminished in so doing, 
according to the density of the portion of the film which 
it meets. Thus if a piece of white sky be at S, much 
light will pass through the film, whilst if a portion of a 
aeep shadow be at 5, only a little light will get through. 

Now within thc cvlinder is fixed a prism (P), so 
arranged that all the light which passes through the 
film 1s reflected upwards on to MN. MN is nothing less 
than the metallic selenium '' cells," through which the 
electric current is passing which is sent to the receiving 
apparatus. A special battery is used to supply a current 
of two hundred volts, and this current is first passed 
through the cell (MN) and then, via the telephone lines, 
is sent along to the receiving apparatus. The selenium 
cell offers a tremendous resistance to the current, but 
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this resistance varics with every 
variation in the light which is 
being reflected on it by the prism 
(Pj. Itis thus at once seen that 
what is sent out by the trans- 
mitting machine is a number of PT 
successive changes of electric current, and these travel 
along the telephone wires, a hundred, or even a thou- 
sand, miles—and these are all that is received at the 
receiving station. 

Next let us consider the receiving machine. In this, 
a diagrammatic idea of which is given in fig. 2, we have 
a revolving ebonite drum (ZZ) enclosed in a light-tight 
box, through the front of which is a smalllens (S). On 
the lens tube of S is concentrated a powertul beam of 
light from a Nernst lamp (L), by means of the con- 
densing lens (C). But between the source of light and 
the revolving drum is placed a verv delicate galvano- 
meter, which consists of a powerful electro-magnet 


(not shown in the diagram), between the poles of which 
are two exceedingly fine silver wires (PP). In the 
centre of these is stuck a small square piece of mag- 
nesium foil (G), which just casts a deep shadow over 
the hole (H). An unexposed sensitive film is wrapped 
round the drum, which revolves with a spiral motion, 1n 
a similar manner to the transmitting drum. 

Now when the shadow of the magnesium foil (G) 
covers the hole (H), no light can fall upon the revolving 
film; but if G were removed to one side, the shadow 
would fall to one side of H, and a pencil of light would 
immediatelv fall upon the film, concentrated to a point 
by the small lens (S). And this is precisely what hap- 
pens when an electric current flows through the galvano- 
meter wires (PP). 

The current which is sent from the transmitter is re- 
ceived by the receptive machine in these galvano- 
meter wires, and as it varies, so the distance to which 
the foil (G) is shifted aside varies. Thus if a portion of 
a sky, or high-light, be transmitted at a given moment, 
a strong current will be received in the galvanometer, 
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Enlargements 
~ KODAK 

ROYAL 
BROMIDE. 


Kodak Royal Bromide is one of the most favoured 
printing mediums for large contact work and Enlarge- 


ments, and is used extensively for Exhibition 
prints. Toned in hypo-alum or in Kodak Sepia 
Toner, Royal Bromide prints present a rich and 
< Striking appearance scarcely distinguishable from 
carbon, while the process of making them is far 
= easier. Any dealer will show you what can be 
done on Kodak Royal Bromide. Ask him. 


OTHER KODAK 


BROMIDE PAPERS. KODAK, Ltd., 


Permanent. 
Platino-matte. 57-61, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
White Royal. 

NikKo. Velvet. 


XNA R NRR 


NMA N a 


Branches -98. Bold Street Liverpool; 72-74, Buchanan Street, Glasgow; 59, Brompton 
Road, 8.W.; 60. Cheapside, E.C.; 115, Oxford Street, W.; 171-173, Regent 
Street, W. ; and 40. Strand, London, W.C. 
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A CURSORY GLANCE 


at the three illustrations herewith will quickly convince 
you that the Camera which these woodcuts portray is an 
all-round efficient instrument suitable for every phase of 
Photographic Work. The uninitiated will doubtless con- 
clude that such adaptability necessarily means a high- 
priced Outfit, but this is not so. This Camera is produced 
in considerable quantity ; the cost of manufacture is 
proportionately reduced, and the buyer gets the benefit, 


Qu CM I Ca x RR ORC ERI 
TRIPLE SN feft d ts d " ] | | | j à li, 
F~ En o J N " EE = =| 3 3 | 3 M 
EXTENSION — 1T TPEIPEEELEEEP n 
| THORNTON- ICKARD 


For Single | 4 M 
Sie rand p TRI PLE EXTEN SION "IMPERIAL J^ M 
of Lens, also ad 24: E EE SE 
for Copying, « -— ». PSP 
Enlarging, " 
and Tele- 
photography. 


'IMPERIAL OUTFIT 


is used by thousands of Photographers in all parts of the 
world. A better investment in Photographic Apparatus 
could not be secured at the price. There is no risk in 
purchasing an outfit so widely known. You are buying 
the same Outfit which thousands before you have bought 
and have been delighted with, only yours will be the 
latest and most up-to-date pattern. 


Short Focus, 3% in. ) 
For Wide-Angle Lenses, TP 
Interlor Work, and 

similar subjects. | 


| 

| Extreme Rise to Front, For 
Architectural Work, Including 

| 


the loftiest buildings 
COMPLETE Half-plate > 
OUTFIT, Size, TO/- 
With Thornton-Pickard Pantoplanat 
or Beck Symmetrical Lens, T5/- 
Made in sizes Quarter-plate to Whole-plate and 12 by Io, 


Catalogue free, DEPT. “A,” 


THORNTON-PICKARD, LTD., 
ALTRINCHAM. 


PASSING COMMENTS. 


* [ have just received Voigtlander’s new catalogue, which 
I am sure every photographer will delight in possessing. 
It deais in a most comprehensive way with all matters of 
interest to the photographer, both pictorially and otherwise. 
Particular mention must be made of an article by Dr. H. 
Harting on ‘The Judicious Selection of Photographic 
Lenses and Cameras,’ which offers invaluable advice. In 
addition to many other excelletit features the pages through- 
out are profusely illustrated with a number of most interest- 
ing snapshots that must convince the most sceptical as to 
the value of this firm's well-known lenses. The catalogue 
will be forwarded free on application to Mr. F. G. Phillips, 
12, Charterhouse Street, Holborn Circus, E.C.’’—Tatler. 


“ Voigtlander and Sohn, of 12, Charterhouse Street, E.C., 
have sent us a copy of their latest price-list, a beautifully 
printed and illustrated work of 130 pages. The first half is 
confined to * Hints on Lenses,’ by Dr. Hans Harting, 
F.R.P.S. Here will be found some useful hints not only as 
to the particular lenses, but also for general work, the sub- 
jects dealt with being depth of focus, aperture, colour filters, 
telephotography, etc. "—]British Journal of Photography. 


** The illustrated booklet issued by Messrs. Voigtlander, 
the old-established opticians, of Holborn Circus, is of par- 
ticular interest to photographers, whether amateur or pro- 
fessional. It deals with all classes of work, either within 
doors or without, and in both branches is quite up to date. 
Our own experience of the Voigtländer productions, not 
always without difficulties of light and weather, has always 
been highly satisfactory.” —Sporting and Dramatic News. 


‘“ The production of catalogues has become quite a fine 
art; in binding, in illustration, in letterpress, many of them 
surpass the selling book for which the public pays its price. 
Amongst'the best of such productions Messrs. Voigtlander, 
of 12, Charterhouse Street, Holborn Circus, London, E.C., 
must claim a premier place. Here is a full catalogue of 
photographic cameras and lenses running to sixty pages, 
printed on fine paper, and bound in attractive brown boards, 
with green lettering in most excellent taste. Each page of 
letterpress is surrounded by a pictorial border printed in pink 
ink, while the illustrations are not confined to the ordinary 
blocks of cameras and lenses, but first-rate pictures, taken 
with Voigtlander goods, are given, some of which are of a 
high order of merit. Dr. Hans Harting, F.R.P.S., con- 
tributes an excellent article, entitled * Hints on Lenses,’ 
which should prove useful and illuminating to those who 
have the difficult task of selecting a lens to suit the par- 
ticular class of work which they wish to do. This catalogue 
is distinguished from its predecessors by a large number of 
innovations. The Heliar, Dynar, and Oxyn series of lenses 
have attained a wide popularity since the previous issue, and 
light-filters of approved design are fully described. Much 
attention is given to the New Metal and Reflex cameras, 
and to the description of the complete outfits which the firm 
are now prepared to supply. It should be noted that the sole 
agent in Great Britain and the Colonies is F. G. Phillips, 
to whom, as above, application should be made for this 
catalogue, which we strongly advise our readers to apply for, 
as it is unique of its kind, and not only a guide to lens and 
camera purchasers, but well worth possessing for its excellent 
illustrations and its article on the use of the lens.’’—Amateur 
Photographer. 


Will be sent free to readers of “ The Amateur Photographer,” 
APPLY— 


| F. G. PHILLIPS, 12, Charterhouse Street, 


HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 
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and G will shift right to one side, and so allow the full 
light to fall upon H. But if a shadow is being trans- 
mitted at another moment, then the current sent to the 
receiver 1s weak, G is only slightly shifted, and the film 
only slightly exposed. ‘Thus the shift of G corresponds 
precisely to the amount of current sent off each succes- 
sive instant from the transmitting machine. 

It will perhaps make matters still clearer if we add 
that, should the foil (G) be shifted to one side throughout 
the whole time the film is exposed, on development we 
should merely get a series of parallel lines, which—if 
the developed film were once again atħxed to the drum— 
would resolve themselves into a continuous spiral or 
helical line. In reality the lines are only a very small 
distance apart, and are barely noticeable if the film be 
examined from a distance. 

The receptive film gives, on a development, a negative 
if a positive has been transmitted, and vice versa. In 
order to minimise faults, it is made only one quarter of 
the size of the transparency used for transmission, and 
is 63 bv 12 cm., the latter being 13 by 24 cm. 

We have thus far merely got a general idea of the 
principle of transmission and reception of the telc- 
photographs, but it is in the many ingenious and deli- 
cate adjustments that the greatest interest will be felt. 
In order to get really good results it is necessary to, in 
the first place, compensate for the deficiencies of the 
selenium cell, as its changes in electrical resistance, 
with abrupt changes in the intensity of the light falling 
upon it, are not themselves abrupt enough; but the 
movement ''lags," and this tardiness in response to 
the light changes would be fatal to the working of the 
instrument. A second ‘‘ compensating "' selenium cell 
therefore is used in conjunction with the first, and its 
resistance and inertia are the reciprocals of those of 
the first cell. The two are used in series, and for those 
of our readers who take an ‘interest in the strictly 
scientific side of the matter we give a diagram—fig. 3— 
showing the exact arrangement. Here BB is the 200- 
volt battery, half of which is put in shunt with the 
resistance (adjustable) R, and the other adjustable 
resistance (R') is in shunt with the two selenium cells. 
By varying the two resistances it is possible to get the 
most beautifully precise action in the movement of the 


CX 


E Dis. 2. 

cells with abrupt changes of light, and to this arrange- 

ment is due the real success of the instruments. 
Secondly, the two revolving cvlinders must turn 

synchronously. At the end of cach revolution of the 

transmitting cylinder, an electric contact automatically 

arrests the movement of the receiving drum at the other 
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station, just for an instant, the latter turning just a 
trifle more quickly, and thus arriving at the end of its 
revolution first. At the beginning of the next revolution 
a further contact on the transmitter once again releases 


"1 RECEIVER 


200 vo.T BATTERY 
2000 ohms 


R 


Fig. 3. 
the receiving drum, and once more the two revolve in 


unison. This is worked by means of an extremely 
sensitive electric relay, and is of primary importance in 
the working of the method. 

The speed of the motors is ascertained by means of a 
frequency meter, which works in conjunction with the 
electric motor which drives the cylinders, and each 
machine being provided with a similar instrument, it 
is quite a simple matter to ensure the rates of working 
being correct. 

Professor Korn has now been six years working on 
his instrument, and it is now very different in design 
from the earliest ones. At first he used a vacuum tube 
in the receiver, whose amount of illumination was 
regulated by the currents received from the transmitting 
machine. The first experiments were carried out 
between Munich and Nuremberg, and the time of trans- 
mission was something like thirty-five minutes. At 
present the time is twelve minutes, but by using a 
special thread on the spiral axis of the cylinder it 1s 
nossible to make it rise twice as high in each revolu- 
tion, and thus the time is reduced to six minutes. The © 
lines in the photograph are then twice as wide apart as 
they are ordinarily, but with photographs of heads this 
does not greatly matter. 

Two weeks ago the first photographs were sent from 
Paris to Berlin, and from Berlin to Paris; and on 
November 7, in the presence of a large number of 
invited visitors, the first experiments through submarine 
cable were made at the office of the Daily Mirror in 
London. Seeing that the French authorities had only 
granted facilities for using the cable between Paris and 
London an hour or so before it was required, and there- 
fore no complete test was possible previous to the public 
demonstration, it is perhaps hardly fair to criticise the 
results which, we venture to think, have been described 
with, to sav the least of it, a little excess of enthusiasm 
in the Daily Mirror recently. We alone witnessed the 
development of the first result transmitted from Paris 
to Whitefriars Street, and this was shown to some three 
or four independent witnesses, and for the present it is 
obviously necessary to reserve one's opinion as to the 
practicability of Professor Korn’s invention as now 
installed in London. 
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THE HACHNEY PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION. 


HE annual exhibition of the Hackney Photographic Society 
was held at the King's Hall, Hackney Baths, on 6th to oth 
instant. The number of exhibits was in excess of former years, 
as two screens had to be brought into requisition to supplement 
the wall space, which in most years has sufficed for placing the 
pictures. Trade exhibits, the absence of which was to be de- 
plored last year, were this year an attractive feature. 

In passing round the exhibition one noticed that the quality of 
the work was very good, the standard high, though one or two 
classes were not up to the same standard as in former years. 

Members’ portraiture class, for example, was not a particu- 
larly strong one, though it contained fine work. Mr. G. T. 
Gale's “ Coffee Grinder" (9) is a fine production, but marred 
by too palpable manipulation; its tones and concentration are 
excellent. His “ Return” (10) is good in treatment and unusual 
in subject. Mr. Rawlings’ “ Market Women (8) is also note- 
worthy. Mr. F. E. Roofe is strong in his Dutch child sub- 
jects, though a little suppression or subdual of intrusive back- 
ground detail would greatly improve them. In * At Play" (21) 
his children are natural and easy in pose and treatment. Mr. 
Hensler, too, in * An Habitué " (27) has a fine subject. 

In Class B (members! landscape) we found a strong show. One 
of the finest pictures in the room was included in Mr. Selfe's 
collection, “ Across the Thames" (56), in which the atmosphere 
and feeling of the London river are truly expressed; there is 
space and atmosphere here. He exhibited fourteen subjects, all 
good in their way, and especially again a London subject, “A 
Gloomy Day" (60). Mr. Rawlings was also a strong exhibitor ; 
“The House on the Hill" (108) is decorative in treatment, with 
a fine expression of distance; also “ Winter” (rro) has some 
tones which are most remarkab'y fine, but the picture is marre 
by the falling off in tone of the building on the right, which 
should have been kept lower in key like tne rest. “In Old 
Rouen” (111) is also to be mentioned. Mr. Hensler has some 
fine subjects, perhaps one of the most remarkable being “A 
Rainy Night in the Suburbs," which is one of the best render- 
ings of the mystery and glamour of a night scene in London 
that we have seen. Mention should be made of W. H. Witts' 
'" November" (168), which is very good in its rendering of 
night, but sins badly in the matter of conflicting high lights. 
Mr. S. W. Morrison’s “Street in Treguier” is a fine picture. 

The members' architecture class was not particularly strong, 
though Walter Selfe had a fine picture, delightful in the truth of 
its tonal renderings, in “In a Ruined Church” (191). This 
subject is a great contrast in simplicity of treatment and 


absence of the fussiness of innumerable ivy leaves which mark 
some other subjects evidently taken in the same church. Mr. A. 

. Linford had a good rendering of a time-worn subject in 
* Chapter House Steps" (193), while J. A. G. Reeve and G. H. 
Pearce also showed work worthy of commendation. 

Class D, which contained a heterogeneouscollection of subjects 
not suitable to other classes, showed Mr. Selfe in a new light 
in his bird subjects, especially “‘ Pelicans” (232), a clever ren- 
dering of a by no means easy subject. His “ Eagle” (230), 
though a straightforward snapshot, has remarkably fine render- 
ing of plumage. Messrs. Roofe, Lin'ord and Raynor should 
have praise for their exhibits. 

In Class E there was at least one fine picture, Mr. W. H. 
Witt? * Homeward” (270), remarkable for its silvery tones, 
which are very accurate, and for its concentration of interest. 
Mr. G. Burton showed a sense of design in his Cornish Coast” 
(268), while Mr. Heath's “ Kew," though somewhat black in the 
shadows, is well co:nposed. | 

Class G (open) was not so strong as usual. There was H. y. 
Summons’ fine picture, “The Potato Gatherers" (277), some 
of E. T. Holding's delightful children, but the fine portraits of 
Mr. C. Willé commanded instant attention; his ‘ Arthur J. 
Gear" (311) is a very strong work. Mr. C. A. Morgan had a 
delightful study of delicate tones in “ New Fairy Tales" (289). 

In the open landscape Class H, Mr. C. H. Hewitt had a 
feeling of open air and atmosphere in ‘‘ Water Meadows "' (320; 
A. K. Dannatt showed his fine subject, “ The Ear'y Boat " (367), 
and Mr. Hensler a fine study, “ Early Morn” (407). 

In Class I (open architecture) the work was not particularly 
strong, but D. P. Fox in his * November " (439), E. Claypole in 
his * Sunshine” (441), and G. T. Walford in “ The Ambulatory, 
Norwich," are well worthy of special mention. 

Mr. H. J. Comley in his colour renderings 
cellaneous class is easily ahead of all competitors. 

Trade exhibits were forthcoming from R. and J. Beck and 
Co., Burroughs and Wellcome, Messrs. Rawlings, Wellington 
and Ward, White Brand Chemical Co., Grant and Taylor, C. P. 
Goerz, and Dadd and Son, of Hackney. THE A. P. had a stall 
of “Little Books’? and various publications of Tue A. P. 
tastefully arranged and very attractive. l 

The judges on this occasion were Messrs. Furley Lewis, A. 
H. Blake, and H. W. Bennett. , 

We can heartily congratulate the Hackney Soci:ty upon their 
nineteenth exhibition, and the fine work which they have col- 
lected together, especially in the home exhibits. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF IRELAND. 


HE usual bi-monthly meeting was held at 35, Molesworth 

Street, Dubiin, on Friday, 8th Nov., Mr. Hugh Pollock, 
president, in the chair. A lecture entitled * The Importance 
of the Mount” was delivered by Mr. Robert Ben:on, vice-pre- 
sident. In introducing his subject the lecturer said it was per- 
haps too much to say that the mount was as important as the 
picture, but it was a very important item in the making or 
marring of it. He said the subject had been forcibly brought 
home to him by a study of the walls of their own exhibition 
and those of the R.P.S. and the Salon, and even more so from 
the prints sent round in their portfolio club. A good picture 
could not be ruined by an unsuitable mount, but its beauty 
might be greatlv marred thereby, and similarly a beautiful 
series of beautiful mounts cannot atone for a bad print. ‘The 
object of a mount was two-fold, viz., (1) to isolate the picture 
from its surroundings, and (2) to emphasise its good features 
and minimise its defects. It might suggest a boundary cr 
limiting of the picture to certain dimensions, such as we might 
get if we mounted on a paper in great contrast to the print, or 
by selecting appropriate tints the prints might be given a light 
and airy appearance, having no apparent limitations. The 
lecturer laid stress on the fact that photogriphers should rot 
be afraid to trim their prints; let them take two pieces of 
L-shaped card and put them on the print, moving them about 
until they got what appeared to give the best results. In 
considering the mount the artistic materials at our disposal 
were, firstly, texture; secondly, tone and colour, and thirdly, 
spacing : and by the judicious use of these qualities they might 
create a wide range of impressions. Bv texture was meant the 
roughness or smoothness of the surface; rough mounts looked 
hnghter than smooth ones of the same colour, because thev 
scatter more light. It was largely a question of contrast. If 
they placed a smooth beside a rough paper the former looked 


smoother and the latter rougher than when viewed alone. He 
warned his hearers against using thin Japanese vellum mounts. 
Many prints in the R.P.S. and Salon were on these, and he 
thought in every case the mount was badly cockled and 
really detracted from the interest in the print. In dealing 
with tone the lecturer said that a light print might be made to 
look lighter on a dark mount, and probably washy, while a 
heavy, dark print would look heavier on a light mount. They 
should choose the tone of the mount according as they wanted 
to accentuate the lights or the darks in the print. He said the 
colour of the mount must harmonise with the picture; that 
object might be secured either by a harmony of analogy—that 
is, a tone of the same or a similar colour—or a harmony of 
coatrast in which the complementary colour prevailed. Thus 
a platinotvpe on a grev mount, or a toned bromide on a 
brown, came under the first head, while a brown print on a 
greenish mount, or a grey on a reddish-brown, fell under the 
second. Coatrast in a mount was mo:e difficult to manage than 
harmonv, and perhaps that was one reason why mounts that 
harmonise are most often seen. Mr. Benson dealt exhaustively 
with the principles of colour and tone governing the selection 
of a mount for a given tone of print, and said that all bright 
or bizarre mounts should be avoided, as they attract attention 
from the print as well as being in other ways unsuitable. The 
mount which attracts attention before the print—even by its 
beauty—is a failure. Titling the print in white on a dark 
ground also seduces the eye from the print, and should te 
avoided. The lecturer dealt with proper spacing, and also the 
relative sizes of mount and print, and illustrated his remarks 
with a large number of examples. In conclusion he advised 
the members not to take a singie step without a reason. Let 
their aim be to bring out the best that was in the print, and not 
to grudge a little time in experimenting with various mounts. 
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SOME PRINCIPLES OF PORTRAIT WORK.—V. 


Written and Illustrated by A. J. ANDERSON. 


HAT I may term the technical side of 
portrait work should, with a little practice, 
become automatic. À little experience at the 
exposure valve, and a few awful warnings 

in the shape of hard, crude negatives, with clear glass 
shadows; a little experience in the dark-room, with one 
or two negatives of the flat and lifeless type as a lesson 
against under-development, and one or two with the 
high-lights clogged and unprintable; a few days spent 


in the study ot the lightings that will give relief and - 


modelling, with delicate shading on one side of the face 
and rich transparent shadows on the other, and the 
photographer should work with ease and certainty. 
And then we can attempt to render character. 


Lighting has a good deal to do with character render- 
ing; we have already noticed that. Definition has 
something to do with character rendering. Above all, 
tact and patience, with the readiness to seize every 
opportunity that presents itself, is the true secret of 
the rendering of character in portraiture. 

The question of definition is an important one, 
because many people appear to employ a soft-focus lens 
in such a thoughtless, haphazard manner. I have scen 
the sweet, tender faces of little children, with their clear 
eyes, and their delicate features, and their soft model- 
ling, blurred and fuzzied without rhyme or reason. 
Mr. Cadby does not treat his children in this way; he 
knows better. 

In portraits of young people, definition is always an 
open question. Does the charm lie in the clear drawing 
of the eyes, in the lines of the mouth, and so on? Or 
is it found in the general expression, which may be 
brought out better if the details are softened and 
synchronised? It is for the photographer to determine, 
and in the portrait of a young girl I determined to 
employ clear definition. In a portrait which I took of 
her sister I instinctively employed soft modelling. 

With older persons a soft-focus lens may usually be 
employed. Life has stamped enough of its mark on 
their faces, without the elaboration of every little 
wrinkle. Soft definition is best obtained by means of 
chromatic aberration, that is to say, by means of a 
Bergheim or Puyo lens, and a very effective soft-focus 
lens may be made out of the back combination of a 
Dallmeyer portrait lens. The front combination is re- 
moved, and the back one screwed in its place; the outer 
lens of this combination is then unscrewed and inserted 
in its former position. The camera back must be racked 
forward, after focussing, so as to bring the plate into 
chemical focus; the exact amount of racking forward 
is, if I remember right, somewhere about one-thirtieth 
of the camera extension. The self-portrait was taken 
in this manner, and it shows a quality which all soft- 
focus work should have; the definition closes up and 
becomes more distinct when it is held at a distance. 

Now as to character: if a person rode a tricycle 
twenty miles once in his life, he might feel a wretched 
worm next day, but it would have no permanent effect 
on his muscles. But if he rode ten miles a dav for a 
month, he would begin to develop prominent bicycle 
muscles in his thigh. In the same way one violent 
emotion will have no lasting effect on the face, but a 
sequence of similar emotions will develop muscles, 
create lines and generally alter the contour of the face. 


These alterations are most noticeable near the eyes and 
the mouth; but they affect the whole of the face. 

In a young person we find certain natural character- 
istics : heavy eyelids mean one tendency, a slack mouth 
another; but these tendencies may be altered or cor- 
rected as the person grows up, and out of apparently 
indifferent material a fine character may be built up. 
This character will be stamped on the face, and over- 
shadow without quite obliterating the original 
tendencies. 

When photographing a person with a fine character, 


R — 


whether the quality may lie in sweetness or strength, 
the character should be brought out. When photo- 
graphing an unattractive character, whether the quality 
may lie in discontent or mulishness, the character 
should be, if possible, softened without entirely losing 
it. It would not be desirable to aggravate a querulous 
person, until the miserable weakness was at its height, 
and then expose a plate; but it would neither be honest 
nor good art to photograph the face screwed up into 
the semblance of a cheerful smile. In the portrait of 
the maiden I tried to catch an expression which is quite 
part of her character; in the self-portrait (self-portraits 
are always unsatisfactory, for many reasons) I look as 
though I had a premonition of the result of my article 
on flower photography. 

I say nothing about posing and design, because if 
one has a feeling for design, one will instinctively catch 
a pose that is satisfactory; but the posing should be left 
as much as possible to the sitter. Of course, such 
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Self-Portrait, 


elementary facts as the unsatisfactory effect of getting 
hands and face in one straight line should be noted; but 
as a rule the sitter should be allowed to settle himself 
into some characteristic pose, and a previous study of 
the wav he is accustomed to carry his head, his figure, 
and his hands will be of the greatest help. 

Then as to the actual operation: the room has been 
prepared, the camera placed in position and roughly 
focussed, and the lighting arranged, subject to subse- 
quent alterations. The Victim enters! Now is the 
time for every atom of your tact to show itself, my 
photographic friend; no, not to assert itself, because 
obvious tact is both offensive and disconcerting. Be 
easy, go slowly, and chat. Your sitter will be thinking 
about photography in the same way as he would dwell 
on the pincers of the dentist's chamber; so talk about 
photography; talk about colour photography in the 
manner of the man in the streets; touch on the lighter 
side of photography; and when he has settled himself 
expose a plate. This will show the sitter that your 
operation is actually painless, and give him confidence; 
the plate will probably prove a waster. 

Now turn the conversation on to your sitter's 
favourite hobby, politics, or anything else that interests 
him, and when he is interested, and vou happen 
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to be talking, vou will sooner 


or later find the expression you 
wish for in his face. Then, with 
silent shutter, long tube, and 


release in vour pocket or behind 
vour back, make the expOsure, 
"keeping the shutter cpen as 
as he remains still. f 

But where is the art? 
hangcd ! Where is the art in 
A.'s paintings? B. paints gure 
subjects far better; but A. can see 
and read character, and conse- 
quently A. can depict character. 
Your art lies in getting your sitter 
to look as you wish, and pose 
himself as vou wish, without 
actually suggesting anything. 
Your art lies in discerning your 
sitter’s character, and conjuring 
up his character, and catching his 
character. It also involves techni- 
cal skill, and the right placing of 
the figure in the picture. You are 
doing a portrait, not a subject 
picture, and graceful posing and 
finely flowing drapery are minor 
considerations. 

It is often a great help to the 
sitter if he has something to do, 
something to hold, or something 
to engage his attention. À friend 
of mine proved most aw: Kward 
and self-conscious; fortunately |l 
remembered some specially well- 
tied flies I had just received, and 
showed him my fly book; he was 
a keen sportsman, and inm medi- 
ately the camera sank into 1” 
significance, and the flies became’ 
important. ‘‘ Keep stilla moment — 
did not trouble him, it was only 
i í 7 t 
a bit of a nuisance, and the photograph was a je 
accompli. Women can generally pose their | Bon 
gracefully, men seldom, girls hardly cver; it will heP 
them if they have something to hold or do. ea toes 

The right sort of man will instinctively wear OF ed. 
comfortable clothes when he is to be photog ©4P art 
but ladies are apt to put on something new an EA ed 
this is a mistake, as the clothes should hav € nd 
themselves to the figure, and become easy 
comfortable. 

In retouching the negative great care must ÞE E 
that none of the character lines are destroyed - 
lines by the mouth, eyes, and near the side of t£ 3€ 
are generally character lines, and mav be softe PE 
not obliterated. A painter can take liberties ww? ly Ís 
features, and paint the mouth smaller than it r€? 24 of 
without destroying the likeness, but the altera t! the 
the size of the mouth in retouching will dest x 2- 
likeness. 


long 


Art be 


. ; the 

In conclusion, never spare plates in portrait t Y €^ 4 ses 
first plate exposed may prove the best, but in mo S 

it is the fifth or sixth. used 


With regard to the illustrations, they are simp LY 
to illustrate and emphasise some point; they 2 5 
examples of what to aim at. 
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SITTING-ROOM LANTERN DISPLAYS. I E on TOR SONNO 


HE idea of organising a series of lantern displavs 
within one's own house during the present 
winter months will probably suggest itself to 
many readers; a few hints concerning their 
production may therefore be found of interest. 

The first matter to decide will deal with the choice of 
the illuminant. We may at once overlook the newer 
forms of light, such as oxy-hydrogen and acetylene, as 
they will require too much care and are a little danger- 
ous if not properly handled. Oil is very unpleasant at 
times, especially if extreme cleanliness is not practiscd. 
It is not on these grounds alone, however, that we 
would shun it, but because it calls for a much thinner 
slide than suits any of the other illuminants. Gas will 
therefore have our preference, and the same slides that 
we show at home may be passed on to society lantern 
exhibitions or entered for competition. As to the cost, 
we may put it down at nil, for while the lantern is 
working, the ordinary light of the room will be turned 
off and one will counterbalance the other. 

]t will be found most convenient to take the supply 
from the pipe feeding a gas stove, otherwise if the 
ordinary jet be used it will be necessary to remove the 
burner, and all such little odd jobs as these will tell 
against the speed and ease with which these displays 
are prepared. The mantle should be as small as 
possible, for the light must be concentrated. With a 
large one, the top portion would be useless, and much 
blurring might also result. After a little usage the 
fittings always become clogged with dust particles. 
The mantle should then be lifted off its fork by means 
of a button-hook and the metal portions thoroughly 
cleaned; afterwards it may be replaced, and will give 
almost as much brilliancy as when new. The chimney 
will need washing before each display: this must be 
done some hours previously, or it will be inclined to 
break on being heated. 

The centering of the light may be quickly done by 
pushing the tray close up to the condenser. Do this 
gradually, or cracks may result. When it is in posi- 
tion the disc will show a dark circular band, which 
means that the light is too close to the condenser. Now 
gradually draw it backwards, and the band will give 
place to a spot; wherever this spot is, adjust the dia- 
metrically opposed portion of the lantern light and the 
screen will soon become clear. 

As to the screen itsclf, the most serviceable scems to 
be made of a piece of ground glass painted white on 
the reverse side. If a sheet is used, it will probably 
be too large and crumpled, and it will also take some 


considerable time to fix in position. A rollable back- 
ground has its disadvantages as well, for it will curl 
inwards along the vertical edges. Most other white 
materials are more or less shiny, hence the dead white 
of the ground-glass. As an easy means of support, and 
also for protection, it will be a good plan to place the 
glass in a picturc-frame, which must, of course, be 
hung by its top edge flush with the wall. It will be of 
no use having a large frame if the gas supply is not 
sufficient to properly illuminate its entire surface, or 
if the room is not long enough to suit the focal length 
of the lens; so be content with something rather small, 
say threc feet square. 

It is often convenient to be able to calculate how far 
the lantern should be placed away from the screen. 
Mathematically, the formula reads thus:—'' As the 
edge of the slide is to the focal length of the lens so is 
the size of the screen to the distance between the 
objective and the picture." Considering the picture 
part of our slide to measure three inches, the screen to 
be three feet, and using a lens of nine-inch focal length, 
then the required distance is nine feet. In other words, 
if the slide is three inches and the screen three feet, the 
distance will be in feet whatever the focal length of the 


lens is in inches. 


Quite apart from their educational and recreative 
value, these home lantern displays may be made to serve 
another and perhaps more important use. The amateur 
who has only recently begun to make slides can acquire 
a vast amount of useful knowledge by leisurely viewing 
his own work on the screen, for it is one thing to look 
at a lantern slide and quite another to see it enlarged 
to ten or more diameters. He will soon lcarn if his 
slides are too thick or too thin, too crowded or too 
empty, and other such points, which might have taken 
vears to find out going along the old lines. Not only 
this, but a set of tinters will give an idea, only approxi- 
mately, it is true, whether it is advisable or not to tone 
a certain slide some particular colour. Again, a great 
deal mav be learnt bv viewing the projection of the 
same slide, but furnished with various masks. This is 
made possible bv having a metal device imitating three 
of the bound edges of a slide. The positive and 
the cover-glass mav then be slipped into it and 
held in position. whilst the masks are constantlv 
changed. 

At all events, sitting-room lantern displavs prove just 
the thing for the long winter evenings; thev provide 
experience for the photographer, education for the 
children, and enjovment for one's friends. 
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Awarded Prize in Cameras, Ltd., Competition for August. 


EREWITH we have the pleasure to reproduce the 

two prints which respectively won the prize in 

August and September, in the competition insti- 
tuted by Messrs. Cameras, Limited, 84, Cross Street, 
Manchester. 

In the first of these we have the Liverpool Docks once 
again drawn upon for pictorial effect, and, excellent as 
Mr. Grooms' print is, we cannot but feel that it is a 
somewhat prosaic rendering of the scene. The point of 
view is well chosen, 4nd the technique practically fault- 
less, yet in such a scene one would have preferred a 
little more of the mystery which atmosphere will lend, 
and a little suppression of the actual and real, that 
imagination may have some opportunity to wear a cloak 


in the folds of which the most commonplace view be- 
comes poetic. 

Mr. Chas. Lindsay's simple and direct figure studv, 
‘“ Pensive,” which was awarded the prize in September 
competition, is a fine piece of straightforward work. A 
little darker background at the lower part, a distinct 
darkening of the background behind the figure, for 
instance, would have greatly improved the effect; whilst 
the high light on the face is a trifle hard. Otherwise 
there is not much fault to be found. Both August and 
September competitions instituted by Cameras, Limited, 
comprised a great deal of very fine and very interesting 
work, and more than maintained the average shown by 
the previous monthly competitions. 
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From A CORRECTLY-TIMED NEGATIVE OF Boston Dock. 


Positives Direct, and the Treatment of Under-exposure. 


Bv A. HORSLEY HINTON. 


ASES of bad under-exposure may happen with 

all of us, the wonder being that great errors 

in timing a plate aremot more common, but that 

one has learnt of what remarkable latitude the 
modern dry plate is possessed, especially if backed. 
I have before me two negatives which I have just de- 
veloped. They were exposed one after the other last 
week, on one and the same landscape subject; the one 
received two seconds and the other ten seconds. I 
wanted at the time, for special purposes, examples ol 
over and under exposure. This fact, however, I had 
forgotten when I came to develop, and having no record 
of what these two particular plates were, | developed 
with all the skill and care I could muster, and have now 
two finished negatives of the same subject, which, not- 
withstanding that the one had five times the exposure of 
the other, are hardly distinguishable from each other, 
and both are excellent in quality. Of course, examples 


of this kind of thing have often been given, so that there 
is nothing new about it. 


And vet, as I said just now, 


the best of us may get such bad examples of under- 
exposure that it seems impossible to do anything for 
their salvation. 

Partly by accident and partly by intention, I found 
some time ago that if one does not mind the trouble of 
making a new contact negative, it was possible to con- 
vert the under-exposed negative into a positive trans- 
parency, and from this a new negative can be made in 
the usual way. 

It must be admitted that at present an element of un- 
certainty exists, and hence I would not suggest that 
the method I here describe should be resorted to except 
in cases of dire extremity, when nothing else can be 
thought of to save one’s plate. l 

Even if the results are not quite satisfactory, they 
may be better than nothing, and I fancy that a few 
of my own experimental productions mav not be un- 
interesting, hence thev are here reproduced. 

The course pursued is to turn up the white light as 
soon as a plate has shown absolutelv obstinate resistance 


— — 
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to the developer, and, holding the i 
plate a little distance from the white 
light for a few seconds, return it to 
the developer, lower the light again, 
and proceed as usual. 

This, of course, provides a kind 
of additional all-over exposure, the 
light action in which, added to the 
very feebly impressed image, makes 
a total of action capable of respond- 
ing to the developer. 

In the early days of the manufac- 
ture of exceedingly rapid plates, a 
sort of contest was proceeding 
amongst plate manufacturers for 
the right to claim supremacy in 
this particular for their products. 
One particular brand of plates, 
which certainly gave a developable 
plate in a shorter time than rival 
makes, was said bv the contem- 
porary maker to owe this remark- 
able apparent rapiditv to ''fog''; 
and there is little doubt that, were 
a plate to receive the briefest 
possible exposure to white light be- 
fore exposure in the camera, it 


- 


Fig. 6. 


would behave as if possessing greatly increased sensi- 
tiveness, because, though the camera exposure were of 
such short duration that development would be imprac- 
ticable, yet because of the preliminary action the sum 
total of the two exposures would be sutlicient. 

Of course, the lights and shades of the picture will 
have been equally acted on by either a preliminary or a 
subsequent exposure, and hence there is a general fog- 
ging—an all-over increase in density—and for ordinary 
printing purposes this might be a serious objection, 
making printing very slow; but if we propose making a 
fresh negative, this being done by exposing to gaslight 
just in the same way as one makes lantern slides, then 
the light is sufficiently intense and the new negative 
plate sufficiently rapid, so that no protracted exposure 
is necessary. 

Here is a case in point, in which a short exposure and 
an inadequate one could not be avoided, owing to the 
dog's disinclination to stand still; and the light was 
dull in the evening. About r-roth of a second with 
F/8 resulted in fig. r, and having made three identical 
exposures in rapid succession, I determined to experi- 
ment with the remaining two. 

The second plate, shortlv after the few high lights 
which answered to the developer had made their 
appearance, was removed, rinsed, and held before 
the gas jet, the by-pass turned, and turned back 
again as quickly as possible—just a mere flash of a 
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medium-sized Bray burner, at about nine inches dis- 
tance— and the plate was returned to its developer, and 
the image very soon began to build up; and I admit that 
I was surprised to find, in the end, that it yielded a nega- 
tive which one could not have told from one which had 


been correctly timed. 


Thus encouraged, I tried the third plate, treating in 
much the same way. Whether I held it nearer the 
light whilst it was turned up, or whether the exposure in 
the first case was inadvertently longer, I cannot tell, but 
on the development being continued, the image rapidlv 
darkened. Then the high lights—such as the white- 
wood entrance, porch, etc.—seemed to momentarilv 
pause, and then gradually decrease in blackness. 
Eventually evervthing was involved in a general dark 
veil, and, after fixation, I found an almost perfect posi- 
tive image; but it was so dark that it would have been 
useless as a window decoration, for instance, and had 
to be held quite near a bright light in order to see what 
it was. This was submitted to a reducing bath of hypo 
and ferricyanide, a good deal of the dense veil which 
enshrouded the image being thereby removed, the result- 
being shown in fig. 3, and it 1s obvious that from this. 
a contact negative can quite well be made; but, of 
course, unless it is copied in a camera, it will be reversed 
—which may or may not be a drawback, according to 
circumstances and the character of the subject. 

About that time I visited Boston, in Lincolnshire, and 
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brought home a large 
number of exposed plates. 
It was October, and the 
afternoons were drawing 
in, and on several occa- 
sions when my friend had 
kindly motored me out to 
some spot in the neigh- 
bourhood, it grew dusk 
before we were quite pre- 
pared for it. Boston 
Dock, a negative of which 
forms the heading of the 
article, has great pic- 
turesque possibilities, 
both as regards its lines 
and masses of light and 
shade, especially at even- 
ing, when the tide has run 
out and leaves great 
sweeping mud-banks. 

By the time I had 
slightly changed the 
point of view, after 
taking the negative in 
the heading, the light 


had nearly gone, and 
even an exposure of 
several minutes, with 


full lens aperture, gave 
only a negative like that 
shown in fig. 4. Out 
of the dark brown mud-banks I could develop nothing, 
so determined to resort to the method | have been 
describing, and gave a third plate which I had taken a 
supplementary exposure to white light, the result of 
which is shown in fig. 5. 

Great was my joy to find the image coming up most 
satisfactorily, and in the end I believed I had a printable, 
though rather dense negative. It was only after a little 
consideration that the extraordinarv hybrid character of 
the result dawned upon me: not, indeed, until I had 
made the ‘‘ negative ” (?) reproduced as fig. 6—for notice 
the foreground and a portion of the middle distance on 
the right of fig. 5 is positive, whilst the rest is negative. 
Apparently the right-hand portion received rather more 
light in the supplementary exposure than the remainder, 
and if you compare figs. 5 and 6 closely, you may find 
that here and there, in a curious manner, certain objects 
have, as it wcre, been picked out and made positive, 
whilst the rest remains negative. Of course, in fig. 6 
—a view of those strange, boundless wastes which 
come down to the sea on the Lincolnshire coast— all has 
become positive, except—and this strangely enough— 
the sky, which is negative; for in reality it was a grey 
clouded sky, with just a glimmer of weak light where 
now it is shown darker, so that it scems that quite a 
series of careful experiments needs to be made to estab- 
lish just the right length of supplementary exposure that 
should be given in order to secure a negative, and how 
much more to bring about a positive. 

At present I have been unable to arrive at any very 
definite conclusion, because in nearly every case the sub- 
ject has contained objects of such widely varied in- 
tensity that an additional exposure which was right for 
one portion was wrong for another. 

Here, for instance, in fig. 7, is a glen scene, which 
received a long exposure with a deep yellow screen—and 
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this upon development 
proved quite inadequate; 
but a few seconds' ex- 
posure to gaslight gives 
the darkest portions of 
the foliage X positive, 
whilst the foreground, 
distance, and sky remain 
negative. Again, in fig. 
8, is another view of the 
same glen; the trees, the 
foreground— what there 
is of it—the farmhouse in 
the distance are all, after 
the same treatment, posi- 
tive, whilst the distant 
hills or mountains are 
negative—namely, white; 
but the sky, which was of 
almost the same colour 
and tone as those hills, 
remains negative. This 
scems quite a puzzle. 

I may say that the 
plates used in figs. 1 to 6 
were instantaneous iso- 
chromatic, and figs. 7 
and 8 are from Premo 
films, and the developer 
in all cases rodinal. 

The increased use of 
Autochrome plates has 
revealed to many who may not have fully grasped 
the idea, that in every exposed plate there lies the 
possibility of a positive image, and this is relied on for 
the production of the Autochrome picture. I need not 
enlarge upon this matter just now. I have made several 
positives in this way, working precisely on the directions 
given bv Messrs. Lumiére, except that I have found that 
destruction of the negative image with acid perman- 
ganate, and the second development—the development 
in davlight to produce the positive—occupied very much 
longer than with the verv thinly coated Autochrome. 

This method of producing positives is not, of course, 
to be confused with the ‘‘ dodge ’’—for I can hardly call 
it anything more— which I have here tried to describe. 


Fig. 8. 
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THE BIRMINGHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


remark with which we were greeted at the meeting of the 

B.P.S. on Tuesday last. The occasion was, no doubt, due 
to the fact that a popular man, Mr. C. S. Baynton, was giving 
a demonstration on a popular subject just now, to wit, the 
Autochrome plate and its manipulation. In introducing the 
lecturer, the president for the year, Mr. Harold Holdcroft, M.A., 
embraced the opportunity of urging the members collectively 
and severally to use their best endeavours to place the society 
upon a sound basis, by exerting every endeavour to increase the 
membership, to secure a better attendance at the meetings in 
ordinary, and to make the B.P.S. a standing power in the 
photographic world. He maintained that the mere paying of 
the subscription was not the final duty of membership, and 
that personal support should be given to every phase and pro- 
ject of the club's affairs. He promised to be at the helm on all 
possible occasions, and urged those present to aid him to fulfil 


M e pe: like old times to see such a room full," was the 


Mr. Baynton then took his hearers through the mysteries of 
developing an Autochrome plate, and carried the thing through 
to a successful issue. He showed a capital series of pictures 
upon the ordinary, and lantern screen. These included land. 
scapes, figures, flowers, copies of miniatures, and  photo- 
micrographs of the grains of the starch with which the plate 1s 
coated, explaining their power to render the photographic film 
able to record the colour somewhat of the original. He 
pointed out that real copy meant exact exposure. 

The demonstration was highly appreciated. In proposing a 
vote of thanks, Dr. Hall-Edwards said that the one man to 
whom the honour of the introduction of three-colour work 
should be given was Mr. Ives, whose methods (in the speaker's 
estimation) had not been greatly improved upon, even by the 
clever brothers Lumiére in their latest product. The resolu- 
tion was seconded by Mr. Shirley Smith, and carried. Many 
interesting points relative to frilling, varnishing, and ''size of 


his desires with reference to placing the society on a better grain" were dealt with in his reply when the lecturer 
basis. responded. F. W. P. 
———$ a 


HERBERT J. FINN'S EXHIBITION. 


VERYONE who knows, or knows of, Mr. Herbert J. Finn, feit 

great sympathy with him in the audacious and cruel burglary, 

and as senseless as it was oruel, which robbed him, on the eve of 

the opening of his exhibition at 108, New Bond Street, of nearly 

the whole of the pictures which he had arranged on the walls, and 
practically made the holding of the exhibition an impossibility. 

He has now, at great labour to himself and by the sacrifice of 
all his time and leisure, somewhat repaired the loss and opened his 
autumn show of “ Rambles in Yorkshire and by the Sea” with 
some architectural drawings. 

All who know and appreciate Mr. Herbert Finn's work, and they 
are many, will expect from him good work, original and clever both 
in sentiment and execution, and they will not be disappointed in 
this exhibition. 

Mr. Finn is a master of architectural rendering, being able to get 
suppression of unnecessary detail at the same time that the feeling 


of structure is not lost. He gives a charming relates of a 
building. Witness his “ Prior's Door at Ely” (29), “ Crosby Hall" 
(7), and “The Confessor’s Tomb in Westminster Abbey." He 
is also finely represented in what we may call sea and sky effects, 
such as “ Sunrise ” (2) and “ Rain at Sea" (7). | 

Special mention should be made of * Dover Harbour" (18), 
which is full of fine effect; ** The Tower Bridge” (21) as seen from 
London Bridge; and he seems to us to have caught the very spirit 
of the Cornish coast and sea in his “ Hale Creek " (41). 

In spite of the almost insuperable difficulties with which he was 
faced, Mr. Finn has gathered a fine collection of pictures, and visi- 
tors to the gallery will not only admire the fine works on sea, river, 
and architecture which they will see there, but also the indomitable 
spirit of the painter in face of an almost unheard-of catastrophe, 
which his energy and determination will turn, let us hope, 


into gain. 


————ÀM**——— — 


THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


E hse New English Art Club are holding their thirty-ninth annual 
exhibition at the galleries in Dering's Yard, 67a, New Bond 
Street. 

There can be no manner of doubt that the exhibition is a very 
strong one, and that there are some pictures of quite outstanding 
merit, such as Orpen's “Grace Orpen” (59) and “The Moraine” 
(56) by J. S. Sargent, which would not be overmatched in any 
company. The painting of the former is masterly, while we never 
remember to have seen anywhere such a tremendous impression of 
the grandeur of the mountain slopes as is given in * The Moraine.” 

Miss Alice Fanner seems to have the power of most successful 
rendering the autumn sunlight, and her two Datchet pictures are 
full of fine colour and redolent of the soft colouring of late October 
or early November. Bertram Priestman seems rather out of place 
in this gallery, where naked fact is so often presented in such pris- 
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matic colouring, but the dignity and breadth of his “ Dunwich” is 
not lost even in the midst of his more gaudv neighbours. 

We like Algernon Talmage's London subject, ** The Pillars of S. 
Martin's," best of any that we have seen from him. It is both 
thoroughly London in feeling and strong in arrangement and colour- 
ing. If, as we gather, he has not been painting long in London, he 
has gained a power of presenting it which promises great things in 
the future. 

Photographers will do well to study the pictures in this gallery ; 
the men who exhibit are all strong, virile, men alive with the 
present art spirit and strong in presenting their views of things. 
This is just what it seems to us photographers are losing just now. 
Their work is getting too soft and nebulous and not sufficiently 
emphatic, and it would be tonic tending to strength to visit this fine 
collection of pictures. 


— e s 


Photographic Competition for Automobilists.—The proprietors 
of Country Life are offering each month a prize of two guineas 
for the best unpublished photograph of a motor-car amid 
picturesque surroundings. The photograph must not only show 
the car as a machine; the beauty or interest of the setting will 
be largely taken into account. ‘The copyright of the successful 
photograph will become the property of Country Zife, and the 
editor reserves the right to publish any of the unsuccessful 
photographs, for which he will pay ten shillings each. Prints 
not receiving a prize will be returned if a stamped addressed 
wrapper is enclosed. Each photograph should have the name 
and address of the sender written on the back, and parcels 
should be addressed to the Automobile Editor, Country Life, 20, 
Tavistock Street, W.C., marked ‘ Competition." 


To Avoid '' Cockling '* when mounting prints upon thin parer, 
as in * multiple" mounting, Mr. W. Brush, in addressing the 
Bristol Photographic Club, advised making pin-pricks on the 
mounting paper exactly where the four corners of the print were 
to come. Then, with a sharp knife, making two diagonal cuts, 
like the letter X, nearlv, but not quite, joining each pair of 
diagonally opposite pinholes. The edges only of the print 


should be smeared with the minimum amount of some adhesive 
containing but little water, such as Seccotine or one of the stiff 
photo pastes, and the print quickly pressed on to the mount, so 
that its corners agreed with the pinholes. The same procedure 
is gone through with any subsequent thin mounts the print may 
require. 

Waxworks in Westminster Abbey.—There was a crowded méet- 
ing to listen to Mr. E. W. Harvey Piper's lecture on '* Westmin- 
ster Abbey," provided for the South Suburban Photographic 
Society, by the S.S. Camera Club. Mr. A. Haddon (of the 
Royal Naval College) presided. In the course of an eloquent 
account of the “ Stories and Glories” of the famous abbey, Mr. 
Piper referred to the “ Waxworks," as irreverent people call 
them, which are shown to visitors, and which are really amongst 
the most interesting of the treasures it contains. For these wax 
effigies of monarchs and heroes, the great and the titled, are the 
veritable ones carried, according to old custom, at their 
funerals, and were modelled from their dead faces to show them 
in their habits, as they lived. At the close there were cordial 
votes of thanks to the lecturer, and to Mr. E. W. Andrew, who 
provided and worked the lantern. 
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A customer writes of the Isostigmar :— 
“I have tested it and find it everything you say for it. 


I can only wonder that such an instrument cau be put 
on the market at such a price." 


Write for New lllustrated Booklet to 


R. & J. BECK, Ltd., 
68, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


PHOTO- 
STICKPHASI 


BRITISH MADE BY 
BRITISH WORKMEN. 


Chemically 
Non - Acid. 


UTER m. 
I2-oz. | 4-Gallon 
Bottle Jar 
I/- 6/- 
4-02. I-Gallon 
Bottle Jar 
6d. 10/- 


A Pure White semi-solid Photo-Mountant containing a minimum 

of water, Perfectly smooth and even in texture. Does not cockle 

the print. Manufactured and quality guaranteed by the Proprietor 
of the Celebrated 


Stickphast Office and Library Paste. 


Of all Photographic Material Dealers and Chemists, 
Wholesale only of The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., 50, Leadenhall St., E.C. 
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“ RENDEZ-VOUS,” 


Kingsway, London. 


Ebery Thursday Ebening, 
7-9 o'clock. 


Exhibition and Gonversazione 


FREE TO THE PUBLIC. 


ITEMS. 


I. Lecturette and Demonstration on 
the OIL PIGMENT Process. 


2. Demonstration with the AUTOKON 
Enlarger (a Projection Enlarger 
needing no focussing). 


3. Exhibition of Micro-photo and other 
results on AUTOCHROME 
COLOUR Plates. 


Etc., etc., etc. 


WINTER NOVELTIES NOW READY. 


THE PICTORIALIST’S OUTFIT. 
Comprising all the necessary materials for '' Control" 
in printing. Complete, 2/9. 


WHIRLER FOR COLOUR PRINTING. 


A very necessary accessory for preventing frilling 
with the Autochrome Plates. 3,- each. 


XMAS .POSTCARDS. 


Very attractive designs — most original. 


Bromide, in packets of 12 TE T 1/- 
P.O.P. i» TT .. 6d. 
Goldona (Glossy) xi TT puc 1/- 


GRIFFIN'S, KINGSWAY, LONDON. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


x vill IHE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. November 19, 1907. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


LASTS ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
A l-plate Aldis Lens of 5j inches focal length, the simplest and best of modern 
Anastigmats, giving the keenest definition and a brilliant image, for £113 O. 


WRITE, MENTIONING THIS JOURNAL, FOR LIST, FROM ALDIS BROTHERS, SPARKHILL, BIRMINGHAM. 


CAMERA FOR THE WINTER 


is one that can be carried in the pocket, without any inconvenience, and 
yet be ready at any moment for use. —— 


The “CHIE,” 


of which Mr. THOMAS, F.R.P.S.; writes:— 


Such is 


“I have put it to some pretty good 
tests, all of which it came through with 
flying colours. 


"The definition at open aperture is re- 
markably good all over the plate (Busch 
Omnar Anastigmat), and the shutter speeds 
are arranged at reasonable points such as 
workers need. 


* It seems wonderful value at the price 
charged.” 


Lists from == 


THE EMIL BUSCH OPTICAL CO., 35, Charles St., atton Garden, E.C. 
—"NO LENS BUT THE COOKE 


has only three thin uncemented glass:s. 
Therefore the Cooke lens must admit the most light. 


In every lens but the Cooke there are erfo-s which mar the definition, and which cannot 
be removed. The Cooke lens is free from them because its midd'e glass is adjusted by us 
until they are eliminated. Therefore the Cooke lens must give the keenest defin tion. 


Th: merit of a lens depends solely on its ability to combine in the greatest possible 
degree RAPIDITY and KEEN DEFINITION. Therefore the Cooke lens m.st be the 


best. Send for Booklet Z637. 


STOUGHTON STREET Works. 
JAYLOR TAYLOR? Hopson. Ir» 18 xg ER LON E E 


AND 1185 Broapway, New York, 


ee cu — D eam 


-—— — - —~ 


— — — À — 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH- ADVERTISERS. 
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COLOUR IN 


The Two-Colour Method. 


Attentive readers of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER will 
remember many references to the two-colour method of Ducos 
du Hauron, a method in which only two colour elements, 
films or prints, are superimposed, one being cyan blue and 
the other reddish orange or incipient red: such combination, 
if properly made from suitable colour-analysis negatives, 
giving something which, in the present day of enthusiasm as 
regards colour reproduction, may pass with many persons as 
a tolerable reproduction of the tints of nature. The colour 
screen used in making the blue-printing negative should be 
orange inclining to redness, and the screen used in making 
the orange or reddish print should be green. As regards 
printing, the cyanotype in one form or another is suitable 
for making the blue element of the composite print, and this 
having been made, the blue impression is lightly coated 
with a gum bichromate mixture pigmented with, let us say, 
Venetian red, and the second printing is carried out. 


Gurtner's Improvements in the Two-Colour Method. 


Herr Gurtner is an old worker as far as the two-colour 
method is concerned, and a recent patent specification of his 
refers to a simplification of the method which may possibly 
appeal to the amateur worker. A highly transparent plate 
of the chlorobromide class is stained deep orange by means 
of an aniline dye. When dry, this plate is placed in the 
camera film to film with a plate specially sensitive to the 
red-yellow rays, the orange-stained chloro-bromide plate 
being towards the lens. The orange film acts as a filter for 
the hinder film, so that a single exposure serves, and all 
complications as regards exactness for register are eliminated. 
The negative from the front plate is used in making the 
orange print, and the rear plate gives the negative for the 
blue print. 


Printing Colour Subjects on Autochrome Plates. 


Careful researches by the most reliable workers have quite 
established the fact that when an Autochrome is reproduced 
from an Autochrome, there is always some loss, whether in 
definition or in colour, although the loss may be somewhat 
masked in the eyes of the careless observer if reduction in 
scale is involved ; but it may readily be made apparent by 
enlarging the reproduction to the original scale. Sir 
William Abney, in the Journal of the Royal Photographic 
Society, suggests the possible value of the Autochrome 
method for easily making positive copies on glass of a colour 
photograph already obtained by some other method giving 
continuous tones. It is not difficult to imagine many useful 
applications of such a method, not only in connection with 
medical practice, but also in connection with various branches 
of technics. Again, students may be glad to have trans- 
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| Under this heading we shall, as occasion demands, keep our readers advised of 
anything new in connection with Colour in Photography. [^ 
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parency copies of paintings at a moderate price, and the 
Autochrome method should produce such replicas rapidly 
and cheaply when once an original exact reproduction has 
been obtained in transparency form bv such a method as the 
Sanger-Shepherd process. 


Baron Hubl on Autochrome Plates. 


Further researches by this eminent Austrian investigator 
are contained in the October issue of the Weener 
Mitteilungen, p. 349. The sensitive film is stated to be a 
gelatino-bromide emulsion unusually rich in silver, and 
extremely fine in grain, as fine in fact as the emulsion of the 
ordinary lantern plate, the diameter of the silver-bromide 
particles being about o.co: mm. Although these particles 
are enlarged considerably (about threefold) during the 
process of development and intensification, it would take a 
large number to cover one of the starch grains, so there is 
abundant scope for composite colour gradation. Baron 
Hübl says that the emulsion is scarcely better in colour 
rendering than the various panchromatic emulsions of com- 
merce, and it requires a vellow filter that quite cuts off the 
spectral violet. If the emulsion side is directed towards the 
lens, the necessary exposure will be about ten times that of an 
ordinary plate. In this case only a monochrome PB 
will be obtained, and to judge this properly the film must be 
stripped from the now superfluous screen, a very easy pro- 
ceeding if Wenderoth's method of stripping, a method often 
employed in the wet plate days, 1s adopted. 


Stripping the Monochrome Basis of the Autochrome. 


Mention of Wenderoth's process in the preceding para- 
graph suggests that working details may be desirable, as 
there may be many instances in which stripping is desirable 
from an experimental point of view. There is a rather stout 
kind of sheet gelatine used by lithographers, the thickness 
of this being about a sixtieth of an inch, and this is well 
suited for stripping by Wenderoth’s method, the thin gelatine 
used as a packing for sweets being useless. A piece of the 
gelatine a trifle smaller than the Autochrome plate is soaked 
in a 2 to 40 solution of chrome alum until quite flaccid, and 
then plate and gelatine are placed together in a dish of 
water. The soft gelatine is now adjusted to the film side of 
the plate and the two are drawn out of the water together, 
after which a sheet of waterproof cloth is laid on the wet 
gelatine, and by the application of a squeegee to the other 
side of the waterproof cloth all superfluous water is forced 
out. The plate bearing the wet gelatine is now set up to 
dry, and when dry the edges of the gelatine film are gently 
trimmed with a penknife, when it becomes easy to lift the 
gelatine sheet, which carries the monochrome with it and 
leaves the colour screen on the plate. 


—— 4 4————— 


. Southampton Camera Club.—The members of the above attended 
in goodly numbers on November 4 to meet Mr. H. J. Comley, of 
Stroud, who came to lecture to them on three-colour carbon and 
new Autochrome processes. In the former process Mr. Comley 
began at the very beginning, showing the necessitv lor the light 
filters and the three negatives. He pointed out that the negatives 
should be of the thin variety, that their combined density should 
not exceed the densitv of the normal negative, and advised very 
dilute developer as the ideal means of production. He described 
very fully the processes of sensitising the pigmented films which 
the “ Rotary " peop'e produced, and recommended ordinary methy- 
lated spirit as the medium for the bichromate of potassium or 
ammonia, 1 to 8 per cent. of the former, or 1 to 1o per cent. of 
the latter: half spirit, half solution, the sensitising to be as quickly 
done as possible, and the films to be absolutely dry before use. In 


the matter of the exposure of the lm, the rule laid down was that 
in concurrent exposure, when faint image appeared on vellow film, 
the blue film was normally exposed, that the vellow required about 
twice the blue, and the red three times. Rocking the developing 
dish was not recommended, because of danger to details of high 
lights; and in the process of development the use of a ro per cent. 
solution hvdrate bath for rendering pigment more amenable to 
treatment was recommended. Mr. Comlev proceeded to show the 
registration of the three films in order—yellow, blue, red; and 
some extremely fine prints were produced under the eyes of the 
members. Subsequentlv, after replying to many questions, Mr. 
Comley produced some fine specimens of Autochrome transparen- 
cies, and then went on to refer totheWarner-Powrieprocess, which 
he affirmed had considerable advantage over the Autochrome process 
in the way of being much quicker and more transparent. 
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AUTOCHROME PLATES DEMONSTRATED. 
A MEMORABLE EVENING AT THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


By Our Own CORRESPONDENT. 


HEN the premises of the Roval Photographic Society were 

built, colour photography was a thing undreamed of, and 
the accommodation was pianned on a merely monochrome scale. 
Therefore the society was almost unable to cope with the crowd 
that besieged its doors on November sth, when the Autochrome 
plate was demonstrated by Mr. T. K. Grant, the representative in 
this country of Messrs. Lumiere. The lecture-room was filled with 
an eager company half an hour before the time fixed for the de- 
monstration, and leading members, whose habit it is to saunter in 
late with the certainty of a liberal percentage of empty chairs, were 
compelled to assist in preventing any collapse which the walls 
might undergo on such an occasion. 

Mr. Grant demonstrated with authority, and not as the scribes. 
He gave an elaborate exposition of the process, then carried out 
the operations on a previously exposed plate, and finally showed 
the finished product in the lantern. Then he was the target for 
innumerable questions, relevant and irrelevant. Without entering 
into questions of theory, he recounted the now familiar principles 
governing the manufacture of Autochrome plates. He said that the 
specially selected starch grains, which were dyed and placed be- 
neath the sensitive emulsion, each had a diameter of about a 
2,000th part of an inch. In other words, there were four millions 
of these grains on every square inch of the plate. Some of the 
grains were dved green, others blue-violet, others red-orange, and 
then all were mixed together until they assumed almost a neutral 
tint, alter which they coated a piece of glass previously prepared 
with a tacky substance. These grains, flattened so as to fill up 
the interspaces, formed the screen coating of the plate, which was 
isolated by means of waterproof varnish and then covered with the 
panchromatic emulsion. "The light, before reaching the film, had 
to pass through the starch grains, therefore the plate had to be 
placed in the camera with the glass side facing the lens. A special 
taking screen was absolutely indispensable. 

Coming to the question of exposure, Mr. Grant said that it was 
not possible, or at least not wise, when working with the Auto- 
chrome plate to follow out the old photographic adage, and expose 
for the shadows, leaving the high lights to take care of themselves. 
If, in a subject of much contrast, sufficient exposure were given for 
the dark foreground, the result would be seriously to over-expose 
the sky. Wynne 14 or Watkins 2 served as a rough guide for out- 
door exposures, but it was necessary to consider the exposure in 
relation to the subject. When the range of tones extended from 
Xy to deep shadows, the plate must be worked with the idea that 
& would stand a certain exposure on the sky, and the subject ar- 
ranged in such a manner that while giving the correct exposure for 
the high lights, the greatest possible detail might be obtained in the 
shadows. In subjects which had no sky, however, the exposure 
might be made for the shadows as in ordinary photography. If 
necessary to stop down to any large extent, say to F/22, the ex- 
posure should be increased by 50 per cent. over and above the time 
corresponding to the stop. 

After referring to the value of work with the Autochrome plate for 
bringing home to the worker the study of colour and colour con- 
Irasts, Mr. Grant passed on to the question of development. The 
érst development with the pyro-ammonia developer should take 
place entirely in the dark, and should occupy two and a half 
minutes. The plate was then rinsed for a few seconds beneath a 
tap, and then the reduced silver eaten away by means of acid per- 
manganate. Immediately the acid permanganate was on the plate 
darkness was no longer necessary. The time occupied by the 
action of the permanganate solution was from two to three minutes, 
when the plate was again rinsed and the portion of silver still 
unacted on redeveloped in daylight. 

Mr. Grant strongly advised intensification in all cases. In a pro- 
perly exposed plate, he said, intensification brightened up the image 
and appreciably brought out the colour rendering without neces- 


‘sarily making it denser. 


He carried out intensification by the old 
method of pyro and citric acid : — 

3 grammes pyro. 

6 grammes citric acid (instead of 3, as recommended by Messrs. 

Lumière). 

100 cubic centimetres water. 
The plate was then placed in a solution of neutral permanganate for 
forty-five seconds or a minute, rinsed, and put in a fixing bath very 
strongly acid. The combined action of the neutral permanganate 
and the fixing bath, with a washing of the plate between the two 
operations, prevented two-colour fog, which was really due to a for- 
mation of colloidal silver in the emulsion. He laid stress on the 
necessity for rapidity in these operations, stating that if the time 
taken in working the plate was exceptionally long, the liquid solu- 
tions began to soak right through the coloured grains, with the 
result that the green, the most easily soluble of the colours, was dis- 
solved out, leaving a minus-green or pinkish effect. The time for 
using the fixing bath should be two to two and a half minutes, fol- 
lowed by a wash for five minutes. Ten minutes on a whirler 
sufficed to dry the plate, and after drying it was useful to protect it 
by a coat of varnish. 

On the question of frilling, Mr. Grant said that he had never 
had occasion to use any anti-frilling compound, and he believed that 
careful handling of the plate was sufficient to get over the diffculty. 
He recommended the following preventives, set down in the order 
of their value :— 

(1) A mixture of two ounces of beeswax and one ounce of pow- 
dered rosin, heated. 

(2) Ordinary parafin wax. 

(3) A streak of gum damnar varnisl around the edges of the 

late. 
i (4) Ordinary bicycle rubber solution with a little benzole. 

The frilling, said Dr. Lindsay Johnson, is due to the use of alco- 
hol in the first developer. Whenever he had had frilling it had 
been due to alcohol—not applied internally, he added amid laugh- 
ter. It was ascertained that the result would be the same if the 
pyro were mixed with water instead of alcohol, and Messrs. 
Lumiere's reasons for including alcohol in the developer, while 
expressly forbidding its use in every other operation, were a trifle 
vague. 

Among other interesting points elicited in the course of the dis- 
cussion were the following : — 

Intensification can be left until after fixing without anything detri- 
mental occurring to the result. 

Gum damnar varnish for varnishing the plate is slightly easier to 
use when thinned down a little with benzole, say to nearly half its 
strength. 

An under-exposed plate gives the shadows entirely without detail, 
and the whole picture has a heavy and dark blue or black tint. 

A graduated sky shade or foreground shutter would help to over- 
come the difficulty of the high lights and shadows already referred 
to. 

The two and a half minutes for development is always to be given. 
Over-exposure cannot be remedied by altering the time of develop- 
ment; nor, apparently, does a difference of temperature affect the 
time required. 

One grain of starch in the Autochrome plate would probably 
cover somewhere between five and ten grains of silver, taking a 
medium speed emulsion. 

On the important question of the source of light, etc., for copy- 
ing Autochromes, Mr. Grant said that the two plates—the Auto- 
chrome picture and the sensitive Autochrome plate—should be 
placed together in the camera, both filter side downwards, the lens 
pointing at a good clear north light. It is worthy of note that 
several of the very successful pictures shown on the screen were 
copies or reproductions. 
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South London Photographic Society—Mr. E. T. Holding 
delivered his lecture on Figure Studies before the members of this 
society on November 4. The lecturer advised simplicity in 
arrangement as being more conducive to pictorial results in this 
class of work, and instanced Whistler's portrait of Carlyle as a 
typical example to be studied. He advised the study of modern 
art in preference to that of the old masters in order to acquire hints 
on lighting and arrangement of subject. Children at play make 
excellent subjects for the camera if taken in natural positions, He 


considered there was a large field open in what might be termed 
*" door-step" photography, or figure studies of children at play, 
and gossips at the doorways of houses in poor districts. A great 
deal of the lecturer's own work is done in an ordinary room, in 
which he uses a light portable background fixed on a bamboo 
frame. A large number of slides from Mr. Holding’s own work 
were shown on the screen to illustrate his remarks on lighting and 
arrangement. At the conclusion of his lecture a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded Mr. Holding. 
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at by 33 Staley’s Royal reflex, reversing frame, long exten- 
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slides and leather case; cost £s 10s. 
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37, BEDFORD 8T., STRAND, LONDON, W.C., Opposite the Civil Service Stores. 


(Established for 30 years at 30, Cra bon Street.) 


PALMOS CAMERAS 


(UNIVERSAL PALMOS.) 


Made of light metal, 
strongly and accurately built. 
Fitted with ZEISS LENSES. 
Take Plates, Flat Cut Films, Roll Films, 
and the new Zeiss Pack - Slide. 


Sizes—2} in. X 3} in., 34 in. x 4} in. (or 6°5 X 9 and 


9 X 12cm.) and 5 X 4 in. 
Also 9X 12 and 9X 18 cm. for Stereo and Panorama, 


lliustrated Cataiogue “P.A.” 


fost Free on application. 


CARL ZEISS, 29, Margaret Bt, Regent 8t., London, W. 


—St. Petersburv. 


—JENA.- 


Berlin—Frankfort o/M.—Hamburg— Vienna 
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YOU WANT MORE LIGHT 


When enlargine than that to be got from the 
old form paraffin lamp. Try a more modern 
method. Something cleaner and simp'er to 
work, which will give you a light almost 
equal to limelight. Ask your deaier to show 
either of the methods shown below. The 
powerful light will surprise you. 


The “META” HIGH-PRESSURE SPIRIT 


The “Meta” Lamp provides a simple means of obtaining a 
highly actinic light from ordinary methylated spirit, at a low cost 
and with little attention. For enlarging purposes the light is par- 
ticularly valuable, and ranks second only to limelight ; ; its working 
is very simple, and can be mastered in a few minutes. 


PRICES. 
No, 1.—All Brass ... six s sie 


No, 2.—Nickel-plated and improved filler ... 


15/- 
18,6 


TRE i 


‘EVER READY’ 


Acetylene Generator. 


The Generator in combination 
with a suitable jet will produce a 
pou light, valuable for 1 

inds ot projecti« Mn W€ rk. 
action of the Generator is abs nne ly 
automatic, the working parts being 
few and simple, The generation 


ee docu esp e cimo n 


of the gas ceases on the tap 
being turned (ff, and it m 
be left charged for a week « 

longer if necessary, Cato- 
plete instruc tions are given 
with each generator, and if 
carefully followed, no diffi- 
culty will be experienced in 
obtaining a satisfactory re- 


sult, 
PRICES. 
No. 1,8 to hold x lb, 


carbide 


No. 2, to hold 3 ib. 
carbide ss " 


25/= 
35/- 
10/6 


Three Burner Jet (as ill), with separate control valves 


W. BUTCHER & SONS, LTD., 


Gamera House, 
FARRINGDON AYENUE, LONDON, E.C. 
Supplied by all Dealers. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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SUCCESSFUL PHOTOGRAPHY IS ASSURED ON THE DULL DAYS OF 
AUTUMN AND WINTER BY USING ROSS’ LARGE APERTURE LENSES, 


BECAUSE ( THEY WORK AT FULL OPENING WITH EXQUISITE DEFINITION, AND ARE UNEQUALLED 
| IN THE QUALITIES WHICH DISTINGUISH LENSES OF THE V:RY HIGHEST GRADE. 


ROSS “HOMOCENTRIC’ F/56 F/63 F/68 F/8 


ROSS-ZEISS *TESSAR'  F/;s F/45 F/6°3 


To suit Every Purpose of the Professional and Amateur Photographer. 


To be obtained of all Leading Dealers. Explanatory Pamphlets and Price Lists Post Free. 


ROSS' Optical Works, 3, North Side, Clapham Common, LONDON, S.W. 


HUGHES’ BIJOU ENLARGERS, | DEPT. No. 78. 
x With SQUARE Condensers. YOUR DARK-ROOM OR STUDIO 
COMFORIABLY WARMED — i 


BY THE 


‘OMEGA’ 


SYSTEM of HYGIENIC 
Hot Air from a Jet 
of Gs 


——— — 


Are the KING OF ENLARGERS. Give absolutely the finest resulfs, With the 


Patent Rectan ular Condensers, which are the size of the negative, and NO LIGHT 

have NO THIN EOGES. They are so per cent. better, but the same price, : 

as the coinmercial round, which cannot give a flat field. The light passed is NO FIRE RISK 

equal on every part ot the plate with our Rectangular Condensers, separate, NO FLUE 
LJ 


}-pl., 85/-; sby 4,42/-; 4-pl., 63/-; }, £5 5s. Bijou Enlarger complete, to 
use with own Camera and Lens, }-pl., £3 58 : }-p. £5 6s. List, Enlarging 
Apparatus and Tips, 2 stamps. 

W. C. HUGHES & CO., Specialisis in Project.cn Instruments, 
BREWSTER HOUSE, MORTIMER ROAD, KINCSLAND, N., LONDON 


THE ONLY 
PERFECT GASLIGHT 
PAPER. 


No Dark Room Necessary. 


6d. and 1/- packets. Papers and Postcards. 


All the usual surfaces, æ Of all good Dealers, 


mit t 


TAA 


A FREE BORDER NEGATIVE in every packet, 


THE BIRMINGHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., Ltd.. Criterion Works, Stechford, Birmingham. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


ME M EA E cerns ee E T NM 


November 19, 1907. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW OF PROGRESS & EXPERIMENT. 


—— 


By Themas Bolas F.C.S-F.IC. 


ALCOHOL—ACETYLENE—ACTION OF MERCURIC AND OTHER EMANATIONS ON THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATE. 


Alcohol production on an industrial scale from cheap or 
waste materials is a problem of the day, and from many 
other points of view than the photographic standpoint. In 
reference to peat as a source, Mr. C. A. Mitchell, writing in 
Knowledge (November, 1907, p. 258), refers to experiments 
made in France by M. Pique. The peat was saccharified by 
dilute sulphuric acid, and the liquid was fermented by the 
aid of a yeast previously acclimatised to acid. The yield 
was 1 litre of absolute alcohol from 10 kilogrammes of dry 
peat, and the residue, when made into briquettes, formed an 
excellent fuel. 

Alcohol is thoroughly dehydrated orrendered anhydrous by 
allowing it to remain in contact with quicklime, and an 
elaborate quantitative study of the conditions and rate of de- 
hydration, by Herr Kailau, is to be found on p. 814 of the 
abstracts relating to general and physical chemistry in the 
current issue of the Journal of the Chemical Society. The 
amount of lime required to concentrate 92 to 93 per cent. 
alcohol to 99.5 per cent. should be 0.55 kilogramme for each 
litre of alcohol, when 99.5 alcohol is obtained by boiling in 
a reflux apparatus for three and a half hours, but 99.9 per 
cent. alcohol is obtained if the boiling is continued for six 
hours. Those interested in further details should refer to 
the Journal of the Chemical Society. 


The journal Acetylene devotes an article to photographic 
uses of acetylene for photographic purposes, and commences 
by emphasising the advantage of the small compact flame, 
evolving as it does only a moderate amount of heat for the 
light produced, as a source of light to illuminate the retouch- 
ing desk. Again, we find a plea for acetylene as a source of 
illumination in gaslight printing and for the lantern, 
whether for enlarging or for ordinary optical projection. It 
may, however, be well to refer to the great possibilities of 
the oxy-acetylene jet in connection with limelight, the inten- 
sity of the light far exceeding that of ordinary limelight. 
There is, however, an element of danger to be considered in 
connection with the use of acetylene. 


Kof and Hugo have studied the formation of images on 
photographic plates by vapours arising from dissolved mer- 


Secondary or Reflection Images Formed by Lenses. 


Herr Romanesco, writing in Die Photographische Industrie 
(November 6, 1907, p. 1,300), gives some two columns of informa- 
tion as to secondary images formed by lenses by reflection com- 
bined with refraction, and his article may be considered supple- 
mentary to that of Dr. Paul Kruss, noticed last week in THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, in which the effective and useful 
luminosity of cemented anastigmats is contrasted with that of 
anastigmats having more than one air space. The light which is 
lost as far as the formation of a useful image is concerned, is 
partly projected outwards or forwards, where it may form 
secondary images capable of being focussed at various distances 
if the lens is used after the manner of a mirror, and it partly 
passes through the lens, and although it does not exactly form 
supplementary images of the scene, it produces a general out-of- 
focus haze which, if examined by the method described, will 
appear as bright images of the diaphragm aperture. To test a 
lens *or this kind of glare or impurity of image our author gives 
the following concise instructions, which are remarkably simple 


and easy. 


curic chloride, and their results, apart from their intrinsic 
interest, suggest caution in the use of mercuric salts in the 
photographic workplace. The authors (Journal of the 
Chemical Society, October, 1907, p. 732, of abstracts relat- 
ing to general and physical chemistry) say: “ When a sensi- 
tive plate is exposed close to the surface of a solution of mer- 
curic chloride in water, alcohol, benzene, or toluene, then, 
on developing, a white image is obtained. The author has 
made a number of experiments bearing on this observation, 
and shows that the effect in question may be regarded as a 
negative catalysis, that is, the exposed parts of the plate are 
developed more slowly than those parts which have been pro- 
tected. Hydrogen peroxide, on the other hand, the vapours 
of which also affect a photographic print, is a positive 
catalyst. Images obtained by the action of hydrogen 
peroxide vapour are obliterated by exposure to the vapour 
arising from a mercuric chloride solution, and vice versa. 
If the silver nuclei produced on development from the silver 
sub-bromide of the latent image are regarded as auto- 
catalysts, then the production of images by the action of 
light may be regarded as a special case of such plate effects, 
and it is pointed out that light images may be obliterated by 
subsequent exposure to the vapour from mercuric chloride 
solution. No effect is produced on a plate exposed close to 
a mercuric chloride solution if the latter is saturated with 
sodium chloride, probably because in this case the mercuric 
chloride is present only in the form of a complex. A con- 
centrated aqueous solution of arsenious acid acts like mer- 
curic chloride solution, but the action is much weak-:r. 

* When a sensitive plate is laid on the top of a beaker in 
which the reaction 2HgCl,+SnCl,=2Hg+SnCl, is taking 
place, the plate is rapidly affected, and, on developing, a 
dark image is obtained. This result is reached eve. when 
stannous chloride is in excess, and it can be shown that a 
plate exposed close to the surface of a stannous chloride 
solution is unaffected. No effect is produced if the vapour 
above the reaction liquid is continuously removed during the 
exposure of the plate. The escaping emanation reduces 
mercuric chloride solution, but experiments show that it can- 
not be stannous chloride." 


Detecting the Reflection Images of a Lens. 


Herr Romanesco's instruction may be summarised and ex- 
plained as follows :— The lens having been mounted on a camera, 
the image of the sun is focussed sharply on the ground glass, and 
then a wafer of black card is attached to the inside surface of the 
focussing screen, so that the solar image is centrally received on 
the wafer. A shift of the camera, which involves rotation on 
any centre between the cardinal points, will not materially alter 
the sun's image on the screen, so that by moving the head 
(covered with the focussing cloth) and the camera, the 
circles of adventitious light can be distinguished and studied 
under the various conditions of stopping down. When a lens 
is faulty in this respect it may be found at what aperture it 
is best to work, should it be desirable to photograph with the 
camera directed towards the sun. It does not by any means 
follow that a lens having many reflecting surfaces will show 
rings or circles of light, as the adventitious light may be evenly 
diffused. This is the case with many or most of the more 
modern air-gap lenses now sold, hence in such-cases it is not 
easy to detect the diffused light. 
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THE “JUPITER” 
M ESSRS. J. J. GRIFFIN AND SONS, of Kingsway, London, 


W.C., are now prepared to sell, as exclusive agents in Great 
Britain and the colonies, the “ Jupiter” Instantaneous Electric 
Lamp, that notable invention destined, as we believe, to be 
the studio lamp of the future, about which we had a notice some 
time ago. 

We paid a visit to Messrs. Griffin the other day, and saw the 
lamp in operation, and certainly the results were most remarkable. 
The exposures can be as rapid as in daylight, and certainly much 
more rapid than a good deal of the London daylight at this time 
of year—1-4oth of a second being an ample exposure with F/r1, or 
even with F/16. There is no need to weary the sitter with instruc- 
tions to “ keep still just for a minute," and so there is an absence 
of the strained look often noticed in studio work, and the sitter 
is at ease (and looks it), knowing that he has not to strain his 
attention on the endeavour to avoid movement. For children and 
gioups, where the risk of movement is so greatly increased, the 
lamp is a necessity. We saw several groups of remarkable quality, 
quite equal to daylight work, and child studies in which the chil. 
dren are playing and working in a perfectly natural way without 
a consciousness of the camera, and it is evident that children can 
be treated in quite a different way, and allowed to make their 
own graceful poses, which can be snapped in the studio at 1-40th sec. 
exposure. 

As the light is perfectly uniform, the exposure becomes almost 
automatic, and errors in development quite cease, and the uni- 
formity of negatives is remarkable, thus aiding the printing depart- 
ment of the professional photographer. 

Most sitters object to the ordinary flashlight as being so 
very trying to the eyes, but the Jupiter lamp can be looked at with 
an unwinking eye at the moment of exposure, the light being quite 
soft and pleasing. 

Effects of lighting are easily obtained—a screen being placed 
between the lamp and the sitter, upon which shaded blinds work, so 
that the light can be easily adjusted to the desired effect—the lamp 
itself has several movements, and its rays can be directed up or 
down or sideways by a simple movement of the apparatus; it is 
also quite light in weight, and with its stand can be moved about the 
studio with great ease. 


INSTANTANEOUS ELECTRIC 
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LAMP. 


Needless to say, large firms are taking up the “Jupiter” lamp, 
and many have already been sold. The price of the lamp complete 
is £45, while the carbons are 
sold at 1s. gd. per set of three, 
and 18s. per dozen. 

Messrs. Griffin are also sell- 
ing the Jupiter Effect Lamp, 
which is a small portable 
edition of the Jupiter lamp; it 
can be placed upon a table, on 
the floor, in the grate, or wher- 
ever required, and numbers of 
the most delightful effects of 
lighting can be obtained by it 
in an ordinary room without any 
other lighting. This, it seems 
to us, should be of great service 
to the amateur, who will by its 
aid during the winter months be 
able to take figure studies in 
endless variety, and get excel- 
lent and striking effects of 
lighting. The possibilities of 
the lamp will be quite a reve- 
lation to those who use it. 
It is moreover quite reasonable 
in price, £5 5s. complete; or 
with shade, if it be required to 
use it as an ordinary reading 
lamp, the additional cnarge 
is 7s. 6d. 

Of course electric light in- 
stallation is a necessity with 
these lamps, but, given that, 

le can be connected immediately to the ordinary house 
supply. 

Messrs. Griffin are demonstrating with these lamps at their estab- 
lishment in the Kingsway, and intending purchasers should write 
» for an appointment. 


— —HM*4———— 


J. J. GRIFFIN & SONS' 


OUTFITS. 


M ESSRS. J. J. GRIFFIN, of Kingsway, London, W., are 
bringing out what they term *''The Pictorialists' Outfit," 
comprising the various objects required by the photographer in 
exercising control on the negative. 

The evolving of some measure of pictorial- quality from the 
reluctant negative is almost universal, so that no doubt many 
amateurs will be most glad to hear that such an outfit is obtain- 
able, and that instead of getting together a scratch lot of bottles 
and pencils from various dealers, according to what they happened 
to have in stock, he can be provided with all necessary articles in 
a small, compact box, at a moderate charge. 


The Pictorialists’ Outfit consists of the following : — 
ITEM. 
bottle matt varnish. For 


PICTORIALISTS' 


EMPLOYMENT. 


coating the back of 
plate, and marking upon 
same with pencil, crayon, 
and stump. 

For working with pencil on the 
film side of negative. 

For reducing parts of negative, 
for removing halation, for 
deepening shadows and 
softening high lights. 


oe 


bottle retouching medium. 


"t 


local reducer. 


"t 


fine brushes. 
palette, with three colours 
stump 


: For local work on negative or 
1 

1 retouching pencil, H.B. 

I 

S 


print. 


retouching pencil, B.B. For working on negative. 


upply of special translucent For 
paper 


This paper is specially prepared, and recommended by the 
Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER as used by him- 
self and found particularly suitable for use on the glass side 
of negative. 

It is unnecessary to point out to amateurs the immense advantage 
which this outfit gives over the former buying of the articles as 
they are required. Often local dealers, not abreast of the times, 


broad modification on 
negative. 


do not stock them, hence delay and detailed description in order 
that such simple and necessary agents of control should be pro- 
cured; but here the whole outfit is ready to hand, even to the 
prepared tissue necessary for backing the negative to take pencil 
work. Every known method of control, it is claimed, can be 
worked by the aid of these materials. 

The price of “The Pictorialists’ Outfit" complete in box is 
2s. gd. 

The possession of this little outfit will often mean that one is 
able to at once give a touch here or there to print or negative 
and so make all the difference between a really good result and 
an indifferent one, and the outlay is but comparatively trifling. 


———M——— 
J. J. GRIFFIN AND SONS' CHRISTMAS 
POSTCARDS. 
ESSRS. J. J. GRIFFIN AND 
SONS., of Kingsway, London, 


have a large supply ready of their 
excellent Christmas greeting post- 
cards, bearing the most attrac- 
tive and original designs, and 
eminently suitable for printing-in 
the purchaser’s own pictures to 
send to friends at the festive season. 


These cards are obtainable in all 
the different grades of paper 
sold by Griffin and Sons :—Gol- R 
dona glossy (requiring fixing only), 'f9m.— 
per packet of 12, 1s.; per packet of 144, 8s. 6d.; per packet of 
1,000, 59s. 6d. P.O.P. (glossy surface), per packet of 12, 6d.; 
per packet of 144, 5s. 6d. ; per packet of 1,000, 38s. 6d. Bromide 
(matt and glossy), per packet of 12, 1s. ; per packet of 144, 7s. 6d. ; 
per packet of 1,000, 50s. 

It is pleasing to learn that the new satin bromide emulsion, which 
we recently favourably reviewed in these pages, is used for post- 
cards with Christmas designs, so that the postcard user is not de- 
barred from participation in its great advantages of surface and 
detail-giving powers. 

Our illustration will give-some idea of the designs which adorn 
these Christmas. postal cards, 
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PLEASURE wm PROFIT wu sE yours ir you 
SPEND YOUR WINTER EVENINGS 
caratoour -a| EÉANL ARGING. 


BENETFINK’S ENLARGING LANTERNS are 


the best value for money on the market. 


SPECIFICATION. 
The “B” pattern Enlarging Lantern (as, HIuA Ron) may be used for either 
Incandescent Gas, Meta Spirit Lamp, or Acetylene Gas. 

e woodwork is of best ash, and the body and cone of Russian Iron. The 
baseboard is provided with runners to carry me body for adjusting the light. The 
front is exceptionally rigid and is fitted with rack and pinion adjustment. Casrier 
k of the sanare pattern, so that negatives may be enlarged either way—vertical or 

orizonta 
The objectives sup pplied with the lantern are of special quality and the front 
lens is fitted with iris diaphragm and orange cap. 


NOTE OUR PRICES FOR BEST QUALITY 


BROMIDE ENLARGING PAPER. 


}-Plate and 5 "i 4 ro per Packet (Price elsewhere, 6d) 
pbPlate .. e » » ( i 18.) 
i2byio .. E na ( -y » 18. 3d.) 


J 


MODEL “B” (as illustrated) No. 1 complete with 
5]-in. Condenser and Front Lens £3 a 6 a 6 


Ditto. No. 2 complete wales 8}-in. coa £5. 16. 0 " POSTAGE EXTRA. 


denser and Front wis 


! BENETFINK & CO., Ltd., 107 & 108, Cheapside, London. 


The Verascope Richard 


A PERFECT CAMERA FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


Is constructed with a 
precision defying all 
competition. 

Is made entirely of 
metal. 

Is finished in brass and 

: [ 3 = T% oxidised silver. 

Q Granted the leisure, most photographers can E VERASGOPE RICHARD 77 i perfectly rigid. 

- aay > . - — r= - > s everlasting in wear, 
do their own printing, but the expensive illuminants, | | uy 3 "m m in m Tiny A> Is always In focus from 
the fine lenses, the large dishes, and soon make [ i p WMT e | 6 feet. 
enlarging a different matter. | YT 


uU. 


«€ OUR ENLARGEMENTS. 


«| Recent talks in this space have been about 
our Printing, but, after all, our Enlargements are 
our strongest point. 


Ill | WA > "iid 
iM i Wi NIU Il Hil, "rg. Gives true perspec- 
aaNet tive and absolute 


rellef. 


q Here we have a number of skilled operators PARIS, 1900. airas arisa bie 
each working but one process and under conditions | GRANDS PRIX | ST. LOUIS, 1904. ture. B6 nature 
that make it easy for them to produce enlarge- | MILAN, 1906. herself, 


ments conforming with our standard. 
g And that standard is—‘‘The best possible MODEL 1907. 
result that the negative can be made to yield.” The Verascope 


If you are interested, and we believe you will | with large aperture, 
be, we shall be pleased to send you a free copy of £/6.3, fitted with 
our booklet, ** Pictorial Photography.” aa. Tessar Zes 


Lenses, with rising 
RAINES & CO., EALING, W, | °"* EM 
Jules Richard, 10 REM E an SPICCADILLY, LONDON. 
PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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PROFESSIONAL ano TRADE ADVTS. 


SPECIAL PREPAID SCALE. 


Photozraphic Businesses for Sale and Wanted 


Photographers requuing Assistants 
Assistants wanting Situations ; 


Miscellaneous, Professional, and Trade Announcements 


rd. per Word. 
Minimum 1s. 6d. 


Latest time, o a.m. Tuesday, 7 days in advance of Publication. 


MATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER (good all- 
round worker) offers his services to 
authors, journaliste, and professional 

o ns Box No. 2525, 52, Long Acre, 


RT BACKGROUNDS, — [nteriors, land- 
scapes, park scenes, conservatories, painted 
on stout canvas, with roller, 8 by 6, 63, ; 

painted both sides, 9s.; clouds, 6 by 4, 3s. ; 
these are the highest class professional back- 
grounds, and are absolutely uncqualled for 
softness, beauty, and quality: designs, stamp. 
— Pemberton Bros., Rishton, Blackburn. 


A finishing to photographers’ own 
enlargements, prints and miniatures. 

Coloured work a speciality. 
work. — Miss Cooper, 
Abbot. 


Aerograp'ı 
Highgrove, Newton 


ACKGROUNDS. — SPLENDID VALUE. 
Interiors, Landscapes, Gardens. Cunserva- 
tories, 8 by 6, 63.; other sizes; 6 Ly 4 

Clouds, 83, 8d.; all Lest canvas. with roller; 
hotos, Id. stamp.—S, Hocking, Artist, Church, 
ancashire, 


HRISTMAS CARDS! Samples of large 
and varied selection, 1s. and 2s, 6d. packet. 
State size required. — Eveling, 124, Lord- 

ship Road, N. 


JPYING —Quarter, 6.1.; half, 10d. ; whole 
plate, 18. 2d. Post free. Prompt returns. 
—Jackson, 57, Havelock Road, Gt. Yar- 


mouth. 

E ATKINSON for Retouching. Finest 
e. results, prompt returns: $-plate, 6d.; 
‘plate, 9d.; postage extra. Est, 1903 —38, 
ainsborough Street Oldham. 


G. DAWES for reliable work. Enlarging, 

» Retouching, Working up, Printing, Copy- 

ing, etc. Send for price list.—10, Norfolk 
Street, opposite G.P. Office, Manchester. 


LECTRICITY and Daylight Processes.— 
Copying, doveloping, printing, post carda, 
enlarging, EEG bi Established 12 

do an Middle Pavement, Nottin s- 
am. 


NLARGEMENTS 12 by 10, 10d. ; 15 by 12, 
la. 1d. ; 18 by 15, 1s. 9d. ; 20 by 16, 2s., etc. 
Finest possible results, and returned in 24 

hours. Postage extra. Lists free. — M. A. 
Wood, Studios, Wem, ~alop. 


NLARGEMENTS of finest quality : 84 by 6}, 

10d ; 10 by 8, 1s.; 12 by 10, Is. 8d.; 

15 by 12, 1s. 8d., post free.—Percy Slater, 
Sawtry, Peterborough. 


F., JOHNSON for best results. MKularyiny, 

. finis ing. retouching, printing, copying, 

etc. List free — Photographic Works, Flixton, 
Manchester. 


OUNTS. — ''Blendotints" extra thick 
M nature tint paper muunts. Assorted or 
single tints, Is. 3d. p-r packet, post free. 
Specimen tints, ld. s'amp.—William Poyser, 

isbech. 


EGATIVES made from any photo ; }-plate, 

6d. ; $-plate, Is.: whole plate, Is. 6d.; 

postage, 2d.—4A. Glover, 110, King Street, 
Hammersmith, W. 


PLEASE MENTION 


——— — 


—— 


Dau RE APPARATUS of every 

description Repaired by experienced work- 
men.—Allen, 20, Endell Street, Long Acre, 
W.C. Established 1895. 


poo m Bromide Enlargements, 
84 by 64, 8d. ; 10 by 8, 10d. ; 12 by 10, Is. ; 
15 by 12, 1s. 6d. ; 20 by 16, 2s. 6d. Finest 


quality. Cooke anastigmat lenses used. 
Mounted and well finished. 12 by 10, 2a. 6d. : 
sepia, 20 per cent. extra —E. G. Wilson & Co., 


86, Cooper Street, Doncaster, 


[pe P.O.P.,23.6d. ; gaslight, 3s.64. ; 
self-toning, 3s, 6d. per 100, post free. Try 
a sample packet, six stamps,  P.O,.P. 
sample tube, ls. gross; cabinet, 8s. 6d. ; 4-plate 
sets, triple extension, 50s,; 4-plate hand 
cameras, 53, and 7s, 6d.: Developing Kodak 
films, 6d, six exposures, Enquiries solicited,— 
Martin, Chemist, Southampton, 


j)ELIABLE AGENTS Wanted for well- 

known firm. No samples to buy or carry. 

Previous experience not essen'ial —Adiress, 
Ide, Box No. 2621, Office of this Journal 


ETOUCHING, Printing, Enlarging.—High- 

class work, moderate terms, lists free. 

(Fo merly with Whitlock and Sons, Photo- 
graphers to the Kins.) Cookson, Hagley. 


| ETOUCHING —Learn portrait retouching, 


and greatly improve your negatives, 

Lessons by post and personally day and 
niht. Best retouching underiaken. — Ezpert 
advice upon Studio erection and alteration 
Send for list of noted retouching materials — 
T. S. Bruce (Est. 1886), 4, Villas-on-Heath, 
Vale Hampstead, London. 


ETOUCHING ; good work, prompt return. 
Cabinet heads, 6d, ; 3, 4d. C.D. V. heads, 
4d.: 3, 3d, or photographer's own price. 

Cash with order. Sample negative free.— 
Miss Saxton, ''Dunoon," Winsover Road, 
Spalding. 


P latinotype P rinting. 
By A. HORSLEY HINTON. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 18. net. Postage ad. 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lo., 
52, Long Acre, l.ond n. 


Animated P hotography. 
By CECIL HEPWORTH. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 18. net. 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lp, 
$2, Long Acre, London. 


Postige ad. 


Dc velopment e Developers. 
By GEO. E. BROWN. 
Crown 8vo, c'oth boards, Is. net. Postage ad. 


ILAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lp., 
52, Long Acre, London. 
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“MOORGATE” 


FOR ROLL FILMS OR PLATES. 
QUARTER- 
PLATE 


Fitted with R.R. Lens, Iris Diaphragms, Shutter 
viving lime Exposures and irom 1 sec, to the 
Brilliant Finder, Spirit Level, with Focussin 
Screen, one Single Plate Holder, and book o 
Instructions complete. 


£2 12s. Gd. 


Extra Plate Holders 1s. 6d. each. 


Catalogues post free — 


T. & H. DOUBLET, 


39, Moorgate St.. London, E.C. 


J., M. & CO. 


CHLORIDE OF COLD, 


IN TUBES, BULBS, or BOTTLES. 


Guaranteed full weight and ful] percentage. 
Fine Gold contents, 7} grs. per 15-gr. tube. 


JOHNSON, MATTHEY & CO., LTD., 
71% to 81, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, B.C. 


Art of Retouching. 


By J. HUBERT. 
Eleventh Edition. Cloth boards, is net. Postagesd. 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lp.. 
52, Long Acre, London. 


To Get Your Goods 


UPON THE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MARKET 


ADVERTISE IN 


“Ohe Amateur 
Photographer.” 


THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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In order to relieve the pages of " The Amateur Photographer " of Answers 
to questions and Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order 
to save correspondents the disappointment of de‘ay which the crowded 
condition of our pages often renders unavoidable, a selection only of the 


All questions must be written legibly, with name and full postal addres: 


H 
h 
pat 
: QAI all, 
K: 


Couversion of H. and D. to Wynne. 


Our attention has been called to a typographical error that 
appeared in our issue of October 29, p. 427, in reply to 
“J. M." Instead of ‘‘eighty,” please read ''thirty-two," as 
given formerly by us in August 21, 1906, p. 175. 


Continuing Action of Persulphate Reducer. 


I reduced a plate with ammonium persulphate. I was most 
careful to thoroughly wash it, both be'ore and after reduc- 
tion ; but, before it had dried, the image had faded almost 
to nothing. It seemed to me as if reduction had continued 
during the final washing. Is there no means of stopping 
the reduction, when thought necessary? R. McD. 
. You can prevent the continuing action by the simple means of 
immersing the negative for 5 to 10 minutes (after reduction and 
a rinse) in a ten per cent. solution of sodium sulphite, followed 
by the usual thorough washing. 


Removing Uranium Intensification. 


(2) In intensifying with uranium nitrate and ferricyanide of 
potash I have in one case got too thick a deposit all over 
the negative. Is it possible to remove it? I have tried pro- 
longed washing. In this last case there was a red depesit 
all over the negative. I was able to remove some of it by 
rubbing it with wet cotton wool, but not all of it. (3) I put 
both the uranium and the pot. ferricyanide into a measure 
and poured the water on them. Morp. 
(2) You can remove it by immersion in a weak solution of 
washing soda, or, say, 5 drops of ammonia in an ounce of 
water. Rubbing will cause unevenness in the negatives ; you 
should remove it chemically, as mentioned. (3) They should Le 
dissolved separately, and then mixed. You can easily remove 
the usual yellow stain from the high lights by rinsing the nega- 
tive in water and then immersing in an ounce of water contain- 
ing 5 gr. of ammonium sulphocyanide. You should send 
ezamples. 


Quality of Transparency for Enlarged Negatives. 


In making enlarged negatives for carbon printing (using 
negative paper and proceeding by means of an enlarged 
transparency), ought this transparency when looked at by 
transmitted light to be, in point of density, contrast, etc., 
like what one intends the final print to be? The small 
original negative prints well on platinotype paper, and en- 
larges well on bromide paper, but so far I have not been 
able to get an enlarged negative that will give a good carbon 
print, and I find a good deal ot trouble in deciding whether 
the fault lies in the enlarged transparency or the final nega- 
tive. The main trouble lies in the sky, which, while good 
in the transparencies, is non-existent in the final print, 
unless I print too deeply for the foreground and middle 
distance. Non-POSITIVE. 
No, that is the common fault that makes it so difficult to make 
good enlarged negatives. The positive should be useless as a 
lantern slide because of its density, which should be similar to 
that of a negative. With such a positive it is an easy matter to 
make large negatives. 


` | Answers are published, the remainder being answered FREE by POST. 
| 


dit | of the enquirer (not for publication), and questions or prins MUST 4 

ML LL L- : =) BE ACCOMPANIED BY 

mi ADVERTISEMENT PAGE xxvi.) and addressed to the Editor, 
" The Amateur Photographer.” 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


THE ENQUIRY COUPON (SEE _ 


Silver and Pyro Intensifier. 
What is your favourite process of acid silver intensification with- 
out mercury? HERODOTUS. 


The intensifier must be made up in two separate solutions, as 
follows : 


PVs « acidic E san ola ces ieee ace 1 part 
Citric acid iiti daten ud dd 2 parts 
Distilled: Walter exe coccssescpedne saa a uoce cR Rein 309 5» 

B.—Silver nitrate «oue Ir Reg Per iir Ru ieres 1 part. 
Distilled “Water Cekersen obaeM go parts. 


The plate should be flowed once or twice with solution A, and then 
3o to 40 parts of B should be added to every 5o parts of A, and 
the mixture should then be flowed over the plate until sufficient 
density is acquired. The negative must be washed thoroughly free 
from hypo before attempting to intensify it. 


The ‘‘ Wellington ” Intensifier. 


I have lately tried to use the ** Wellington ” silver sulphocyanide 
intensifier given in a contemporary. The first time all went well. 
Every time since, however, the solution, though at first. clear 
and without sediment, has, after standing ten or fifteen minutes, 
turned thick and muddy, thrown down a sediment, and failed 
to give any intensification worth speaking of, besides frequently 
leaving stains. I have tried fresh chemicals and dishes, but 
with no success, My dishes, etc., are never allowed to dry 
dirty, but are always scrubbed jn hot water immediately before 
and after use; all ingredients are carefully weighed and mea- 
sured, and I always use distilled water. Can you suggest the 
cause of this perplexing behaviour? Is it possible there is a 
misprint in the formula? C. W. A. 
We have not the article to which you refer, so cannot say if the 
formula is correct or otherwise; as your first trial was satisfactory, 
we should surmise it is correct. It is well to remember that the 
solution (after mixing for use) is not intended to be kept, but 
should be used at once, in order that the silver may be deposited 
upon the image, instead of being thrown down as a sediment. The 
following is the correct formula (as published in “The Perfect 
Negative," post free 1s. 2d.): 


Dissolve silver nitrate ............ esee 50 gr. 
In distilled water ............... eee I OZ. 
Then add ammonium sulphocyanide .................. 120 gr. 


The precipitate first formed will be re-dissolved. The total bulk 
must then be made up with water to ten ounces, when a white 
precipitate will be thrown down. Next add, drop by drop, a 
saturated solution of hypo until the precipitate is just re-dissolved. 
This forms the stock solution. To intensify, take 


Stock solution - savéscssescaudadasde ei na ee ELEME UT rn I OZ. 
Sodium sulphite .................. eee I2 gr. 
Ammonium bromide .......sessesssseseresseresressssreresree 2 gr. 
PYTO sessseseeeessssesecssererrererrrerereereeeseesrereeneeeeereree 3 gr. 
NINO NA: Seek T 6 minims. 


Immerse the negative, and rock the dish until sufficient density is 
gained. The negative need not be absolutely free from hypo in 
this case, An alternative method of silver intensification, in whicn 
thorough washing is important, is given in answer to another 
correspondent. 
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WELLINGTON AND WARD'S CREAM CRAYON EXTRA ROUGH BROMIDE PAPER. 


ESSRS. WELLINGTON AND WARD, of Elstree, Herts, 

have added another paper to the long list of those which 
have already attained for themselves a foremost placein the photo- 
graphic world; it is to be called Cream Crayon Extra Rough, 
and has a delicate cream tint, in addition to possessing a very 
rough surface. It is especially suitable for large work in which 
broad treatment, breaking up detail, and giving luminosity in 
large shadow spaces are especially desirable. - 

It does not require any different treatment to the other brands 
of Wellington bromide paper already on the market; the 
exposure being about three seconds at eighteen inches from an 
ordinary gas burner. The firm advocate amidol as being the 
most reliable developer for their bromide paper, and give the 
following formula with each packet of cream crayon: 


TIO): iu oussucsiVi gei tipa se seria Metu pa tela a uds 50 gr. 
Sulphite soda secen eerte rests eee Tuner apro Teia 650 gr. 
Pot. bromide coe Moi EO dte doe tle Eds 10 gr. 
Mater rn 20 OZ 


and it only keeps three days. 
water. 


The fixing bath is 4 oz. in 20 cf 


It has been a pleasure to work this paper; it gives vigorous 
and healthy-looking prints—full of detail, and yet broad in treat- 
ment. We used a negative of a big head to print from, and the 
print turned out the best we have made from it by any process. 
There is concentration of high lights and breadth of treatment 
in the shadows without loss of depth. There were no black 
masses of impenetrable shadow, though the negative in its 
shadow parts was not quite strong enough to print well and by 
most processes. We believe that this paper should be just the 
medium which the pictorial worker seeks for his bigger work— 
whole-plate or upwards—though an excellent example of half- 
plate was sent by the firm with the sample. 

It should be added that this paper tones extremely well by the 
sulphide process, and the tone so obtained in conjunction with 
the cream tint of the paper make an ideal combination, and the 
tone is pure and strong and pleasing. 

We are heartily pleased with this paper, either for contact 
work or enlarging, and are glad to say so, though we believe it 
is so excellent in itself that it will require no commendation to 
ensure its free use by the photographer who knows a good pic- 
torial medium when he sees it and uses it. 


— t 


THE “TEB” AND “PRIMUS” 


M ESSRS. W. BUTCHER AND SONS, LTD., of Camera 
House, Farringdon Avenue, E.C., have sent us specimens 
of their this year’s Christmas cards of the Teb and Primus Series. 

One’s feeling on seeing this series, and some others that we 
have received, is that there is a vast improvement taking place in 
the taste and artistic feeling in these kinds of goods, and this 
means, we suppose, that public taste in the matter is improving, 
and the manufacturers only make what the public will buy. Here 
we have cards of simple design, with a fine range of quiet colours 
and with the mottoes in embossed writing without undue orna- 
ment, and the whole effect is delightful. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


We were especially pleased with Series 9,015, in Scotch grey 
and light green, with white, bevelled, deckled edge, and white 
relief stamped with motto; quarter-plate oblong size, 24s. a 
gross. Also Series 9,009, carried out in light olive and light 
brown, with relief-stamped motto in gold; quarter-plate, 12s. a 
gross; post-card, 18s. gross. We may also mention the follow- 
ing series, 9,001, 9,004, as being especially good. 

These cards are amongst the finest and most artistic that we 
have seen, and, we are quite sure that our readers will be more 
than pleased if they make their Christmas selections from Messrs. 
W. Butcher and Son's series. 


———— 4$ 44—— — 


“ Tabloid” Chemicals.—Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome and 
Co. exhibited at the recent Hackney exhibition their well-known 
* Tabloid" preparations, among them being the newly intro- 
duced * Rytol" Universal Developer, which we hope to report 
upon shortly. “ Wellcome’s Photographic Exposure Record and 
Diary for 1908” is just published, and the shilling required to 
purchase it would be well invested. 


The Photographic Club.—At the annual general meeting the 
following officers were elected :—Trustees: F. A. Bridge, H. 
Snowden Ward. Committee: R. R. Beard, D. Bradford, W. 
Conway, T. W. Derrington, G. Edey, C. H. Skillman, A. 
Mackie, H. Müller. Hon. Sec. and Treasurer: A. Corbett, c, 
Riffel Road, Willesden Green, N.W. 


* Nulli Secundus  Lens.—Messrs. A. E. Staley and Co. advise 
us that, owing to the very large number of orders they have 
received for this lens, their offer to supply this on special terms 
will be definitely withdrawn after November 3o. Up till that 
date all orders will be executed at the special prices as quoted 
in Messrs. Staley's advertisements, and orders from abroad 
posted before Nov. 3o will be accepted. 


Correction.—In our recent review of a book entitled '' Where 
to Live round London," we referred to Mr. Shrubsole as the 
author. But we find that he is the contributor only of the 
section on the geological formation of the country round Lon- 
don, the remainder of the book being compiled by the Homeland 
Association, who are the publishers. We are also informed that 
a volume dealing with the northern suburbs is already in 
existence. 


Negatives for Advertising Purposes.—In our issue of Nov. 5 
reference was made to Messrs. Elliott and Sons' offer to pur- 
chase negatives of subjects suitable for advertising Barnet P.O.P. 
But perhaps it was not made sufficiently clear that in the first 
place prints only should be sent, in order that it may be seen 
whether the subjects are such as Messrs. Elliott and Sons re- 
quire. Workers will thus be saved unnecessary trouble and 
expense. 


Paget £500 Cash Prize Competition.—The Paget Prize Plate 
Co., Ltd., of Watford, announce a competition for photographs 
taken on their various plates and papers. There are mne 
classes, including a special section for those who have never 
previously won a prize in a photographic competition, and a 
class for amateurs under the age of seventeen. The judges wili 
be Messrs. Brookes, A. Horsley Hinton, and F. J. Mortimer, 
and the closing date for entries is Jan. 31, 1908. Application 
for full particulars should be made to the Paget Prize Plate Co., 
Ltd., Watford, Herts. 


Terme of Subecription for “The Amateur Photographer,” 
sont post free on date of publication. 
United Kingdom 


Postal Union 
Canada ror is Pr 


} Six months, 7s. 6d. Twelve months, 155. 
6s. 6d. T 35 135 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELI, WATSON & VINEY, LD. 
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the Editor. 


Some Principles of Portrait Work. Part V. 
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Birmingham Photographic Society. 


Autochrome Plates 


By A. J. A. 
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Letters to the Editor. 


Positives Direct, and the Treatment of 
Under-Exposure. With Illustrations. By 
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NOTES AND 


N pages 511 to 514 we are able this week 
to reproduce a few of the prints which 
were successful in the competition re- 
cently instituted by Messrs. Benetfink 
and Co., Ltd., of 107 and 108, Cheapside, 
London. The full list of awards were 

published in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER for Novem- 
ber 12, and a brief note thereon appears on page 514 
this week. e o5 Q 


If anyone desires to reconstruct photographically the 
conditions and habits of life as in Old Testament times, 
he should not go to Palestine, which is much less primi- 
tive, but he should take the excellent Moroccan line of 
steamers and go to the country of the Moors. Even a 
call at Tangier, the most European of all the cities, will 
provide pictures that might have been made almost any 
time since the days of Abraham. Lectures on Morocco 
usually fall somewhat flat, but this could not be said of 
Mr. Charles Rosher's illuminating talk at the Blenheim 
Club the other evening. Mr. Rosher has until lately 
been architect and engineer to the Sultan, and his 
piquant descriptions of life at the Court and among the 
people, aided by the photographs of Mr. John H. Avery, 
who went out to Morocco to teach photography to his 
Majesty, combined to make one of the most interesting 
evenings the Blenheim has had for a long time. A little 
time ago we were all interested in seeing in one of the 
daily papers what purported to be a reproduction of an 
original photograph taken by the Sultan of Morocco, 
*' all by his own self." It was a clever piece of work, 
representing a Moor pulling the ear of a tiger. But it 
turns out that all the Sultan did was to suggest that one 
of his Ministers should be photographed in that position, 
while his photographic tutor did the rest. The admiring 
world outside his harem is still waiting to see original 
photographs by the Sultan of Morocco. 


e & & 


Last week we referred to Messrs. Valentine, of Dun- 
dee, as having secured the photographic concession in 


COMMENTS. 


connection with the Franco-British Exhibition that is 
to be held in the West of London next year, and now 
we have to record the death of Mr. W. D. Valentine, 
the head of the firm in question. Mr. Valentine, and 
his father before him, were well known in the photo- 
graphic world, and this long before the gelatine dry 
ousted the old wet collodion process and made amateur 
photography the popular hobby of the day. 
6e ® Q 

At that social gathering of Royal personages at 
Windsor which formed the farewell incident of the 
Kaiser’s State visit to this country, the recording 
camera played a leading part; the threc kings and five 
queens having been photographed after luncheon in the 
crimson drawing-room. Even when daylight is bril- 
liant, the damping influencc of a room upholstered in 


"red would be an appreciably adverse factor in the case 


of large groups, and it is not surprising that Messrs. 
Downey, who took the series of photographs, found it 
desirable to supplement daylight by an electric arc of 
ten thousand candle power. The Standard gives details 
of the various groups as posed, but the public do not 
often see the results in cases of this kind, Messrs. 
Downey, the Court photographers, being persons on 
whose discretion the royal families can rely absolutely. 
There may, however, be a hope that in the present case 
the usual scant permission for publication may be some- 
what extended, as it is said, on the best authority, that 
his Majesty was highly gratified with the cordial spirit 
in which his royal cousin of Germany was received by 
the British public. 
e» B8 

Mr. Ernest Marriage, who—subject, of course, to the 
conditions being propitious—kindly promised to send us 
the result of his attempt to photographically record the 
Transit of Mercury, writes :—'' In the neighbourhood 
of London many photographers may have been 
disappointed last week in their attempts to see or 
record the planet’s progress across the face of 
the sun. It is probable, even with ideal conditions 
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instead of London fog, that nearly as many amateurs 
would have had their hopes dashed by very meagre re- 
sults. Roughly speaking, the diameter of the planet 
would appear as 1-175th of that of the sun. In my own 
case, with a specially long camera (s feet 6 eren d and 
a high-power telephoto lens, the sun would appear as a 
disc of barely 2$ inches in diameter, and the planet a 
black speck 1-7oth of an inch across.” 
e 9 G 


Whatever may be the pictorial value of the newer 
colour photography, practical applications are tolerably 
certain to arise. Thus the Berlin correspondent of the 
Globe has it that the Berlin police authorities are con- 
vinced that colour photographs will do good service in 
tracing crime; and commercial travellers are now be- 
ginning to realise that an Autochrome of a carpet or 
any large object in colour may do good service, and 
save weight in the pack. 

e o» eg 

Although, by reason of faint visibility and the adjacent 

brilliant solar light, the ordinary personage sees nothing 


Camera Work 
and Play. 


Although it is untrue that Messrs. Houghtons, Limited, are bring- 
ing out a new shutter which will give “mental” exposures 
such as that by means of which, according to Mr. J. M. Bowles, 
in Camera Work (page 17), Mr. Alfred Stieglitz took a snapshot 
lasting four weeks, in accordance with the law of reversibility, it 
may be assumed that some such a shutter is already in ordinary 
use by amateurs. Take, for instance, the gravures which repro- 
duce in the current number of the above-named four-dollar 
apotheosis of photographic grandiloquence Mr. Seeley's absorbing 
essays. Are they not in the nature of “ mental exposures"? Can 
we not read in them that his conception of beautiful woman is 
associated with the characteristics of the boa constrictor (see the 
* Black. Bowl") and of the leopard (see the damosel of the white 
wafered nose, Plate III.), and that his impression of ‘the fair wild 
fields" is that of a kind of whitened sepulchre supporting a 
blanched figure, beneath which lie buried the joy and the colour 
of the plein air? 


dd 


Debatable Methods. 


A pleasant off-night entertainment was arranged by the Royal 
Photographic Society, when it invited a discussion upon how it 
could best further the study of colour photography. Dr. Mees, who 
was called upon to start the ball, having discussed the history of the 
society, and what should be its aims, seemed to infer that no good 
or valuable progress could be made unless they all thought and talked 
in Greek, or atleast made plentiful use of itsantique characters from 
alpha to omega. Another member, whose name has slipped my 
memory, or he should be immortalised, suggested that the society 
should encourage experimental failures in colour research, this 
gentleman's comfortable theory being that as regards failures the 
more the merrier, because by adding failure to failure the upshot 
would be success. Several members seemed to labour under the 
amusing delusion that colour photography was a matter of printers' 
ink. 


Not Loud Enough. 


What interested me not the least was the mournful pictorial 
Jeremiad, as it has been called, of Mr. Bale Rider, who, not satis- 
fied with the colour of the Autochrome, although standing in front 
of Messrs. Grant and Bailey, had the effrontery to ‘ask for mu:e." 
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of those outbursts from the sun of which we so often 
rcad, it is well to occasionally pause and consider for 
a moment the stupendous unrest of the sun's mass. 
The latest fire-spout, reported a few days ago by Dr. 
Rambaut, of the Radcliffe Observatory at Oxford, 
appears to have reached a height of over a third of the 
sun's diameter, or a height of some 300,000 miles, an 
outburst in which a mass the size of the earth would 
seem about the size of a hazel-nut in a large kitchen 


fire. 
$e & og 


At a recent meeting of the French Photographic 
Society, M. Mendel expressed a fear that setting forth 
too high an ideal in pictorial photography may tend to 
discourage amateur workers and diminish the popularity 
of photography. The reverse view seems also tenable, 
namely, that the high ideal and advanced example may 
infuse with enthusiasm and interest those who other- 
wise would remain outside. It, however, appears in- 
controvertible that the high ideal will at any rate 
raise the general standard. 


Most people wonder that one little plate—not pafe—should hold 
so much, and yet Mr. Rider thinks that if this be all that colour 
photography can give us, it is not worth making any fuss about. 


Probably it is all a matter of individual response. Some people can 
mentally translate a monochrome print into a brilliant colour effect, 
others will vividly realise the subtle charm of tertiary and quar- 
ternary shades of colour, while most people can apparently recog- 
nise nothing milder than sealing-wax red, grass green, and Reckitt's 
blue. Presumably Mr. Rider is one who likes his colours neat. 


The Unreal Colour Photography. 


Perhaps the most curious incident was afforded by Mr. Hector 
Maclean denying the existence of the Zeus of the photographic 
universe—the god colour photography. He asked the Society 
before inviting its members to devote themselves to the cult of 
colour photography, to define what it meant by the term, so that 
those who set out to solve the great problem should know what 
to aim for. All that we have so far got to by means of the screened 
plate process is photographing three colours by records in mono- 
chrome. This is obviously not photography in all colours, but three 
colours in monochrome, which, by means of dyes, screens, 
or coloured lights of an arbitrary character, produces a some- 
thing, which, though, maybe, magnificent, is not the real article, 
which Mr. Maclean, with the evident approval of the meeting, 
insisted should consist of an actual image in colours directly pro- 
duced upon a sensitised surface solely by the action of light and 
chemical treatmert. 


The Photographer's Garden. 


Not being a botanical bigwig, I am not prepared to astonish 
readers with amazing figures as to the number of the varieties of 
flowering plants which grow in Great Britain, but I have before me a 
catalogue of only popular seeds which include no less than 10,000 
varieties. Probably over 100,000 different flowers blossom during the 
twelve months in the United Kingdom, and yet it would almost seem 
that as far as amateurs are concerned, they are acquainted with but 
about two dozen of this myriad of floral specimens. The reflection 
is aroused bv several collections of flower studies which have 
come under my notice, that are mainly confined to *'daffs ” 
pansies, tulips, roses, irises, Shirley poppies, and big, bloated 
chrysanthemums, which last sometimes remind me of the over- 
fattened pigs and oxen of the Christmas stock shows. "The above 
and a few more form about eighty per cent. of the flower “ studies ” 
met with at exhibitions and prize competitions, while a hundred 
thousand of slighted blossoms in vain await their turn. 
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first. impression 
one has of an 
* Oyster Shell" print is the 
delightful quality of the half tones, 
and it was the subtle pearly grey gradations 
which first inspired the name; thus not merely does 
“ Oyster Shell” catch the eye, but it is easily remembered and 
descriptive. The qualities which enhance its value as a printing 
medium are, luscious blacks (so velvety that one unconsciously 
passes the fingers across the print to smooth them) and 
luminous shadows that are lit up with a wealth of detai!. 
The surface of ** Oyster Shell" is unique—smooth, yet not too 
smooth ; and matt, though not too matt. It is also made in 


a glossy grade. 


WE URGE YOU TO TRY IT! 


BARNEI 
e OYSIER SHELL” 


GASLIGHT PAPER 


is 
Absolutely Reliable. 


ELLIOTT & SONS Lro., 
BARNET. HERTS. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


a series of elementary chapters with ilIustrarions of common 
errors by beginners, with their cause and remedy described 


- Beoinners 


by the Editor. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH LESSON. 


MORE ABOUT MOUNTING PRINTS. 


AST week I spoke of mounting prints by what one may 
L call the all-over method, by which I mean that the whole 
surface of the back of the print is attached to the mount. 
This, however, is not always necessary ; indeed, of late it has 
become quite customary to attach the print to its mount by 
the two upper corners only. 

I can imagine that those who have always been accus- 
tomed to see all-over mounting, as in the case of prints and 
photographs which we buy, may not at first feel quite at home 
with the print merely attached by two small spots of adhesive, 
and all the rest left loose. On the other hand, those of us 
who have already become accustomed to this style of mount- 
ing see nothing inconvenient about it, and even wonder 
why at one time we thought it essential that the paper print 
should be so treated as to practically incorporate it with the 
mount itself. 

It is certainly much easier to mount neatly if we only 
attach the print by its corners, and if the mounted print is 
destined to be framed, then the glass of the frame keeps the 
whole quite flat, for remember that in framing a print the 
glass should always be next the picture, and practically touch- 
ing it, and not with a narrow “flat” separating print from 
glass—but that is by the way. 


TRIMMING. 


Now whichever style of mounting we adopt, it is a first 
essential—indeed very essential—that the print has absolutely 
true, clean-cut edges, and that, unless it be round or oval 
or some such unusual and special shape, the print must be a 
true rectangle. It is quite remarkable how readily the eye 
detects the very least deviation from a perfectly true edge. 
whether it curves ever so slightly, either inwards or outwards. 
If the edge be jagged and ragged, even in a degree which 
is hardly mere than microscopical, the eye detects it at once 
and resents it. 

Exception, of course, will be made in the case of a print 
which is to be framed “close up,” in which the rebate of the 
frame will cover any little inequality or defect. 

What is the best way of accomplishing this irreproachable 
trimming of our prints? 

Well, scissors will not do; even though you rule lines on 
the back just where the print is to be cut, and then use scis- 
sors ever so carefully, it is very rarely, and then only by 
chance, that the cut is absolutely true. Then we have the old- 
fashioned “ cutting shape,” a piece of plate glass with ground 
and polished edges, this being placed on the print in required 
position, the print previously being laid on a sheet of ordinary 
glass, and a sharp knife is passed along each side of the 
“shape.” Of course, if the cutting-shape slips, or the knife is 
blunt, disaster is inevitable, yet thousands of people use 
cutting-shapes quite successfully. There is, however, 
another method, which, for my part, I consider quite the 
best if not only tolerable way of trimming prints, and that 
is to use a guillotine. 

Any dealer’s catalogue will show you an illustration of this 
most friendly apparatus. It consists of a firm platform or base, 
with lines or some other device whereby the print is made 
square, and along the edge a strip of metal, fitted to a spring, 
holds the print firm, whilst a long knife-blade is brought 
down and cuts off any width strip required. These guillotine 
print-trimmers vary, of course, in price, but if you get one 
let it be two or three or more times the size of your print, 
the reason for which will be shown presently. Remember 
that whether using a guillotine or glass trimmer and knife, 


the print, whatever the process may be, must be dry—quite 
dry—before any attempt is made to trim it. 


MOUNTING WITH MARGINS. 


Perhaps you have always regarded a stiff card as the onls 
suitable material for a mount. Well, I here suggest that 
stoutish paper be used, and a supply of different tints should 
always be on hand. Your dealer can supply these, and the 
greater the variety, both as regards colour, texture, and sur- 
face, the better. 

Having dried the print, therefore, and trimmed it squarely 
and neatly by means of the guillotine, next, using the 
guillotine the same as before, cut a piece of mounting paper, 
let us say, rather more than a quarter of an inch longer and 
wider than the print. This paper may be of a tint darker 
or lighter than the general tone of the print. 

I do not mean that there should merely be a dissimilarity 
of colour or tint, but when the print is mounted on it, it 
should at once give a narrow margin all round, showing 
either distinctly darker or lighter. Next, put a small spot 
of mountant at each top corner of the print, and lay it down 
on the piece of paper. If you have more prints to mount, 
place each between the pages of a large, heavy book as it is 
mounted, so that they may be kept flat before the next stage 
is proceeded with. 

For mounting in this style, I prefer an adhesive like 
Seccotine, which is not very fluid, but, being very powerful, 
the smallest speck of it suffices to keep print and mount 
together. 

The next step is to see that the narrow border or margin 
is equal, and that the trimmed edge of the print is exactly 
parallel with the edge of the trimmed paper. If this is not 
so, it must be put right before you go any further. 

Next, select another sheet of mounting paper, either darker 
or light?r than that already used, and attach the already 
mounted print thereto, in the same way as the print itself is 
attached, namely, by the two top corners only. Trim down 
this second sheet of paper, according to your taste, having, 
if you like, less at the sides and top than at the bottom, and 
when finished the effect is that of a narrow border, imme- 
diately surrounding the print, and a larger mount of slightly 
different tint. 

You must, I think, have seen prints mounted this way, but 
if you happen to live a long way out, and you do not come 
across the newer things, I may tell you that the prints repro- 
duced this week on pages 509, 511, 512, and 513 are mounted 
in this style, and you see the effect of either a single little 
edging or margin, darker than the print in the case of pages 
509 and 511, lighter in the case of Mr. Holding’s print on 
page 515, whilst in the figure study on page 512 there are as 
many as five successive paper edgings, all produced in pre- 
cisely the manner described. 

A pleasing way, and one that affords a certain additional 
protection to the prints, is to give each print its one or two 
borders, and then attach by the corners to a sheet of thin 
tinted or white card, but if the card shows beyond the largest 
paper, care must be taken that its tint does not clash. Of 
course, in selecting the tints of the borders, there is an ever 
open possibility of choosing them wrongly, should you not 
happen to possess a natural taste for a harmonious match- 
ing of colours, in which case you will be wise to confine 
yourself to safe and quiet schemes running chiefly on browns, 
greys, and drabs. A. H 
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The Accompaniment.—I have spoken 
of the verbal side of lantern-lecturing : 
the oratorical and literary dodges of 
speechifying, and so forth. It was because this aspect of the 
matter is most often neglected that I wrote about it first. 
But strictly speaking, the pictures are the vital backbone of 
the thing, and there's no use blinking the fact. Lantern 
slides still have the power to “draw,” notwithstanding the 
competition of the cinematograph; and any town, however 
sophisticated, will still provide a roomful of people for an 
illustrated lecture, who wouldn't have gone a step from their 
firesides to listen to an unillustrated one. Charming and clever 
though you may feel your discourse to be, therefore, you 
will be wise to pay a very great amount of attention to the 
preparation of the views which accompany it. For, let it be 
whispered, the rude audience probably imagine that your 
remarks are accompanying the slides, not the slides accom- 
panying the remarks. (This is an idiosyncrasy of which the 
cute lecturer takes due advantage.) 


Points about the Slides.—Wherein should slides made 
purposely for an illustrated lecture differ from any other sort 
of slides? Well, to begin with, plainly they must all bear 
more or less upon the same subject. Funnily enough, this 
is a detail which the amateur photographic lecturer not 
infrequently overlooks. His set of slides may be a fine one 
technically and artistically, but they are not consecutive: 
indeed, they are not a “set” at all. I don't mean that they 
should all be of the same subject from different aspects. 
That would be monotonous, to put it mildly. Every one may 
be of a different subject, yet the slides remain genuinely a 
*set." But what I mean is, that one slide should, as far as 
possible, lead up to the appearance on the screen of another. 
There mustn't be too big gaps between slide 1 and slide 2. 
That is to say, mental gaps. Slide 1 and slide 2 must be 
beads on the same thread of thought. 


Concerning “Gaps.” Which sounds vague. Let me there- 
fore be more exact, with the illustrative aid of an imaginary 
case in point. As the commonest form of lecture is an 
account of a tour, we'll suppose that our tyro entertainer 1s 
showing a photograph of the town of Lucerne, in Switzerland, 
and we'll suppose, further, that his itinerary leads him next 
írom Lucerne to Berne. Imagine, then, that the next picture 
which appears on the sheet, after that of Lucerne, is a picture 
of a couple of live bears in a bear-pit. That would be an 
example of what I should call “gappishness.” For though 
it is true that in Berne one o£ the sights which no one should 
miss is the bear-pit, it is equally true that the bcar-pit is 
not Berne. To jump straight from a picture of a town 
(Lucerne) to a picture of a mere item in another and quite 
different town (Berne) is to be gappy—however carefully your 
spoken lecture is designed to explain the jump to the 
audience. 


Unsupported Explanations.— For mark this, the slides must 
play up to the lecture, and the lecture to the slides, each 
supporting and supplementing and acting as a comment on 
the other. If you were speaking of Lucerne, and after 
exhibiting a view of the town went on to allude to the ancient 
covered bridges, and showed an “ interior” of one of these— 
well and good ; that would be a fair case of consecutiveness. 
But if, as I say, you showed a picture of the Berne bears on 
the screen immediately following a view of Lucerne, you 
would have to reel off an explanatory passage in your lecture, 
breaking to the audience the news, first, that you'd gone 
from Lucerne to Berne, and, secondly, that in Berne there is 
a bear-pit, which you had duly visited and snapped—and all 
the time the audience would still be staring at Lucerne on 
the screen—which had nothing to do with what you were 
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talking about, and indeed would only be distracting their 
attention from it, and confusing them geographically. 


Confusion worse Confounded.—Or perhaps, instead of 
leaving Lucerne on the screen, you have precipitately 
switched on the bears, and the audience is worse distracted 
still—for it is astonished to see so complete a novelty, and 
has to listen to several sentences in your lecture to learn 
why the novelty is presented to them at all. That is the 
explanation of what I mean by slides and lecture not playing 
up to each other. Although in a matter of this sort it is 
impossible to lay down cast-iron rules, one would say that a 
non-gappish sequence of slides, in this particular instance, 
would be exemplified by—first, the view of Lucerne, accom- 
panied by a mention that the traveller went thence to Berne, 
and at the word * Berne" the prompt arrival on the screen 
of a mere general view of the town or of its principal street. 
Afterwards .—run on, in the lecture, to the bear pit; then 
introduce the bear picture. And so forth. 


" Pictures for the Page Atone?— Too long a “wait” 
between change of slides is bad; but no change of slide is 
admissible without a previous, or immediately subsequent, 
reference, in words, to the subject of the newcomer. To 
keep running slides through the lantern without a definite 
mention of what each slide represents, is irritating to the 
audience. Again I say, the audience has come primarily 
to sec the pictures, and to hear what the pictures represent ; 
not to savour the lecturer's oratory or humour. A good 
slide will cause applause always: a good sentence rarely. 
Sad, but true. The elocutionary aspirant may mourn the 


sadness, but hell wisely make a note of the truth. (How 
many people read the wmillustrated jokes in Punch? Fifty 
per cent. of the total readers? Doubtful. Verb. sap.) 


Avoiding Monotony.—Monotony is undesirable in any 
form of popular entertainment, and therefore must be avoided 
in a lantern lecture. There is another extreme, however, 
which causes the aspirant to tone every one of his slides to a 
different colour from its neighbour, and mask every one in a 
different sized and shaped opening. This can be overdone, 
like many good things; and in the last few years the swing 
of the anti-“ usual-thing ” pendulum has carried lanternists, 
I am inclined to think, a shade too far in alleged “artistic” 
toning and masking. If each slide were viewed separately, 
like a print on the Salon walls, there would be no harm in 
extreme contrasts of tone. But a set of slides is viewed so 
quickly, one after the other, that the eye is shocked, and 
soon wearied, by too constant alterations of tint, and of size 
of picture, on the screen. 


“Fun for the Money.” —A really fastidious worker, not 
intending to appeal to the “vulgar herd,” would probably 
tone all his slides to approximately the same colour—and 
that a restful one—and enlarge or reduce them from his 
negatives in such a way that they would all appear 
approximately the same size on the screen, if not strictly 
the same shape. But when you go to the public, you mustn't 
be too high and mighty and esthetic. You must give them 
* some fun for their money"; and a judiciously chosen 
variety in hue (to *suit the subject") and in masking, to 
help composition, is to be recommended. That the slides 
should all be of the same proportionate density is obvious. 
If they all, without exception, appear too dark on the screen, 
or all too light, it won't be so bad as some appearing dark, 
others light, and in between, one or two that are just right. 
The cye adjusts itself automatically ; and if it has not got to 
readjust itself, except triflingly, during the whole course of 
a set, it will not be fatigued so readily, nor will its owner's 
brain be fatigued either—this reacting on his comprehension 
of, as well as on his pleasure in, the matter of the lecture. 
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By A. J. A. 


AXIV.—THE BOTTICELLI CHILD 
(A PARENTHESIS). 


HAVE often longed to see the Botticelli woman in 
actual life, and have never seen her; but to-day 
I saw the Botticelli child. 

If you know Botticelli’s paintings (I warn you 
that many so-called Botticellis are spurious), and can 
pick out a genuine Botticelli on account of its extreme 
refinement in conception and treatment, you will know 
that the real Botticelli is noticeable for restraint in the 
colouring, and clearness and delicacy in the drawing. 

Well, this child—she was somewhere about three— 
was very pale (quite healthy, but very pale); and she had 
brilliant golden hair (Botticelli would have depicted it 
in gold leaf overlaid with paint); and she had the line 
above the eyelid, and a line below the eye drawn very 
delicately and very clearly (not with shadows below the 
eye, only the single line); and her eyes were blue, with 
a line of darker blue encircling each iris; and her nose 
was finely formed, with clean-cut nostrils, and retroussé ; 
and the outline of her cheeks was sharply drawn, and 
somehow or other there was a clearly drawn line below 
her chin, just Botticelli’s drawing: and she was the 
dearest little maid, and I should like to have taken her 
up and kissed her (but she might have resented the 
liberty); and I should have liked to offer her chocolates, 
but I am sure that such a dainty person would have 
refused to eat chocolates in public. 

What? You say that this child probably gorged her- 
self on sweets, which accounted for her pale cheeks! 
No, sir! No! This was a genuine Botticelli, and not 
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one of the forgeries that are palmed off on curators of 
public picture galleries. 

Now, if I had photographed this child, and photo- 
graphed her with a Bergheim lens, or a Puyo lens, or a 
spectacle lens, or with any lens that would have drawn 
her soft and fuzzy, I should have shown myself to be an 
utter Philistine; for this child was not built up in tones 
like some softly modelled, softly shaded children; she 
was built in lines, and the most graceful and delicate 
lines conceivable. So in photographing this child, I 
should have taken the finest Petzval lens, and focussed 
her carefully; and I should have printed my print on a 
paper with a surface like parchment, so as to give full 
value to the lines. 

I should, probably, if my artistic senses were on the 
alert, have made my negative on a quarter-plate (the 
child was such a delicate little piece of goods); and 
I should not on any account have enlarged the print. 
Possibly, if the arrangement had proved suitable, I 
might have made my print oval; probably I should 
have made it round, for Botticelli had a great affection 
for the circle. 

Now all this, if it be true, and it is true, points to 
the fact that the idealism which starts with an ideal sub- 
ject (ideal in form and ideal in simplicity), draws the 
subject clearly and firmly, for there is nothing to con- 
ceal, nothing to suggest; but the realism which depicts 
the ordinary subjects of ordinary life must be more 
reserved in treatment. The photographer who chooses 
children as his models, or picks out idealistic characters 
and idealistic scenes, may, with advantage, focus 
clearly and sharply; but he who chooses his models from 
the roadside of life should depict these models broadly, 
so that those who see his pictures may be able to fill in 
something from imagination. 

Each class of subject demands its own special treat- 
ment, and he who has a natural inclination to work in 
clear detail should cultivate the selective faculty which 
will enable him to choose subjects which, from their 
ideal form and ideal simplicity, are best rendered 
in detail. 


————4———— 


THE WINTER EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 


WATER 


HE Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours are holding 

their 149th exhibition at their Gallery in Pall Mall, E., and 
a very fine show it is—the work appearing to us of more than usual 
interest and strength. The small pictures of Geo. Clausen are, 
as was to be expected, fine in effect and true in colouring, and 
though the exhibition has only been open a few days as we write, 
are mostly sold. Herbert Marshall is largely represented. It is 
hardly fair to judge of these works from an ordinary standpoint, as 
they are in colour schemes only which are suitable for reproductions, 
and we take it have mostly been done for book illustration; but this 
artist is always delightful in composition, and presents his subjects 
with much acceptance. The President, in “A Misty Morning” 
(15), has a fine and true impression; while Mr. Walter West’s 
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Shropshire Camera Club.—This society's exhibition is now fixed 
for March 12 to 14 at Shrewsbury, entries closing March 2. No 
entrance fee is charged, and arrangements are being made for 
the carriage of pictures from Birmingham Exhibition, which takes 


COLOURS. 


“ Mignonette " (18) at once attracts. We always expect something 
full of old world grace, and dainty in conception from 
this worker, but this is more than usually delightful. The wall 
and picture behind the charming figure are reminiscent of similar 
material under the hand of Hammershoi. He has also two good 
book plates, as well as another figure, called “The Knitter” 
(329), which is almost as good as ''Mignonette." Robert W. 
Allan has a delightful rendering of a scene in * Nikko” (go), as 
well as a well-composed subject with fine treatment of water in 
* Rosehearty " (134). Arthur Rackham is as weird and clever as 
ever; while A. Goodman has a good impression of “ Barns Pool, 
Eton" (231). The Society are to be warmly congratulated on their 
autumn exhibition, which will be open till December 24. 
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place shortly before. Judging will be by Mr. A. Horsley Hinton, 
and all particulars may be obtained from the exhibition secretary, 
Mr. W. b. Haydon, The Schools, Shrewsbury. The president of the 
club is Mr. W. E. Harding, whilst Mr. W. O. Wilding is hon. sec. 


HE Daily Telegraph in its Paris correspondence gives 
T interesting particulars of the method of M. Belin, in 

which the original at the transmission station is a 
photographic relief which, by its elevations and depressions, 
determines the required variations of current at the receiving 
station. The mechanism which controls the light is a minute 
galvanometer on the D'Arsonval principle, or oscillograph, 
the minute mirror which, by the greater or less deflection of 
the coil of the oscillograph reflects more or less light on the 
critical area of the sensitive film as wound on the recciving 
cylinder. As in all the various modern apparatus for photo- 
telegraphy, the transmitting and receiving cylinders, which 
must be accurately synchronised, are substantially similar to 
the receiving and transmitting cylinders of Bakewell's writ- 
ing or copying telegraph, an apparatus exhibited in action 
at the International Exhibition of 1851, and to which a 
Council medal was awarded. Those interested in the 
matter should refer to the first volume of the four-volume 
illustrated catalogue, pages 459 and 460, where will be found 
a long account, with illustrations, of the apparatus and its 
work. Further particulars are to be found on p. 290 of the 
Jurors’ Reports. Theoscillograph, by the use of which M. Belin 
realises his improved method of receiving the photographic 
image, is fully described on p. 486 of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER for December 21, 1900, and this account closes 
with the remark that in his oscillograph ‘‘ M. Duddell has 
given us a new power of photographically following electric 
changes, and a power which should prove of wide applica- 
bility." It is not necessary to quote in full the account of 
Mr. Belin’s apparatus from the Daily Telegraph, as those 
who have read our article of last week will fully understand 
the action of the synchronised revolving cylinders at the 
transmitting and receiving stations, this feature being a 
feature of the various autographic or picture telegraphs from 
Bakewell’s device of over fifty years ago to the present 
time, but in order to make the special receiving device of 
Belin’s apparatus clear to our readers, we may quote from 
our own columns of seven years ago (December 21, 1900, 
pP. 486): '' Mr. Duddell, in his oscillograph, takes advan- 
tage of bifilar suspension, introduced by Gauss in construct- 
ing his magnetometer, and now a feature of so many 
instruments. In its essence the Duddell oscillograph consists 
of a coil of wire, to which the oscillating current is con- 
ducted by the bifilar suspension itself, this coil being in an 
intense magnetic field, and so the coil itself acts as a 
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WORK OF M. BELIN AND OTHERS. xcd 


magnetic needle. Mr. Duddcell's bifilar suspension and his 
coil are one: a simple loop of flat phosphor bronze wire 
drawn so tight that the free periodic time becomes negli- 
gible, may be as low as the onc-ten-thousandth of a second. 
A minute mirror, 1-25th of an inch high by 1-75th of an 
inch wide, is cemented across the wire loop, and serves to 
reflect a beam of light, the movements of which are 
registered on a travelling band of Kodak film.” The 
remainder of our description should be read by those who 
are interested in this remarkable method of registering 
variations of current photographically. 


In sum, the features of M. Belin's invention are :— 


wound the 


I. The transmitting cylinder on which is 
original photograph in relief. 

2. A needle which contacts on the rotating relief photo- 
graph and operates a resistance which makes the current 
depend on the degree of relief. 

3. The oscillograph at the receiving station, the loop of 
which is more or less twisted or deflected according to the 
strength of the current, and the mirror of which reflects m ore 
or less light on the critical spot of the receiving cylinder. 


The Times of November 9 has a short note on M. Belin 
invention, and after reference to long articles appearimg in 
the Echo de Paris and the Matin of November 8, refers to 
the invention as being stated to ‘‘ give much clearer defini- 
tion than the system of Professor Korn, of Munich,"" and 
further, it is stated that with the present apparatus M. Belin 
can transmit to a distance of 1,500 kilometres. 

As bearing on the above, reference may be made to 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER of April 2, 1907, p. 306, where 
Carbonelle's method of controlling transmission by a print 
or picture of varying resistance according to the depth of 
tone is described, also to THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER oí 
April 23, 1907, p. 368, where a similar idea, as carried out 
by Leth, is described. 

Another method of sending pictures by telegraph is men- 
tioned in the Pall Mall Gazette of November 11 as due '? 
M. Berjonneau, of Paris, but no particulars are to hand- d 

It is quite clear that many workers are now engag“® 
seriously with the problem of the telegraphic transmissie, 
of photographs, and we may perhaps hope soon to hear h. 
brilliant success, demonstrated by the arrival of photog tr aP 2 
from a distance, under rigid test conditions, of the mature 
indicated in our note of last week, p. 477. 


— 
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pl Photographic Society may be congratulated upon 
a very successful opening of the practical portion of its winter 
session. It was described as “elementary photography," and was 
particularly arranged for junior members, or those who had not far 
advanced in the use of the camera. The work of the evening was 
divided among three members. Mr. F. Johnson, a former presi- 
dent, dealt with “ The Selection of the Subject" and ** The Expo- 
sure of the Plate." The lecturer spoke of the principles of com- 
position or arrangement, showing the why-for for this and that, 
pointing out what to aim to secure, and what to attempt to avoid. 
In illustration of his remarks he showed copies of several of Turner's 
works, and drew lessons from them. He also exhibited a number 
of his own prints, showing how the principles he was enforcing may 
or may not be adapted to the occasion. The next portion of the 
theme was taken up by Mr. A. E. Coleman, the ex-president, who 
dealt with ** Development of the Plate." Considering that the plate 
had received its impression by means of white or actinic light, he 
impressed strongly on his hearers that all subsequent operations, 
until development was complete, must be done in a safe light. The 
emulsion on a plate had a thickness, and for the purpose of under- 
standing the action of light upon it, this may be deemed to be, say, 
that of twenty fayers of paper. Light coming from the object 
photographed came to a focus on the emulsion, the highest light in 
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the subject reflecting the most light. This had the greates 
on the emulsion, penetrating and decomposing the part? 
silver to a depth, t of eighteen thicknesses of paper. 
coming from deep shadows in a subject of strong contrasts 
be very feeble, just impressing itself, say, on one thicker? 
paper. So the tones ran through two to seventeen. This 
probably be a correct exposure, and within the latitude 
plate, the range being one to eighteen. But giving a plate, the 
times the exposure the highest light would have gone throug ani 
twenty layers of paper, through the glass, to be reflected bac "e 
to the emulsion, and owing to the thickness and nature of eh€ Ed 
did not come to a focus again. The light spread and produc € 

is called halation. This occurs in over-exposure of the high 
this may have penetrated twnty-five layers, and the deep S 
eight. ' Thus we got a range of tones of 20 — 8 = 12 inst” -. if 
eighteen in the first instance. So this gives a flat result, tb 
the exposure has not been within the latitude of the pues. rma- 
lecture and subsequent demonstration proved to be full of 2” i 

tion and value to the audience. Mr. W. Clayden, vice-pr€ print- 
concluded the evening with the last portion of the subject, 
ing from the Plate," using for his purpose Wellington and 
S.C.P., and getting very effective results. The simplicity e sent. 
proceedings afforded much satisfaction to many of those P 
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From a Letter:- 


t 
j 


the lovely Ilford Gaslight Postcards 


you sent me. I printed them all, 
| 


pn did not spoil one." 
| 


ILFORD Matt and Glossy Gaslight Postcards at Popular Prices. 


OF ALL DEALERS. 


ILFORD, Limited, ILFORD, LONDON, E. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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PARIS, 1900. 


GRANDS NS LOUIS, 1904. 
MILAN, 1906. 
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perfectly rigid. 
everlasting in wear. 


two 


front. 


MODEL 1907. 


The Verascope 4 
with large aperture, $ 
f/6.3, fitted with 3 
Tessar Zeiss § 
Lenses, with rising 


THE VERASCOPE RICHARD. 


always in focus from 6 feet. 
Gives true perspective and absolute relief. 
ee Gives as true a picture as nature herself. 
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S. ALIX AC 


A PERFECT CAMERA [or AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 


constructed with a precision defying all competition. 
made entirely of metal. 
finished in brass and oxydised silver. 


AMATEURS’ 


PRIZE 


COMPETITION 


FOR PRINTS ON 


CRITERION 


XMAS GREETING POST CARDS 


(Suitable also for New Year Cards.) 
RULES. 


Ist Prize £1 10 
2nd ,, 10 6 
50 
26 


ord 
10 Prizes 


CLOSING DEC. 3ist, 1907. 


93 


6d. PKTS. OF ALL GOOD DEALERS 


A Free Border Negative and Art 
Booklet in each Packet. 


I. Each entry must be on a Criterion 
Xmas Greeting Post Card — P.O.P., 
ESTONA (Self-Toning), CELERIO (Gas. 
light), or BROMIDE. 


2 Any number may be submitted, but 
the outside label from a packet must be 
:ent with each set of 6 or less sent in. 


3. The Cards MUST be purchased from 
a dealer, whose name must be given. (No 
departure can be made from this rule.) If 
your dealer does not stock it send us a p.c. 
with his n. me and address, stating your 


( Slee 
PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


requirements, and we will forward to him 
by return of post. 


4. Entries must be sent in on or 
before 31st December, 1907, marked “ Com- 
petition," to the Birmingham Photographic 
Company, Limited, Stechíord, Birmingham. 


5. Noentry forms are required. 


6. Entries will be returned as soon as 
possible if stamped and addressed label or 
wrapper is enclosed (not loose stamps). 


7. The Company's decision must be 
accepted as final. 


e -- -———-——-————— 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AND NAVAL FLASH SIGNALS. 


FR» Mr. W. H. Wilson, of Birkdale, Lancashire, we have 
received an interesting photograph taken after dark off 
Douglas, Isle of Man, in August last, when the Channel Fleet 
was in the bay, and the flagship, King Edward VII., was flash- 
ing signals from its top-mast. The exposure was three minutes, 
and the result shows, rather indefinitely, 
some effects of the flash or dash and dot 
signals as used in making up the Morse 
alphabet. Our correspondent appears to 
be rather concerned as to the danger of 
electric signalling at night if records can 
so easily be obtained with the camera, 
but quite apart from any technical 
difficulties incidental to obtaining a 
full and sequent record, it must be re- 
membered that all signalling of the flash 
or flag classes must of necessity be open, 
the real protection being the secret code 
as contained in the signal book, a 
volume guarded with the utmost care, 
the lead covers being intended to cause 
it to sink in case of accident to the ship 
Or capture. 

Besides the above interesting records 
Mr. Wilson's photographs show the string 
markings which so puzzled photo- 
graphers some seven or eight years ago; 
these being light trails of irregular and 
fantastic pattern caused by the move- 
ment of a camera in the hands when 
there are minute leaks or pinholes. 
When a plate receives a normal exposure 
these markings are often over-powered 
by the flood of light. Our correspondent 
refers rather indefinitely to electric waves 
having affected the plate, but we see 
nothing that justifies this perhaps somewhat hasty conclusion. 

It will be obvious to anyone that if a camera having one pin- 
hole or more, at or near its front, is held in the hand or swung 
at the side of a person walking, the light from any bright 


source may form a pinho!e image. The movement will make whip- 
like trails like those on the photograph, also rather pronounced 
dots will form at the return points owing to the momentary 
rests. In this we think we have a full explanation of the curved 


lines on Mr. Wilson's photograph, and there seems no occasion 


to assume that electric waves have had any influence. The mast- 
head lights are seen as partially converted into irregular lines 
and dots, doubtless from the movement of the camera during 
the three minutes' exposure. 


— À————— 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CONVENTION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


"ans twenty-third annual meeting will be held at Brussels, from 
the 6th to the rith of July, 1908, under the presidency of Sir 
Cecil Hertslet, H.B.M.'s Consul for Belgium. 'The programme 
already arranged includes a reception by the Burgomaster of 
Brussels, in the grand old Town-hall; the opening ceremony, when 
the presidential address will be delivered and papers read; a con- 
versazione; a display of pictures and lantern slides of Belgian 
scenery by members of the Association Belge de Photographie (at 
whose invitation the Convention is being held in Belgium); a pre- 
sidential reception by Sir Cecil and Lady Hertslet in the grounds 
of the Jardin Zoologique at Antwerp; receptions by the Burgo- 
masters of Ghent and Antwerp on the occasions of the Convention 
visiting those cities; and the annual dinner. Arrangements are 
also being made to hold a trade exhibition of pictures and photo- 
graphic apparatus during the meeting. Besides the places already 
mentioned, excursions will be made to Malines, Louvain, and the 
ancient Abbey of Villers-la-Ville. The official Convention group 
will be taken in front of the magnificent Palais de Justice. For 
the convenience of members able to stay after the close of the meet- 
ing, cheap excursions will be available to some of the most pic- 


turesque and interesting places in the country. Special terms (about 
half the usual fares) have been arranged by the express and short 
sea routes, via Dover-Calais and Dover-Ostend. 


The Antwerp journal, Za Métropole, of the 13th inst., contains 
the following : 
* ENTENTE CORDIALE. 


“The Belgian photographers are going to realise the ‘entente 
cordiale’ with their English brethren. We learn, indeed, that the 
Association Belge de Photographie has invited the British Conven- 
tion, a federation of photographers on the other side of the 
Channel, to visit our country. The English have accepted and 
have decided to hold their annual congress with us. The number of 
visitors expected is about 300, and they will meet in Brussels from 
the 6th to the r:1th of July. They will come to Antwerp on the 
roth. This is the first time that the British Convention will make 
a voyage outside England. We may add that this powerful society 
have elected Sir Cecil Hertslet, Consul-General of England at Ant- 
werp, as their president for the year." 


—— 4 4————- 


B. J. EDWARDS AND 


b: competition organised by Messrs. B. J. Edwards and Co., 
of Castle Bar Works, Ealing Dean, for prints from negatives 
made on their well-known plates, was judged on the rsth inst. by 
Messrs. Furley Lewis, F. J. Mortimer, and A. Horsley Hinton, 
a very large collection of prints having been brought together, 
many of them being of an exceptionally high order of merit, 
including numerous striking instances of the  orthochromatic 
character of Edwards’ plates. In an early issue we shall have the 
pleasure of reproducing some of the winning pictures in this com- 
petition, 

In each of four classes, prizes of five guineas, three guineas, and 
two guineas were awarded, and five consolation prizes of 10s. 6d. 


CO'S COMPETITION. 


each. the names of the recipients being as follows : —Five guineas: 
J. F. Wilde, Rev. T. A. Cooper, H. T. Winterhalder, Dan Dunlop. 
Three guineas: Miss Sybil Aird, G. R. Henderson, S. G. Kimber, 
E. T. Robson. Two guineas: Dan Dunlop (2), A. G. Thistleton, 
Mrs. Dunlop. Half guineas: A. G. Patterson (2), G. L. A. Blair, 
Miss Agnes Warburg (2), P. Summerson, Mrs. A. M. Hart, Nurse 
F. C. Davis, H. Clark, H. M. Haines, Miss Sybil Aird, Norman 
Blake, A. G. Thistleton-Fox, F. H. Cliffe, Mrs. M. C. Cottam, 
C. A. Slatter, W. E. Houghton, A. Black, and W. H. Lindsay. 
In a special class for examples of orthochromatic work, a prize of 
five guineas was awarded to A. J. Lindford, and a number of prints 
were highly commended. 
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HOW TO ADVANCE COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


I T cannot be said that anything very definite emerged from the 
recent discussion in which the members of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society engaged, at the invitation of the Council, “to 
consider the best methods of advancing the study of colour photo- 
graphy." When it was stated that anything that was done would 
be done through the means which the Society already has at its 
disposal—z.e., the weekly meetings and the Journal—the ground for 
discussion was rather cut away. Dr. C. E. K. Mees pointed out 
that the popular side of colour photography would be advanced bv 
other societies and the photographic press, and suggested that in 
such a matter the R.P.S. should be a specialist and pioneer body 
from the scientific point of view. He advised that the many 
experimenters with new and undeveloped processes should be 
encouraged to demonstrate before the Society. To this it was 
objected that earnest workers would not, as a rule, be willing to 
disclose the secrets of their unfinished processes until they had had 
them properly protected. .Mr. H. J. Conley, the secretary of the 
Society of Colour Phetographers, suggested an information bureau, 
presided over by expérts, and a travelling portfolio of the postal club 
order. But again the objector persisted that it was not right to turn 
the Society into an educationalist institution. Mr. Snowden Ward 
proposed a colour section and the setting apart of meetings of an 
informal character for the discussion of individual difficulties, the 
exhibition of results, and the giving of opinions. But this has 
already been done, for during the last eighteen months the Society 
has set aside nine special evenings for colour demonstrations, 
and on these occasions the amplest opportunity was afforded for 
discussion. 


Mr. Hector Maclean suggested that the Society should carefully and 
precisely lay down a definition of colour photography. He asserted 
that the photographic pioneers who looked forward to the solution 
of that still inscrutable problem of how to obtain photographs in 
colours, had not in mind any such arbitrary methods as that of 
rendering colours in monochrome, and then transferring them back. 
They looked forward to the registration of natural colours on some 
sensitised surface by the chemical action of light, and by no sub- 
sequent and artificial intervention. He thought that if the Society 
aimed at anything less than the complete solution of the problem 
of direct photography in colour, so far from encouraging its study, 
they would be discouraging it. 

As usual, the digressions were numerous, but interesting. The 
question of colour printing came in for some discussion, and Mr. 
Bale Rider also seized the opportunity to have a dig at the pictoria} 
pretensions of Autochrome workers. What the pictorial worker 
wanted, he said, was not the power to reproduce what was in íront 
of his lens, but the power to reproduce his impressions of what was 
in front. He even went so far as to say that if the high-water mark 
of colour photography was represented at the recent exhibition, 
honestly he did not think the matter was one worth wasting special 
meetings over. But Mr. Rider’s voice was one crying in a wilder- 
ness, and as some natural reluctance was felt at accepting Mr. 
Maclean's suggestion that the Society should define colour photo- 
graphy, the Council was left with but little tangible advice, save to 
go on in the old way of having special lectures and demonstrations, 
which, with such a keen and wide-awake secretary as the R.P.S. 
possesses, may not be the least useful way after all. 


— t 


SOUTHAMPTON 


AST week the Southampton Camera Club held its seventh 

annual exhibition in the Philharmonic Hall, Southampton. It 
forms the first of the three exhibitions known as the ‘‘ Southerns," 
the work in the open classes being forwarded to Southsea and Hove 
in turn, and a collective award given at the close. 

This year, in place of medals or plaques, Southampton offered 
as prizes silver rose-bowls and similar articles, and this innovation 
may have influenced a good many to send in, for important and 
of high standard as the Southampton Exhibition always is, we 
think Mr. S. G. Kimber, the hon. secretary, and his colleagues, have 
never before succeeded in getting together so fine a collection of 
work as they have on this occasion. But Mr. Kimber knows his 
business, and brings experience as well as tireless energy to bear 
on his task, and, moreover, he is widely known and personally 
popular, which will, perhaps, account for the remarkably fine col- 
lection of loan pictures by leading exhibitors which constitutes 
the invitation section. He himself a prolific producer, whose archi- 
tectural work is, perhaps, second to none, abstains from competing 


EXHIBITION. 


in the members’ classes, but supports them by showing a great 
number of his pictures. In the members! classes awards were made 
to C. Daw, H. W. Mills, C. D. Kay, A. E. Henley, A. Gibbings, 
G. Vachell, R. E. Parson, Smith Whiting, and A. D. R. Bacchus; 
in addition to which numerous hon. mentions were made, and 
Tue A. P. silver plaque awarded to C. Daw, a comparatively new 
worker, for the best picture in members’ classes. 

Amongst the names prominent in the list of those who were 
recipients of prizes in the open classes are Mrs. G. A. Barton, 
Miss Hilda Stevenson, Arthur Marshall, H. J. Comley, H. Dühr- 
koop, Basil Schön, Alfred Taylor, G. J. T. Walford, Victor E. 
Morris, whilst in the * Hampshire" class Rev. T. A. Cooper 
and L. Steele are successful, the latter again showing his 
remarkable desert scene, ‘The Garden of Allah," which by now 
must have earned its producer a vast number of medals, etc. 
Space forbids anything like a criticism of the individual pictures, 
which together constituted one of the best exhibitions we have 
seen outside London. 


————$44—— — 
CAMBRIDGE PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 


NCE again the Cambridge and District Photographic Club 

has held a most successful exhibition in the Guildhall, the 
awards in the members’ classes falling in well-deserving hands, 
amongst the principal winners being Rev. H. R. Campion, V. H. 
Mottram, W. C. Squires, B. F. Crewdson, ]. Winship, W. H. 
Hayles, H. W. Richmond, W. W. Hammond, H. L. Smith, J. H. 
Smethurst, and Miss D. M. Sandford, who, in addition to her prize 
for the best in still-life class, receives the special silver plaque for 
the best picture in members? classes. 

In the class for East Anglian residents, Mr. Walter J. Clutter- 
buck and Mr. W. Farren were awarded plaques. Much of the 
work in the open classes had been passed on from the 
Bedford Exhibition, which had taken place in the previous week, 
but, in addition, the section was greatly enriched bv the contribu- 


tion of several foreign exhibitors, notably Arturo Benussi and 
Edoardo Garrone, the latter securing the special silver plaque for 
the best picture in the open classes. 

It was not possible for us to include the list of awards in our last 
issue, and it is hardly necessary to do so now; suffice it to say that 
the Cambridge Photographic Club includes in its ranks several most 
accomplished workers, the novices' class this year being particularly 
strong. All the arrangements for the exhibition were well carried 
out by the president, Mr. William Farren, and the hon. sec., Mr. 
T. J. Sowdon, who, in the hard work they undertook, were well 
and loyally supported by several members. We are glad to hear 
that this, the third, annual effort to promote the interests of photo- 
graphy in Cambridge, has proved an unqualifed success, and 
trust the promoters will be encouraged to carry on their labours. 


$4*—— — 


APPARATUS FOR 


T wil be well known to most of our readers that there are 
various forms of apparatus available for “stand”? development 

of plates or films. We have ourselves recommended the use of the 
Jav Nay clips, whereby flat films may be kept floating vertically in 
a tank of solution ; then there are the well-known Kodak Developing 
machine; the “ Rystos `“ tank for plates, made by Reynolds and 
Branson, of Leeds, a full description of which we recently gave; 
and also the '"Standa" tank, an improved form of which has 
recently been brought out by the Standard Patents Co., Ltd. A 
contributor to these pages recently attributed the “Standa " tank 


"STAND" 


DEVELOPMENT. 


to an adaptation of the Kodak system, but the Standard Patents Co., 
however, contradict this, and write as follows: “ The ‘Standa °’ tank 
was the hrst developing tank in which a set of varying exposures 
were developed by immersion in daylight in one solution for a 
certain time. The advertising pages of the photographic press com- 
mencing from August, 1904, will show that the ‘Standa’ tank was 
about that time on the market, whereas if your contributor has 
access to a file of the ‘Kodak Trade Circular,’ he will find that 
the first announcement of the Kodak Tank to the trade appears in 
the April issue of the following year.” 
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Dekko puts at your disposal the rapidity of produc- 
tion of the bromide papers, but dispenses with the 
dark room in which the latter must be handled and 
developed. You print it by gaslight, incandescent 
gas or electric light, magnesium or daylight, and can 
develop it quite safely in gaslight or subdued day- 
light. Three grades—glossy, matte and velvet. 


VELVET DEKKO 


is particularly commended for its characteristic 


surface and its applicability to a very wide range 


of negatives. 


Sold by all Dealers and 


KODAK, Ltd., 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


96, Bold Street, Liverpool; 72-74, Buchanan Street, Glasgow; 59, Brompton Road, S. W.; 
6o, Cheapside, E.C. ; 115, Oxford Street, W.; 171-173, Regent Street, W.; 40, Sirand, London. 
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A LONDON PORTAL BY OSCAR HARDEE. 
Awarded Ist prize (£5) in Class VII. of the Thoraton-Pickard Competition, of which other winning prints will be reproduced next week. 
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Some Notes on Extra Rapid 


Bromide Paper for Contact Printing. 


By G. E. C. MORRIS. 


HE popularity of gaslight bromide paper for 

contact printing nowadays may possibly be 

accounted for by the simple way in which it is 

manipulated, and also because of the short time 
it takes to turn out a number of prints. In spite of the 
fact that the foregoing advantages are of no small 
moment, and also that it can be worked outside the 
dark-room in any ordinary artificial light, gaslght 
paper has its limitations. 

The first and foremost is its tendency to produce 
harsh results, thereby making it a necessity to use only 
those negativ es which, by reason of their quality, w ill 
naturally produce weak images. A thin, delicate 
negative is therefore the only possible kind with gas- 
light paper. 

Now at this time of year, when workers are think- 
ing of commencing printing from their stock of holiday 
negatives, and who habitually, probably from lack of 
time, use some make of gaslight paper, and who are 
thus more or less acquainted with the bromide process 
and its peculiarities, a word on the utility of the 
ordinary bromide paper may not be out of place. 

There seems to exist a prejudice against the latter 
for contact printing on account of its being necessary to 
work in the dark-room. 

Is this, when one comes to think of it, a very great 
disadvantage? Surely it is better to work in one’s own 
snug sanctum, where evervthing is at hand, than to 
drag dishes and chemicals into another room, and run 
the risk of spoiling, say, the dining-room tablecloth. 
All for what? A little extra light. 

Then again, on the one hand, an exposure of several 
minutes is often necessary; while, on the other, it 1s a 
matter of a few seconds. 

Ordinary bromide paper will give equally brilliant 
results in half the time, and development is if anything 
a simpler matter. Latterly my experiments have led 
me in the direction of comparing the results of the gas- 
light print and the ordinary bromide, and I am com- 
pelled to admit that for artistic work the latter is 
preferable, and the results, on the whole, more certain. 
In comparing the respective merits of these two classes 
of paper, it may be said that the gaslight variety is 

capable of producing very brilliant prints when correct 

exposure has been given and a suitable developer 
employed. For this reason, no doubt, it is so frequently 
employed by amateurs w ho wish to compensate for 
errors in the exposure of their negatives in the first in- 
stance. Quite hopeless- looking negatives will, if 
treated properly, give quite excellent prints on gaslight 
paper. But the ordinary well-graded, more or less 
technically perfect negative does not vield to my mind a 
good print—that is to say, not such an artistic print 
on this paper as it does on the rapid bromide. (See 
note at foot of article.) 


ip AVRE A ius 


A good rich black tone is what one should aim at, 
and it can only be obtained by careful manipulation. 
My own procedure is as follows:—By arranging a 
number of negatives into groups, according to their 
density, and exposing them at various distances from 
the same source of light, and employing the same 
developer for the whole batch, I find I can get uniform 
results. 

The following is an excellent developer for extra 
rapid paper. My own preference is for Wellington :— 


Aunldol 2-2 era Em aee des 23 gr. 
Sulphite soda .................sssuss. 4 oz 
f coge cT PS IO OZ. 
Solution pot. bromide (10 per 
url M" E 3 drops; not morc. 
Or 
Itodirial obscene battus l oz. 
pig DE 4 oz 
Pot. bromide (10 per cent. 
SOIULIOD) - Gooosttessradtedber des 2 drops. 


By using either of these developers exactly as given, it 
13 quite easy to obtain a good rich black image from 
an ordinarily decent negative, with an exposure of four 
seconds at twelve inches from a paraffin lamp. 
Naturally weaker, or stronger negatives must be held 
either further away or nearer to the light, as the case 
may be. 

It is not advisable to have the printing frame closer 
than eight inches from the lamp, however dense the 
negative, or uneven illumination will occur. Mv own 
lamp is an ordinary dark-room pattern, with an inch 
wick. It is fitted with folding doors, one holding a 
deep ruby glass, and the other a light orange; the latter 
isa perfectly safe light for development, and is quickly 
opened or closed, thus making exposure a simple 
matter, for accuracv, which is of the highest import- 
ance, is always possible. 

By making the exposures consistent, and merelv 
altering the distance of illuminant and printing-frame, 
a good deal of complication is avoided. 

some form of printing board is most certainly advis- 
able, and can be easily devised as follows: : —Place a 
strip of deal boarding about four inches wide and 
eighteen inches long on the work-room table, so that 
one end touches the wall of the room (assuming the 
table is next the wall). Then place the lamp against 
the latter, and measure off in inches a scale up to a foot. 
or a foot and a half, as near as possible from the centre 
of the lamp. 

If the lamp is always plumb against the wall, and the 
board fixed to the table so that it cannot move, no 
dithculty will be found in always getting the distances 
accurate. 

Contact printing with rapid bromide paper will, if 
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this method is adopted be found to 
be a sure and expeditious method of 
making a number of prints, all of 
which should be of one uniform 
colour and tone. 

Whilst mentioning colour, it 
should be remembered that bromide 
introduced into the developer has 
a great influence on the colour of 
the image, and if warmer tones are 
required, it is somewhat risky to 
rely on alterations of exposure to 
give them, and adding more 
bromide. 

It is certainly better to aim at a 
good black image by correct 
exposure, and then, if it is desired 
to alter the colour, to tone in a 
sulphide or hypo-alum bath. 

I have always aimed in bromide 
work to produce good-coloured 
prints with the smallest quantity 
of bromide possible. Some papers 
require a lot, others almost nothing. 

If green tones crop up, as they 
do occasionally, 1 immediately 
reduce the bromide by a drop or 
two; in some cases I omit it al- 
together, and lessen the exposure, 
or instead, put a greater distance 
between the light and printing- 
frame, which I consider the best 
plan. 

Once a good and simple formula 
has been found, it should never be 
departed from. Those given 
above are very easy to make up, 
and exceedingly reliable, and there 
is no reason why iaey should not 
be used for all brands of rapid 
bromide paper. 

I do not give a metol-hydro- 
quinone formula because, although 
it is a splendid developer, a 
number of workers are debarred 
from using metol, like myself, in 
any shape or form.  Neverthe- 
less, in spite of its popularity with 
a great many, it is not equal to 
amidol for the finest results. 

Rodinal is in every way reliable, 
though perhaps it tends to produce 
softer results, and slighter greyer images. Naturally, 
very dense negatives are admirably suited to it. 

Note.—Workers who suddenly go from gaslight 
paper to the ordinary kind will find the development of 


A DEVELOPER FOR PORTRAITURE. 


DMITTING the well-known characteristics of metol 
A and hydrokinone as developing agents, I venture to 

say that I have experienced the working of these two 
agents to be rather unsuited for developing portraiture, 
although I am perfectly aware that it is used extensively 
for this purpose amongst amateur photographic enthusiasts, 
perhaps because one constantly comes across advertisements 


SWEET PEAS. 
Awarded 3rd prize (£3) in Beginners’ Class of Messrs. Benetfink’s Competition. 
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BY J. BURGESS, 


the latter very much slower; this is no disadvantage, 
as it enables one to see the image build up gradually. 
Gaslight papers, on the other hand, must be developed 
in a few seconds to full strength, otherwise stains 
result. 


By ARTHUR T. HALL. 


and recommendations as an all-round developer. For a 
number of vears I have used metol and quinol for bromide 
papers, and am fully convinced that for this particular 
process the result cannot be surpassed by any other agents, 
or even equalled, but for the class of negative required in 
portraiture it has no comparison with the old agent, pyro- 
gallic acid. The amateurs great mistake in plate-making 
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SIMON THE CELLARER. 
Awarded 3rd prize (£3) in Open Class of Messrs. Benetfink's Corrpetition. 


is that incessant determination to produce the so-called soot 
and whitewash negative, and to get out of the dark-room äs 
quickly as possible. Quinol being rapid in action, and 
mctol having powerful densitv-giving properties, induces the 
amateur to continue its use, especially the snapshot photo- 
grapher, who in most cases under-exposes his plates. 1 have 
known beginners insert a plate in the developing solution, 
and if the image has not made its appearance in a few 
seconds, it has been thrown under the table in disgust. I 
have myself sometimes taken as long as three-quarters of an 
hour to develop a portrait negative with a dilute solution of 
pyro, but have been highly pleased with the result. Patience 
is indeed essential to the man whose aim is for something 
bevond the ordinary, and even if he has to rub his eves 
after leaving the dark-room to scrutinize the quality of the 
negative, the result will in all probability merit his confidence. 

A SOLUTION OF PYKO.- Now pyro ts said not to keep well in 
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solution for any length of 
time, and for this reason many 
amateurs who perhaps only 
expose a few plates per week 
retrain from its use: never- 
theless, I differ in this 
respect, as ] am at present 
using a solution which has 
been standing for nearly six 
months. The solutions A 
and B apart are quite colour- 
less, and only when mixed do 
they show a pale lemon 
colour, which does not affect 
the quality of the negative, or 
give rise to stain, when fixed 
in an acid fixing bath. which 


should never be omitted. 
The following formula I 
wish to recommend should 


be dispensed in exactly the 
order given, the mctabisul- 
phite being first dissolved in 
say an ounce of hot water, 
and afterwards added to the 
bulk. I am not in the habit 
of making a stock solution of 
the pyro, but proceed straight 
away with :— : 


A. 
Pot. metabisulph. 1 drm. 
Pyrogallic acid ...... 1 drm. 
Water (distilled) ...... 20 QZ. 


B. 
Sodium sulph. (crvst.; 6 drm. 
Sodium carb. (cryst.) 6 drm. 
Water (distilled) ...... 20 OZ. 


For normal exposures usc 
equal quantities of each A 
and B, which very rarely 
requires any restrainer, but 
where ovcr-exposure is known 
a few minims of a ten per 
cent. will be necessary. The 
above formula, it will be 
noticed, is a very economical 
one owing to its dilute form, 
which undoubtedly is the 
secret to successful negative 
making. slow in working, but 
bringing out all the detail 
without excessive density. 


. THE FIXING BarH.— For. 
the fixing bath the under- 
mentioned will be found to 
give perfectly clear results :-— 


A. Sodium hvposulphite ccce 16 oz. 
Sodium sulphite oaceae serere ! 07. 
NV UGE “CHOU Tc 48 oz 

B; Alum: (Chrome). 22 bee aS 1 OZ. 
Sulphuric ACI «uet ehe deducto. 1 drm. 
Water (MOU aet Cede tame COSE edes 16 oz. 


When the ingredients are thoroughly dissolved, and solutions 
cooled. pour B into A whilst stirring rapidly. This bath, if 
dispensed correctly, should remain quite clear, and can be 
used over and over again until exhausted, which will be 
observed when the negative shows sign of stain; it also has 
the properties of hardening the film, which has its advantage. 
particularly in summer time. The plate should remain in 
this bath at least ten minutes after it has apparently fixed out 
all whiteness from the film ; after fixing wash the negative 
in running water for twenty minutes. 
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FORBIDDEN FRUIT. BY E. T. HOLDING, 
Awarded Ist prize (£7) in Open Class of Messrs. Benetfink's Competition. 


THE 


SHOCKS. 


By F. M. SUTCLIFFE. 


LEADER, are you ever shocked? 
Ri am, The last shock I got 

came from a parson. He is a 
man I have always respected; he was 
buying a photograph, in fact he had 
bought one, and 1 had got it wrapped 
up. It was a view of a tombstone, put 
up to a certain Anglo-Saxon poet; 
from all accounts this poet must have 
had a rough time of it, at any rate 
till late in life. 

The photograph the parson bought 
suggested in a way the hard life the 
poet had had: the pavement between 
the memorial cross and the camera 
was wet with rain, all the rest of the 
land was dark and dreary ; but behind 
the cross the sun was coming out from 
the clouds; certainly the cross was in 
shadow and the poets name and the 
rest of the carving and inscription 
could not be seen in the photograph. 
Doubtless the poet himself would have 
excused the photographer for not 
bringing this out in his print. 

Now for the shock! By some evil 
chance the parson caught sight of 
another photograph of the cross which 
I had not shown him, which I had 
taken for the carver who had carved 
the stone; he then said Ae would 
rather have that one than the one he 
had bought. 

If a bomb had exploded in the street 
my surprise would not have been 
greater. Here was a clergyman whosc 
:ole business in life was to tell people 
that if they were good they should see 
greater beauty hereafter than they can 
see now. Yet he himself preferred the 
bad photograph, as hard, and bald, 
and clear as F/32 could make it, to 
the one which suggested so much. If 
a parson does not believe in beauty. 
then all his teaching is in vain. It 
would seem that to be really fitted for 
his post every clergyman should be a 
skilled artist, for only then could he 
realise the importance of beauty to life. 

Another shock happened one day 
when I had to photograph tke 
inside of a church which had been decorated for a 
wedding. On six days out of seven the interior of this 
church, designed by one of the most artistic architects of the 
past century, has not a single jarring note. There is even 
in it a more complete harmony than is to be found in older 
churches, for the oak benches and panelling on the walls 
are of nearly the same tone as the stone, for time has not vet 
darkened the wood, as it has in all old churches. It might be 
called a symphony in cream colour, with golden high lights. 

There is another shock which I go about in fear of every 
day, but from which I have so far been spared. It is that 
some day a lady may ask me to take her photograph in those 
things called motor caps. The shock would be as great as 
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MISCHIEF. 
Awarded Ist prize (£5) in Beginners’ Class of Messrs. Benetfink's Competition. 
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BY NEVILLE AVELING. 


one [ got some years ago when a lady dressed in white down 
to her waist, and black, or dark blue, from her waist to her 
fect, asked to be taken full length ; it was the first dress of 
the kind which 1 had seen, for hitherto I thought that ladies 
dresses must be all white, or all grev, or all blue, or all 
black. Yet here was onc which scemed to cut her in two at 
the waist. and she wanted photographing in it too. 

I remember explaining that the photograph would look 
absurd and that she would appear as if cut in two. Repeated 
shocks of the same kind, sometimes groups of them, all in 
white above and black below the waist, must have hardened 
me. Yet whenever a lady wears a dress of one colour or tone. 
| feel that there i> still something to be thankful for. 
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HROUGH the courtesy of the directors of Benetfink and Co., Ltd., we are able this week to reprodace a few 


of the prize-winning prints in the competition which this old-estabhished London 


house recently introduced. 


With a very charming set of prints Mr. E. T. Holden easily secured first place, and as both of Mr. Ward Muir's 
prints, which were placed second, have already been reproduced in these pages, we are glad to show our readers 


Mr. Ayton Svmington's " Simon," an admirably conceived character study. 


lhe first and third prize winners in the 


Beginners! Class are also here reproduced. the whole company of prints brought together by Benctfink’s competition 
constituting a really admirable collection, which is on view at the well-known Cheapside house. and well deserves a visit. 


November 26, 19o;. 


For Communication only, 


An Easy Method of Printing Gaslight and Bromide Postcards 
Film Negatives. 


HOTOGRAPHERS who use onc or other of the small 
P film cameras that are so much in evidence everywhere 

soon get tired of the continual white border that sur- 
rounds all their pictures when printed on postcards or other 
paper larger than the film when the ordinary black mask is 
used; and when double printing is suggested as a remedy, 
fault is found with the extra trouble involved, as it is not so 
easy to manage with a gaslight or bromide paper as with 
printing-out paper. Nevertheless a great many changes can 
be rung by using masks of various thicknesses of paper of a 
semi-transparent kind instead of the ordinary black variety 
usually supplied for this purpose, and with no morc trouble to 
print. 

The idea is this: Say you have a film of average density. 
and vou want to print it on a postcard with a grev border all 
round it, you first of all trim the edges of the film, leaving 
about an eighth of an inch more than is required to be shown. 
Then take a picce of thin white paper about the size of a half- 
plate and draw a line down each side to form an oblong the 
size of the postcard to be used. This is best done by laying a 
postcard down on the sheet of paper and passing a soft pencil 
along each edge. Next place vour trimmed film on whatever 
part of the white paper mask that vou want the picture to 
occupy, and draw a verv faint line round each edge of the 
flm, draw another line about a sixteenth of an inch inside of 
the line drawn round the film, and with a good, sharp-pointed 
knife cut round the line last drawn. 

The film is then touched at the extreme corners with gum 
and placed over the opening in the white paper and is readv 
for prinüng, which is done as usual with a clean glass in a 
half-plate frame, and the white paper mask with film attached 
is placed in the frame. The postcard is centred bv placing 
it over the lines first drawn. The back of the frame is put on 
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BY J. PEAT MILLAR. 


and the exposure made as usual to suit the film negative. 
When developed this will give you, first your picture, then à 
narrow white line where the film overlapped the white paper 
mask, and the rest of the border will be a dark or light grev 
according to the thickness of the paper mask and the densitv 
of the film negative. 

lt stands to reason that the darker border requires a 
thinner paper, and a lighter border needs a thicker paper. 
Also any lines that are drawn on the white paper mask will 
print out a little lighter, and can be made very effective. It 
will be noticed also that the grain of the paper shows, and 
different papers have different grains, so that different effects 
can be got with all the various kinds of papers that mav be at 
hand. Instead of the narrow white line next to the picture. à 
dark or black one can be obtained by keeping the opening in 
the paper mask a little larger than the film negative and using 
a piece of thin papier minéral (that is, the thin transparent 
paper usually found wrapped round sensitive paper) to sup- 
port the film negative and keep it in its place. It is best to 
have this all over the large white mask, and an opening cut the 
size of the picture wanted. 

Another wav to secure some uncommon effects is to take a 
piece of paper the size of a postcard, and sketch some design 
round the edge of it, and cut it out with a sharp knife. The 
designs are best left to one's own taste, but the simpler thev 
are the better they generally look and the easier cut out. 
If the design is to be the same on all four sides, it makes 
things easier to fold the paper in four and draw a fourth ot 
the design and cut the four corners at one time. Even when 
the design is not the same on all four sides it is generally the 
same on two, so that by folding the paper in two the work of 
drawing and cutting is lessened by half. 

When vou have the design cut you then proceed to cut an 
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opening for vour film negative as before and fasten the 
negative down. To print vou have only to place the cut 
mask and negative combined face down on a postcard, then 
lay the whole thing face down in the printing-frame with 
the clean glass, and expose as usual. This will give vou vour 
picture in the centre of vour design in white, in strong con- 
trast with the black outside border. This is sometimes very 
effective, but is very often a little too striking in effect. A 
much quieter result can be got by (before cutting out the 
opening for the negative) pasting the cut design on to a piece 
of thin white paper with lines drawn on it the size of a post- 
card, and then cutting the opening for the negative as usual. 
and fastening down. A print from this will give the picture 
in the centre of the design surrounded by a border of mottled 
grey, darker or lighter according to the thickness of the 
negative or paper. 
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The whole of the work is very easy to do, and can be done 
very quickly, and is the very thing to fill in some of the long 
winter evenings. No great skill is required in drawing the 
designs, as by folding a piece of paper, postcard size, and 
giving it a snip here and there with a pair of scissors, a 
design of some kind is pot, and it is quite easy to draw the 
quarter or half of some simple pattern, and just as casv to 
cut it out if one only cares to try. There may not be much 
gain from an artistic point of view, but if the work 1s 
carried out in à neat and tasty manner, the print will have 
a finished look, and in most cases be preferred to one with 
a border of white. Besides, we photographers who are in the 
habit of printing a number of postcards soon find that a little 
variety in the method of printing helps to add interest to our 
work, and helps to remove that sameness that soon becomes 
evident in our finished results. 


A Suggestion for a Postcard. 
lo the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


SIR,-—1] thought the enclosed postcard was rather 4 novelty 
and might interest some of your readers. The photograph 
of the visiting card is first printed with the upper portion 
of the postcard covered with opaque paper, after which the 
view is printed with the opaque paper covering the already 


the 
centre of about 1-32nd of an inch, which causes a dividing 


exposed portion, with the exception of a line across 
line. The enclosed print is on a Paget Prize self-toning 
postcard.—-Yours, etc., 


Leeds. RONALD HIRSI. 


ENLARGING NEGATIVES. 


ANY photographers who use quarter-plate cameras wouid 

far rather use halt-plate, but are deterred from doing so by 

tne estra expense involved. However, negatives may be enlarged; 

Uv this, " making a negative enlargement ` 15 not meant, the actual 

quarter-plate negative itself can be easily enlarged to very nearly 

twice its size, and the following is the simple method of doing it. 
Make up this stripping solution : — 


Tyrone: aci eisetestoqtessek eve qpbi sae ege ee Up ERU 2.5 C.C. 
GIVCOIIDE, * aeskascessst ——— — € 2.5 CC 
DT Sein Posada saaiee Ep a EA eeu E E PERRE EE RENS 22 gim. 
E METEO DE TS 220 C.C. 


The corrosive action of the hyvdrotluoric acid, and its effect. upon 
slass, are well known, and it is therefore sold in bottles made 
either of parattin wax or gutta-percha, which substances it will not 
attack; it must be stored m a place awav from glass, for even 
the fumes which escape from the stopper will attack any glass ware 
in the neighbourhood. 

For measuring, it is well to fill sav a $50 c.c. graduate up to 
within 3 c.c. of the top mark, and gently pour in 2.5 c.c. of the 
hydrofluoric acid, taking great care not to let the strong acid 
touch the glass, then stir quickly. Next pour in the 2.5 c.c. gly- 
cerine; stir again, and add to the solution of citric acid in the 
rest of the water, which should be in a vulcanite or celluloid dish. 
That done, thoroughly wash out the glass measure with a little soda. 

Ihe plates to be enlarged are laid in the stripping solution for 
some time, depending entirely upon the warmth of the liquid and 
the ave and dryness of the plates. 

Gradually the film. will be seen to be detaching itself from the 
lass (or celluloid, if it be on a flexible support). It will need to 
be slightly agitated to completely free it from its support, and then 
taken very carefully upon the flat hand to be transferred to a large 
bowl of Clean cold water. After a few minutes the film will be 
seen to be growing larger, and in about a quarter of an hour it 
will be nearly as large again as it was, and will expand no 
further. 

Now introduce into the water a piece of clean glass half-plate 
sive, an oll negative stripped of its film in the above solution and 
thoroughly well washed is the best to use for this purpose. 

Float the enlarged film upon it and remove from the water, rub 
awav any air bubbles that may be underneath it, and, after drain- 
ing off most of the water, set it aside to dry in a place where dust 
cannot. reach it. 

It will be seen, of course, that the stretching of the film must of 
necessity make it thinner, and therefore to some extent less dense 
than beore. In máking negatives with the intention of enlarging 
them, it will be as well to remember this, and to get them a trifle 
denser than usual. T 

Nearly all. professional photographers will willingly supply half- 
plate glasses in the form of spoilt negatives, and be only too thank- 
ful to vet rid of them. 

It is as well to. experiment first upon a useless negative before 
trving a valuable one, as there is a slight knack to be acquired 
in scooping the film out of the stripping bath without tearing it. 

FRED G. PALMER. 

Glasgow Southern Photographic Association.— The annual exhi- 
bition will be held from January 14 to 28, and the society has been 
most fortunate in securing for judges Messrs. J. Craig Annan, 
William Crooke, and Patrick Downie, R.S.W. — There are four 
open classes, one being a champion class, for which a special silver 
plaque is awarded, Mr. William Bryce, 29, Somerville Drive, 
Mount Florida, Glasgow, is secretary, and entry forms are 
ready. 
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ENSITISED CARDS, with appropriate greetings on 

communication half of front Each card in an 

artistic variety of COLOURS. All packets contain 
assorted de:igns. Matt and Glossy in each grade. 


“ Rotox ” (Gaslight) ) RARE n A 

* Rotograph ” (Bromice) 1/- 7/6 10/6 

* Rotona" (Self-Toning) 1/- per packet of 
9 cards (special designs). 


N.B.— The greetings are suitable for all the festive season, 
several of the cards not including the word ‘‘ Xmas." 


ORDER YOUR SUPPLY 
AT ONCE. 


YOUR DEALER STOCKS THEM. 


"ROTARY PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 


MOORFIELDS, LONDON, E.C. LTD., 


Works—WEST DRAYTON. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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Beck’s New Anastigmat Lens, The ISOSTIGMAR. 
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Write for New Illustrated Booklet te— 
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THE BEDFORD EN- 
LARGER isa new and up- 
to-date Enlarging Lantern, 
made of walnut wood snd of 
the best workmanship and 
finish,atthe same tin e being 
à combination « f Enlarg ng 
and Piactical Magic Lan- 

tern. 


The Enlarger is fitted with ra'k and pinion focus, long bel ows extension, 
and rising front, also a bellows between tie carrier frame and the Lantern 
body, giving a gocd range for fo ussing the light on the condenser. 

It has a Russian iron light-tight body, with tray for taking either limelight 
jet or fitting for incandesc: nt gas. 

The carrier is a special feature in the apparatus, as the operator can swivel 
the negative by simply turning a mi led head, by which m a's, if the image 
is not upright, it is easy to rectify this on the screen. 

When the apparatus is required tor Lantern wo.k, the bellows between the 
body ard the condenser is removed, and the enlarg:ng condenser lifted out ard 
cantaced by the 4 inch condenser, thus allowing the body to slide right up so 
that the condenser takes its place as in the ordinary Lantern, and thereby 
ensuring no loss of | ght. 


PRICES, without Obj:ctivo= ( bjective. 
4l by 3} plate, with 5} ii. Condenser one £3 50 £1 0 0 
mr ade » Og in. me 410 0 160 
6} by 4l ,, » 8} in, M "ea 515 O0 115 O 


A Condenser with adapter so as to be used ‘nterchangeably with the 
larger condenser, is extra, 7,6. 


109; DISCOUNT FOR CASH. à Cad 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN- CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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THE THAUMATOSCOPE. 


N apparatus of the greatest utility to both the amateur 
A and professional photographer has been placed on 

the market. This is an instrument, christened “ The 
Thaumatoscope," which will enable the photographer to 
expose different portions of his plate consecutively in such 
a manner that they blend together and form one perfect 
negative. Thus the amateur can give a short exposure to 
his sky, a medium exposure to his distance, and a long ex- 
posure to his foreground; the professional will be able to 
take several poses of his sitter on the same plate; the result- 
ing negatives will have nothing to distinguish them from 
ordinary negatives taken in the ordinary manner. 


The Thaumatoscope is based on the old principle that 
if a black screen, pierced with an oval aperture, be placed 
inside the camera, several inches in front of the plate, a 
very delicate vignette with dark margins is formed—at least 
this is the principle of the professional model of the Thauma- 
toscope. This model consists of a frame-work supporting a 
roller blind, so that the blind is situated inside the camera, 
several inches in front of the plate. The blind is wound up, 
and a long vertical aperture is found opposite the right-hand 
side of the focussing screen; a turn is given to the roller, and 
this aperture disappears and a similar aperture comes into 
position opposite the centre of the screen; another turn and 
the aperture is opposite the left-hand side of the screen ; 
this is the instrument, so simple that it is a marvel it has 
not been invented before. 

In the amateur model, the screen is situated a few inches 
in front of the lens, but the results are identical with those 
of the professional model. If, for example, a seascape were 
being photographed, a narrow horizontal aperture would 
throw the sky alone on the plate, a second aperture would 
vignette the distance and middle distance, a third aperture 
would expose only the foreground. It may be suggested 
that there would be some line, some break, to mark these 
different exposures; this is not the case, the vignetting is 
so delicate, so perfect, that the negative forms one unbroken 
whole. These blinds are interchangeable, and six different 
blinds are supplied with each professional model, three with 
each amateur model. There are fifty designs to choose 
from, and extra blinds may be bought for a shilling each. 

Recently, the inventor, Mr. W. B. Henderson, of 108, 
Westbourne Grove, demonstrated the working of his inven- 
tion before us. He proposed to take a friend of his in three 


Another Example of Three Exposures on One Plat.. 


positions on one plate. He placed a long seat before the 


camera, and posed his friend at one end of the seat, leaning 
against the back, and, focussing through the first aperture 


The Example Referred to. 


of the blind, exposed the 
plate; a turn of the roller 
brought the central aper- 
ture into position, and his 
friend was photographed 
leaning against the centre 
of the seat-back; a third 
exposure was then made, 
showing him leaning 
against the other end of the 
seat. The negative was 
developed in the ordina-y 
manner, and there is 
nothing to show that the 
plate had not been exposed 
on three brothers who were 
exactly alike. There was 
no break in either seat or 
background. The one 
essential in the operation 
is, that if the figures are 
taken actually, overlapping, 
the figures must be lit 
from the side, so that the 
high light on one edge of 
arm may stand out from 
the shadow on the other 
arm. If the same procedure 
were adopted in landscape 
work, the possibilities 
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would be endless, especially as blinds might be cut by the 
photographer to suit any subject. 

Mr. Henderson next demonstrated the ease with which a 
* Cosway portrait” might be taken on one plate. A sitter 
was vignetted in the centre of the plate, and a small frame 
on a dark background photographed over this image, care 
having been taken to light both frame and sitter from the 
same side. The result was perfect; and as the mask at the 
second exposure showed exactly where the vignette had 
fallen, there was no possibility of error. 

As far as freak work goes, this instrument is capable of 
anything ; and, in future, photographic evidence can never 
be accepted in the law-courts. We were shown an angler 
photographed with a medium-sized fish he had just caught ; 
we were shown a second photograph in which he is depicted 
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leaning over a good forty-pounder, the self-same fish; there 
was nothing in the negative to show the fraud. We do not 
praise the instrument as a mere conjuring apparatus, but 
because it will allow the pictorial photographer to regulate 
the exposure in different parts of his subject at his own 
sweet will. 

We have selected the accompanying illustration on 
account of an accident, which shows the perfection of the 
Thaumatoscope; the right-hand doll was taken twice, the 
second image falling almost on top of the first, and yet it 
comes out as two distinct dolls. 

The price of the professional model is 30s., and that of 
the amateur model 15s. 6d. The invention is brought out 
by Messrs. Halford and Thomson, 4, The Broadway, Ham- 
mersmith, W. 


——— MÀ M -————— 
THE ROTARY COMPANY'S "CARBOGRAPH " PAPER. 


T Rotary Company are introducing a new tissue which is a 
combination of the bromide of silver emulsion with the pig- 
mented gelatine, such as is used for the Rotary carbon tissues. The 
usual speed of the bromide paper is maintained, so that contact 
prints and enlargements by artificial light are as possible as if 
only the bromide was in use; thus it is practicable to make carbon 
prints or enlargements almost as rapidly as in the bromide process. 

The speed of the Carbograph Tissue is that of medium bromide, 
and then it cannot be handled in daylight, but only by the yellow 
light of the dark-room, and, as in ordinary bromide printing, a 
thin and delicate negative gives the best results, though by ap- 
proaching nearer the light in exposing, some of the disadvantages 
of the hard negative can be neutralised. Safe-edging is necessary, 
or the tissue may, later, get loose from its support. 

In exposing it has to be borne in mind that the lighter coloured 
tissues are quicker than the darker ones, and the tests applied by 
the Rotary Co. have brought them to the conclusion that the follow- 
ing is about the correct scale of those colours which are at present 
on the market: photo-brown ro, red chalk ro, light green 7, dark 
sepia 7, light sepia 5. That is to say, taking the first and last 
on the list, the light sepia requires only half the time of expo- 
sure of the photo-brown. The company especially impress upon 
users of the tissue that under-exposure is hopeless, while over- 
exposure can, possibly and probably, be got over in the subsequent 
carbon development. 

The tissue having been exposed to light as required is ready for 
development. There are only two developers considered suitable 
by the company: ferrous-oxalate, of which we add the formula; 
and iron-citrate, which is supplied in powder form by the company, 


is strongly recommended. It is sold in tins: 4 1b., 6d., makes 
15 Oz. ; % lb., Is., makes 30 oz. ; and 1 lb., 2s., makes 60 oz. The 
ferrous-oxalate developer is as follows : 
(1) Potassium oxalate ............... eee 6} oz 
Hot distilled water ...................... cese 20 Oz 
(2) Ferrous sulphate ................... cessere 1j oz 
Citice acid. sanien taedide te Lan tuse es aei 48 gr 
Distilled Water: Lieosce eere EU eoe Eve Se tu Eee v Oca 5 oz. 


Take (just before use) one part of No. 2 and five parts of No. r, 
and add five drops of ro per cent. pot. bromide. Five to seven 
minutes is an average time for complete development, and it is 
better to develop by time than by looking at the results obtained. 

A clearing solution must now be used, that recommended being 
a one per cent, solution of glacial acetic acid, following by washing 
in three or four changes of water. The tissue is now ready for 
the sensitising bath. It may be well here to remark that though 
these operations sound elaborate and as if they would take some 
time, they are really quite simple, and do not occupy more than 
six or seven minutes in operation, and cause no trouble to the 
worker. 

The sensitising bath is made up as follows in stock solution : 


This bears using repeatedly, if duly filtered after use. Three 
minutes is required for sensitising. After sensitising, the tissue is 
washed in two or three changes of water, and is then transferred 
to a support which has been soaking in cold water during the pre- 
ceding steps, and after being squeegeed into position is left under 
pressure for ten or fifteen minutes. We now proceed as in carbon, 
the picture gradually appearing, and clearing in water at a tem- 
perature of 100-105 deg. Fahr. When the image is about clear 
of superfluous tissue seems to us the time for control in this pro- 
cess. The company recommend the use of a pad of cotton wool, 
but we found this to be injurious to the wet tissue, and so used 
a very soft brush and the water spray, to both of which the tissue 
yielded up such strengthening of the high lights as was required to 
complete the picture. A new step to the carbon worker will be that 
fixation at this stage is necessary, and the print is immersed in 
20 per cent. plain hypo, which has a (ine clearing effect on the 
picture, and brightens up refreshingly. Should the print still be 
too heavy, the use of Howard Farmer’s ferricyanide reducer 
will remove all traces of silver, leaving only the clear carbon 
image. 

As we remarked, all this sounds very elaborate, but in actual 
working it is extremely simple; it is no doubt a bother and a 
nuisance to those having only small dark-rooms to have to carry 
out all the preliminary operations in the yellow light, but the winter 
time and long evenings are with us, and no doubt the kitchen could 
be utilised, or the scullery, for the first part of the work by those 
who have small and inconvenient dark-rooms. 

Let us clearly see the advantages of the process. By simple, direct 
printing, or by enlarging in the camera in the usual way it is 
possible to get an image by development which, after being im- 
mersed in a solution of bichromate and squeegeed to a support, is 
ready after a short interval to be developed in the ordinary way asa 
carbon print, there being nothing more to do after this developing, 
except to place it in the ordinary hypo bath. Surely an extremely 
easy and convenient method of getting a carbon print without any of 
the bother or uncertainty, or in the winter the long delay in 
getting the tissue printed by daylight. 

Our readers only want to see it put in this bald fashion to realise 
what a power is put in their hands, and what an advantage is 
offered to those who prefer the beauty and strength of a carbon 
print to an ordinary bromide enlargement. 

Now as to prices. There are about five colours ready at present, 
the names of which are given above; and the quarter-plate tissue 
sells at 1s. for packet of 12; 5 by 4 at rs. 6d., half-plate at 2s., 
and whole-plate at 3s. rod. per packet of 12. But in order to 
popularise Carbograph the company sell a special 2s. packet: con- 
taining either six pieces whole-plate, four pieces ro by 8, three 
pieces 12 by ro, or two pieces 15 by 12 size. The supports are 
cheap enough: eight pieces mixed surfaces, quarter-plate, 3d.; 
eight half-plate, 5d. ; eight pieces whole-plate, rod. ; eight pieces 
10 by 8, 1s. 4d.; etc. All requisites for the working of Carbo- 
graph are, of course, sold by the company, and those who intend 


Pot. bichromate (4 per cent. solution) .................. IO OZ. to begin should applv to their local dealer or to the Rotograph 
Potash alum (1o per cent. solution) .................. $ oz. Company for a price list. 
— 4€4—- 
Cleveland Camera Club.—Mr. Norman Bunting recently South Norwood Photographic Society.—4A meeting of the above 


demonstrated the Ozobrome process to a large gathering of the 
members of the above club, and showed the simplicity of obtaining 
carbon prints without the aid of daylight. He produced results 
direct on the bromide print, and also by the transferring method on 
to supports, and afterwards re-developing the bromide print to its 
original state. He emphasised the desirability of immersing in the 
intermediate bath after sensitising, to obviate veil, before bringing 
into contact with the bromide print. 


society was held on Thursday, November 7, and a programme was 
arranged for the winter session. Mr. G. R. Nicholls, a member of 
the society, demonstrated his patent reflex camera, the “ Specto,” 
which is put on the market by Messrs. Spiers and Pond, and also 
showed his improved changing box for plates or films. The camera 
has a special mirror movement to enable a short-focus lens to be 
used, and the quarter-plate size shown takes lenses from 5} in. to 
I2 in. foci. 
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—? Brownie - - 


Developing Box 


Places the novice on a level 
with the expert and is.. 
operated in daylight. 


™ SS a aj. 
[ob ify | 


FOR FIVE SHILLINGS, 


“ar 
THE PRICE OF A BROWNIE KODAK, 


Users of No. 1 Brownie, No. 2 Brownie, and No. 2 Folding Brownie Kodaks can now 
obtain a machine which will develop their roll films in six minutes without the use of 
a dark-room. ‘The Brownie Daylight Developing Box gives negatives just as good as 
those produced by the well-known Kodak Developing Tank—far better and more regular 
than those given by ordinary hand development in a dark-room. ‘The apparatus is 
simplicity itself, and its value is amply demonstrated by a single trial. Can on your 
dealer and see the machine at work. Write to us for a full description, which we will 


KODAK, Ltd., 


57-Ol, ClerKenwell Road, London, E.C. 


Branches :—96, Bold Street, LIVERPOOL; 72-74, Buchanan Street, GLASGOW ; 
59. Brompton Road, S.W.; 60, Cheapside, E.C.; 115, Oxford Street, W.; 
171-173, Regent Street, W.; and 40, Strand, London, W.C.; and all Dealers. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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SUCCESSFUL PHOTOGRAPHY IS 
ASSURED ON THE DULL DAYS 
OF AUTUMN & WINTER BY USING 
ROSS' LARGE-APERTURE LENSES, 


BECAUSE THEY WORK AT FULL 


U.EN,NG WITH EXQUISITE DE- 
FINITION, AND ARE UNt QUALLED 
IN THE QUALITIES WHICH DIS- 
TINGUISH LENSES OF THE VERY 
HIGHEST GRADE 


Apertures of various Scri.s of 


“ HOMOCENTRIC." 


F56 F63 
“ TESSAR.” 
F38 F45 


To suit every purpose of the Professional 
and Amateur Photographer. 


ROSS 


F68 F8 


ROSS-ZEISS 


F 6.3 


OF ALL LEADING DEALERS. 


Explanatory Pamphlets and Price List post free. 


ROSS’ OPTICAL WORKS, | 
Clapham Common, London, S.W. 


€ SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE. 


q On Nov. g a gentleman on the Committee of 
the Southampton Camera Club wrote, ** I am send- 
ing you four prints for Dry Mounting and Framing— 
the frames to be simple and inexpensive. I leave it 
to you to mount and frame as you think best.” 


q Five days later he wrote, “Thank you very 
much for framed prints safely received. I think 
you have done the work very well, and I am quite 
pleased with them.” 


q Even if you do not exhibit your work, is it not 
worth knowing that we can deal with your prints in 
asimilar way? For your own rooms or for presents 
to friends you will naturally want the best. 

q Now that Christmas is so close you should 
certainly write for our booklet, ‘‘ Pictorial Photo- 
graphy." It gives full particulars of our charges for 
Enlarging, Printing, Mounting and Framing. 

You will then see how you may easily give 
artistic and yet inexpensive giíts to your friends. 


RAINES & CO., EALING, W. 
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LAMBERT & | AND'S 
COMBINATION SLIDING STAND, 
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Useful Combinations of 
SPECIAL INTEREST TO YOU 


lf you wish to make the best 
use of your time during the 
dull months. 
Hints for doing this will be found in our 
66 PAGE BOOKLET, illustrated, 
a copy of which will be sent post free to 


all sending two penny stamps, with name 
and address plainly written. 


C. H. LAND, 
15, Alma Place, Thornbury, BRADFORD. 


oun Purus) 
new GWYER cinemaroorarn 


LIMELIGHT JETS. 


Write for Pamphlet on Management of Limelight, 


J. $. WILLWAY & SONS, Ltd., St. Augustine's, Bristol, 


TO GET YOUR GOODS 


UPON THE 
Photographic Market 
ADVERTISE IN 


“THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER.” 


BAZARE MENTION THI2 JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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INFLUENCE OF WATER, DEVELOPERS, AND TEMPERATURE ON SENSITIVENESS. 
STAND DEVELOPMENT. 


It is quite a usual view that when once the developer is 
on the plate, one may considerably increase the intensity of 
the dark-room light without risk of fog, and assuming this 
as a fact it appears to be taken for granted that contact with 
the developer lowers the standard of sensitiveness. In 
addition it is often stated that a gelatino-bromide plate is 
less sensitive when wet than when dry. 

The whole question is considered at some length in 
Photographische Industrie (October 23, 1907, p. 1246), and 
in the first place reference is made to experiments by Hender- 
son, by Schumann, and also by Toth, which appear to show 
that the sensitiveness may be increased permanently by sub- 
jecting the plate to a temperature of about 100 degrees 
centigrade, but this may possibly be wholly or partly due to 
the complete drying of the film. ‘As bearing on this it is 
of interest to note that Wolf and Schwarz showed that 
if plates are preserved in an absolutely dry state for six 
months there is a rise of sensitiveness, but if so kept for two 
years incipient chemical decomposition sets in. Further, 
Eder has shown that an exposure to red light which would 
fog a plate in the dry state may have no perceptible effect 
after the plate has been moistened with ferrous oxalate 
developer. The researches mentioned above do not deter- 
mine whether the real or apparent lowering of the sensitive- 
ness of the plate is due to the chemical action of the 
developer, or whether it is a physical effect due to swelling. 
An interesting and recent research by A. and L. Lumiere, 
in conjunction with Seyewetz, tends to show that water and 
a developer both tend to lower the sensitiveness to the same 
extent, and that the lowering of the sensitiveness is due to 
the swelling of the gelatine. 

In the rather exhaustive series of experiments undertaken 
by the eminent investigators last mentioned, comparative 
trials were made with pure water, diamidophenol developer, 
hydrochinon developer, and pyrogallic developer, and it was 
found that plates of the highest sensitiveness lost most by 
being wetted; the most sensitive plates losing about four- 
fifths of their sensitiveness, and the least sensitive plates 
lost from a quarter to three-quarters. It was found, how- 
ever, that on drying a plate moistened with water the plate 
recovered its original sensitiveness. 

In partial contrast with the above conclusions we find in 
a leaflet dated November, 1907, and issued from the Research 
Laboratory of Messrs. Wratten and Wainwright, the state- 
ment that ‘‘a plate during development is peculiarly 


susceptible to fog, as much so as at any period of its 
existence." 

It may be quite true that wetting the film makes no differ- 
ence whatever to the sensitiveness of the silver compound 
in the film, but the swelling of the emulsion film causes 
light to penetrate it less readily, and so the effect of light is 
not so disastrous as when the film is dry. Many substances 
become more opaque when diffused as carbon particles, 
for example, or even paper, although the wetting of a sheet 
of paper renders it more transparent because the interstices 
are filled with a material having a refractive index nearer to 
that of the fibres than air. If a small piece of paper is 
rolled repeatedly under high pressure, it will ultimately 
become almost as transparent as glass, but soaking in water 
and drying will restore the old standard of opacity. It would 
seem that those plates which have the most transparent films 
temporarily lose most sensitiveness when  wetted, but 
hardening materials like chrome alum, which prevent swell- 
ing, lessen the difference noticeable between the dry film 
and the wet film. Emulsion in making, or liquid emulsion, 
suffers much less by exposure ta light than might be ex- 
pected, doubtless owing to its greater opacity than a corre- 
sponding amount in the dry state. 

The leaflet mentioned above, as recently issued from the 
rescarch laboratory of Messrs. Wratten and Wainwright, 
treats of stand development, and it is pointed out that stand 
development is unsatisfactory unless there is some circulation 
of the developer, otherwise certain parts are liable to be 
starved of developer, especially the high lights and the 
edges of the plates, but this can be to some extent pre- 
vented or lessened by placing all the plates face to face and 
back close to back. Although stand development is not, as 
a rule, recommended, it is sometimes convenient, and the 
most suitable developer is considered to be pyro-soda 
developer diluted ten times, and with an increase of the time 
of development by fifteen. 


The following formula is given :— 


A.—Crystallised sulphite of soda ............ 6 oz. 
Pyrogallic acid .............................. I OZ. 
Sulphuric acid iode desto 1 fluid drm. 
WV ACER Jeet rcc 600 oz. 

B.—Crystallised sodium carbonate .......... 6 oz. 
Waler Loscsmdexcscsstectpe su nasaditu N 600 oz 


For use mix equal parts of A and B. 


Poisonous Nature of Hydroxylamine and Hydrazine. 


_ Neither hydroxylamine nor hydrazine has yet taken a position, 
in the every-day sense of the term, in connection with develop- 
ment, yet hydroxvlamine has special advantages which have 
been strangely overlooked, workers being perhaps unduly im- 
pressed with the difficulty of avoiding the formation of nitro- 
gen bubbles. Herr Loew (Journal of the Chemical Society) sounds 
a note of caution lest the two reagents mentioned above should 
be regarded as non-poisonous, because Raciborski has shown 
that they may be assimilable by fungi. These experiments are 
regarded by Loew as inconclusive, since the hydroxylamine and 
the hydrazine must have formed oximes and hydrazones respec- 
tively with the dextrose and lzvulose resulting from the inver- 
sion of the sucrose emzloved as a culture medium. 


Reduction of Cyanofer or Blue Prints. 

A note in Camera Craft suggests the use of a solution of 
sodium bicarbonate 1 part, in water 20 parts; the prints being 
kept in motion in the bath as long as may be necessary. Fifteen 
minutes’ washing is sufficient after this treatment. Caustic 
alkali bleaches out the prints instantaneously, and a 1 to 20 
solution of sodium hydrate may te used for touching out de- 
fects. A residue of ferric hydrate remains, but, if considered 
necessary, this may be removed by soaking for a few minutes 
in a 1 to 4o hydrochloric acid bath. Rather a thorough wash- 
ing is necessary to remove all traces of acid. Graduated treat- 
ment with alkaline reagents of various activity affords the most 
complete control in the reduction of cyanofer prints, at any 
rate in the hands of a careful worker. 
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M. RICHARD'S “ VERASCOPE " CAMERA AND THE "TAXIPHOTE." 


HE dainty stereoscopic camera known as the ''Verascope 

| Richard" is extremely popular in France; and Monsieur 

Richard has recently opened a branch establishment at 23a, Albe- 

marle Street, W., so that he may personally superintend its sale 

in England, and at the same time place every facility for develop- 

ing the plates and making the stereoscopic transparencies within 
the reach of the customers. 

The “ Verascope ” is one of the most perfect of miniature stereo- 
scopic cameras, large enough to be thoroughly practical, and small 
enough to be absolutely handy; and although it is made entirely 
of hard metal, brass plated with oxidised silver, its weight when 
loaded with twelve plates is only just over two pounds. The move- 
ments throughout are reliable, the mechanism of the changing box 
works smoothly, and so does that of the shutter; the latest model 
is fitted with a regulator to retard the instantaneous speed 
of the shutter, and five degrees of speed are given between 
an approximate 1-25th and 1-100th second; the model is 
also fitted with a rising and falling front, and direct and 
prismatic finders. 

The negative plates measure 4% by 13(, and from these positive 
transparencies may be readily made and viewed in a stereoscope, 
or the negatives may be enlarged to practically any size. 

In order to make the examination of the transparencies a plea- 
sure, M. Richard has designed an ingenious magazine stereoscope, 
termed the ‘‘ Taxiphote," in which the transparencies are changed 


automatically by the pressure of a lever. Each magazine tray con- 
tains twenty-five plates, and as there are twelve trays no less than 
300 views may be stored in the apparatus. The ingenious arrange- 
ments in this instrument are too many to be described in a short 
notice, but the method in which the eye-pieces may be adjusted 
to the width of the eyes is a great convenience, The “ Taxiphote a 
also forms the optical portion of a lantern for either projection or 
enlargement. 

Below the shop there are several excellent dark-rooms for the 
use of customers, each fitted with an electric ruby light for the 
development of negatives, and a soft green light for _the 
development of transparencies, and one of these rooms 1s specially 
fitted for the making of Autochromes. Autochromes should cer- 
tainly prove an attractive form of stereoscopic work, and the stereo- 
scope would form a convenient method of viewing Autochromes. 
There is also a room for enlarging. m 

Considering the careful finish of the '' Verascope," the price is 
moderate, ranging from {£7 tos. for the ordinary model fitted with 
R.R. lenses,to £23 for the latest model furnished with Zeiss F/6.3 
Tessar lenses. ^ Stereoscopes with high-power chromatic lenses 
and rack focussing adjustments cost a modest 17s. 6d., and the 
* Taxiphote?' is priced at {10 12s. 6d. for the ordinary model. 
For a few pounds extra, “ Taxiphotes ” mounted on handsome 
Louis XV. pedestals can be obtained, and these would make the 
instrument in keeping with any drawing-room. 
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LAMBERT AND LAND'S PATENT 


NDER the title “Some Photographic Operations Simpli- 

fied,” a little booklet reaches us which is really a clear and 
succinct account of how the photographers work can be sim- 
plified and his labour made less by the use of the Combination 
Sliding Stand manufactured by Lambert and Land, of 15, Alma 
Place, Thornbury, Bradford. 

We have had the pleasure of thoroughly examining this instru- 
ment, and find that its uses are numerous. For example, in 
bromide printing and enlarging the processes are rendered 
almost automatic by its use. There are distances marked on the 
instrument, by which the exact distances of paper from the lens 
and the lens from the negative, are noted, so that if these be 
entered in a notebook, at any future time, with that negative, 
and enlarging to same size, there need be no focussing, but the 
slides are set to scale at once. 

The same advantages are apparent in the case of copying; 
there is a railway for the camera and stand, and a holder for 
the subject, while a lamp with concentrator for the light gives 
full illumination. The subject and distance being noted, the 
exact conditions can be repeated automatically. 

Another use to which this instrument may be put is as a small 
studio for flower and fruit studies, or when the subject to be 
photographed has to be taken from above, as in certain geologi- 
cal specimens, etc. The stand is vertically suspended to the 
wall by two staples, the objects to be photographed rest upon 


COMBINATION SLIDING STAND. 


the table or easel, which, in Ms turn, is supported by a small 
tripod. A simple manipulation will convert the apparatus into an 
adjustable tilting easel for working up bromides. 

It has not often been one’s good fortune to see an instrument 
so handy and so capable of being adapted to a dozen different 
and useful objects. Here is one that can be used for bromide cr 
gaslight printing, for bromide enlarging, for copying, for photo- 
graphing objects vertically, for a retouching desk, and a desk 
sloped conveniently for working on bromides with the stump and 
pencil. Truly multum in parvo (much in little), a small thing 
capable of serving many purposes. 

We must ask our readers to note that since we drew their 
attention to this stand a few months ago, the prices have been 
somewhat altered. The instrument is now made in one quality 
only, and complete sells for £4 4s.; the support, when it is to 
be used as a tilting easel, and the small lantern table being 
extras. 

Should our readers wish to know more about this useful inven- 
tion—and as the dark days and the long evenings are now with 
us they are sure to require to do some of the kinds of work we 
have spoken of—let them write for the little booklet to the above 
address, sending two penny stamps for postage, and they will 
receive it in due course, and we feel sure that anyone who does 
will be certain to become a purchaser of this most timely and 
useful invention. 


———— 9 ———— 


THE LETO COMPANY'S NEW GASLIGHT PAPERS. 


HE Leto Photographic Materials Co., Ltd., of 3, Rangoon 
, Street, E.C., have recently introduced two new grades of 
their Leto gaslight paper, to be called (1) Cream Crayon 
Smooth, (2) Platino Matt. 
As in the case of the other Leto gaslight papers, these two 
grades must not be handled in a very strong light, but develop- 
ment may proceed in weak artificial light. The exposure for an 
average negative at one to two feet from a fish-tail burner is 
from thirty to forty seconds. 


Any of the ordinary developers may be used, but the following 


are recommended when warm black and pure black tones are 
required :— 


For warm black tones for soft effects— 
Adurol-Schering 


21r ——— 4 oz. 
Soda sulphite (CITYS) «ursi axes ee e eie ad YR 2 OZ 
WY ALCL E 124 oz 
Poty GAY Os: dide Qs nate do NA ea ds ceeaeaatenendan 1} oz 
bor Gp P 12] oz 

Equal parts to be mixed just before use. 

For pure black tones— 

AVGleE: uundueseuoekoe mad veatietuxdesee pA cbr emu VS aD IO OZ 
Soda Carb ee ed IAN ede o EO d EE Lot 1} oz 


Soda sulp. ...esssesesssosesssoesesreoseereesereserereeereceee i oz. 
Metol .......ssesosessssesesesoceserenssoscsseeseereseseeesesoseso IO gr. 
Hydroquinone  ......... eren 30 gr. 
Pot. bro. (ten per cent.) ............ enn 4 min 


When development is complete the prints should be immersed 
in the acid fixing bath for ten minutes, and washed for an hour 
in sunning water. 

The Leto papers are known all the world over for excellence 
and suitabilitv to their work, and we find these two no exception 
to the rule. A smooth cream crayon gaslight is a variety which 
should be most useful to those who, while admiring the cream 
crayon tone, either work too small sizes or do not personally care 
for a rough surface. Here they will find just what they require. 
The platino matt grade of paper has in bromide work became 
exceedingly popular, and it is probable that more of this brand 
is used than any other, and no doubt the gaslight variety will 
be found equally useful, and the surface as much a favourite as 
it is in bromide. 

We have much pleasure in recommending these two new 
grades to our readers, who are safe to get from such a company 
as The Leto the best for the money. As they state, their reputa- 
tion is at stake in every packet, and their goods have a reputation 
that we are not afraid they will lose for quality of material and 
suitability to the needs of their customers. 
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Roval 


Standard 
Plates. 


Rapid 
Extra 
Rapid 


Special | 
Extra Rapid 


Ortho- 
chromatic 


Lantern 


Blaok Tone and 
Warm Tone 


Royal Standard Plates are made in a range of 
speeds suitable for every class of work and 
every taste. For subjects requiring a maximum 
of exposure in a minimum of time—as moving 
objects in a winter light, indoor portraiture, etc. — 
there is nothing to equal the Special Extra 
Rapid, while for the better 


colours the Orthochromatic Plate is specially 


rendering of 


recommended.  - : : : : : : 


Royal Standard Lantern Plates are noted for 


their fine grain and colour. - - , : 


TRY ALSO 


Royal Standard P.O.P. 


CADELISNFAL, Sane 


AND ALL DEALERS. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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The Finest Low-priced Anastigmat. 
T 


The '*SYNTOR" F/6.8 is oorreoted for Astig- 
matism, has good covering power and fine 
definition. Can b» fitted to 8eotor and other 
Between-Lens Shutters. 


4 NT 


The '"SYNTOR'' F/6.8 surpasses the cheaper 
A1sastigmate and all Rapid Reotilinears in 
quality and performance, although LESS IN 
PRIC} than many of these lenses. 


Write for Booklet 17, '* What can be Done with the GoERz LENs." 


C. P. GOERZ, 1 to 6, Holborn Circus, LONDON, E.C. 
Or the Stereoscopic Co., 106 & 108, Regent St., W.; Houghtons Ltd., 88, High Holborn, W.C.; J. Fallowfield, 
146, Charing Cross Rd, W.; J. T. Chapman, Albert Sq., Manchester; 
Watson & Co., High St., Sheffield; and all Dealers. 
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FOR THIS RELIEF MUCH THANKS 55 


WRITES LIKE A QUILL. LOOKS LIKE GOLD. 
WILL NOT RUST. WILL NOT BREAK. 
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we deem Ce PR e và Pa t Ran t a 


The Relief Pen 
$ adapts itself to your 
writing.. . . e. . à 


Sold in 6d. Ve, and 3/- boxes by all 
Stationers and Booksellers throughout the Country. 


UD GESGSIRSENUD QUO Gane QD Ge GP REED Eb CEE GP CTE GUP GUNARMES: dh 
PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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WEST OF ENGLAND EXHIBITION. 


To annual event at Plymouth has drawn together, in its 
photographic section, a collection of prints that will, it is to 
be hoped, do good to photography in the West Country. In point 
of numbers there is a small increase on those of last year. In 
quality there is, perhaps, a slight gain in the average. The exhi- 
bitors are very largely workers in Devon and Cornwall, but con- 
tributions have come from a considerable distance also. The exhi- 
bition remains open until the 27th inst. 

The '' Champion?’ collection, while not large, is certainly of very 
even quality, though no picture stands out prominently. They are 
al very low in tone, and the only subject which is bright and 
sunny is “A Ray of Sunlight," by J. W. Johnson. There are 
few cleverer things in the exhibition than ‘ Nocturill, Gloucester,” 
by William A. Clark, which seems to be a genuine “after dark” 
photograph, conveying the true impression of that period. Several 
figure subjects in the class have good technical quality. ** Archi- 
tecture’? is a very enjoyable class, though there are some 
examples that are simply photographs and not pictures, and have 
no feeling in them. An exquisite example of choice of subject 
and splendid technique is “A Medieval Market," W. A. Clark. 
The ‘‘street scenes," though only few in number, include good 
work. On the whole A. E. Coleman’s “The Dinner-hour” is 
easily the best, and it is so not only because of its standing out 
from its fellows, but because of the excellent combination and 
arrangement of theemany figures of the group, and its good tech- 
nique. ‘Devon and Cornwall scenery" would naturally afford 
plenty of variety and much charm, and yet it has not evoked any- 
thing like the response the opportunity afforded. “Over the Hills 
and Far Away," A. E. Coleman, is a beautiful selection of land- 
scape with hill after hill receding into the distance, and a soft 


gentle sky, suffused throughout with fine atmospheric quality. 
“ Still life” is, curiously enough, mainly representative of fruit and 
flowers, a number of them most stiff and inartistic in arrangement. 
“ White Currants,” John Maddison, are certainly of very fine 
quality, showing delicacy and transparency, yet owe not a little to 
the glossy paper used. “Seas and seashore” has produced a big 
class, as might be expected in such a neighbourhood. The average 
is not high, but there is much promise in the contributions. 
Vaughan T. Paul's “ Fishing Boats Going to Sea” is a splendid 
rendering of the oily shimmering of the sea under certain condi- 
tions, and it is unfortunate that the tops of the sails of the craft are 
cut off. “Landscape” is but moderate in quality, though here 
and there it rises. “The Deserted Mill,” H. Lindoe, is very pic- 
torial, with its old windmill on the sky line, its distant hills, and its 
mere in the foreground, with the mysterious glamour of evening, 
making a very enjoyable whole. ‘‘ Portraiture and child life” has 
drawn together a lot of prints—many of them very ordinary, but 
here and there fine stuff. ‘‘ Landscape and marine” is a curious 
definition, and it has been construed in various ways. ‘‘ The Way 
to the Harbour," A. G. Dolden, is well done. ‘‘ Any other subject ” 
is a wide scope, though it has not brought out anything striking. But 
it is confined to those who have not won a prize, and that means 
much. Miss Muriel Hunt’s series of prints, showing the burning 
of garden stuff, are fine studies. For juniors under eighteen, ** Any 
subject " brought but a weak response. 


——— —do AM ———— 
LAWRENCE AND AITKEN'S CHEAP PASSEPARTOUT FRAMES. 


ROM Messrs. Lawrence and Aitken, of Kimberley Road, Kil. 
burn, we have received samples of a cheap passepartout frame 
which they are placing upon the market. It is obtainable in 
various sizes, is light, portable, and above all cheap, and eminently 
suitable for those who, like our colonists, living in districts remote 
from shops which supply the requirements for passepartout fram- 
ing, are glad to have the whole outfit and all necessary glass, paper 
mount, frame and backing complete in one purchase. _ l 
The materials supplied consist of a glass with the binding strips 


already adhering, a mount, and a piece of card to back the passe- 
partout, with rings affixed for hanging; the whole is bound up with 
the convenience and rapidity of a lantern slide, so that one 
minute should suffice to present the chosen print as a finished 
passepartout. 

These frames can be sold very cheaply on account of the system 
of cutting up the materials adopted by the firm. They are thoroughly 
efficient. We recommend our readers to write to the firm as above 
for fuli particulars and prices. 


t 


The Crushmeter and Compressed Developers. 
To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 

S12,—With reference to the paragraph headed “ Compressed De- 
velopers"' that appears in your issue of the 12th inst., your corre- 
spondent ` Jeff " is probablv not acquainted with the useful little 
article that we have had on the market for the last two years, 
namely, the '' Crushmeter." 

This is a combination of a glass pestle and mortar, and a 
measure; the required amount of water is tirst placed in the 
measure (which is graduated to 4 oz.), then the tablets or crystals 
are dropped in and crushed by means of the pestle, which fits into 
the specially curved base of the measure, so preventing any loss 
of the chemicals, and ensuring complete solubility.— Yours, etc., 

23, Cross Street, Finsbury, E.C. JOHNSON AND SONS. 


— 


The Crown P.C. Manufactory's Christmas Motto Cards.—The 
Crown P.C. Manufactory Co., of Rotherham, have sent us some 
samples of their Christmas novelties in the shape of sensitised post- 
cards, in which the whole of the sensitised surface is available for 
the sender's picture, while an appropriate motto and device adorns 
the reverse, except where the address is to come. They are also 
supplying greeting negatives by the use of which the ordinary card 
with printed Christmas greeting can have the greeting printed in 
on some portion of the picture itself. Plain cards with Christmas 
mottoes in raised gold relief for sticking on your own mounts are 
also obtainable, and very well they look. They are moreover 


exceedingly moderate in price. 


The Adams Whirler.—Messrs. Adams and Co., of 26, Charing 
Cross Road, W.C., send us a sample of their new ''Adams 
Whirler," which thev have placed on the market, not only for 
the convenience of the general public, as a quick dryer of nega- 
tives, but especially for the use of Autochrome work, affording a 
ready means of stopping friling. The special attraction of this 
whirler is that by pulling a string it is set revolving, and something 


else can be gone on with while the impetus still persists and the 
negative rotates. Another pull of the string again starts the motion. 
In fact, we were drying a negative of our own at the same time 
that we were writing this notice, and it did not interfere with our 
work. The cost of this very useful little addition to the photo- 
grapher’s outfit, and essential addition to that of the Autochrome 
worker, is 10s. 6d., including the clamp for fastening to a table or 
shelf. The instrument is beautifully got up, the mechanism works 
perfectly, and it is a pleasure to use it. 


522 


BARNET “GLOSSY ” 


LLIOTT AND SONS, Ltd., of Barnet, Herts, are placing 

upon the market a new grade of their Oyster Shell Gaslight 
Paper. The amazing success of the matt Oyster Shell has caused 
repeated enquiries to be made for a glossy paper in the same 
emulsion, and this is the reply of the firm to these requests. 

The new grade will be found to possess all the fine qualities which 
Characterised the original production. One great feature of Oyster 
Shell is its power of rendering all the delicate detail to be found in 
a negative. In fact it is possible to print in Oyster Shell for repro- 
duction equal to most brands of P.O.P. With proper develop- 
ment and an acid fixing bath there are no green shadows, but 
fine blacks with plenty of luminosity in the shadows. It is essen- 
tially the paper for reproduction prints, and for all occasions when 
it is required to get out of a negative the very most that it is capable 
of, and on the finest surface. And now we have added a glossy 
surface. This is in demand by many who find the matt surface 
unsuited to their requirement. 

There is nothing new in the method of working this paper; it 
is a gaslight paper, and so can, of course, be manipulated in weak 
artificial light, and the exposure required is about sixty to eighty 
seconds at a distance of six inches from an ordinary Bray burner. 
As in all gaslight papers, it is necessary that the exposure be 
ample, because forcing the paper is fatal to good results. The 
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SHELL PAPER. 


developer recommended by the firm is compounded as follows : — 
Water IO Or. 


*«9*0909290999000999990900009090990900027^.*9*09099909009500000*99090909029 


Metol- sunsnsiekletd Deu dte ectnU ER tenon eet seca nies 8 gr. 
enr ———————— 30 gr. 
Soda sulphite .............. esee 350 gr. 
Soda carbonate ............... eese en nn 300 gr. 
Potassium bromide ..................- een 3 gr. 
mixing in the order given. This is for cold black tones. Rodinal 


1 in 30 gives soft prints of a black tone. The instruction paper 
enclosed with each packet of Oyster Shell has good advice as to how 
to get the desired kind of print from the negative, and also hints as 
to likely defects, and how to avoid or remedy them. 

Oyster Shell paper takes the sepia tones easily, and fine results 
are obtained by either of the commercial brands. | 

"There is no manner of doubt that Oyster Shell is a remarkably 
fine printing medium ; this is acknowledged on all hands in regard 
to the matt variety, and we feel sure that the glossy grade now 
under consideration will be found equally excellent. | 

To those in search of a paper with a fine detail-giving power, an 
exquisite glossy surface, capable of expressing the shadows without 
dulness and heaviness, and withal easy to work, and usable im 
weak artificial light, we should have no hesitation in recommending 


the new glossy Oyster Shell paper. 


— M — 
W. C. HUGHES' CINEMATOGRAPH AND APPARATUS LIST. 


C. HUGHES AND CO., of Brewster House, 82, Mortimer 

ə Road, Kingsland Road, N., send us their new catalogue 
of cinematographs and apparatus, also particulars of their new 
high-pressure spirit lamp and new single lantern, with a simple 
device for tilting. 

This large and handsome volume consists of some ninety 
pages of illustrated matter dealing with the cinematograph in all 
ways, even to the description and price of a living picture exhibi- 
tion to be given in the open air, either in the daytime or at night. 

We can cordially recommend all those interested to send to 


Brewster House for a copy of this useful publication, containing 
full accounts, with illustrations, of bioscopes, the Brewstergraph 
producing more illusions and effects than any other machine, the 
bio-pictoroscope, with originality of movement produced in no other 
machine, all varieties of lamps, the parlour cinematograph, the par- 
lour bioscope, and every other machine or accessory that can be 
required. 

pecial attention should be called to the new high-pressure spirit 
lamp which the firm are introducing, and also to a very simple and 
effective device for tilting the lantern. 


TYLAR'S “TIME OF LIGHTING” 
INDICATOR. 


M R. WILLIAM TYLAR, of 41, High Street, Aston, Birming- 

ham, has invented and placed on the market a useful little 
article named “Time of Lighting" Indicator. 

In brief, this is a small dial after the 
pattern of a compass, with the different 
daylight hours hgured on a balanced 
disc, and with red lines leading from 
the centre to each hour marked on the 
margin. The indicator is held in the 
hand until the dial is at rest, and the 
eye has to follow the arrow which 
points to the subject until the number 
on the disc is read, and this will be the 
hour of the day at which the sunshine 
will fall direct upon the object, or tak- 
ing the figures to the right or left of the 
direct ray will give the time of more 
oblique lighting. : 

The price of the “Time of Lighting 
Indicator" is 1s., post free rs. 2d. 
A better quality, nickel plated, with 
jewelled balance, resembling a hunter 
watch, will soon be available, price 4s. 6d. 


— —— —— 
The Late Mr. Thos. Taylor, of Moseley, Birmingham.—We 
hasten to accord to the bereaved relatives of the late Mr. Thomas 
Taylor, of Moseley, our very sincere sympathies with them in their 
bereavement. As the ex-president of the Birmingham society he had 
been very popular, and his genial manner had endeared him to a 
wide circle of friends within and without the club; he also was one 
of the oldest members, having been present at the meeting which 
saw the birth of the B. P.S.—many years ago now. He was, further, 
a member of the Midland Arts Club, was for forty years an ardent 
worker in the Birmingham Central Literary Association, and asso- 
ciated himself actively in other educational and social movements. 
At one time, we believe, Mr. Taylor was a very enthusiastic 
member of the Photographic Convention, rarely missing their annual 
holiday, and always proving a very welcome personality among 
those who now will miss him from his wonted place. Consolation 
will remain with the relatives from the fact that he was gathered 
to his fathers full of that respect which a life of sound principle and 
proved integrity demand from even the barest acquaintance. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHRISTMAS 
GREETING CARDS. 


OUGHTONS, Ltd., of 88, High Holborn, send us samples 

of their Ensign Photographic Christmas Greeting Cards. 
They have evidently a large variety, with very chaste designs, and 
with colours that are pleasing and in the best taste. We are glad 
to find that the extremelv 
florid, almost flamboyant style 
of card is losing favour with 
the public, and that conse- 
quently plain colours with 
quiet devices are in the 
majority. Houghtons, Ltd., 
evidently recognise this im- 
proved taste, and cater for it, 
as many of their cards, which 
we have seen, are in delight- 
fully simple, quiet colours, 
with designs in the best of 
taste. 

Calendars partake in the 
general improvement, and we 
have a slip-in mount in rich 
brown, for example, with a 
calendar underneath in a 
hghter brown shade; one of 
the same type in light grev, 
with the calendar in a darker 
grey shade. Cream - toned 
cards, with brown tie-ups of 
ribbon, are extremely effective, 
as wel as others in plain 
brown paper with simple 
Christmas greeting devices. 
Plain white cards with a 
simple greeting in gold 
letters are in excellent taste. 

We are sure that our readers will be quite safe in writing for 
these cards, and a price list with illustrations can be obtained from 
the dealer, or from Houghtons, Ltd., direct. As there is always 
a great run on the Houghton photographic Christmas cards, au 
early order is advisable. We give an illustration of a card, with 
an embossed design in white or shaded brown, as an example. 
The price of this card, with opening 3% by 13%, is 3s. a dozen. 
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at i uarter-plate Holborn Reflex, full-size finder, Quarter-plate Butcher's Record enlarger; 
R.R. lens, as new; cost £4 4s. £4 10s. 6d., unused, accept 
Quarter-plate Artex enlarger, by Kodak, Ltd., No. 4a Folding Pocket Kodak, Goerz F/6.8 
sł in. condenser and objective; as new; cost lens, and case; used once; cost "T ss. 
46 Half-plate Butcher's Abbeydale enlarger; cost 


10S. 
Quarter-plate Nydia, by Newman and Guardia, Homo- £6 10s., unused, accept 
centric lens, latest model, perfect condition; cost £10 108.. No. 1 Blocknote, Zeiss Protar lens, six slides, and purse; 


Quarter-plate Lizars’ twin-lens, fitted pair of Taylor and cost £8 7s. 
Hobson’s R.R. lenses, and three slides; cost £8 17s. 6d Stereoscopic Blocknote, fitted Elgé anastigmat lenses, and 


Quarter-plate No. 4 Carbine, roll- film, F/6 Aldis lens, in accessories; cost £10 138. 6d., accept 
Unicum shutter; only Stereoscopic Weno, Kodak daylight loading; cost £5 ss., 


Quarter-plate ‘Sanderson De Luxe, fitted Goerz Pantar accept 
lens, telephoto attachment, focal-plane shutter, six slides, No. o Frena, fitted Beck-Steinheil Orthostigmat, 
and case; unsoiled; cost £33 lens; cost £8 108. 

Quarter- plate Goerz-Anschutz Series III. .8; 3b Alvista Panoram, adjustable speed 
five slides, and leather case; cost £13 18s. 44 43., accept 

Quarter-plate No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak, £4 ss. model, No. 4 Panoram Kodak, takes pictures 12 by 4, 
as new leather case; cost £4 

Postcard size 3a Folding Pocket Kodak £s as. 6d. model, Half-plate Ross twin-lens, fitted pair Homocentric F/6.3 
as new lenses, three slides; cost £a5 

Ditto, ditto, £4 10s. model Half-plate Sanderson Regular, B. and L. 

Unicum shutter; cost £10 10s. 


Postcard size Goerz-Anschutz, very ‘atest model, :b lens, 
10 by 8 Watson's Field outfit, three slides, Beck Auto 


F/4.8, three slides and case; scarcely used; cost £15 145.... 


uarter-plate Shew's aluminium Xit, Aldis lens, three graph lens, etc. ; cost over £18 
slides and leather case; cost £6 15s. : Whole-plate outfit, by Hare, brass bound, three slides, 


5 by 4 Glassplate Kodak, five "double slides and leather Dallmeyer R.R. lens, and cases; cost £22 
13 by ro conical bellows, by Marion, the Professional, 


case; all as new; cost £5 158., accept 

s by 4 No. 6 Pony Premo, three slides, film-pack adapter, and three slides, stock-soiled only; cost £8 8s., 
and leather case; never used; cost £7 16s. BARGAINS IN LENSES. 

g by 4 Sanderson De Luxe, Dallmeyer F/6 stigmatic lens, Dallmeyer No. 2 Series II. F/6 stigmatic; cost £s 15s., 


six slides, and case; cost £23 7s. 6d. 
5$ by 4 Voigtlander roll-ilm, F/6.8 Collinear lens, i Series III., 


Koilos, six slides, and case £4 25., accept 
$ by 4 roll-film Sanderson, F/6.3 Homocentric lens, Busch Cooke Series V., 


Tela lens, slides, and case; cost £19 6 £3 58., 
Quarter-plate — Butcher's Abbeydale : Aldis No. 11. 
£3 123. 6d., never used 6 
The above isa small selection from recent purchases of Second-hand and Shopsolled Apparatus, 
Appiy fer List, with fall perticuiars of over 700 other bargains, just issued. 
Our lilustrated Catalogue, 240 pages, handrede of Illustrations. Both pest freo. 
Any apparatas sent en approval against full dopesit. 
Apparatus supplied upon ovr renowned system of instaimonts. Old Anpara‘us takon in payment for new. 
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METRE PHOTOGRAPHY. — THE LATEST BLOCKNOTE. 
The new size Stereo Blocknote giving A POCKET CAMERA. 


6 by 13 cm. (2) by B In.) pictures. . . 


Actual Size. Easily carried in the pocket. Weight, 1 1b. 50z. Fitted with 2 Tessar Ze >s F6:3 Krauss Lenses (accurately paired fo Stereo 
scopic Work, and decentralised vertically), complete in Felt Purse, and 6 Single Metal Dark Slides (pure nickel) complete in Feit Purse. Price £19 10s. 


Full Descriptive Catalogue of this Instrument and other Blocknotes on application to Sole Makers, 
B and 6, SHERWOOD STREET. PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.C. 


THE GAUMONT CO., 18, DENMAN STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Eranches at PARIS, BERLIN, BARCELONA, MILAN, MOSCOW, and CLEYBLAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 
PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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BE IN TIME. 


READY NOW. 


Marion s Motto Mounts 


For Christmas, New Year, Souvenir, etc. 


For this season we present a large variety of selected artistic designs, executed in the 
best taste, in all sizes from **stamp" to **half-plate;'" “slip in," and “paste on”; also 
a special selection for mounting postcards. 

Many of the designs have a blank leaf for letterpress, and are admirably suited for 
PRIVATE GREETING CARDS. 


BS DETAILED PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


We will send à Sample Box, containing 
a choice selection, post free, 5/-. 


MARION & CO., Ltd, 22 and 23, Soho Square, London, W., 


THE “ ADHERO” EVERY PHOTOGRAPH 
OUTFIT. suitably Mount:d by the 
PATENT ADHESIVE 


DRY MOUNTING PROCESS 


has the appearance of an 


` Dom 
Spirit ~ A Ry (oe 
Len ee um EXHIBITION PRINT. 
a We are constantly receiving GOLDEN OPINIONS from al! the LEADING 


Pri Mm Imm] £e. 
se l ! m "—- il LN PICTORIALISTS in connection with the Process, They all admit its IMMENSE 
2 5 [- = M EÍ POSSIBILITIES, and the ease and certainty of securing REALLY ARTISTIC RESUL TS. 


EN. 3 = a i 
Ss ARMUT Li ES TS IM E 
G)mplete ah FR E E ILLUSTRA TED BOOKLET | The adhesive [ry Mounting co, Lt. 


WI M 
Everything included for the Process. NODE. PRINT. 27/26, Fetter Lane. 


BECK LENS EXCHANGE COUPON = 


TO GET YOUR GOODS UPON THE PHOTOGRAPHIC MARKET 


Adbertise in The Amateur Photographer. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


In order to relieve the pages of “ The Amateur Photographer " of Answers 
to questions and Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in ordet 
to save correspondents the disappointment of delay which the crowded 
condition of our pages often renders unavoidable, a selection only of the | 
Answers are published, the remainder being answered FREE by FOST. 

All questions must be written legibly, with name and full postal address 7 
of the enquirer (not for publication), and questions or prints MUST 


BE ACCOMPANIED BY THE ENQUIRY COUPON (SEE 
ADVERTISEMENT PAGE xxvii) and addressed to the Editor, 


Photographing Fruit, etc. 


I have been starting to make some fruit studies, but I Lave 
not succeeded. Would you kindly tell me the following: (1) 


What coloured background should I use? (2) Is it absolutely 
necessary to use orthochromatic plates and a yellow screen? 
(3 Is it best to make the exposure indoors or outdoors? (4) 
What is the best printing process to use for obtaining the 
prints? (5) Is there any book on the subject? C. 


(1) It depends upon the class of fruit and its colour, but a 
medium grey is generally satisfactory. (2) Yes, in most cases, if you 
want a reasonably truthful rendering of the comparative colours. 
(3) That is a matter of taste, but one can generally govern the 
illumination better indoors than out—especially if one employs a 
system of blinds and reflectors. (4) That must depend upon many 
things; either carbon or P.O.P. will be most effective, as a rule. 
(s) **Photographing Flowers, etc.," also “ Orthochromatic Photo- 
graphy," each post free 8d., or both for 1s. 3d. 


What is an Iris Diaphragm? 


(1) What is the difference between a rapid achromatic lens and 

a symmetrical lens, if any? (2) What are iris diaphragms, 

and what is their use? W. G. 

1) A “rapid achromatic” is usually a single lens used for 
landscape work; a “rapid symmetrical" is usually a rectilinear 
lens of short focus, commonly called a “wide-angle.” (2) They 
are a mechanical contrivance for reducing or enlarging the size of 
the lens aperture, the size of aperture being regulated by a series 
of over-lapping leaves of metal, which open and close something 
after the principle adopted in the eye when the pupil is con- 
tracted or dilated by variation of light. 


Contact Lantern Slides from Films. 


I should be greatly indebted to you for a hint as to the best 
method of making lantern slides by contact from negatives on 
films. I enclosed the film between two pieces of glass—plates 
from which the films had been stripped—but with every one 
the resulting slide was blurred—a sort of double outline, such 
as one gets through a crystal of Iceland spar. 

The blurring may be expected under such conditions, owing to 
the thickness of glass intervening between the film and the sen- 
sitive plate. The correct way is to place the film on a sheet of 
glass in the printing frame (film side up), and put the lantern plate 
with its film side downwards in contact. Then replace the back 
of the frame, and make the exposure. 


Black Chalk for Working up Bromides. 


What is the most suitable black chalk for working-up bromide 
enlargements without giving a “rusty” tone? I want a fure 
black as near as may be. Louis C ; 
The purest black powder for use with stumps can be obtained 
from most dealers in artists’ materials; the deepest black is known 
as black stumping chalk (velours à sauce), and is obtainable in 
tubes at sd., and in tin-foil at 3d. There is a very wide range of 
this class of material, some of the best lines being made by Reeves, 
Winsor and Newton, and other English makers. Black Conte 
crayons can also be obtained mounted in cedar like ordinary pencils. 


“The Amateur Photographer.” 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


Copyright in Nature and Public Buildings. 


In a neighbouring village a series of photographs printed on 
P.O.P. postcards are being sold as picture postcards, the owner 
of whicn refuses to sell the negatives, except at an exorbitant 
price. The series included “View of the Town," “R.C. 
Chapel," ‘‘ Epis. Church," etc. A friend has asked me to 
supply a series of photographs to be reproduced .as coloured 
picture postcards. (1) How can I find out whether the above 
are copyright? The owner says they are, but neither his name 
(only initials) nor ‘‘ Copyright” nor '' Registered" appear on 
any card published by him. (2) Can I take a photograph from 
an adjacent point, and publish that without infringing any 
right? W. J. 


You cannot oblige the owner of the negatives to sell them if he 
wishes to keep them. (1) By examining the register at Stationer’s 
Hall. There is no need to so mark them. (2) Of course you may. 
There is nothing to prevent you taking views from the identical 
position (if you know it), but you must not make copies from his 
prints. Registering the copyright in a photograph does net give 
one the power to prevent others from photographing frem exactly 
the same standpoint. (3) Messrs. Wyman and Sons can get a copy 
for vou. 


Waterproofing Canvas. 


How can I waterproof a canvas camera case? It is strong and 
stout, but it absorbs water when rain comes on. It is * mail 
canvas." A. REES. 


* Mail canvas ” is generally considered quite proof against ordi- 
nary rain storms, but an application of the following will do all 
that you require. Make the two following solutions: |] 


A —Raàin. water 2-5ieciiouei t uite IR ER a niei urea ds . 1 gallon. 
Common alum .............. n eerden 3 1b.7 

B.—Rain water ...essssessessessesrersesreresesoreseseeeee 1 gallon 
Acetate of lead ............. eee 1 lb. 


For use, mix three parts of A with one part of B. This causes a 
precipitate of sulphate of lead. It sinks to the bottom of the ‘vessel 
and allows a solution of sulphate of alumina to form and remiain 
in a state of solution. Decant the supernatant liquid, and soak in 
it for fifteen or twenty minutes the canvas to be waterproofed, Take 
it out and wring it dry with your hands; hang it in the shade „tO 
dry. The cloth thus prepared will be as waterproof as a, piece, of 
rubber sheeting, and will still be quite porous. and possess the; ven- 
tilation which ordinary mackintoshes lack. 


Senia Toner for Bromides. 
Kindly give me a good formula for toning bromide prints to a 


sepia colour. W. T. W.. 

A.—Ammonium bromide .............. V sende 300 BI 
Potassium ferricyanide ......... ise oa Cass P quNeSS zoo gr:' 
Water cccccccccccccccneccererseeeseene nesses terse ence ce seees 20 o2 

B.—Pure sodium sulphide .............. e ses. 100 gr 
Water .s2eeee seen e hne stent 20 02 


Bleach the print in A; wash well and immerse in B until suffi- 
ciently toned. Then wash and dry the print as usual. 
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THE FORGOTTEN ART OF HANDWRITING. 


O photograher needs to be told that improved tools do not 
always mean improved work. Indeed, the reverse is often 
the case, and the better our instruments the more inclined we are 
to be satisfied merely with what the instruments give us. It is so 
with the art of handwriting. Pens are now much better made 
than in the days when schoolboys were taught to fashion goose- 
quills to their liking, yet writing on the whole has deteriorated, 
and the British youth has a worse hand in these times than he had 
in the time of Shakespeare. Mercantile handwriting, common about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, had a charm of form which 
is now only preserved in presentation scrolls. This elaborateness 
in “ painting speech and speaking to the eyes” came from Italy, 
and soon was universal in this country. The calling of the writing- 
master was one of dignity and honour, until it was disturbed by 
the invention of printing. Of late years the taste for illegibility 
has become epidemic, and the typewriter and even the gramophone 
have helped to supplant the little implement which once was said 
to be mightier than the sword. 

The history of the steel pen was very ably sketched by Mr. 
J. P. Maginnis, A.M.I.C.E., in the course of a lantern lecture 
at the Blenheim Club a week or so ago. He said that there is 
still to be seen at Donington, in Suffolk, a sand writing-table, as 
well as an old sexton who learned to write on it eighty years since. 
Fine sand to the depth of an eighth of an inch was sprinkled over 
a board on which characters were traced, and when one pupil had 
had his crude writing lesson the sand was smoothed over for the 
next. The reason for the sand table was because writing imple- 
ments were so costly. Steel pens, which are mentioned in literature 
from 1733 onwards, were sold at a shilling each, but even so they 
were roughly made, and progress was slow until Samuel Harrison, 
a maker of split rings, made a split pen in 1780, and Fellows, a 


blacksmith, of Worcester, improved upon it fifteen years later. 
These pens cost from eighteen to thirty shillings per dozen. Shef- 
field early became the centre of the pen-making industry, and just 
a hundred years ago a notice appeared in a shop-window in the 
High-street : —‘‘ Steel pens repaired here at sixpence each.” 

Like a good many other seemingly prosaic industries, pen manu- 
facture is very interesting. It takes about sixteen specialised workers 
to make a pen-nib. Six out of seven workers in the Birmingham 
and Sheffield manufactories are women. The raw material in the 
shape of sheets of fine steel is bought at the rate of from £40 
to £60 per ton. It is cut into strips, put into air-tight boxes, 
placed in a furnace, and afterwards cooled. Then it goes through 
a series of operations, wonderful for the quickness of eye and hand 
that they demand. It is cut out into pen shapes, and then each 
piece is split and pierced and lettered, bent into the required 
shape, tempered, scoured and polished by being ground against 
en emery wheel, coloured and varnished, and finally tested. All 
the processes are carried out by sight and touch, except the final 
examination, which is by ear. Each pen is dropped on a sheet 
of plate-glass, and its quality is judged bv the sound it makes. 
Then it goes forth on its mission to assist boys and girls in making 
pothooks, or the Poet Laureate in his latest ode, to set down 
declarations of war and declarations of love, or perhaps help in 
plotting out the “ Magpie's" cryptic sentences o” indite indignant 
“letters to the Editor." 

Some have not hesitated to say that the pen is doomed to be- 
come before long a mere curiosity for a museum. But the invention 
of the fountain pen has done a great deal to retrieve its fortunes, 
and the writing man will not readily give up such a pliable 
implement as the ‘‘Swan” for instance, which was the first in 
the field, for the racket of a typewriter. 


— O E ——— 


UNITED ARTS CLUB EXHIBITION AT THE GRAFTON. 


HE United Arts Club are holding a special exhibition of the 
work of their members and friends at the Grafton Gallery, 
which will be open till the end of the year. 

The club has some distinguished names amongst painters as 
members, and amongst the selecting committee we notice the 
names of Austen Brown, Frank Brangwyn, Borough Johnson, 
and Coutts Michie, so that we have a guarantee that the work 
upon the walls has passed a competent censorship. | 

It goes without saying that in a club exhibition the weeuing 
process cannot be carried to the dire extreme, but when this is 
said the public will find much to interest them, and a great deal 
of work of high quality. 

John Lavery is represented by some delightful little sketches, 


quite a departure from his usual style, and very distinguished. 
They are principally of Morocco. Alfred East shows ‘ The 
Sleep Land," and Lesiie Thompson a fine open-air effect called 
“ Peaceful Summer.” Mr. Spenlove-Spenlove has two fine land- 
scapes, while Algernon Talmage shows one of his French subjects, 
with willows and cows, and a fine sky ; a thoroughly character- 
istic marshland subject. 

Miniatures, handicraft, and sculpture, together with over 3co 
pictures of more than average quality, should make the Grafton 
Galleries much visited. Photographers have here an opportunity of 
seeing fresh subjects, and old subjects treated in a fresh way, and 
it is certain that an understanding visit to these galleries cannot 
but benefit a. photographer's work. 


—— M *——— — 


Wembley and Sudbury Camera Club.—At a meeting held on 
November 7, Mr. W. Axten, hon. secretary of the Willesden Poly- 
technic Photographic Society, gave a lantern lecture on the mount- 
ing and trimming of prints. After showing a series of lantern 
slides illustrating the improvement of photographs by judicious 
trimming, Mr. Axten demonstrated various methods of mounting. 
The lecturer deprecated the use of slip-in mounts for any purpose, 
and showed what variety of effect can be obtained by mounts built 
up of various coloured papers. He advised all beginners to adhere 
to the use of neutral-tinted or brown paper for mounting, as these 
tints can be employed with success in conjunction with almost any 
print. 

Glazeit at Work.—We have received from Glazeit, Ltd., some 
sample postcards on gaslight and bromide emulsion with a mag- 
nificent surface. It is evident that with this preparation to hand 
daylight printing need not be resorted to for press work, since 
the gloss and detail of these cards is equal to any P.O.P. One 


firm of trade photographers, writing to Glazeit, Ltd., says that 
3,000 cards can be enamelled in four days without a single one 
sticking to the ferrotype plate. In the damp weather a great 
advantage with Glazeit is the short time which prints which have 
been treated with it take to dry, so eflecting a considerable saving 
of time on the old drying methods. Both professional and amateur 
readers will find Glazeit a great comfort. Get some from your 
dealer, or from Glazeit, Ltd., Cape Hill, Birmingham. 


Terme of Subscriptien for “The Amateur Photographer," 
sent post free on date of publication. 


ae eon } Six months, 7s. 6d. Twelve months, 15s. 
Canada sax Pe 6s. 6d. T 25 13$. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & Viney, Lo. 
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NOTES AND 


HE Ninth Exhibition of the Croydon Camera 
Club, which closed last week, will be remem- 
bered as one upon which the club is to be 
especially complimented, both as regards the 
quality of the work in thè members’ 
classes and the general arrangements for 
their display. Moreover, a very good collection of pic- 
tures occupied the space devoted to open classes. The 
exhibition gave us, personally, the very pleasant oppor- 
tunity of renewing our acquaintance of this flourishing 
society, after an interval of some six or seven years, 
and it is evident that it has been progressing steadily 
and surely as regards the work its own members are 
producing. The names of Messrs. J. M. Sellors, H. P. 
C. Harpur, Lionel Kough, W. Ashcroft, and John 
Keane are deservedly prominent on the list of prize- 
winners, with which, we think, Mr. W. B. Woodland 
might well have been included, and possibly others. 
The hard-worked exhibition secretary (Mr. H. T. Dods- 
worth) and the club's hon. secretary (Mr. H. M. 
Bennett), together with their colleagues who gave their 
time and services, have earned the thanks not only of 
their members, but of the public of the borough of 
Croydon, for their exceedingly well-organised show. 
Se O &G& 

On Thursday next Mr. G. E. H. Rawlins will give 
a practical demonstration of the Oil Process at the Blen- 
heim Club, and it is hoped the Camera Club mem- 
bers will not lose the exceptional opportunity which this 
event offers. Those who are not members and are in- 
terested in this remarkable process of unlimited possi- 
bilities, should look round amongst their friends to find 
a Blenheim Club member, any one of whom, especially 
on this occasion, would, we feel sure, gladly give the 
necessary introduction. "e ® g 


(E , 


Such a charge as '' causing annoyance,” or ‘‘ being 
disorderly,’’ is sufficiently vague to cover any departure 
from the strictest system, conv ention, or order in con- 
duct, and it is interesting to note that Count Szechenyi 
has prosecuted a New York press photographer on the 
charge of causing annoyance. The every day or average 
amateur photographer annovs nobody; it being the 


‘COMMENTS. 


over-zealous press photographer whose conduct brings 
about protests, but perhaps now and again an amateur 
snapshotter somewhat forgets himself. Broadly speak- 
ing, it rests with amateur photographers as a class, to 
determine whether there will be legislation against their 
interests, or at any rate, such new legal usages as may 
be practically equivalent to legislation. Not long ago 
a vicar obtained an injunction against the display of 
posters which he considered offensive, these being just 
opposite a door of his church. 


GS oae G 


In the Graphic there is a note of protest against the 
ubiquity of the camera at dinners and public functions, 
and it is suggested that if such gatherings are to bc 
photographed means should be found to do the work 
without making those present aware of the fact, at any 
rate until after the event, so as to avoid unnatural 
looks and self-conscious poses. In our day of vivid 
artificial lights the suggested course should not be im- 
practicable. eeg 


‘“ Occultism and Common Sense ” is the heading of 
an article on spirit photography that appears in the 
Westminster Gazette. We have an open mind on this 
subject, but should like to have some better evidence 
than the rehash of old and discredited stories which we 
find in the article in question. When tricking is so 
easy, evidence should be clear and incontrovertible. 

e oe & 

Engraved lines or letterings on brass or other metal 
work, as, for example, the scale markings of a shutter, 
often become illegible by the blackening of the surface 
of the metal, and when this is the case the best method 
of cleaning is with the flat end of a pencil-like strip of 
wood charcoal, a material which will clean metal without 
scratching it, the inner tissues of the growing plant 
being formed under conditions which filter off every 
trace of grittv mineral matter. 

eoo s 

Invited by H.H. the Duke of Orleans to take stereo- 
scopic views with the Verascope, Mr. Finot, of the firm 
of Jules Richard, whose admirably appointed premises 


m 
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at 23a, Albemarle Street, we noticed last weck, has 
been successful in obtaining a very interesting collec- 
tion of about 150 views ot the Royal wedding at Wood 
Norton, for which he has received from H.H. the Duke 
of Orleans an order of twelve sets. These photographs 
are on view at the showrooms of the Verascope Richard 
at the address given above. 


e $9 Q 


A woman's view of things is ordinarily more imme- 
diately pertinent to human life, and in this sense deeper, 
more incisive, and more real than the average mascu- 
line view, in which the elements of contention, more or 
less profound science, and also technics come in as dis- 
turbing or obscuring factors. Hence it is with in- 
terest that we note the view that the Lady's Pictorial 
takes of Herr Korn's method of telegraphing photo- 
graphs. It is conjectured that some little while must 
elapse before Ethel in India will be able to receive a 
photograph by wire of the latest thing in blouses pur- 
chased by her sister in Knightsbridge, and before the 
amateur tourist will wire home snap-shots of his daily 
doings; but the writer has ‘‘no doubt ” that the tele- 
graphed photograph will supersede the picture postcard, 
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and the '' illustrated wire ” is referred to as likely to be 
useful to a lady shopping by post as a guide to giving the 
final order. , Then in a retrospective mood there 1s a 
suggestion as to the amount of unpleasantness that 
might have been avoided if Henry VIII. had been able 
to receive a portrait of Anne of Cleves by telegraph. 


eo 


Many things that the eye does not see are revealed 
by the camera, as, for example, the lines of the spectrum 
at the two extremes where the eye cannot follow, to say 
nothing of erased handwriting, and the many photo- 
micrographic uses of the sensitive plate for securing a 
record of ''invisible " details. In everyday life also 
there is much not apparent to the ordinary observer or 
superficial thinker. Thus the newspapers report a law 
case in which a lady urged the non-validity of a docu- 
ment dated June 31, a day she could not find in the 
calendar, the lady in question being evidently un- 
acquainted with the parent of all our calendars, the 
Nautical Almanac, a publication in which June 31 duly 
figures: indeed, the working astronomer would find it 
extremely inconvenient not to be allowed such an ex- 
pression, or even June the 41st or 51st. 


et 


THE CAMERA IN VANISHING LONDON. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY SURVIVALS IN 


T is always with keen anticipation that one goes to hear a 

lecture by Mr. A. H. Blake. Other lecturers may take you 
to distant lands, but Mr. Blake finds all kinds of unnoticed 
wonders in the street you work in every day. He is a great 
Londoner, and he is engaged in re-discovering the city of great 
Londoners—of Pepys, and Dr. Johnson, and Hogarth. It is 
a melancholy task, because every day sees some ancient erection 
fall a prey to the modern builder. It is only now and then 
that one hears of the destruction of a Crosby Hall, but vandalism 
of lesser magnitude is continually going on. Nevertheless, that 
which is lost makes that which remains all the more precious, 
and there are still a vast number of unknown and unphoto- 
graphed survivals in London. 

It is the eighteenth century—the century of transition—to 
which Mr. Blake is particularly directing his attention, so he 
told the members of the Blenheim Club a few evenings ago. 
What was London like in the eighteenth century? To outline 
its borders will be to indicate the field within which students 
may set to work. Its northern point might be placed at old 
Marylebone Lane, from thence across Oxford Street, a short 
distance along Piccadilly, through the Green Park, by the 
hollow where the old Tyburn river used to run, to Horseferry 
Road; then along the south bank of the Thames, past old 
Lambeth Church, to Bermondsey, beyond which there were a 
few scattered houses; back northward, a little to the east of 
the Tower, across Old Street, and so to Marylebone Lane. 
This twelve or fourteen mile walk would compass London as 
it was two hundred years ago. Hogarth, in his “ March to 
Finchley,’ for instance, shows us the green-covered hills of 
Highgate and Hampstead plainly visible from the semi-rural 
thoroughfare that is now Tottenham Court Road. 

Put away from your minds all idea of the great wide thorough- 
fares that now drive a wedge through the houses. ‘Lhe streets 
were little winding lanes. In Whitehall, which can be identified 
in one of Hogarth's drawings by the statue of the King on 
horseback, which stands in the same position to-day, the houses 
almost touched their opposites. Indeed, it is only in recent 
vears that the Strand has been widened, Rosebery Avenue and 
Charing Cross Road, which cuts right into the heart of the 
Hogarth country, made, and that Victoria Street has revolu- 
tionised the topography of Westminster. The streets were 
paved with cobble-stones, and the footways were very narrow. 
Posts were put up to protect pedestrians from the traffic, some 
of which still exist in St. James’ Square, where thev are made 
from cannon captured at Cape St. Vincent, and—an extieinely 
beautiful set of white stones—in the Temple. The street noises 
of London, despite the motor-'bus, must have been worse at tnis 
period than they are to-day. The milkmaid, the dustman, tne 


THE MODERN CITY. 


vendor of cakes, the pavior, the knife-grinder, and a dozen otheis 
made the cries peculiar to their callings. The streets were 
lit by candles in the windows of the houses, and afterwards 
by oil-lamps outside the houses. Brackets for the oil-lamps are 
still to be seen in some parts of London, one instance being 
the Children's Hospital in Great Ormond Street. There were 
watchmen in the streets, and two examples of the tiny watch- 
houses of the period are to be found in Lambeth, and at 
St. Sepulchre's, Holborn. Almost unaltered specimens of 
eighteenth century shops may be seen, one a tobacconist's and 
snuff vendors in the Haymarket, and another in Shoreditch 
High Street. Both have the gratings beneath the windows, look- 
ing down into the room where the family lived below the shop. 
Doorways and door-knockers are also full of interest, par- 
ticularly in certain parts of Westminster, where the middle-class 
folk lived in the eighteenth century. The gorgeously decorated 
suite! and the over-hanging lintel are frequently to be met 
with. 

It is in street-signs, however, that Mr. Blake most delights. 
Every shop in the eighteenth century had its swinging, creak- 
ing, groaning sign. Some interesting examples still exist. Over 
an ironmonger's shop in the Blackfriars’ Bridge Road is a large 
iron sign of a dog with his head in an overturned pot. Mr. 
Blake is assured that it was not originally an ironmonger's sign, 
but was placed outside a house where there was a bad house- 
keeper, who left the contents of the pot to be devoured by thc 
dog while she gossiped with her neighbours. It is two hundred 
years old at least. The signs of some of the banks in London, 
such as the marigold sign at Child’s Bank, in Fleet Street, are 
intensely interesting. Then there is the classic example of the 
cock, the original of which is inside, not outside, the famous 
Cock Tavern, also in Fleet Street. The barber's pole is still 
with us, but ‘less frequent is the gold-beater’s sign—that of a 
stalwart arm and hand affixed to the wall. One is to be seeu, 
however, at the back of Gray's Inn. Public-house signs have 
a wealth of story. In Charles Street, Berkeley Square, for in- 
stance, is the sign of the Running Footmen, representing the 
men who a couple of centuries ago cleared the wav for the 
carriage of a noble. At the end of Queen Anne's Gate, West. 
minster, is the sign of the Two Chairmen, a survival of the 
sedan-chair days. In the case of the Half Moon Inn, in the 
Borough High Street, the sign, dated 1690, stands as it did 
when Hogarth drew his ‘Southwark Fair." The photography 
of signs 1s inconvenient, but Mr. Blake finds, as a rule, the 
proprietors obliging, sometimes willing even to take down the 
sign for his benefit. In this case, as in so many others, it is 
the curious little crowd that is the thorn in the side of the 
street photographer. 
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A NEW TYPE OF LENS 
we ISOSTIGMAR seres IV. 


THE WIDE-ANGLE AND RISING FRONT SERIES 


THIS LENS HAS TWO DISTINCT FUNCTIONS— 


First Function — Hitherto no lens has been made which combines a wide angle and a large aperture. The 
WIDE-ANGLE LENS formula upon which. the Isostigmar Lens is designed has enabled us to prcduce a wide-angle 
AT FULL APERTURE lens covering 90° which has an aperture of f'6°3. The difficulty of using an ordinary wide- 

angle lens which can only be used with small stops is enhanced by the fact that in the very 
places where wide-angled lenses are most used, such as interiors, the light is very dim ; thus it is extremely difficult 
to focus accurately on the ground glass, a fact which accounts for much of the distortion and lack of composition io 
photographs of interiors, where the operator has but little chance of caretully arranging the level of his camera, and 
the suitable selection of his picture. It is quite evident, therefore, that a wide-angle lens working at f/6:3 would be 
of enormous advantage to the photographer. 


Seoond Funotion— To use this Lens as a wide-angle, one of short focus is selected, a 3% in. for a 5 by 4, 
MODERATE ANCLE, a 4X for a half-plate, and so on ; but if a size be selected of normal focus, a 6 in., for instance, 
LARGE AMOUNT OF fras by 4, it will no longer produce a wide-angle picture on the plate. Its power of 
RISING FRONT covering a larger plate, 9 by 7, however, if required, enables an enormous amount of rising front 

to be employed, no less than 3/41n. rise and 3/4 in. fall in this particular case. As an 
ordinary lens it is, therefore, to be preferred to Series II. and III. on account of the extended use of the rising 
front which is rendered possible and the somewhat larger size of evenly illuminated area at full aperture. 


NARROW ANGLE The Half Combinations of this lens can be used separately, giving a somewhat greater variation 

in focus than is the case with Series II. and III. Used by themselves, the front and back combina- 

tions have foci of 2% and 174 times that of the complete lens. “They must be stopped down to a moderate extent to give 

sharp definition, but it is evident that these foci, coming as they do between those of Series II. and III. are extremely useful. 

As a wide-angle lens it leaves nothing to be desired, and it can be fitted to diaphragm shutters so that instantaneous 
exposures can be made, for which, owing to its great rapidity and splendid definition, it is thoroughly well suited. 


PRICES. 


Suitable for Plate Approximate Suitable for Plat Approximate 

No Focus Ahen sed as Rising Front x when üscd de e Rink Front # PRICE IN ALUMINIUM 
W ide-a iple available Ordinary Lens available MOUNT 

| (AL by 32) lin | | | 

2 | shin i {ety | {am J| BE by 2i £3 15 O 
»9 à 99 

3 4} ?9 61 ” 4} | ” 4i » 3i 3 I7 6 
4 6 99 8i »9 6! | ,9 5 99 4 i 4 4. O 
5 |71., | 10 „8 15 | 61, 4i B 5B O 


# An equal amount of falling front is also available, Considerably extra rising front may be used 1f the two extreme top corners are cut off. 


R. & J. BECK, Limited, 68, Cornhili, London, E.C. 
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URING the summer, when one might perhaps 
have printed as well by daylight, I made rather 
large use of gaslight paper, and now that day- 
light is not available to those of us who must of 


necessity be otherwise occupied all day, 1 am glad of the 
familiarity and practice I have gained. 


Now I do not know whether my way of using gaslight 


paper is different from vours, or to that of anyone else, 
but | am sure there are many who still stick to P.O.P. 
(I do not, of course, mean literally; but in that direction 
gaslight paper has an advantage, because it is not so 
uncomfortably gelatinous to the touch) “who, if they 
were once induced to use gaslight paper seriously, would 
find it goes a long way towards filling all their needs. 
So it may be of use to some if I just describe in detail 
my own procedure, and leave it to my readers to extract 
therefrom some practical hints. 
Few Bad where so Many are Good. 

Of course, it is obvious that it hardly behoves me to 
here specify what particular brand of gaslight paper 1 
like best, and, to tell the truth, I do not know that it 
would be of much service were I to tell you the make I 
use most often, and have in use at present, because 
everything depends on the kind of prints you need and 
the kind of negatives you are using. I always am for a 
paper which will give me the softest possible effect, be- 
cause I feel that one can nearly always get greater con- 
trast, either by modifying the developer, or, as a last 
resort, intensifying the negative. 

I am not now aiming at getting the exceedingly flat, 
weak prints which often find their way on to exhibition 
walls, to the delight of those whose taste has become 
satiated with the ordinary things; the kind of print I 
have in mind is the sort which I make when I require 
to reproduce it in these pages—yjust such prints as those 
which, having won prizes in open competitions, we re- 
produce this week. Nothing extreme, but just good 
clear prints, which, by a certain degree of softness, have 
a delicate, pleasing effect. 

Now almost every different kind of gaslight paper 
gives a different kind of print from a given negative; or, 
to put it the other way, if we want a nice, delicate print 
on Messrs. X.'s gaslight paper, we must have, say, a 
soft, thin negative; but if we want a print of like 
character on Messrs. Z.'s paper, then we shall have 
to see to it that our negatives are fairly strong in con- 
trast. So you see, it is of no use my telling you what 
kind of negatives are best for gaslight paper, because 
it depends on the paper you employ; but I may say this. 
that, take it all round, the negatives should be fairly 
thin— not thin in parts, as the result of under-exposure, 
but very soft in gradation, and with even the highest 
lights a long way off being opaque. I believe that 
in seventy-five out of every hundred cases, too vigorous, 
too harsh negatives are used for gaslight paper, with 
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ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FIRST LESSON. 
EVENING'S PRINTING WITH GASLIGHT. 


the consequence that we get prints in which the higher 
lights are mere white paper. 


A Safe Light. 

Now remember that although these  gaslight 
papers are so slowly sensitive to light that they may be 
safely developed by the same light as that by which 
the exposure was made (provided they are kept a greater 
distance from it), they, nevertheless, are sensitive to 
light, as is proved by the exposure, and hence fogging 
may very well take place if the paper is uncovered within 
the range, so to speak. Personally, I prefer to treat 
gaslight paper as though it were a great deal more 
sensitive than it is. I hate slopping water and making 
a mess, either in my study or in any other room in the 
house, and so I always do my gaslight printing in mv 
dark-room, using a yellow screen to the dark-room lamp. 
Then I feel quite secure, no matter how long develop- 
ment may occupy, or how long the paper may be un- 
covered. Exposure is made to an ordinary gas jet, fitted 
with a '' by-pass.” 

Cutting up Paper. 

I started the other evening at about 8 o'clock to print 
whole-plates, and by 10.30 had made quite a collection— 
two or three from each negative—from which I selected 
the best and discarded the rest. But the paper I had 
by me was in whole sheets, about 20 inches by 17 inches. 
I had laid in a stock of '' Soft Art Velox ” in this whole 
sheet size, and I wanted to use it for whole-plates. 

Now I do not keep my stock of gaslight paper—hbe it 
Velox or any other kind—in the dark-room, for I find 
that damp air affects it, creating very curious markings 
and causing unequal printing; so I keep it in a well-aired 
dry room. 

When I want to cut it up, provided it is evening, I 
find the most convenient plan, and a safe one, is to 
place a table rather near the open door of the room, 
which is in darkness, then light the gas or lamp in the 
passage or landing outside. Ample light filters into the 
room to see to cut up paper, but being at a distance, and 
indirect light, the gas bracket being out of sight, it is 
quite safe for any reasonable length of time. Scissors 
or knives are not the most suitable things with which 
to cut up paper, the best plan being to lay the sheet 
flat on a drawing-board, or on the table itself if it is 
quite smooth, and then lay thereon a spare negative of 
the size of which the paper is required. Place the nega- 
tive accurately in the top left-hand corner of the whole 
sheet, and, holding it firm with the left hand, take the 
opposite edge or corner of the sheet in the right hand, 
pull it upwards so that it tears against the sharp edge of 
the glass negative on the one side; then take hold of the 
other edge of the paper, and make another tear along 
the other side. By this plan we avoid fingering the 
paper as much as possible. You should, of course, plot 
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out the whole of the sheet as economically as possible, 
and you may find it a saving to cut some pieces of differ- 
ent size, and finally the waste off-cuts can be kept for 
testing and experimental purposes. 

Restoring the main stock of paper to its place, the 
cut-up pieces are deposited in an empty plate box, and 
we repair to the dark-room, light the lamp, turn on the 
gas, and prepare dishes, developer, etc. 


Developer. 


I have on so many occasions recommended rodinal for 
all developing purposes, that I need hardly mention it 
again; but for gaslight papers it seems to me particu- 
larly well suited. It yields prints of a clear black, tend- 
ing to grey, and it is very clean-working. For the par- 
ticular brand of gaslight paper just mentioned, I use 
one part rodinal to about thirty to forty of water. 
Sometimes, however, I use one in twenty, when I want 
more vigour in the print, or suspect the negative of 
being a little too thin. 

I mix the developer in a 20 oz. glass measure, and 
pour it from that to a 4-oz. measure as required. Hard 
by I place a bottle of stock bromide solution, I oz. in 
IO oz. water, in case I should need it, although that 
very rarely happens. 

The fixing bath must be acid. I usually bale a little 
out of one of my plate-fixing troughs, which alwavs 
stand filled with acid fixing bath. The formula of this 
is, hypo 5 oz., metabisulphite of potassium I oz., water 
20 Oz. 

Although, as already stated, I handle the paper 
and develop it by the yellow light of a large dark-room 
lamp, yet it is sometimes convenient to examine the 
print by white light, in order to see how it is progress- 
ing. So between the gas jet, with its by-pass, and the 
place where the developing dish will be, I place a large 
sheet of cardboard, propping it up so that its shadow 
falls full on the developing bench when the gas is turned 
up. The card is about 2 feet 6 inches from the gas jet, 
and the developing dish another 18 inches off, and in this 
shadow, particularly when the paper is wet, it is per- 
fectly safe if it be desired to have the gas turned up. 

Exposing. 

Turning the gas down, a negative, with a piece of 
paper in contact, is placed in the printing frame, and 
this being held about 6 to 10 inches from the burner, the 
gas is turned up, and, keeping the frame moving 
slightly, I count seconds by my watch, which has been 
hung on the wall within sight. Without, of course, 
suggesting any time as a rule—because the time is so 
entirely dependent on the power of the light and the 
density of the negative—I find that about 20 seconds 
usually does the trick. Then, turning the gas down, the 
print is removed from the frame, and 4 oz. of developer 
are poured into the dish. 

At one time I used to slide the paper into the solution, 
but I found that occasionally even this left a bubble or 
a tiny portion untouched by the solution, until later, 
when rocking commenced; meanwhile the rest of the 
print image had begun to develop, and the little spot 
was left behind. Flowing the developer over the print 
is worse, because often enough the paper curls, and if 
the bottom of the dish be wet from a previous operation, 
development will be uneven. 

My plan now is to develop gaslight paper as if it were 
platinotype. Do you not know how this is? I 
described it very fully, with diagrams, in my little book 
on platinotype.* Try and follow me now in this 
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description. Hold the paper face downwards between 
finger and thumb of both hands, grasping, however, 
the smallest possible edge. Lower the edge held by 
the left hand to the surface of the developer, simultan- 
eously bending the paper backwards with the right 


hand, so that the paper forms a curve, with 
the convex side to the right and above the 
developer. Touch the surface of the solution 


with the left hand’s edge, and immediately proceed to 
lower the paper with the right hand, adopting a sort 
of pressure therewith, so as to push out the air from 
between the paper and the solution. This, in fact, is 
the object in view, namely, to prevent air bubbles from 
clinging to the surface. As soon as the print is in or 
on the solution, shift it about a little, to further ensure 
its entire surface being in contact with the solution; 
then turn it over, and commence gently rocking the 
dish. 

You will soon learn now if your exposure has been 
greatly at fault. The image may rush up in a great 
hurry, and end in producing a flat, dull-looking print, 
which, of course, indicates over-exposure. Or it may 
hang fire, trying your patience greatly, finally leaving 
certain parts of the paper blank white paper : this means 
that the exposure has been insufficient to allow of the 
light penetrating the denser parts of the negative. 


Unequal Exposure and Toning Down. 

Up to a certain degree, I find gaslight paper very 
answerable to control. For instance, suppose the print 
develops up evenly and pleasantly, then when about half 
done, as seen by the yellow lamp, I turn up the gas jet, 
taking care that the developing dish and print are well 
within the shadow of the propped-up card, and I then 
consider carefully if that print needs modification of any 
sort. If there is a corner of the foreground too light, 
or if I think the edges would be better if toned down, 
I pour off the developer, and, covering the dish with a 
card, I bring it near to the gas—say, about a foot dis- 
tance—and, gradually uncovering the corner or edge to 
be toned down, expose it to the light, taking care to 
keep the card moving, so that a line or mark shall not 
show. 

Care must be taken not to overdo this. It had better 
be underdone and repeated. Then the developer is 
poured on again, and in a few seconds the portion which 
has thus been exposed begins to darken. Another way 
to get too light a portion to print darker is to depend on 
the exposure. You know that as the printing frame, or 
anything else, is retreated from the gas jet, the light it 
receives diminishes rapidly—much more so than one 
might imagine. At 6 inches the light received is not 
half what it is at 3 inches, but only one-fourth. |f, 
then, during printing, the frame, instead of being held 
so that the flame strikes it about centrally, is held so 
that when the flame is only 2 inches from one edge or 
corner, the opposite side or corner will be 8 inches away, 
it will therefore receive only a fraction of the same 
amount of light. Of course, the frame will want moving 
about during exposure; but you can, all the same, keep 
a corner or side nearest the light. 

Local Development. 

Small space now remains for me to refer to develop- 
ment with a brush, but much may be done in this direc- 
tion with a refractory print. As soon as the print is 

* * Platinotype Printing." By A. Horsley Hinton. 
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FROM A NEGATIVE ON AN ILFORD EMPRESS PLATE. 
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“I cannot thank you enough for 
the lovely Ilford Gaslight Postcards 
you sent me. I printed them all, 
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and did not spoil one." 


ILFORD Matt and Glossy Gaslight Postcards at Popular Prices. 


OF ALL DEALERS. 
ILFORD, Limited, ILFORD, LONDON, E. 
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The only Lens 
that will do it — 


WATSON'S N Y LENS. 


The HOLOSTIGMAT 
CONVERTIBLE LENS, Series Id. 


Covers perfectly at F/4°6, & single components at¥/8.5. 


It is a true doublet (having only four glass-to- 
air surfaces), and gives negatives of the greatest 
brilliance and exquisite definition. 


WATSON’S ARGUS 
REFLEX CAMERA. 


Beautifully made. Of the highest cffici.acy and greatest simplicity. 


Exposures of any 
duration up to t4; of 
a second, all controlled 
from the outside. 


Has a full-sized 
finder, affording a clear 
vision of what you are 
taking. 


Unequalled for Racing, 
Yachting, etc., Street 
Scenes, and  Telephoto 
Work. 


Made in 3, 5 by 4, Post 
Card, and j-plate sizes. 


Write for descriptive pamphlet of above, 


W.WATSON & SONS, 
(Dept. I), 
313, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
AND 16, Forest RoaD, EDINBURGH. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN 


Showing Camera at 101 mal exten- 
Sion, with doudle rising front. 


A Perfect 


Camera 
For The 


Best Work. 


Complete with Anastigmat 
Lenses, from £9. 


e 


SEND FOR ‘UNA’ BOOKLET. 


JAMES A. SINCLAIR °C? E. 
54 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W. 
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about half-developed, pour off the developer, wash the 
print with two or three changes of water, and then apply 
developer with a fairly large camel-hair brush, using it 
not stronger than one in thirty; or if it is desired to 
arrest the development of certain portions. only, pour 
off the developer, but do not wash, applying plain water 
only with the brush. The developer in the substance of 
the film and paper will continue working, but may later 
need replenishing. 
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The print is finally rinsed in water and transferred to 
an acid fixing bath, as already given. Half an hour's 
washing jn running water has always proved ample, 
after which I as often as not immerse the prints, after 
allowing them to drip, in methylated spirit; this is 
merely to save time in drying. The use of blotting- 
paper is not to be recommended; pinning the prints up 
or suspending from wooden clips is best. 

A. H. H. 
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MR. ANDREW PRINGLE ON OZOBROME. 


ITH all his old-time precision of exposition, combined 

with simplicty of phrase, and enlivened by touches of 
humour, Mr. Andrew Pringle made a welcome re-entry as a 
photographic lecturer in the guise of an “Ozobrome” en- 
thusiast at the Sutton Photographic Club on November 15, 
when he demonstrated the above process, which he described 
as the easiest to learn of any of the printing processes which 
he had tried, these including nearly every one that is at all 
noteworthy. Amongst the many helpful points emphasised were 
that ozobrome robbed carbon printing of most of its difficulties. 
The risk of the sensitised tissue deteriorating while drying was 
done away with, as in ozobrome no intermediate drying was 


called for. Similarly there was no fear of using stale tissue, 
nor of the puzzling continuing action where the sensitised 
tissue of carbon is kept for varying periods, and under various 
atmospheric circumstances. There was furthermore no need 
tor the safe-edge. The chief danger lay in air-bells. These he 
prevented bv sponging face and back of the bromide print, the 
tissue, and the transfer paper directly they were put into water. 
Sometimes excessive vigour in squeegeeing led to trouble, 
but could easily be avoided. By adding alum to the bi- 
chromate sensitiser the image of the bromide was made to 
print softer, while by adding a citrate a harder print than the 
normal resulted. 


—————$$4————— 


FOGGED 


HE difficulties which arise in the path of the tyro in photographv 
are innumerable; one of the many difficulties is in regard to 
fogged plates. These faults may soon be rectified if one comes in 
contact with a more experienced worker, as is the case when one 
joins a photographic society; but if the tyro does not feel inclined 
to spend the 7s. 6d. required to join the society—do not imagine for 
one moment I am running societies down; far from it—he can do 
the next best thing and invest in a photographic weekly. (I 
do not here intend to puff up THE A. P. Tyros who happen to 
read this article will have their own favourable conclusions in that 
respect.) But to the point. — Fogged plates arise from various 
causes, from an unsafe dark-room light to a leakage in the 
camera or dark slide, or to reflections from the lens mount or bright 
woodwork. If due to the latter cause, the woodwork should be 
given a coating of dead-black solution; there are many such on the 
market. But chief, I think, of the causes is the one of unsafe dark- 
room lamp. When I commenced I constructed a dark-room near a 
window, and naturally chose davlight as the medium of light. For 
a time I could not find out the cause of mv fogged plates (for I 
thought the light quite safe), until I came to develop some plates at 


HERE are in existence, more especially on the cheaper makes 
of cameras, shutters which jump, when opened, to such zn 
extent that the image is always blurred. Such an instrument, in 
the hands of a novice, instead of being a source of pleasure, is 
nothing less than a torture; for, as plate after plate comes out 
with a double image that even the ultra-fuzzigraphist will con- 
fess is a little impossible, the poor novice is bullied and ill- 
treated, and to!d to hold the camera steady. We know that 
young workers have a habit of pressing the camera as well as the 
shutter release ; in fact, as a cynical o'd hand once remarked, 
'* They try to turn an ordinary magazine camera into a cinemato- 
graph." As a consequeace, the novice is blamed until the older 
man takes the thing up and gets equally bad results. Then, of 
course, it is the apparatus that is at fault, and not the 
worker. 
The easiest way to ascertain if it be the shutter which causes 


Rajar, Limited.—Undeterred bv the inclement weather, the 
employés of the Rajah Photographic Works, Mobberley, 
mustered in strong force on Friday week last, in the church 
schools, to hold their first " social" this season. About one 
hundred did justice to the excellent catering, and throughout 
the evening that followed there was not a dull or unoccupied 
moment. The arrangements were under the direction of Mr. R. 
White, able assistance being rendered by Mr. Pendleton, who 
acted as master of ceremonies. Vocal and instrumental music 
were provided by Mrs. Bancroft, Mr. Beddall, and Mr. A. A. 
Coupe. 
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A JUMPING SHUTTER. 
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night. This compelled me to resort to artificial iliumination. The 
plates were perfectly free from fog, and the cause of my fogged 
plates was apparent. To remedy this I nailed a double thickness 
of muslin over the window, and now when developing in the dav- 
time I lower the muslin and so decrease the light. It is advisable 
to always keep a piece of cardboard handy when developing to 
place over the trays. A light which may have been perfectly safe 
when using slow plates may be quite unsafe for faster ones, and 
when daylight is used for the medium of lighting, the light may be 
perfectly safe on a dull day, whilst on a dav of bright sunshine the 
plates will be fogged immediately. Another cause is prolonged 
development. I do not mean in reference to stard development. 
Every developer is not suitable for everv plate; the best plan is 
to work, at the commencement at least, with the formula recom- 
mended by the maker; vou mav depend on it being suitable. Of 
course, when one gets more experience different developers may be 
tried, but for most purposes pyro-soda, which is invariably recom- 
mended, has still its strong band of supporters. Though the above 
does not exhaust the causes of fogged plates, it will serve as a 
guide. 


By FRED. G. PALMER. 


the jarring is to place on the top of the camera, which is stood 
upon a perfectly rigid support, a white porcelain dish contain- 
ing some water darkened by any means which suggests itself, 
such as ink. Let it be set up in a place free from draughts 
and, when the water is still, note the view reflected on its sur- 
face. Then press the “trigger.” If the water trembles and dis- 
turbs the view, the shutter stands condemned. 

It should be returned to the makers with a polite resumé of 
what has happened, with an account of the number of plates 
spoilt and similar details, and a request that it may be put right 
in a satisfactory way. If that course be impossible, take the 
shutter to pieces and see what is required in the way of a touch 
of watch-maker's oil or a little scraping. These matters can be 
generally set right in a few moments by anvone who is ever so 
slightly dexterous, and the pleasure experienced in doing such a 
job “all by yourself " makes it well worth the trouble. 


a E ~ we = 


Nelson Photographic Society holds its second annual exhibition 
from January 30 to February 1, 1908. There are four open 
classes, also two classes for members of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire affiliated societies. The prizes in each class consist of 
a solid silver vase and a silver goblet. The judges are Messrs. 
C. F. Inston and T. Lee Syms. Entries close January 20, and 
all particulars may be obtained from the hon. sec., Mr. Henry 
H. Beetham, 98, Brunswick Street, Nelson, Lancashire. 

Bolton Amateur Photographic Society.— An exhibition of mem- 
bers’ work will be held in the rooms of the above society at Cor- 
poration Street, from December 4 to 19, and visitors from the dis- 
trict will be heartily welcomed. 
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AAV.—THE FUTURE OF CONTROL. 


HAVE had a long talk with an eminently practical 
man on the future of pictorial photography, and 
his ideas seem sufficiently original to deserve a 
place in my note book. 

'" Have you ever known an amateur writer, or musi- 
cian, or painter to do much for his art? " he began. 
I replied in the negative. 

'* My own experience is,” he continued, ‘‘ that the 
rich man, or the business man, only takes up art for a 
hobby, and becomes a dilettante. It seems that a man 
requires some incentive, such as the need of an income, 
to make him take up art as a serious profession, and 
keep pegging away at his work for all he is worth. In 
fact those that serve art must live by art. 

'" Now if you look at the older forms of picture 
making, you will find that the practical forms fall under 
two headings, painting single pictures, and engraving 
or etching surfaces from which a number of impressions 
may be taken. Either of these methods is sufficiently 
remunerative to justify the hope of a living wage.” 

' Does not this sound a bit commercial and mer- 
cenary ? "' I asked. 

'* Not in the least," he answered. ''It is merely 
logical. Granted that the best artistic work has been 
done by those who follow art as a profession, it ensues 
that they must apply their art in a way that will bring 
in sufficient to keep them free from worry. A few years 
ago an artist made some clever mono-prints by applying 
printer's ink to a sheet of copper, and manipulating the 
ink until it formed a picture; from this a single impres- 
sion was taken on a sheet of paper. But this method 
never caught on. It was too wasteful of time: a man 
could not earn enough to live on. No; the proper way 
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to work with printer's ink is to engrave a plate from 
which many impressions can be struck off.” 

'* Then you condemn oil and gum prints? ” I sug- 
gested. 

'" Wait a moment," he expostulated. *''Are they 
mono-prints, and, if so, could a man produce enough 
to keep the wolf from the door? ” 

'* I should imagine that they were practically mono- 
prints," I answered. ‘‘ After a man had made a suc- 
cessful print in gum or oil, he might make replicas by 
the exercise of great technical skill; but it would be 
dull, mechanical work, and there would always be the 
danger of making the copy either inferior or superior 
to the original. Then, as to the question of income: 
I do not believe a man (except, perhaps, Mr. Arbuthnot 
or M. Demachy) could produce many successful pictures 
in the year, and I am certain that the public would not 
pay high prices for them. ” 

'' Obviously, then, the pictorial future of photo- 
graphy lies in the straight print, which can be pro- 
duced with ease and celerity; and the future of control 
lies in the controlled negative, and not in the controlled 
print. It certainly seems more workmanlike for a man 
to get his negative absolutely right, correcting values, 
simplifying details, adding accents, and concentrating 
interest, than work with a faulty negative and manipu- 
late his print. I do not know exactly how much control 
can be exercised in working up a negative; but I have 
seen a portrait in which a beard had been removed, and 
a faultlessly modelled chin worked in with pencil and 
retouching knife. Surely, if this were possible, any- 
thing would be possible. I believe if a clever artist got 
his negative absolutely right, and the subject were 
attractive, he could sell a great number of prints 
through the printsellers."' 

I confess that this question is too difficult for me, 
and I can see plenty of pros and cons in answer to my 
friend’s contention; but I have seen enough of profes- 
sional photography to know that the control he advo- 
cates is practically unlimited. Then, as a finish, the 
back of the plate may be covered. Moreover, there are 
people who would pay ros. 6d. for a photograph who 
would not give several guineas. 


— op SER 


SOME NOTES ON COPYING. 


VERYONE knows that the word ‘‘ copying,” as 
used by photographers, signifies the reproduction 
by photographic means of some object, such as 
a picture, map, etc., where, instead of perspective, 

or other pictorial quality, it 1s required that the lines of 
the product shall resemble, as near as possible, those 
of the original. 

That it is not exactly an easy operation, many 
amateur photographers can testify from personal ex- 
perience. Like most other things, however, it is not 
particularly difficult ‘‘ when you know how.’’ The fol- 
lowing notes on the subject will, I think, supply the 
novice with practically all the information he wants 
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while at the same time the more expert photographer 
may find some little point made more clear and some in- 
formation which will be of service to him. 

In the first place, almost any camera will copy, so 
long as, so to speak, you let the camera have its own 
way. When, however, it is required to produce a copy 
of some given size—say, the same size as a half-plate 
landscape, or a cabinet portrait—the camera has to 
possess certain features which are not to be found in 
every camera. The ideal copying camera is such as is 
used by process workers, so perhaps a short description 
of such an instrument will give the worker some idea 
as to how near his ordinary camera comes to perfection. 
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PASSING COMMENTS. 


** I have just received Voigtlander's new catalogue, which 
I am sure every photographer will delight in possessing. 
It deals in a most comprehensive way with all matters of 
interest to the photographer, both pictorially and otherwise. 
Particular mention must be made of an article by Dr. H. 
Harting on ‘The Judicious Selection of Photographic 
Lenses and Cameras,’ which offers invaluable advice. In 
addition to many other excellent features the pages through- 
out are profusely illustrated with a number of most interest- 
ing snapshots that must convince the most sceptical as to 
the value of this firm’s well-known lenses. The catalogue 
will be forwarded free on application to Mr. F. G. Phillips, 
12, Charterhouse Street, Holborn Circus, E.C.’’—Tatler. 


“ Voigtlander and Sohn, of 12, Charterhouse Street, E.C., 
have sent us a copy of their latest price-list, a beautifully 
printed and illustrated work of 130 pages. The first half is 
confined to ‘ Hints on Lenses,’ by Dr. Hans Harting, 
F.R.P.S. Here will be found some useful hints not only as 
to the particular lenses, but also for general work, the sub- 
jects dealt with being depth of focus, aperture, colour filters, 
telephotography, etc. '"— British Journal of Photography. 


‘“ The illustrated booklet issued by Messrs. Voigtlander, 
the old-established opticians, of Holborn Circus, is of par- 
ticular interest to photographers, whether amateur or pro- 
fessional. It deals with all classes of work, either within 
doors or without, and in both branches is quite up to date. 
Our own experience of the Voigtlander productions, not 
alwavs without difficulties of light and weather, has always 
been highly satisfactory."—Sporting and Dramatic News. 


‘ The production of catalogues has become quite a fine 
art; in binding, in illustration, in letterpress, many of them 
surpass the selling book for which the public pays its price. 
Amongst the best of such productions Messrs. Voigtlander, 
of 12, Charterhouse Street, Holborn Circus, London, E.C., 
must claim a premier place. Here is a full catalogue of 
photographic cameras and lenses running to sixty pages, 
printed on fine paper, and bound in attractive brown boards, 
with green lettering in most excellent taste. Each page of 
letterpress is surrounded by a pictorial border printed in pink 
ink, while the illustrations are not confined to the ordinary 
blocks of cameras and lenses, but first-rate pictures, taken 
with Voigtlander goods, are given, some of which are of a 
high order of merit. Dr. Hans Harting, F.R.P.S., con- 
tributes an excellent article, entitled ‘ Hints on Lenses,’ 
which should prove useful and illuminating to those who 
have the difficult task of selecting a lens to suit the par- 
ticular class of work which they wish to do. This catalogue 
is distinguished from its predecessors by a large number of 
innovations. The Heliar, Dynar, and Oxyn series of lenses 
have attained a wide popularity since the previous issue, and 
light-filters of approved design are fully described. Much 
attention is given to the New Metal and Reflex cameras, 
and to the description of the complete outfits which the firm 
are now prepared to supply. It should be noted that the sole 
agent in Great Britain and the Colonies is F. G. Phillips, 
to whom, as above, application should be made for this 
catalogue, which we strongly advise our readers to apply for, 
as it is unique of ite kind, and not only a guide to lens and 
camera purchasers, but well worth possessing for its excellent 
illustrations and its article on the use of the lens.  — Amateur 
Photographer 
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In the first place, the camera is square, and is usually 
made of good mahogany which has been well seasoned 
and redried, and as shellac is a good preservative of 
wood, the whole of the wood-work is treated to a 
copious application of varnish. The bellows are made 
of leather, specially strengthened with cardboard and 
lined with cloth. In the best cameras the bellows are 
invariably truncated, so as to avoid wearing out of the 
angular corners. 

The camera is so constructed that movements are all 
controlled from the rear, so that the operator need not 
move from his position when focussing. The camera is 
fitted with a rising and cross front and swing back, 
while particular attention is given to ensure that the 
front and back are absolutely parallel. Needless to say, 
all the metal fittings are made to fit to the one-hundredth 
part of an inch, and the whole apparatus is as rigid 
when racked out to its full length as when closed right 
up. The focussing screen is usually made of very 
finely ground glass, with a disc of clear glass in the 
centre for fine focussing with a magnifier. 

Such, then, is the perfect camera for copying, and 
so far as the ordinary camera answers to this descrip- 
tion, just so far is it particularly adapted for the process. 

The ordinary field camera has necessarily to be made 
much lighter than an instrument made as described 
above, but providing rigidity is not sacrificed to light- 
ness, this is no disadvantage. 

The next matter for consideration is the lens, and 
this is of equal importance with the camera 
body itself. The extension of the camera re- 
quired really depends on the focal length of the lens, 
Inasmuch as it is necessary, in order to copy full size, 
that the camera should rack out to twice the focal 
length of the lens. The lens most suitable for copying 
is one of long focal length, as this enables the camera to 
be placed further away from the original, thus prevent- 
ing any shadows from the apparatus being thrown on to 
the easel, and also giving a softer image. 

It is a rule in the process workshop, that the longer 
focus the lens the better the negative, and generally a 
process-worker will not use a lens of less than sixteen- 
inch focus. Besides possessing long focus, the copying 
lens. must give the most critical definition, should be 
absolutely free from distortion, and must give an equally 
illuminated image. The working aperture is not of 
such vast importance as it would be for general work, 
but it is not advisable to stop down too much, or the 
negative will possibly be harsh. The ideal lens for the 
work is the Cooke process lens, next to which comes 
the anastigmats; but the usual R.R. will be found to 
give very satisfactory results, providing it possesses a 
sufficiently long focus. A good arrangement is to fit a 
whole-plate lens to a half-plate camera, the only draw- 
back being that a greater extension would be required 
than is possessed by most half-plate cameras. 

The next consideration is the support for holding the 
original. This must first of all possess great rigidity, 
and must be made so that the original, when pinned up 
for copying, is at right angles to the focussing screen. 
A very convenient copy-board may be made quite easily 
by anyone with some knowledge of carpentering. A 
piece of planed wood—preferably yellow deal—about 
eight fect long by one foot wide, is obtained. Mark off 
with a try-square about eighteen inches from one end, 
and cut this off. Take the longer piece and cut a slot, 
about a quarter of an inch wide, down the middle, with 
a key-hole saw, leaving about nine inches at one end 
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and about three inches at the other. At the nine-inch 
end erect the smaller piece, fixing it square by means 
of right-angle brackets behind. We thus have a stand 
something like that shown in the accompanying figure. 


SLOT FOR CAMERA SCREW. 


The sketch will show pretty well what is wanted. The 
camera is fixed by inserting the tripod screw through 
the slot, and the original is attached to the easel with 
drawing pins. Now, like everything else, there is a 
right and a wrong way to stick in a drawing pin. The 
wrong way is to stick it through the paper; the right 
way is to stick it into the board so that the paper is 
held up close by the head of the pin. It is just as well 
to fasten the original upside down, which naturally 
causes the image to be presented on the screen the right 
way up, and makes the operation of squaring up and 
focussing much easier. 

Having now discussed the camera, lens, and easel, we 
will turn our attention to the subject of plates and de- 
velopers. The best plate for general work is one having 
a speed number of about 9o or 100 H. and D.; such a 
plate as, say, the Imperial Ordinary. This is a good 
speed for copying photographs on untoned bromide 
paper, black and white half-tone reproductions, etc. 
The Wellington Ortho. Process plate (speed No. 40 
H. and D.) is also an excellent plate for this class of 
work, as likewise is the Ilford Half-tone. 

For ‘‘ line’’ reproductions (i.e., where the image is 
made up of lines and not dots, as in the half-tone pro- 
cess), such as diagrams, or originals, containing written 
or printed matter, a very slow plate is required, capable 
of giving great contrast and free from any tendency to 
fog. Such a plate is found in the Ilford or Wellington 
* process" plate, the latter, possessing as it does 
orthochromatic properties, is most useful when the line 
drawings are in more than one colour, as in the case of 
maps, etc. For copying paintings, etc., an orthochro- 
matic plate is essential, and should be used with a 
colour screen, while for brown or sepia monochromes, 
toned bromides, and the like, a moderately fast plate of 
about 200 H. and D., such as Imperial Special Rapid 
or Wellington Speedy, will be found most serviceable. 

In all cases, it is advisable to use backed plates. The 
developer should be capable of giving plenty of contrast 
without fogging, and for this reason glycin, albeit some- 
what slow, is perhaps the best. A good formula is as 


tollows :— 

NO« == GIN GIN uses ae So octus ones 80 gr 
Sodium sulphite .................... 240 ,, 
A ater TO. cede neces eoe erties 10 fl. oz 

No. 2.—Potassium carbonate ................ 400 gr 
WATER TO: mer 10 fl. oz 


For use take equal parts of 1 and 2. 
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This developer gives a good clean negative and de- 
velops fairly rapidly—with a correct exposure, giving 
full density, in about ten minutes. 

Hydroquinone is also a very excellent developer, but 
owing to its tendency to clog up fine detail, it should 
be used with a good allowance of bromide. The follow- 
ing formula gives an ideal developer tor ''line " sub- 
jects, but as it tends to produce harsh negatives, it is 
not so good for ‘‘ half-tones '' :— 


No. 1.—Hydroquinone ................sss So gr 
Sodium sulphite ...................... I OZ. 
Citric acid oso tete Sects aunts 30 gr. 
Potassium bromide .................. 20 ,, 
Water en RT IO fl. oz 

No. 2.—Caustic soda (sticks) ................ 80 gr 
Water [0e nerse isorine INS IO fl. oz 


For use, take one part No. 1, one part No. 2, and two 
parts water. Metol-quinol is also a good developer, 
although, personally, I prefer either glycin or hydro- 
quinone. One point about metol-quinol, however, isthat 
it will usually produce a soft negative, and this charac- 
teristic is sometimes an advantage if the original 
possesses harshness which it is desired to tone down. 

While dealing with plates and developers, it would 
perhaps be just as well to consider the matter of ex- 
posure, but inasmuch as it is necessary to correctly 
focus the image before exposing, we will take the ques- 
tion of focussing first. 

As stated before, the ground-glass focussing screen 
of the process camera is usually made with a disc of 
clear glass in the centre. This clear-glass spot is used 
for fine focussing by means of a magnifying glass. 
Showing no grain, the spot does not break up the image 
as the ground-glass does, so that much finer focussing 
is practicable. These screens can be obtained from 
Messrs. Penrose, Farringdon Road, E.C., and are called 
the Turati Image Plane, after the inventor, Mons. V. 
Turati. Itis quite easy, however, to adapt the ordinary 
screen for the purpose, by cementing with Canada bal- 
sam, a microscopic cover glass to the ground side. 
Before doing so, however, it is best to make a fine 
pencil line across the screen, traversing the spot where 
the cover glass is to go. In focussing up the image, 
first get it true and square on the screen, and rack out 
until it is as sharp as possible. Then, taking the mag- 
nifier (which should be adjustable and admit of being 
fixed at any extension), adjust it so as to get the pencil 
line in absolute dead focus. Then apply it to the clear- 
glass spot, when an enlarged image of that portion of 
the subject will be seen, and it will be easy to get it in 
exact focus. It is always as well to focus up on a 
piece of paper bearing some printed characters when 
copying any subject but ‘‘line’’ reproductions, clean 
black and white being much easier to focus than half- 
tones and shadows. 

It is very necessary when copying, that the exposure 
shall be as near correct as possible. At the same time, 
so many factors affect the exposure, that it is impossible 
to arrange any table such as may be done when dealing 
with landscape or portrait work. In the first place, of 
course, the colour of the original will influence the ex- 
posure. The size of the copy is also an important con- 
sideration. If the copy is to be the same size as the 
original, the camera extension will be just double the 
focal length of the lens; this will necessitate a longer 
exposure than would be given if the extension was near 
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about equal to the focal length, asit is when photograph- 
ing landscapes, etc. The lens being used at such a 
great distance from the screen, the F value of the stop 
is altered, and this must be borne in mind when calculat- 
ing exposures. The rule for calculating the true F 
value of the lens when copying is as follows : —Add to- 
gether the numerator and denominator of the fraction 
representing the relative size of the copy to the original. 
The result forms the numerator of another fraction 
having the same denominator as the first. To obtain 
the true F value, the indicated F number is multiplied 
by this fraction. This may appear rather complicated, 
but an illustration should make it clear. 

We will suppose that we are copying one-fourth the 
size of the original, and that we want to find the true F 
value of the stop marked F/11. First we add the de- 
nominator of the fraction representing the relative size 
of the copy to the original to its numerator; in the case 
under consideration the fraction is 1, therefore 1+4=5. 
Now this figure (5) forms the numerator of another frac- 
tion having the same denominator as the first, thus— 
original fraction, 1; new numerator, 5; original denomi- 
nator, 474. Now to find the true F value of the stop 
marked F/11, we multiply the figure r1 by $, thus: 


y xí-55 — 13°75, OF nearly F/14. 


Presume we are copying same size, and want the true F 
value of F/8, then. 2=1+1=2; 8X2=16; F/8 becomes 
F/16. 

The actinic value of the light will also, of course, 
greatly affect the exposure. The best way to arrive at 
the correct exposure is to make an experiment on the 
following lines:—Having the original fixed, and 
focussed up satisfactorily, cap the lens and open the 
shutter of the dark slide about one inch. Make an ex- 
posure of, say, one second, and by removing and re- 
placing the cap; then very carefully draw the slide 
another inch, and give another second. Repeat this 
process, giving each fresh part of the plate one second 
exposure, until the whole of the plate has been exposed. 
We shall then have, on development, a graduated nega- 
tive, showing the result of, say, in a half-plate, half a 
dozen different exposures, varying from one to, six 
seconds. Of course, both camera and original must be 
very firmly fixed, or in drawing the slide we shall lose 
the correct register and spoil the experiment. I have 
suggested starting with one second. This would be 
somewhere near the correct exposure for a black and 
white subject, being copied at about one-fourth its size, 
near the window of an ordinary room, on a bright day in 
June, and using such a plate as recommended in this 
article. With a water-colour sketch, the exposure 
should commence with about fifteen seconds, and in- 
crease by the same length instalments; while for a dark 
oil painting it would be necessary to start at about five 
minutes, with increases of two minutes each. If the 
copying is being done in a studio with a good north 
light, the exposure required will be about one-tenth the 
times given above. The calculation of the exposure 
from the trial negative is simple. Suppose we have 
started with five minutes and given five subsequent ex- 
posures of two minutes each: then the densest portion 
of our negative will have received 5 (5X2) expressed in 
minutes, or fifteen minutes; while the thinnest part will 
have received two minutes. It will then be fairly easy 
to arrive at the exposure necessary for copying to any 
different size at a different aperture by applying the rule 
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ICELAND POPPIES. BY A. J. LINFORD. 


The above striking example of the advantage of using a colour screen with isochromatic plates was awarded First 
Prize (Z5 ss.) in the Special Class of Messrs. B. J. Edwards and Co.'s competition. The following are the par- 
ticulars Mr. Linford furnishes:—(1) Special rapid, F/22, 14 mins. (no screen); developed with pyro-soda; printed on 


P.O.P. (2) Edwards’ Snapshot Iso., F/22, 34 mins., four-times screen. 


yellow, bottom white, with light yellow stamens. 


governing the alteration of F values, and bearing in 
mind that the exposure varies directly with the square 
of the true F number. 

For instance, the correct exposure at F/8 is, say, two 
seconds; then the correct exposure at F/16 will be 


16x16 EC NS NN 
8x8 64 = i 


This rule is also sometimes expressed in a rather simpler 
way, by saying that if you double the F number you 
quadruple the exposure. 

The light best suited for copying is daylight, but 
almost any light will do, so long as it is evenly dis- 
tributed over the original. If artificial light is used, it 
is better to place it on each side of the easel, with re- 
flectors on the camera side, arranged so as to prevent 
light entering the lens, and at the same time get as 
much as possible on the picture. When using day- 
light indoors (except it is on the south wall of a studio), 
it will be necessarv to work as near the window as 
possible, and to hold a reflector, which may be either a 


Right-hand flower red, top and left-hand 


sheet of white cardboard or a mirror, on the side of the 
original further from the light. If a mirror is used, it 
is better to keep it moving, as the reflections from a 
polished surface are rather pronounced and might 
possibly cause uneven density in the negative. 

Care will have to be taken when copying pictures 
with a highly glazed surface or covered with glass. In 
order to avoid reflections, it will perhaps be necessarv to 
shift the camera somewhat from the usual place, so that 
the reflections are not shown on the screen. To explain 
the laws governing the reflection of light from flat sur- 
faces would take some little time, besides which, I think 
we shall have had enough rules for one short article; 
but the photographer will have little difficulty in finding 
a position where the light ravs are not reflected into the 
lens. Take care also that such objects as the window 
bars and sashes are not reflected in the glass. 

When photographing pictures hanging in a gallerv, 
it will frequently be found that the reflections are caused 
by the light coming in at a window on one side of the 
camera. It will be necessary in such instances to block 
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BY THOS, SUMMERSON. 


Awarded Seventh Prize (10s. 6d.) in Class A of Messrs. B. J. Edwards and Co.'s Summer Competition. 


out the light by interposing an opaque screen, such as 
a focussing cloth. Except when alteration of position 
is necessary for such reasons as are given above, the 
camera should be so adjusted that the lens is in a posi- 
tion exactly opposite the centre of the picture. Copy- 
ing to scale frequently offers difficulties, which, however, 
are easily overcome. The focussing screen ‘should be 
marked on the top in inches, or a transparent rule, such 
as is used by process workers, may be used. If we 
want to copy a picture one-fourth size, we must arrange 
the distance of the camera so that twelve inches of the 
top of the original takes up three inches of the top of 
the focussing screen. The whole thing may be 
arranged by calculation. The rule is as follows :—Add 
one (1) to the ratio of the original to the copy, multiply 
bv the focal length of the lens. This gives the distance 
between the lens and original, or what is termed the 

‘ major conjugate." Now divide the product by the 
ratio of original to copy; this gives the distance between 
lens and screen (the ‘‘ minor conjugate °’). This rule 
is sometimes expressed thus: Major conjugate equals 
** Multiply focal length by number of times of reduc- 


tion and add one focal length thereto." Minor con- 
jugate equals '' Divide focal length by number of 
times of reduction and add one focal length thereto. '' 

Suppose we are, for instance, copying a picture one- 
fourth size, as mentioned before, and that the focal 
length of our lens is sixteen inches. Now the ratio of 
original to copy is as 4 to 1. Therefore to 4 we add 1, 
which gives us 5. Next we multiply 5 by 16 (the focal 
length), and get 8o. Therefore 8o inches=major con- 
jugate. Now divide 80 by the ratio (4), and we get 
20, which ts the minor conjugate in inches. 

As will be observed, copving is as distinct a branch of 
photography as landscape w ork or portraiture, and 
although the impression created bv these notes may be 
that it is a very difficult matter, a little patience and the 
application of the photographer's brains will soon prove 
to him that although he might occasionally have a sub- 
ject of which it is difficult to get a good copy, the 
general run of this work will present very few real diffi- 
culties, and that while some obstacles will require a 
good dealing of negotiating, none will be found that are 
altogether insurmountable. 
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MANDIBLES OF SPIDER. Exposure s minutes. 

ANY amateurs are deterred from this most 
fascinating branch of photography because 
of the supposed great initial expense con- 
nected with it, and its insurmountable diff- 

culties. But the fact is that any amateur photo- 
grapher possessing a microscope, and having a know- 
ledge of the elements of photography, can do good 
work without incurring much, if any, expense. In the 
first place, don’t be discouraged by those candid friends 
who prophesy all kinds of disasters and failures. Dif- 
ficulties will, of course, be encountered, but I venture 
to think that the proportion of failures in this, will be 
far less than in out-door photography. Rigidity of 
camera and microscope is essential. I secure it by 
placing my half-plate camera upon a pile of magazines, 
and upon a thin board passing beneath the bellows I 
place two weights, one on each 
side, which hold the camera per- 
fectly rigid. Unscrew the camera 
lens, and through the opening 
pass the draw-tube of microscope 
(without eyepiece), so that 
camera and microscope are in a 
straight line, with the draw-tube 
pointing to the centre of the 
focussing screen. Use the 
focussing cloth to shut out ex- 
traneous light at the point where | 
the draw-tube enters the camera. Q 
The photo-micrographic camera 
is now complete. Discover, next, 
whether the objective is cor- 
rected for photography. If the EY 
chemical and visual foci do not 
coincide, a few attempts will 
soon show how much adjust- 
ment must be done, after the object has been focussed 
on the screen. As an illuminant nothing ts better than 
a small paraffin lamp with a circular wick. Place the 
lamp on the opposite side of the microscope, so that 
the light, the objective, the draw-tube, and the centre 
of the focussing screen are in the same straight line. 
If the microscope is fitted with a sub-stage condenser, 
so much the better—but this 1s not absolutely neces- 
sary. It is only useful in shortening the exposure. A 
bull's eye condenser (with the flat side nearest the light) 
may be used instead. After adjusting the light, so that 
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Proposcis OF Brow FLY. Exposure 15 minutes. 
an evenly lighted circle is obtained on the focussing 
screen, place the slide of the object to be photographed 
on the stage of the microscope. | With the coarse 
adjustment of microscope, focus this, as sharply as pos- 
sible, on the screen, and then with a hand lens and the 
fine adjustment get it microscopically sharp. Now 
place the dark slide in camera carefully, and cover up 
the light by interposing a piece of thick cardboard 
between it and the objective, before drawing out the 
shutter. This operation must be very carefully per- 
formed, for the least movement of camera will throw 
the whole lot out of focus. Wait a few moments before 
exposing, to allow for any vibration of camera, and 
then, very carefully, take away the card. The time of 


exposure will be approximately found after two or threc 
trials. 


Having found the correct exposure, by keep- 
ing the same light, using the 
same objective (the 2 in., 1 in., 
2-3rds in. are the most suitable), 
the same plates and developer, 
and alwavs having the camera 
at the same extension, great 
uniformity of results may be 
obtained. The loss of light is 
very considerable, so that should 
a plate be under-exposed, try the 
next plate with double the ex- 


CER A - posure, rather than increasing it 
The VN by seconds. I find that far better 
SW results can be obtained with 
DN EN orthochromatic plates than with 
RAN N ordinarv ones. The ideal nega- 

19 


tive is ‘“‘ plucky ’’ and sharp to 

the very edges, with an almost 
opaque background, out of 

which the  objects—foramini- 
fera, parts of insects, or whatever has been photo- 
graphed—-stand boldly and clearly. For this end the 
pyro-soda or hydroquinone developers are the most 
suitable. Photo-micrography has a charm all its own. 
It opens up a world of exquisite beauty in Nature, and 
enables us to show to our friends, by means of lantern 
slides, etc., some of the marvellous things in the world 
of the infinitely small. 

The illustrations accompanying this article are all taken with 


the 2-3rds inch objective on Barnet ortho. plates developed with 
pyro-soda, in the manner aad by the apparatus described. 
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PICTURES. BY REV. T. A. COOPER. 


Awarded First Prize (Z5 5s.) in Class B of Messrs. B. J. Edwards and Co.’s Summer Competition. 
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BRAMBLE BLOSSOMS. BY E. T. ROBSON. 
Awarded Second Prize (£3 5s.) in Class D of Messrs. B. J. Edwards and Co.'s Summer Competition. 
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BY S. G. KIMBER. 


Awarded a prize of Z1 in Section B, Class L, of the Thornton-Pickard Competition. 


Last week we had the pleasure of reproducing a first prize winner in the Thornton-Pickard Competition, and the 
above, as well as that on the opposite page, are further examples of the beautiful work this competition brought 


together. 


SCAMPED CAMERA CONSTRUCTION. 


N the old days, when cameras were made entirely by hand, 

and by workmen who took a personal and craftsmanlike 
interest in their productions, faulty details were rare, for they 
were generally detected and remedied before they left the shop. 
The writer knew of one camera builder who never sold an instru- 
ment until he had used it several times himself, both in field 
and in studio, and there is little doubt that the 
cedure was customary in many other quarters. These work- 
men charged for their painstaking care, though! And because 
the modern purchaser demands a cheap camera, swifter methods 
of manufacture have had to be introduced by many of the lesser 
firms, and machine-made parts take the place of hand-made 
ones, and even then are not fitted together by one hand, but 
by many. The interest is thus scattered, 
body's business is nobody's business. 


same pro- 


and what is every- 
Though many firms 
genuinely test each camera before sale, the said test is neces- 
sarily a perfunctory one, and in but a small degree resembles 
the truer test which the enthusiastic purchaser applies to the 
camera when he uses it for months on end, photographing every 
conceivable variety of subject from an indoor flower study to a 
range of Alps, and in every possible variety of lighting. 

I purchased a field camera recently, of a cheap make, one of 
whose main features, according to the shopman, was an extra- 
ordinarily high rise of front. Sure enough, he showed me the 
immense rise in action. But when I took the camera into the 
field, and tried to use the rise to the fullest, I found it wouldn't 


work. The bellows jammed when the front was by no means at 
its highest. Then I saw—what I should have seen before—that 
the bellows were jammed because they were racked inwards an 
inch or two (the lens was focussed at about its infinity 
point); whereas the shopman had opened the camera in the 
usual way and showed me the rise of front without racking in 
the bellows at all. When the bellows were extended to their 
fullest, they didn't jam with the rising front; but then only an 
unusually long focus lens would be usable. Using the lens sold 
with the camera, the rising front was very nearly useless—the 
rising front which was the camera's main claim to attention! 
A slightly different type of bellows had to be fitted, that was 
all—but the workman who was turning out dozens of these 
cameras had never noticed that he was fitting the wrong shaped 
bellows, simply because he was a camera-maker, but not a 
photographer! And it hadn't occurred to the man whose duty 
it was to test the camera to try its rising front. That wasn’t 
his business. His business, it transpired, was merely to put 
an electric light inside each camera which passed through his 
hands, and thus * test " it for light-leakage! 

This alleged “test” for light-leakage, by the way, is, I be- 
lieve, very common—and is of very little practical use. The 
leak must be enormous to reveal itself to the human eye, except 
after a long wait, and with the most careful and detailed 
scrutiny. | knew one camera, for example, which leaked light 
when the shutter was set, and didn't leak when it wasn't set. 
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BY A. TAYLOR. 


Awarded Second Prize (£3) in Class II. of the Thornton-Pickard Competition. 


Would the cursory “electric lamp test” have shown this? It 
would, if the test-man had thought of setting the shutter. But 
would he have thought of that? I doubt it. With fifty cameras 
waiting at his elbow to be tested, I warrant he wastes no time 
cn experiments. Another camera of my acquaintance leaked 
between the dark slide and the back—a common place. Along 
most of the length of the back it didn't leak, because of the 
overlapping of the groove: but at one point the groove was 
cut away, to allow of the slide being inserted straight, without 
sliding along more than half an inch or so. Would the test-man 
have discovered this one point of leakage? 

One thing the test-man never discovers—and that is, leakage 
in the dark slides themselves. I mean, he doesn't discover 
this till the customer brings them back and complains. Now 
leakage which reveals itself in streaks of fog from one corner 
of the plate, is understandable enough. This indicates a slide 
which doesn't shut properly. But I have seen fog in great 
Square patches on the plate—and Mr. Maker has solemnly 
looked at my negatives and told me that they were examples of 
fogging in the plate-box, and the fog was the outline of the folds 
of the wrapping paper. Then another authority has told me 
that the fog marks were signs of reflection from the inside of 
the bellows, and I must use a lens-hood. (Good advice. But 
unfortunately I have used a lens-hood for years, and know all 
about reflection from inside the bellows.) Then another wise- 
acre suspects me of using a mechanical rocker for develop- 
ment, and says that this is why my plates are denser in the 
middle than at the edges. He does not explain why it is that 
the dense patch has sharp margins; nor can he answer the 
objection that I have never owned a rocker, and get these 
markings even when I develop the plate standing upright in 
a tank. Finally, I go back to Mr. Maker with some more 
examples of this patch of fog, and he solemnly "tests" my 
camera and my slides, and assures me that he can't get a nega- 


tive showing the patch of fog to save his 
insinuating that the fog is my fault, not his. , 

But the fog is his fault all the same—as I find out after endless 
experiments and the wasting of endless test plates. 

He has used cheap and nasty wood to make his dark slide, 
and the wood is forous. You will note that the pull-out panel 
of a large dark slide (these were whole-plate ones) is made in 
separate panels. It isn't only one piece. Well, in every one 
of the three slides I bought from Mr. Maker (that is, in the 
whole six pull-out panels) there was at least one patch of porous 
wood, so thin and poor that light, so to speak, soaked through 
it, and fogged my plate all over opposite where the porous 
patch was. At the joints, where there was a thickness of black 
cloth to make the hinge, there was never any fog. If Mr. Maker 
had gone out for a Saturday afternoon's photographing with 
my bad slides, he would have found out the fault ; for a minute 
or two's exposure of the closed slide to daylight caused the fog 
to occur. But instead of that he put a plate into the slide 
in his dark-room, carried it straight to the camera fixed up in 
his "testing" studio, expos- ? the plate, and hurried straight 
back to his dark-room to develop it. Naturally, the plate had 
no opportunity to fog. But this was what he called “ a thorough 
test." 

A thick black ungueat, rubbed very thoroughly into the porous 
wood, will sometimes close up the pores sufficiently, and make 
the slide light-tight enough for careful use. But better still is 
to invite Mr. Maker to fit new pull-out panels, of decent wood. 

Patches of mysterious fog are often ascribed to some chemical 
gas given off either from varnish or the dead-black or the glue 
of a dark slide. It is because I believe these troubles are quite 
frequently due to simple light-porosity in the wcod that I pen 
this note, which may throw light of another sort on the troubles 
of some fellow amateur, a victim to the price-cutting of Mr. 
Maker and his customers. Z. 
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WATER-RAIL. 


HILE stand- 

ing in a wood, 
one' warm day late in 
the year, there was a 
curious noise amongst the 
branches of an oak. On 
turning round I saw two in- 
quisitive-looking little black 
eyes peering through the dead 
leaves. There is a flash of brown, 
the squirrel jumps on to a thicker 
branch near and “whisks” his tail 
violently from side to side. Very 
angrily he “barks” at me, and jumps 
up about two feet, and alights back in 
the same place, twists his little head, and 
jumps once more in playful ardour, and 
approaches stil nearer. He evidently 
cannot quite make out what the strange, 
big creature in the tall, dead bracken is, 
for I keep perfectly motionless. Now he looks at me, runs 
back a few paces and returns, still calling and moving his 
tail. But he has no more time to waste in looking at an 
intruder, for he has found an acorn, and sitting up, he 
arranges it in his mouth with his front feet, and then runs 
along and jumps like a puff of air from branch to tree: 
and then, taking an extra long jump, he lands with a crash 
into a holly bush below, but emerges safely on the other side 
and runs off. | i 

Before the mists of late autumn are dried from the grasses, 

evening mists float slowly down and begin to condense on 
them. During these silent days the grass is never dry, and 
mist follows mist in quick succession, floatiug away with the 
sun, and falling again before evening comes on. And so 
the pageant of autumn passes. Only a few weeks ago I was 
on a small hill looking down upon a tract of woodland 
growing on a gently sloping ridge. From the lowest bush 
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and 
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near the brook to the highest tree on the hill, where the 
branches seem to touch the dome of blue, there was a soft 
blending of colours, which in their autumn charm outrivalled 
all other scenes in the pageant, It seemed to be too fascinat- 
ing to look away from, yet it was almost impossible to single 
out any one tree, If we gazed at one only, another near 
clothed in a paler tint of falling foliage attracted the eye. 
and looking at that, another rival colour attracted our 
attention, There were not two trees alike in that whole 
tract of woodland, and all was so calm and still that it was 
easy to become lost in admiration. Small flocks of rooks 
and pigeons flew over the wood. Rabbits in the bracken 
near me bolted and made a loud noise as they dashed through 
the dying ferns, for their beauty was fading. These clear, 
still days leave nights of frost, and this does most to destroy 
the glory of autumn. The leaves drop before their fullest 
beauty is reached, and the weight of the condensed mists 
may strip trees in one night. Then from the north comes a 
cutting, cold wind, and in a few days autumn, as far as its 
beauty is concerned, is gone and the months of winter are 
here. 

The pageant has gone ; it has passed as * a tale that is told." 
In the beauty of the chesnut foliage we saw the seasons 
reflected. Their tints seemed to include all the colours of 
the year ; but they, too, have faded away and now are dead. 
We watched them as they fell—when the leaves parted from 
the branches, weighted down with the cold, heavy dew of 
evening, they floated a moment, as if reluctantly leaving 


their hold, 
then fell in 
a tumbling to 
the ground, 
and added to 
the decaying 
slush be- 
neath. There 
iS sadness 
in dying 
autumn such 
as we all 


SNIPE SQUATTING IN SNOW,  . 


must The seasons 


happy 
mouldering to decay ; the hours we spent with Nature are 
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now but sunny memories, which are not to be forgotten 
because their glories are waning. 

I look upon the empty wood from underneath an old 
beech ; there is shelter here from the wild north wind, and 
the heavy clouds above look threatening. Here and there a 
dead leaf, which has clung to the branches, falls swiftly ; and 
one or two snow-flakes, driven by the wind on to the tree 
trunks, show spots of white. There is now hardly a sound of 
bird-life. But hark! a loud, clear song is uttered, repeated 
once again, and then only the moaning of the winter wind 
is heard. The wren’s notes send my thoughts back like a 
flash to that old ivy-covered post near the pathway in the 
wood. Once more, like a panoramic scene, the pageant 
seems again to pass. I seem to see snowdrops nodding on 
the ground, and the celandine and primroses blooming 
among their spring-tide surroundings. Violets bloom and 
fade, and the cry of the cuckoo and songs of warblers are 
heard. Doves are cooing to their mates, and swallows are 
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twittering over blossom-covered trees. Children in the 
meadows are making ringlets of daisies, and sky-larks sing 
overhead. I look upon the wild roses of summer, and then 
upon fields of standing corn ripening in the August sun; 
the woods again have a touch of autumn painting, and I 
seem again to be walking through the avenues of bracken. 
But alas! a robin near suddenly breaks this reverie with a 
plaintive little song, and I see that the seasons I love so 
much have gone. The open space in front is now becoming 
whiter every minute, and the broken-down stalks of bracken 
will soon be hidden by snow. Then right onward, with 
resistless power, the forces of old winter seem to hold the 
land, enclosing it in icy fetters, which means death to so 
much in the animal and vegetable world. At length the 
time will come when once again the “ wind-flower" and the 
primrose will bloom, and all living creatures will once more 
hail the beginning again of the Pageant of the Seasons with 
delight and song. 


—————— $4 4———— 
FLOWERS AND THE CAMERA. Useful Hints by a Well-Known Exhibitor. 


HE art and to some extent the methods of Mr. E. Seymour are 

well known to frequenters of photographic exhibitions, but 
there was something delightfully fresh about his lecture on flower 
photography at the first lantern evening of the Royal Photographic 
Society during the present season. ‘Ihe habit of photographing 
flowers has taught Mr. Seymour to love them, not only or chiefly 
the hothouse blooms, but the humble flowers of the railway em- 
bankment or the hedgerow. The beauty of the camera is that it 
does not recognise social distinctions among flowers, and it gives 
to a sprav of horse chestnut bloom all the grace of a bunch of 
orchids, and makes the flower of a potato plant fit for a queen's 
boudoir. Mr Seymour will not apply the term weed to any plant 
under the sun. There are no weeds, he says. Nettles, for instance, 
are wonderfully beautiful when seen through the camera, having 
a leaf structure which is unrivalled. The scarlet pimpernel, the 
hawk-weed, the dandelion, the sand thistle are all things of beauty, 
on the photographic plate at all events, and the bloom of common 
vegetables 1s also well worth studving. 

Mr. Seymour disclosed some of the secrets of his art—secrets 
which account for his success in the exhibitions. He frankly 
admitted that the negative of one of his fruit studies had brought 
him in the sum of £40. Yet, strange to say, this was originally a 
waste plate. He was displeased with a certain fruit arrangement, 
but decided to waste a plate upon it, with the above result. 

Mr. Sevmour softens the light in his little studio by means of art 
muslin placed over the windows. He uses picture-framers’ cards, 
variously tinted, as backgrounds for his studies. Upon these the 
flowers are pinned. He is quite ruthless in his use of pins, and 
does not mind whether they are seen in the photograph or not. If 
they should be seen, he savs, thev will be taken for dewdrops, while 
à three-inch nail in a chrysanthemum study will simulate the appear- 
ance of a bit of rugged bark. Pansies he wires instead of using 
pins; and with harebells, which do not lend themselves to either 
pins or wires, he even goes so far as to use seccotine. He does not 
favour vases, which, he savs, give a top-heavy appearance to the 
studv. He picks his flowers overnight, keeps them in a cool place, 
and photographs them the next morning, when they show up quite 


fresh and in better condition than immediately after being picked. 
Dandelions, however, are an exception, and Mr. Seymour is very 
partial to dandelions, as to all vellow flowers. Dandelions will not 
keep, and must be photographed at once. In many cases he allows 
the light only to catch the tips of the flowers, turning them 45 degrees 
away from the source of light. It is the absence of side lighting 
which accounts for lack of texture in many flower photographs. In 
photographing leaves, he finds it useful, just before exposing, to 
wet them with a sponge of cotton wool, the greens appearing much 
lighter when wet. The arrangement, he says, must always be 
judged through the camera. Many compositions appear beautiful 
to the eye, but when seen through the camera they are too crowded. 

It is, however, in matters of exposure and development that Mr. 
Seymour's dexterity is seen at its best. The secret of success in 
flower photography is to give very full exposure and very careful 
development. He exposes for the shadows, and in the case of 
vellow flowers he consistently over-exposes. In a case in which ten 
seconds would be sufficient for white, he gives twenty or forty 
seconds for yellow of various depths to orange. He uses the 
‘Imperial pvro-soda "' formula for development, minus the bromide, 
which he finds clogs the shadows. He is careful never to over- 
develop, and he does not mind at all if he under-develops. Directly 
the highest light in the picture becomes fairly dense, he exchanges 
the developing bath for the hypo. It is always possible, he says, to 
build up the under-developed image with mercuric iodide; but pro- 
longed development, while it gives contrast, masses together the 
high lights and destroys texture where it is, above all things, needed 
in a flower photograph. He does not mind how flat a negative is ; 
he can alwavs build it up as much as he pleases by intensification. 

Mr. Seymour showed one hundred and eighty slides, the weeds 
and grasses and common wild flowers ranking among the best. The 
hardest flower to photograph, he says, is the dahlia, on account of 
the heavy shadows which it casts. By his irresistible humour and 
his enthusiasm for his flowers, Mr. Seymour moved his audience 
alternately to laughter and admiration, and not a few—so open was 
he in telling the secrets of his art, and so simple it appeared—to 
emulation. 


—— H 
CROYDON CAMERA CLUB EXHIBITION. 


LL concerned are to be congratulated on the attractive 
A display which has been arranged at the Art Galleries in Park 
Lane, Crovdon; the more so that an excellent average of pictorial 
merit is observable in the work of its members. Of these, if judged 
solely by the prints shown at this particular exhibition, the foremost 
is Mr. H. P. C. Harpur, whose pictorialisms not only dominate 
those of his fellow-members, but one of his prints has carried. off 
the gilt plaque for the best picture in the whole show. The judges, 
Messrs. Furley Lewis, Harold Baker, and B. Gay Wilkinson, have 
bestowed this distinction upon ‘Sunlight, Haarlem Cathedral," 
an engraving black carbon, which is characterised by simplicity of 
subject, breadth of treatment, and subtlety of tone rendering. The 
shadows on the pillar on the right, and the joints of the pavement 
in the foreground are, however, somewhat over-pronounced. Per- 
haps the next most promising member is Mr. John Keene, 
whose Turneresque print, No. 259, is, although not unimpeachable, 
fresh in treatment and aim. Another example of his work hung 
near is, however, somewhat forbidding. Another print of com- 
mendable merit is Mr. Stokes, 239, which is, however, not improved 
by the scheme of mounting adopted. The open classes were, as 
some other societies have found out, mainly the last resort of un- 


successful outsiders. Were it not for the eternal lack of pence, 
three-fourths of the prints in this class might well be excluded. 
The chief awards in the open classes went to Messrs. L. J. Steele, 
E. T. Holding, R. L. Cocks, and H. J. Comley. The supple- 
mentarv attractions were many. Mr. W. H. Smith was a host in 
himself with platinotype demonstrations, lectures on “ Photo- 
graphic Titles" and portrait taking with his unexcelled oxy- 
magnesium lamp. Mr. E. A. Salt gave lectures on colour photo- 
graphy; Mr. Bawcomb showed superb photomicrographs; Dr. 
Mees talked on ‘‘ Coloured Lights" ; Mr. G. W. Watson conjured 
with radiography; and many others worked with a will to make 
this, the ninth, exhibition such an unexampled success as reflects 
much credit on the president, Mr. A. E. Isaac, the exhibition secre- 
tary Mr. H. T. Dodsworth, and on the enthusiastic members who 
formed the Exhibition Committee. We regret that as the Croydon 
exhibition opened on a Wednesday, and our pages for the following 
week had already gone to press, it was impossible for us to report 
upon this excellent and interesting event until now; and after 
such an interval it will hardly be necessary to publish the list of 
awards, the prizes including no less than eight handsome silver cups 
and ten plaques. 
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A Series of Simple Articles which the less advanced reader will find practically useful. 
I.~-INTRODUCTORY. 


F we could follow the actions of a competent and 
expert photographer from the beginning to the 
end of his work, we should find much room for 
valuable comment. During a day's outing he 

might expose a dozen plates, sometimes in the open 
landscape, sometimes in the midst of a wood, now close 
to the object, now at what would be, practically, an 
infinite distance from it; one exposure in sunlight, 

another with the sun behind clouds, and so on. Accord- 
ing to circumstances, our photographic expert would 
alter his lens stop, possibly change his lens, in some cases 

perhaps use a different brand of plate even, and vary his 
exposure each time, doing all with an apparently care- 
less ease, and yet knowing inwardly that all he had 
done was done correctlv. 

In the development of his plates, the choice of 
printing process, and the manipulation of the prints, 
something definite would characterise his work, and 
most likely for the twelve plates exposed, twelve good 
prints would be produced. The tyro would think, on 
sceing the prints, that if he could obtain one as good, 
his ambition as a photographer would be realised, 
whilst the average amateur would wonder why his 
own work was so utterly behind in every detail. 

Now the apparently mechanical work of the expert 
photographer is due solely and entirely to Experience. 
Experience is his guide, and it is the surest guide of 
all. But it can be obtained in two ways, the indirect 
and the direct. We can either gain experience by 
means of an unlimited number of failures, thus learn- 
ing ‘‘ what not to do,’’ or we can obtain it bv master- 
ing the fundamental rules of photographic science, and 
acting in all cases with reason. 

It is with the intention of helping forward the work 
of those amateurs who wish reason and principles to 
actuate their work, that the following articles are 
written, in which we shall endeavour to set forth the 
scientific structure on which photography stands, and 
whilst they shall be written in simple language so as 
to appeal to the beginner, we shall make the informa- 
tion reliable from an abstract point of view, in order 
to satisfy the learned critic who is ever on the watch 
to denounce a writer for couching in simple terms the 
facts which he would like clothed in technical laboratory 
language. 

In this introductory chapter it must be explained that, 
since the term ‘‘ photography ’’ means '' drawing by 
means of light,” light itself is quite an important sub- 
ject to the photographer. It is interesting not only on 
account of its wonderful power to produce chemical 
action, but also because it is constantly varving in in- 
tensity, and all its variations have to be borne in mind 
if our work is to be uniformly successful. 

So far as we know at present, the salts of silver are 
the only ones which are quickly enough acted upon 
by light to be of value for making dry plates, and a 
plate is therefore a piece of glass "coated with certain 
of these compounds, which are incorporated with a 
“vehicle "—zelatin. T vou made up two solutions, 


one of silver nitrate in water, another of potassium 
bromide and gelatin in w ater—and mixed them together 
with vigorous shaking, a creamy-looking emulsion 
would result, formed of silver bromide intimately mixed 
with the gelatin. This emulsion is cooked, and treated 
ina variety ot w avs, in order to increase its sensitive- 
ness to light, and is then cooled, cut into shreds, and the 
shredded jelly soaked in water to remove from it the 
bi-product (potassium nitrate), which was formed in the 
emulsification. The washed emulsion is then remelted, 
and thus consists of the pure silver compounds in 
gelatin; this is coated upon glass or celluloid, and we 
then get a plate, or film, respectively. 

During the exposure of a plate in the camera, a 
change takes place in everv portion of the film on which 
the light falls. Let us suppose, for convenience, that 
a black wall is photographed, containing a sheet of 
white paper in the centre. An image of this is cast 
by the lens upon the plate, and the black wall, being 
devoid of brightness, makes no effect; the image of 
the paper, being bright, produces an actual chemical 
change in the film where it falls upon it, and the silver 
bromide in that part is altered in character. What the 
alteration is, whether chemical or phvsical, we shall 
not dwell upon here, as although endless theories have 
been advanced, none of them have been thoroughly 
proved; but what is of importance to us is that the 
silver bromide, when once it has been acted upon by 
light, is so changed that we can turn it black bv treat- 
ing the film with the necessary chemicals. 

The making visible of the alteration produced by 
light is called development. The Germans have a word 
(Hervorrufung) they constantly use for this operation, 
almost signifying '' calling forth." The effect of ex- 
posure gives an invisible image in the film, which the 
developer “ calls forth,” and renders visible. The need 
for develooment differentiates the drv plate, bromide 
and gaslight papers from printing-out paper, in which 
the light produces a visible image, accompanied bv 
distinct chemical action. 

The making of the negative, and the making of the 
print, depend then upon the effect of light, and its 
power to produce chemical change. Where the change 
is invisible, and is so rapid that a brief exposure to 
light would produce universal action, or fogging, it 
becomes necessary to estimate the length of time the 
light rays shall be allowed to act. Mechanical de- 
vices here creep in, and we measure, first, the speed 
of the drv plate, and second, the necessary exposure; 
the amount of light entering the lens can be controlled, 
and in so controlling it the definition, contrast, etc., in 
the picture can be varied. 

The whole of photography thus rests upon a ground- 
work which requires studv from a fundamental stand- 
point, and in the following short articles we shall carry 
cur reader through each operation, one bv one, ex- 
plaining cause and effect, and giving brief directions 
for dealing with every circumstance likely to occur in 
evervday work. 
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THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


By Themas Bolas FCS-F.IC. 


VARIOUS POSSIBILITIES BY THE USE OF PHOTO-ELECTRIC CELLS AND SELENIUM 


RESISTANCE. PROFESSOR MINCHIN 


ON THE TELEGRAPHIC TRANSMISSION OF 


PHOTOGRAPHS. SELENIUM PHOTOMETERS. 


That plenitude of articles on the telegraphic transmission 
of photographs which characterises the present moment, and 
the number of inventions before the public having relation 
to this subject, have given occasion to Professor Minchin to 
publish his views and recollections as regards photo-electric 
cells and their action, together with various suggestions for 
future inventions. 

It is not necessary to introduce Professor Minchin to 
readers of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER as our chief 
pioneer in the matter of the photo-electric cell or that peculiar 
form of galvanic battery which gives its current in response 
to or 1n consequence of a beam of light impinging on it, as 
the attentive reader of our columns will remember two long 
accounts of Professor Minchin's experiments, one entitled 
“Professor Minchin on Photo-Electric Cells," which appears 
on page 276 of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER for October 4, 
1901, and another on the Professors researches on “The 
Source of Energy in Photo-Electric Cells," which is to be 
found in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER for October 25, 
(9OI, p. 326. 

_The photo-electric cell and the selenium resistance asso- 
ciated with a battery are so comparable in practical effect 
that one may be substituted for the other in most practical 
applications. 

Professor Minchin describes an old experiment by Mr. 
Shelford Bidwell, in which an electric lamp turns itself on 
and off by shining on a selenium surface, and by its own 
light diverting the current that feeds it to another path, but 
only to relight as soon as the effect of the selenium 
wore off. There we have a suggestion for a burglar alarm, 
to ring as soon as the midnight visitor illuminates a certain 
portion of the door or lock, or anything else, with his bull's- 
eye lantern, and again reference is made to a device actually 
employed by our Professor for causing a bell to ring as soon 


as a window shutter was opened and the light was admitted 
to the face of a photo-electric battery in the room. From 
this we may evolve a capital idea for one wishing to rise 
with the sun, or one wishing to illustrate the greeting of the 
rising sun by the statue of Memnon: indeed, the possibilities 
of initiative by action of a light beam are unlimited if the 
relay system is adopted. It is possible to conceive a camera 
so fitted as to shut off the light as soon as the plate has 
received sufficient exposure: while the idea of a portable 
photometer or actinometer that will instantaneously indicate 
the intensity of the light by the movement of an index needle 
is one quite capable of realisation in our day. In fact, such 
an instrument would be nothing more than a development 
of M. Rigollots idea, as expounded on p. 538 of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER for December 31, 1907, where will 
be found an article on * Photo-Electric Cells and their use 
in Actinometric Research." 

Professor Minchin pays a just tribute to the perseverance 
and skill of Herr Korn, and although his method is stated to 
be substantially the same as that employed more than 
twenty-five years ago by Mr. Shelford Bidwell, it is pointed 
out that there are some modifications and one improvement ; 
but Professor Minchin says that the present method lacks 
two essentials—clearness and rapidity, and he doubts 
whether any method depending on selenium will give a 
complete solution of the problem. 

Selenium under the action of light becomes fatigued and 
inefficient, just as metals and many other substances become 
fatigued under stress; and although Herr Korn partially 
remedies this defect by a modification of Mr. Bidwell’s device 
of pitting one selenium resistance against another, some- 
thing further is required. The full text of Professor 
Minchin’s article will be found in The Nation for Novem- 


ber 16 last, p. 235-236. 
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Positives Directly by Camera Exposure. 

_ Messrs. Lumiére’s Autochrome process has caused much atten- 
tion to be devoted to methods by which the actual plate exposed 
in the camera is made to yield a positive rather thaa a negative, 
the negative image first formed being dissolved away by a solvent 
of silver, and the remaining matrix of silver bromide being 
blackened through a second development. The plates most 
suited to this class of work are those of which the coating is thin 
and even ; irregularities preventing success, as it is the remaining 
bromide outstanding from the first reduction, and the whole of 
it, which goes to form the second image. It matters very little 
what developer is used, but Balagny recommends an amidol and 
sulphite developer. After washing, the unfixed negatives may be 
treated with Lumiére's C solution, which consists of potassium 
permanganate 2 grammes, sulphuric acid ro c.c., and water 
1,000 C.C., Or by Balagny's acid chromate bath, which may be 
made up a little stronger than is sometimes recommended, viz., 
Potassium bichromate ro grammes, strong nitric acid 4 c.c., 
water 300 c.c. When the silver image is fully removed by the 
permanganate bath, or fully reddened by the bichromate bath 
the plate should be cleared in an acid sulphite bath :— Water 
1,000 C.C., sodium sulphite crystals 100 grammes, acid sulphite 
lye 3o to 50 c.c. The clearing action being complete, the plate 
should be well washed in daylight, then again developed, with 
an ordinary amidol developer not containing bromide. 


Cleaning and Utilising Old Plates. 

Some suggestions in American Photography on the one hand, 
and Die Photographische Welt on the other hand, may be of 
service. If the amateur has occasion to purchase plain glass 
plates, whether for use as cover glasses, for re-emulsioning, or 
for experimental work, it will often be found that the price is 
nearly if not quite as much as is charged for ready emulsioned 
plates, hence the clearing of old negatives may often be desir- 
able. If old negatives are placed in hot, or even cold, water, 
without any separation, the films will often so swell as to 
firmly cement the plates into a solid mass like a brick, hence 
it is desirable to wrap wisps of string round the plates so that 
n» two plates are in direct contact. Old plates thus separated and 
put into a hot solution of washing soda over-night will usually 
be in such a condition in the morning that gentle friction with 
a stiff brush and plenty of water will thoroughly clean them, 
and then they can be set up in a rack to dry. When it is 
wished to remove the chemical constituents of the gelatine film, 
but to leave the gelatine film, old negatives (not intensified) may 
be treated with Howard Farmer's reducer, in a strong form, till 
clear, and then, after well washing, they may be set aside to dry. 
Howard Farmer's reducer in this case may consist of water 100 
parts, “hypo” zo parts, and potassium ferricyanide 5 to 1o 
parts. The plain gelatine plates thus obtained may be sensitised 
either with a cyanofer mixture or with a suitable silver solution. 
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Use of the Sandell Film in Making a Stripping Basis. 

Apart from the excellent qualities of the Sandell Cristoid 
film in negative making, it may often prove of great value in 
connection with the Wenderoth method of stripping men- 
tioned in our colour page a fortnight ago, as the gelatine 
of the Sandell roll film is far more even in texture than the 
best of the lithographer's gelatine sheets, and when “ fixed 
out" or cleared by the usual sodium hyposulphite bath and 
well washed, the gelatine remainder is just in the right con- 
dition for squeezing down on the Autochrome for stripping 
purposes, no chrome alum bath being required. Incidentally, 
too, the fixed out and washed Cristoid film is also well suited 
for use in ordinary stripping processes or for giving body 
or substance to a negative or positive that has been 
floated off the glass in a hydrofluoric solution, and again 
mounted temporarily on a waxed glass plate. Indeed, there 
are many cases in which the experimental worker may find it 
convenient to fix out a piece of the Sandell Cristoid film in 
order to obtain a piece of special sheet gelatine. If a waste 
or superfluous exposure is at hand it may be used, or an old 
and discarded negative may be employed, but in this case 
the silver must be dissolved out by means of Howard 
Farmer's reducer: “hypo” bath to which enough potassium 
ferricyanide has been added to give the liquid a vivid yellow 
tint, but owing to the tanning action of some developers, 
this method is not always so satisfactory as using undeveloped 
film. 


The Mackenzie- Wishart Slides and Envelopes. 


Messrs. Mackenzie and Co., of 17, Douglas Street, 
Glasgow, call the attention of Autochrome workers to the 
advantages of the Mackenzie-Wishart Daylight slides and 
envelopes, for when this system is adopted no cardboard 
backing is required, as is the case when ordinarv slides are 
employed for Autochrome plates. We mav remark that the 
Mackenzie-Wishart system is also excellent for ordinary 
work, and the manufacturers will send a slide for inspection 
if three penny stamps are forwarded to cover the postage. 


An Ancient Principle and a Modern Application to 
Composite Screen-making. 


Collectors of antiques much prize a peculiar form of glass 
mosaic in which the pattern is formed of parallel rods of 
coloured glass laid together so as to form a large bundle 
showing the device at the two ends. The next stage in the 
process of making was to heat the bundle till all the rods 
softened and adhered so as to form a compact mass, after 
which this mass was drawn out so as to form a rod, when 
the pattern as a whole was reduced, and by drawing out the 
bundle to a sufficiently small diameter the subject might 
be reduced to microscopic dimensions. The mosaics as sold 
were transverse sections cut from the rod, these sections 
being ordinarily ground down and polished either on one 
face or on both faces. In a partly comparable way Krayn 
prepares composite screens of coloured celluloid, the colours 
running quite through the thin sheets, which are cut by 
machinery from a composite block formed bv laying together 
the requisite coloured sheets or strips. It is evident that 
screens prepared in this way on an industrial scale need not 
of necessity cost much more than plain or colourle:s cellu- 
loid sheets, and for the new heliochromic effect nothing more 
is required than coating such celluloid with a suitable 
emulsion and exposure through the supporting film, the 
development being similar to that of Autochrome plates. 
This method, which promises to give heliochrome films at a 
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! COLOUR IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


— zl Under this heading we shall, as occasion demands, keep our readers advised of 
anylhing new in connection with Colour in Photography. 
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cost not greatly in excess of that of ordinary films, has been 
demonstrated in Germany and promises well. 


The Uplifting of the Complete Autochrome Covering. 


We have repeatedly treated of the reticulation or frilling 
of the gelatinous film of the Autochrome plates, and have 
pointed out the nature of preventive treatment with harden- 
ing baths of chrome alum and formalin, which has not yet 
failed in our hands ; indeed, more, it has served to restrain 
further frilling after the destructive process has actually 
commenced. Another trouble which is perhaps more serious 
is the separation or floating off of the colour screen from the 
glass, this separation sometimes taking place in the first 
developing solution, but a careful examination of plates 
subject to this source of trouble has shown us that the ten- 
dency of the colour screen to separate from the glass is 
generally noticeable before development, the best way of 
examining the edges of the plate for this tendency being to 
grip the plate between two sheets of the special black card- 
board so as to leave about one-sixteenth of an inch uncovered. 
This edge can now be held close to the dark-room lamp, and 
the point of a knife can be applied to the edge of the com- 
posite to see if there is any tendency towards easy separa- 
tion. If so, the varnishing of the edge with a thick bitumen 
varnish is quite easy. When there is a tendency towards 
separation, varnishing all the edges is extremely easy if a 
suitable cardboard shield is made to cover the main portion 
of the plate. The “Liquid Jet” sold by Hopkin and 
Williams (16, Cross Street, Hatton Garden, London) is a 
suitable quick-drying bitumen varnish. 


A Dish to Prevent Separation. 


An ingenious contrivance for mechanically waterproofing 
the edges of the plate is the new Autotrans developing dish 
manufactured by Jonathan Fallowfield (146, Charing Cross 
Road, London), this consisting of a  glass-bottomed 
mahogany dish into which an inner frame faced with rubber 
can be clamped, so that the rubber edge forms a waterproof 
edging or border on the face of the plate. There is a well 
or receptacle at one end, so that the principle of sudden 
flushing can be applied at all stages, a great advantage from 
the point of view of even action of the solution. The prices 
of the Autotrans dish are as follows:—34 by 34, 3s. each; 
44 by 34, 3s. each; 9 by 12 cm., 3s. od. each; 5 by 4, 4s. 
each ; 64 by 43, 4s. 9d. each ; 13 by 18 cm., 5s. each; 84 by 
64, 6s. gd. each. It may be mentioned that the glass bottom 
allows the progress of the intensification to be watched. 
When any particular batch of plates is known not to frill, the 
inner frame or lining need not be used. Further, the dish 
will serve well for general or other uses, either with or with- 
out the inner frame. 


The Ensign Chemical Outfit for Autochrome Plates. 


This comes to hand from Houghtons, Ltd. (88 and 89, 
High Holborn, London, W.C.), conveniently arranged in a 
cardboard cabinet, the whole being sold at the low price of 
5s. 6d. The quantities are conveniently given in parts, and 
a card of instructions is enclosed. To avoid the inconveni- 
ence of sending out sulphuric acid, originally recommended 
by Messrs. Lumiere, a crystallised alkaline bisulphate is here 
supplied for preparing the reversing solution or C solution, 
an expedient by which the sending of the chemicals by rail 
or post is much facilitated. An excellent feature is the inclu- 
sion of a set of gummed labels for the solutions as made up 
for use. 
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Whitley District Camera Club.—On November 21 a successful 
meeting of the above club was held in the Assembly Rooms, 
Whitley Bay, the president, Dr. Lazenby, in the chair. A 


practical demonstration by Mr. Easton Lee, of Newcastle, on 
“The After-Treatment of Negatives,’ was much appreciated. On 
Dec. 5 Mr. A. B. Roxburgh will give some Notes on Enlarging. 
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CARL ZEISS, 


29, Margaret Street, Regent Street, 
LONDON, W. 


Now Ready. 


es 


Developmen 
Made Easy. 


4d. NET. 


52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C., 


and ull Photographic Dealers and Railway Bookstalls. 
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What a Present! Not a Camera only, 
but a Whole Set of Photographic 


Apparatus, comprising — 
Camera, Dry Plates, complete Set of Develo- 
pers, Dishes, Draining Rack, Darkroom Lam p, 
r rinting Apparatus, Chemicals, Glass 
Measure, Mounts for Prints, and Book of 
Instructions, all packed complete in strong 
wilow Hamper. 
. Containing No. 1 Clincher Camera, 
carrying six 3} by 24 plates and accessories 
as above. Price 10/6 
Containing No. 2 Pilot Camera, carrying 
Six }-plates, and accessories as above, 

Price 16/ 
. Containing No. 3 Craven Camera, carry- 
ing twelve plates, with accessories as 
above, Price 22/6 
. Containing No, O Midg Camera, carrying 

tweive }-plates, with accessories as above, 
Price 28/6 
» Containing No. 1 Folding Pocket Cameo 
Camera, 2 dark slides and accessories as 
above. Price 32/6 
. Containing No. 2 Folding Express 
Camera, a d rk slides and accessories as 
above. Price 35/. 
., Containing No. 3 Folding Pocket Cameo 
Camera, 3 dark slides and accessories as 
above. Price 45,- 


Write for 
"Hobbies for Bogs,’ 
Our Christmas 
Present Catalogue. 


HER*SONS LT 


"CAMERA HOUSE” Farringdon Avenue, 
LONDON. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH. ADVERTISERS. 
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“Stand Detelopment" 


A Leaflet on the above is issued by 
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WRATTEN & WAINWRIGHT, Ld., Croydon, 


and will be sent post free on application. 


Interesting alike to 


Amateur and Professional. 


HUGHES’ BIJOU ENLARGERS, 


With SQUARE Condensers. 


Are the KING OF ENLARCERS. Give absolutely the finest results, 
Patent Rectangular Condensers, which are the size of the negative, and 
have NO THIN EDGES. They are so per cent. better, but the same price, 
as the commercial round, which cannot give a flat field. 
equal on every part of the plate with our Rectangular Condensers, ex pede 
}-pl., 35/-; 5by 4,42/-; 4-pl., 63/-; 1, £5 5s. Bijou Enlarger complete, to 
use with own Camera and Lens, ]-pl., £3 5s.: }-p'.. £5 5s. List, Enlarging 
Apparatus and Tips, 2 stamps. 
W. C. HUGHES & CO., Specialists in Projection Instruments, 
BREWSTER HOUSE, MORTIMER ROAD, KINGSLAND, N., LONDON. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
With 63 Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. 


The Romance of 


Modern Photography 


By C. R. GIBSON, A.LE.E., 
Author of “The Romance of Modern Electricity.” 


“ Admirably written —will interest and instruct any photo- 
grapher, yet it is no less a book for the general reader. A useful 
and pl:asant book most excellently carriei out."— 

Amateur Photographer. 

“ Remarkably clear, interesting, and accurat >.” — 

British Journal of Photography. 

“There is not a dull or uninteresting page throughout.”— 

Daily News. 
Lonpon: SEELEY & CO., LTD., 38, GREAT RUSSELL STREET. 


With the 


Ihelight passed is | 


Dept. No. 45. 


| e 
COMFORT in your DARK ROOM and STUDIO, 


T" OMEGA" System or 


Hygienic Hot Air by a Jet of Gas for 
One Farthing per Hour. 
NO LIGHT. NO FLUE. 
TESTED FOR 9 YEARS. THOUSANDS IN USE. 
Price from 15s. Let us send you Particulars. 


" OMECA" Odourless Stove Co., Ltd.. Pritchard St., Bristol. 
THE SPECIAL 


NEW GWYER CINEMATOGRAPH 


LIMELIGHT JETS. 


Write for Pamphiet on Management of Limelight. 


J. $. WILLWAY & SONS, Ltd., St. Augustine's, Bristol. 


BECK'S CATALOGUE or CAMERAS AND LENSES 


Post Free of R. & J. BECK, Ltd., 68, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


TO GET YOUR GOODS UPON THE PHOTOGRAPHIC MARKET 


Adbertise in The Amateur Photographer. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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THE LATE W. D. VALENTINE. 


COTLAND has lost Mr. W. D. Valentine; he was 
a remarkable man even for a Scotsman, of untiring 
energy and strength. Whatever he did, he did with 
all his might, and he expected others to do the same. 
He had no patience with sluggards. Though not the 
founder, he was the maker of the business of James 
Valentine and Sons. His work was to be found 
throughout all Scotland. Few people knew, who 
bought a little view marked with a number and the 
initials ‘‘ J. V.," what a big workshop that little view 
came from. Anyone who had seen the gigantic scale 
that the work is done on at the factory at Dundee 
would be staggered to see tons of hypo, and stones of 
silver, and pounds of gold, to say nothing of cartloads 
of paper and stacks of mounts. When the writer of 
this first saw Mr. W. D. V. in harness he had, though 
quite in his prime, made his business, yet his energ 
and watchfulness was as that of a man starting a 
business. Though it was winter and his home was at 
some distance, he was at the works by 8.30 examining 
batches of the previous day's printing in the drying 
rooms, looking through the proofs of the portraits 
from the studio, condemning a print here as badly 
lighted, and comparing the number of proofs submitted 
to him with the number of sitters who had passed 
through the studio the day before. Then he took off 
his coat and stood for two or three hours developing 
negatives which had been exposed by his operators in 
all parts of the kingdom; for after having conquered 
Scotland, Mr. Valentine turned his attention to Eng- 
land and Norway and other places beside. 
Even at that time (twenty-five vears ago) he 
foresaw that silver printing by the aid of the sun 
would not go on for ever, and he was intro- 
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ducing collotype and other mechanical ways of print- 
ing into his factory. 

It seemed as if, with all his enormous place, he 
had not work enough, for he even complained to the 
writer that he thought women and wives were a grcat 
hindrance to a man's success in business, for they 
could not or would not understand that a photographer 
who was worth his salt would often have to spend days 
and sometimes wceks in an out-of-the-way hut to be 
ready for the chance of getting certain effects which 
could only be had on the mountains during a few short 
minutes after a fine sunrise. 

The way in which the writer became acquainted with 
Mr. Valentine is worth telling. He (the writer) had 
sent some photographs to an exhibition in Dundee, 
framed in—tell it not in Gath, nor publish it in Long 
Acre—magenta-coloured plush. He found out after- 
wards that Mr. Valentine caught sight of these ex- 
hibits hung up near the roof, and that he got a ladder 
and went up to look at them, then he asked the hangers 
what they meant by hanging them up there. The 
hangers and secretary replied, ‘‘ Where else could we 
put those awful frames? °’ To show what a good heart 
was underneath Mr. Valentine's hard shell, he had these 
prints re-framed in wooden frames at his own expense, 
and then the hanging committee were glad to hang them 
where they caught the judge's eye. After that Mr. 
Valentine took the train to Whitby to see the barbarian 
wHo knew no better than to put a brown albumen print 
into a bright magenta plush frame. Of the other kind 
things which Mr. Valentine did, and of the help he gave 
one who was beginning business, are they not written 
in the writer's own memory? For they are too many to 
write down here. 


SUTCLIFFE. 


— 


THE REFLECTOR IN PORTRAITURE. 


Sır, —If your correspondent, Mr. C. H. Hewitt, agains turns up 
my article on portrait lighting, he will see that I am tilting 
against the “ white or very light reflector," which is so commonly 
advocated, and not the “large neutral grey reflector" of his 
letter ; in fact, the light reflected by this would not be altogether 
dissimilar in quality to that reflected by the sage green screen 
which I suggest. We, however, differ about the position of the 
reflector. 

From the admirable articles under Mr. Hewitt's signature, 
which I have read, I gather that he would not advocate the 
employment of a reflector in a small well lit room. My conten- 
tion is that if the room be too large or the wallpaper too dark, 
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the room should be converted into a small room by the placing 
of a reflecting screen parallel with the window; the lighting 
and modelling in the shadows would then be similar to what 
we are accustomed to see in a normal room. With the ordinary 
reflector, placed in the customary way, the reflected light comes 
from an unusual direction, and the modelling on the shadow 
side of the face must be somewhat unusual. 

The simple experiment of lighting the shadows on a face 
by means of a white sheet will show that, however sparingly 
a white reflector is used, a certain chalky hue is given to the 
plate, and this is rendered with marvellous accuracy by the 
camera.—Yours, etc., A. J. ANDERSON. 


RAE'S ‘‘OKRO’’ TONING SOLUTION. 


ROM Rae, Ltd., 134a, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, we 

received a sample of their “ Okro” toning solution (Ireland’s 
formula) for all kinds of P.O.P., by the use of which the toning 
of P.O.P., it is claimed, is made as simple as self-toning, and 
double toning and other troubles reduced to a minimum. A 
point about the paper which will find favour with beginners is 
that printing need not be carried any deeper than the finished 
print is required to be, and as how deep to print is the real 
crux in P.O.P. work, and cannot be taught but must be learned 
by each one for himself, this is a great advantage to the 
novice. 

This solution has simply to be mixed with water in the propor- 
tions of one part of ‘‘Okro” to six parts of water, and it is 
ready for use. The prints are immersed in it without previous 
washing, but a rinse between the toning and fixing operations, 
though desirable, is not essential. Fixing solution, two ounces 
of hypo to the pint. With this solution, using ordinary care, 
no stains or uneven toning are possible, and prints so toned, as 
the gelatine has not been unduly softened, leave the support in 
glazing without reluctance. 


THE ROTHERHAM POSTAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CO.'S CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS. 


HE Postal Photographic Co., of Rotherham, make quite a 

_ speciality of their Christmas greeting cards. They have 
their own designs for the greetings, and charge the most 
moderate price—2s. od. a hundred being cheap beyond expecta- 
uon. But this cheapness is not at the expense of quality, for, 
given good negatives, the prints will be of good quality too. 
These cards are obtainable in bromide and gaslight, both matt 
and glossy, and in P.O.P., glossy grade only. There are six 
designs, and they are assorted in each packet. This enterprising 
firm issue a journal monthly devoted to postal photographic 
matters; it consists of about sixteen pages and contains much 
interesting matter. For example, the November issue has 
articles on gaslight papers, on the choice of a printing paper, 
hints on lantern and the slide, in addition to editorial comments 
and the new items, so that it is not only useful in ordering 
goods from the firm, but also is full of information about 
matters on which the amateur wishes to be informed. Our 


readers would do well to write to the Postal Photographic Co., 
Rotherham, for a copy. 
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A. E. STALEY'S NEW MODEL REFLEX CAMERA. 


ACH time one has the pleasure of reviewing an up-to-date 

camera, one is inclined to think that perfection in workman- 
ship and suitability for its purpose, and economy of space 
can go no further, and yet year by year almost all 
the leading camera makers are going one better in their 
newest models. Here we have a case in point. As we 
have pointed out, A. E. Staley and Co. already have a magnifi- 


cent instrument in their reflex camera, and yet for the season of 
1908 they have already made important improvements, and con- 
siderably added to the value and efficiency of their well-known 
model. 


It has often to be regretted in the case of reflex cameras, 
that while the horizontal picture was reproduced in its exact 
dimensions on the reflector, the vertical picture was not in 
exact correspondence with the picture on the plate. This has 
now been remedied in the new model Staley, and the 
hinged hood is fitted with reversing frame, giving the exact 
picture, either horizontal or vertical, while the mirror gives 
in each the exact picture, neither more nor less, which will be 
found afterwards on the developed plate. 

It is often a wonder that with the inferior thumb-press pro- 
vided the shutter can be quickly discharged without causing 
vibration. We are pleased to find in this new Staley model a 
release which is broad and serviceable, and giving a better grip 
for discharge than we remember to have seen in the old 
models. In addition to these improvements, we also notice 
that the baseboard has been brass-bound, so that warping will 
be impossible, and the stability of the camera be greatly 
increased. 

Many makes of reflex camera are impossible of use with a 
long focus lens, and so their utility is greatly hampered. In 
view of this, the new model Staley has extra long extension, so 
that the single combination of a lens generally in use may be 
available; and in addition a revolving ground glass back is 
provided, with a leather cover, which not only gives assistance 
in focussing in bright weather, but also acts as a protection 
to the ground glass, and prevents breakage in the rough work 
of the field. 

The focal-plane shutter in these new models has been sim- 
plified in action and there are many improvements. Any simplifi- 
cation of the focal plane, consistent with efficiency, is to be 
welcomed, as it is, at all times, liable to go wrong, and 
in the complicated makes it is no easy matter for a person with 
only a little experience to set them right again, and a day's 
work may easily be spoilt by a very small mishap. 

The price, with three slides complete, of this new model, with 
shoulder-strap, speed plate, etc., is, for quarter-plate, £9 9s.; 
for 5 by 4, 410 10s. ; and for half-plate, £12 10s. 

Messrs. Staley and Co. have also submitted for our examina- 
tion a new lens of exceptional interest, the Steinheil Orthostigmat, 
on which we shall report next week. 


Lu ec at 
BURROUGHS, WELLCOME AND CO.’S "RYTOL" TABLOIDS. 


ESSRS. BURROUGHS, WELLCOME AND CO., London, 

E.C., have now on the market a new developer in tabloid 
form called Rytol, for which they claim many advantages over some 
of the best developers on the market. Certainly Rytol has an 
individuality of its own, and is the result of the work of the firm in 
their chemical laboratories, and is most efficient all round. It will 
develop plates, films, bromide paper, gaslight paper, and lantern 
slides, and give perfect results, and users of it can feel perfectly 
secure from the poisonous action which, in the case of many people, 
follows on the use of metol. It is an economical developer, both 
in regard to bulk and use. One carton of Tabloid Rytol, costing 
1s., makes up into 88 oz. of developer for use. Under such circum- 
stances the cost of developing is almost a negligible quantity; but 
add to this also the fact that several plates can easily be developed 


in the same solution, and economv can scarcely be expected to go 
further. 

A special point about the use of Rytol at this season of the year 
is that it is not affected by cold in nearly the same degree as the 
majority of developers are. Ordinary developers are either very 
much slowed down or rendered almost inoperative in cold weather, 
but this is not the case with Rytol. It gives a fine range of colours 
for lantern slide work. Considering then that at the cost of rs. 
88 oz. of developer can be secured, that several plates can be de- 
veloped in the same solution, that it is not poisonous in its nature, 
that it is not greatly affected by atmospheric change, and is equally 
useful for all classes of work, Rytol should soon be a great favourite 
with photographers. Burroughs, Wellcome & Co. have a world- 
wide reputation, which alone is a guarantee of Rytol’s efficiency. 


—— e 


GRIFFIN'S GLOSSY VELOX PAPER. 


J. GRIFFIN & SONS, LTD., of Kingsway, London, have 
J e recently effected a considerable improvement in their glossy 
Velox paper, in that now there will be found an almost entire 
absence of the surface markings which have always been a 
trouble to a certain extent in working glossy gaslight papers. 
It will be found that the markings are now so slight as to be 
practically negligible, but should they rarely even now occur 
they can be rubbed away easily by applying a pad of cotton- 
wool moistened with spirit. Perhaps our readers are hardly 


aware this glossy grade of Velox is made for two classes of 
negatives, that the grade known as soft glossy Velox is especially 
made for use with strong negatives, and vigorous glossy Velox 
for use with negatives thin and weak in contrasts. There is no 
need nowadays to express amy opinion about the excellence of 
the Velox papers; their use is universal. But we think it possible 
that our readers were not all aware that the glossy Velox could 


be had in these two varieties, to suit the negatives that had to 
be printed from. 


A 
WELLINGTON CHRISTMAS GREETING POSTCARDS. 


ESSRS. WELLINGTON AND WARD, of Elstree, Herts, 

are issuing sets of Christmas greeting cards, which are manu- 
factured in bromide, S.C.P., and P.O.P., and in each case in three 
grades—matt, glossy, and carbon. There are six different artistic 
designs which, as a rule, are supplied in packets assorted ; or, if 
specially desired, specified designs to order can be supplied. These 
designs are most appropriate and taking, and will commend them- 


selves to our readers, not only for their appropriateness, but because 
they are coated with the well-known Wellington emulsions, which, 
whether for plates or printing papers, are of such notable ex- 
cellenoe. The prices are as follows:—Bromide, matt, glossy, 
or carbon, 18 cards, 1s.; S.C.P., matt, glossy, and carbon, 8 
cards, 6d.; P.O.P., matt, glossy, and carbon, 12 cards, 6d.; 


which is certainly cheap for such reliable Christmas greeting cards. 
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The Verascope Richard 


A PERFECT CAMERA FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


Is constructed with a 
precision defying all 
competition. 

ls made entirely of 
metal. 

Is finished in brass and 
oxidised silver. 

Is perfectly rigid. 

ls everlasting in wear, 

Is always in focus from 

6 feet. 
Gives true perspec- 
tive and absolute 


relief. 
| PARIS, 1900. Gives as true a pic- 
GRANDS PRIX ; ST. LOUIs, 1904. ture as nature 
| MILAN, 1906. herself, 


—————— 


MODEL 1907. 
The Verascope 


with large aperture, 
{/6.3, fitted with 
two Tessar Zeiss 
Lenses, with rising 
front. 


. 10, RUE HALEVY, PARIS. 
Jules Richar d, 23a, ALBEMARLE ST., PICDADILLY, LONDON. 


€ EMERSON ON "GIFTS 


q Emerson in one of his Essays writes, “The only gift 
is a portion of thyself. . . . Therefore the poet brings his 
poem ... the miner, a gem... the painter, his picture 
... This is right and pleasing, for it restores society in 
so far to its primary basis, when a man's biography is 
conveyed in his gift." 

q What more appropriate gift then can a photographer 
make, than a print or enlargement from a negative of his 
own taking? 

«| Tastefully mounted and suitabiy framed, such 
a gilt is prized by the recipient far more than one of 
many times its intrinsic value. 

@ We make a speciality of Enlarging, Mounting and 
Framing in styles suitable for Presentation. Our booklet 
“Pictorial Photography,” which is sent post free upon 
app:ication, gives full particulars. 


RAINES & CO., EALING, W. 


( CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, z.c. 


———— — 


or 


$2 [f 
iss r4 1 -- 
tee 


. ~ 


n 
tey 


THE PREMIER CITY HOUSE FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REQUISITES. 


WE have completed arrangements wih one of the 
foremost British Photographic Plate and Paper 
Manufacturers by whi-h we are enabled to offer Pho:o- 
graphers the highest grade quality yet produced in 
. BROMIDE or GASLIGHT PAPERS, and LANTERN 
PLATES, ata 


| 
Reduction of 25", 


Below the Prices Usually Charged 
elsewhere for such quality go:d. 


Our huge sales, and the fact of each tatch being 
specially male to our order, ensures every packet being 
in abso:ute;iy fresh condition, and guaranteed to give 
perfect results in every detail. 


Bromine Paper 


rn ENLARGEMENTS. 


iplate ... 12 pieces 414. per pkt. (as sold elsewhere at 6d.) 
5x4 .. 9 , 4j , » " 6d. 
i-plate eee 12 »» 94. » » 9 ” 1/- 
W hole-plate 12 » 94. »» 9 E » M- 
10x 8... 5 T 94. » »? TT » 1/- 
12 X IO ... 4 5, 114. i 9$ » » 1/3 
I5 X 12... 4 n 16) » i » 2/2 


POSTAGE EXTRA. 


Gasuicur PAPER 


ror CONTACT PRINTING. 


]-plate 12 pieces 4}d. per pkt. (as sold elsewhere at 6d. ) 
5X4 . 12 , 7d. " j - » 9d. 
6 x 4 we 12 T 9d. T) » » » 1/- 
bplte .. 12 , 9i. ss - ^ » 1/- 


POSTAGE EXTRA. 


LANTERN Ptates 


srca. TRANSPARENCY 
or GASLIGHT. 


o Ld, PER | AS SOLD ELSE- 
2 DOZ. Í WHERE AT 1/- 
POSTAGE EXTRA. 


BENETFINK & CO.,Ltd., 


107 and 108, 


CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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PROFESSIONAL ano TRADE ADVTS. ‘MOORC ATE”? 


SPECIAL PREPAID SCALE. 


Photocraphic Businesses for Sale and Wanted ... i 


Photographers requiring Assistants 
Assistants wanting Situations 


Miscellaneous, Professional, and Trade Announcements 


T Id. per Word. 
TA ... [Minimum Is. 6d. 


Latest time, 9 a.m. Tuesday, 7 days in advance of Publication. 


BEAUTIFUL SELECTION of CHRIST- 

MAS MOUNTS. Samples, 1s. and 2s. 
Christmas Postcards, P.O.P., Gaslizht, or 
Bromide, 2s. 91, 100, Christmas Gilt Mottoes, 
Is.(d. 100. Christmas Greeting Negatives (no 
double printing), 6d. packet, All post free.— 
Crown Manufactory, Rotherham. 


RT BACKGROUNDS. — Interiors, land- 
scapes, park scenes, conservatories, painted 
on stout canvas, with roller, 8 by 6, 6s. ; 

painted both sides, 9s. ; clouds, 6 by 4, 3s. ; 
these are the highest class professional back- 
grounds, and are absolutely unequalled for 
softness, beauty, and quality; designs, stamp. 
—Pemberton Bros., Rishton, Blackburn. 


pesi PRA RTE NOE OO Ne il 
)ACKGROUNDS. — SPLENDID VALUE. 
Interiors, Landscapes, Gardens, Conserva- 
tories, 8 by 6, 6s.; other sizes; 6 by 4 
Clouds, 33, 3d.; all Lest canvas, with roller; 
photos, Id. stamp.—S, Hocking, Artist, Church, 
Lancashire, 


JAMnCANDIIO, — sr E 

ROMIDE ENLARGEMENTS, best quality, 

from your quarter-plate negatives, 84 by 

65, 10d. ; 10 by 8. 1s. ; 12 by 10, 1s. 8d., post 

free. — Williams, 18, Livingstone Road, Palmer's 
Green, Lordon. 


NE 

YHRISTMAS CARDS.—Send us some of 
C your choice negs. of scenery, animal 
studies, or portraits of your friends, and let us 
do you a dozen prints mounted on our beautiful 
series of Christmas Card Mounts, Specimens 
free.—The Ormonde Photographic Co. 47, 
Great Ormond St., London, W.C. 


alai a ee a cc NM e E 
OPYING SPECIALI-T.—Negatives made 
from any photo ; }-plate, 6d. ; 1-plate, Is ; 
whole plate, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d.—A. Glover, 
110, King Street, Hammersmith. 


cs pedcs no EE EAE EEL 
IPYING—Quarter, 6d.; half, 10d. ; whole 
C plate, 1s. 2d. Post free. Prompt returns. 
—Jackson, 57, Havelock Road, Gt. Yar- 
mouth. 


sh ds iu e — EE 
G. DAWES for reliable work. Enlarging, 

E. Retouching, Working up, Printing, Copy- 
ing, etc. Send for price list.—10, Norfolk 

Street, opposite G.P. Office, Manchester. 


LECTRICITY and Daylight Processes.— 
Copying, developing, printing, post cards, 
enlarging, retouching. Established 12 

ears.—Gorham, Middle Pavement, Nottinz- 


am 
pa d-—— Ce 
NLARGEMENTS, 12 by 10, 10d. ; 15 by 12, 
E 1a. 1d. ; 18 by 15, 1s. 9d. ; 20 by 16, 2s., etc. 
Fin: st possible results, and returned in 24 
hours. Postage extra. Lists free. — M. A. 
Wood, Studios, Wem, Salop. 


o SE ——— 

NLARGEMENTS of finest quality : 8} by 63, 

10d.; 10 by 8, 1s.; 12 by 10, ls. 8d.; 

15 by 12, 1s. 8d., post free.—Percy Slater, 
Sawtry, Peterborough. 


ee 

F. JOHNSON for best results. Enlarging, 

finisliing, retouching, printing, copying, 

etc. List free—Photographic Works, Flixton, 
Manchester. 


OUNTS. — *' Blendotints " 

| nature tint paper mounts. Assorted or 

single tints, ls. 8d. per packet, post free. 

Specimen tints, 1d. stamp.—William Poyser, 
W isbech. 


extra thick 


PLEASE MENTION 


; 


HOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS of every 

description Repaired by experienced work- 

men.—Allen, 20, Endell Street, Long Acre, 
W.C. Established 1896. 


Pree cules DEALER.—Advertiser 
desires small Partnership. South London 

district preferred. Reply, No. 2681, 52, Long 

Acre, W.C. 


[DU MATT Bromide Enlargements, 
8} by 63, 8d. ; 10 by 8, 10d. ; 12 by 10, 1s. ; 
15 by 12, 1s. 6d. ; 20 by 16, 2s. 6d. Finest 

quality. Cooke anastigmat lenses used. 

Mounted and well finished, 12 by 10, 2s. 6d. : 

sepia, 20 per cent. extra.—E. G. Wilson & Co., 

36, Cooper Street, Doncaster. 


pore! P.O.P., 2s.6d. ; gaslight, 3s.6d. ; 

self-toning, 3s, 6d. per 100, post free. ‘Try 

a sample packet, six stamps, P.Q.P. 
sample tube, 1s. gross; cabinet, 3s. 6d. ; )-plate 
sets, triple extension, 50s,; ł-plate hand 
cameras, 5s, and 7s, 6d.; Developing Kodak 
films, 6d. six exposures, Enquiries solicited.— 
Martin, Chemist, Southampton. 


YOSTCARDS, P.O.P., 2s. 6d.; Gaslight, 8s. ; 

Self-toning, 3s. 6d per 100, with or without 

Christmas greetings. Sample, 6 stamps.— 
Philpin, Whitstable, 


I ELIABLE MEN wanted as AGENTS. 

Liberal terms and exceptional oppor- 
tnvities for improving position, Would suit 
elderly man of active habits.—Address Tate, 
Box No. 2629, Office of this Journal. 


ETOUCHING, Printing, Enlarging.—High- 

class work, moderate terms, lists free. 

(Formerly with Whitlock and Sons, Photo- 
graphers to the King.) Cookson, Hagley. 


ETOUCHING.—Learn portrait retouching, 
and greatly improve your negatives. 
Lessons by post and personally, day and 

night. Best retouching undertaken. Expert 
advice upon Studio ercction and alteration. 
Send for list of noted retouching materials.— 
T. S. Bruce (Est. 1886), 4, Villas-on-Heath, 
Vale Hampstead, London. 


HE POSTAL PHOTOGRAPHIC CO. send 
to all clients a copy of their Monthly 
Journal, All who send 2d. for our money- 
making booklet, “Camera Cash,” receive it 
free, The Journal contains much useful infor- 
mation and particulars of our specialities. Do 
not miss this, but seud at once, before it is out 
of print. Remember, the Journal and '* Camcra 
Cash " are free to customers on request. 


ME Cop: with Christmas Greetings, 
2s. 9d. per 100, P.O.P., Bromide or Gas- 
Selling rapidly. Send your orders at 


light. 
Without greetings, 2s. 6d. 


once. 


UARTER-PLATE CHRISTMAS MOUNTS 

in One Shilling Packets; also C.D.V., 
Midget, and Stamp sizes. Borders for printirg 
Christmas Postcards, 6d. per packet of 4, witu 
masks. Everything post free.—The Postal 
P hotographic Company, Rotherham. 


THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING 


FOR ROLL FILMS OR PLATES. 
QUARTER- 
PLATE 
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Fitted with R.R. Lens, Iris Diaphragms, Shutter 
giving Time Exposures and from 1 sec. to TA 
Brilliant Finder, Spirit Level, with Focussin 
Screen, one Single Plate Holder, and book o 
Instructions complete. 


£2 12s. Gd. 
Extra Plate Holders 1s. 6d. each. 


Catalogues post free— 


T. & H. DOUBLET, 


39, Moorgate St., London, E.C. 


—— ——— ——— —— 
J., M. & CO. 


CHLORIDE OF COLD, 


IN TUBES, BULBS, or BOTTLES. 


Guaranteed full weight and full percentage. 
Fine Gold contents, 7} grs. per rs-gr. tube. 


JOHNSON, MATTHEY & CO., LTD., 
74 to 81, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C. 


New Cameras 
for Old 


OUR EXCHANGE SCHEME. 


We are prepared to take old Cameras in 


cart payment for New Cameras, etc., 
ary make; the difference in price can be 
paid in cash or on an E:tended Payment 
System —acknowledged to be tbe most 
liberal ever offered. 
Write for particu ars. 
INTERESTING LISTS FREE. 


ervice holographic 
292 High Holborn,London wc 


THE S.RVICE COMPANY LONDON), LIMITED. 


TO GET YOUR GOODS 
UPON THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC MARKET 
ADVERTISE IN "THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER." 


WITH /ADVERTISERS. 


December 3, 1907. 
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Substratum for Carbon Lantern Slides. 


A friend (or perhaps 1 should say “ acquaintance”) uses a 
liquid substratum for coating glass, as a final support for a 
carbon print in making lantern slides. It works well, but he 
won't let me into the secret. Can you give me a hint as to its 
preparation? ERNEST. 


The late Wm. Bedford recommended a liquid preparation which 
seems to be what you want. It is as follows: Soak five grammes 
of hard gelatine in 100 c.c. of distilled water until quite soft, and 
then dissolve it by heat. Then add sufficient of a 5 per cent. 
solution of chrome alum to thoroughly precipitate the gelatine; 
then redissolve it, by means of heat in a water-bath, in ṣo c.c. of 
glacial acetic acid. Then gradually add 200 c.c. of methylated 
spirit (of course with constant stirring) and filter for use. This 
preparation remains in liquid form, and can be applied in a similar 
way to collodion. Any number of plates can be prepared at once 
and dried in a rack for future use. 


Acid Fixing Bath. 
I shall be extremely obliged for a receipt for a really simple 
and inexpensive acid fixing bath. WARWICK. 


The simplest formula, and a very effective one, is as follows: 


| | |! = 


CEHVDOS oroe iA uiatonadl A qe e ders MU ToU d ds 4 Oz. 
W rcge m 20 02 
Sodium bisulphite or potassium metabisulphite ... 1 oz. 


To Harden Negatives in the Fixing Bath. 


How can a hypo fixing bath be easily made up to harden :ne 
gelatine film while it 1s being fixed? J. K. 


The following bath will answer your requirements : 


A. Chrome alum. ies a i eaae a 6 dr. 
Sodium: Sil PHite 2425 ves ecrit du ERE ER tearne’ I Oz. 
Hot water adenan vice ER vr E vex rS V E ER TUE vedas 8 oz. 

IA t 4 Oz. 
Hot Water iaceo cec rere auo RE UVEES Ux Uaes es obra vd I2 OZ. 


Dissolve both thoroughly, then pour A into B. The negative should 
remain in the bath ten minutes or more after it appears to be 
fixed, as the bath works much more slowly than plain hypo. This 
bath hardens the film so much that warm water may be used for 
washing if desired, but it is always difficult to intensify or reduce 
a negative fixed in such a bath. 


Tinned Iron Trays for Developing. 
(1) I wish to use some metal tanks (with removable grooved 
interior racks) for stand development. They are made of tin or 
zinc—I believe tin. How can I coat them to prevent them 
affecting the developer? (2) What is the cheapest kind of tray 
for enlargements—for developing, fixing, etc.? H. B. 


(1) If they are heated and coated with asphaltum varnish, or a 
thoroughly good quality of Brunswick black, they will be lable to 
stand the developer and hypo; it will probably pay you to have 
them properly varnished and "stoved," and we think you would 
get this done for a few pence bv one of the firms who japan bicycle 
parts. If you dislike the black, vou would probably preserve the 
tin effectuallv bv using a good quality of bath enamel paint, but 
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avers fo Correapondentef » 


INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


In order to relieve the pages of '" The Amateur Photographer " of Answers 

to questions and Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order 
to save correspondents the disappointment of delay which the crowded 
condition of our pages often renders unavoidable, a selection only of the 
` Answers are published, the remainder being answered F REE by POST. 
- All questions must be written legibly, with name and full postal address 
of the enquirer (not for publication), and questions or prins MUST 
BE ACCOMPANIED BY THE ENQUIRY COUPON (SEE 
ADVERTISEMENT PAGE xxii.) and addressed to the Editor, 
* The Amateur Photographer," 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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it will be necessary to allow plenty of time to become thoroughly 
hard before use. If you do not wish to use paint, you would pro- 
bably like the “ Vitrivene" acid proof varnish made by the Van- 
guard Co.; it is quite transparent, and it effectually protects 
materials from all attacks of watery chemicals. For stand develop- 
ments, we should much prefer to use the special covered upright 
grooved '' granitine" tanks made for the purpose; they are obtain- 
able from the principal dealers. (2) There is nothing better (in the 
way of a cheap tray) than a light wooden shallow box lined inside 
with American oil-cloth (“‘ mole-skin "), such as is used for covering 
wash-stands; the corners should be tucked in instead of cutting, 
and the edges should be well tacked over the edges of the tray. 
An article of this kind will last for years, even with constant use. 


Developing Rapid Snapshots. 
What do you consider the most certain method of developing 
under-exposed (probablv) snapshots so as to get up some detail 
in the shadows? ANXIETY, 


To the adept user of pyro there is no better for the purpose than 
pyro used in conjunction with ammonia. If you are not really well 
skilled in the use of this, you had better use pyro-soda, with the 
addition of a little metol. The following is a fairly representative 
pyro-ammonia formula :— 


A.—Strong liquid ammonia ................... eee 2 02 
Potassium bromide .................... eere 300 gr. 
icr c So oz 

B,—Pyrogallic. acid 1. eter reet epe esa dne 160 gr. 
WALER: Goaedeovienidi idis tee ib pU uds s Nue eis 80 oz 
NAtre 61d. dese vcesee er eit EN Ie En ON 16 drops. 


To prepare a normal developer take equal parts of A and B. The 
Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Co. used to publish a gratis sheet 
of instructions for using a pyro-ammonia developer for this kind of 
work. They perhaps still have some, in which case they would 
send you one on receipt of stamped addressed envelope, and a 
mention of this reply. 


Concentrated Glycin Developer. 
You once gave a formula for a strong glycin developer that 
‘could be diluted for ordinary use, as well as for “stand " work. 
Will you kindly repeat? 


We have given several. Perhaps the following is the one you 


mean :— 
Waler eee I OZ 
Sodium sulphite (cryst.) ............. eee 350 gr. 
Dissolve by heat, and then add 
GIVEII- ueritas noe MORIR DUI IAE rates eed iis UR ISO gr. 
The mixture should then be heated to boiling point; then add 
Potassium. carbonate «i6 ino ien 2E SS sa Sed ed oRA veda I] oz. 


Begin adding the potassium carbonate in small quantities, on ac- 
count of the carbonic acid gas. When cold, this concentrated 
developer, forming a thin pasty solution, may be kept in stock. 
For use, shake the solution, and dilute the required quantity twelve 
times for ordinary purposes. For stand development, the stock 
solution should be diluted to fifty times its bulk. 
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THE CHIEL'S NOTE-BOOK. 


“ A chiel's amang ye takin’ notes, 
An’ faith he'll prent them.” 


HE winter season is now here, and as a consequence we 
are in the midst of the exhibitions. The Glasgow Eastern 
Amateur has just had a successful show, principally, if the 
association will permit us to say so, noticeable for the fact that 
at it the Glasgow Photographic Art Circle made its first public 
appearance, and let it be said right here that they need not 
be ashamed of it. A word as to the constitution of the Art 
Circle may not be amiss. It consists of a number of photo- 
graphers in the West with Art aspirations, it interferes not with 
their work as society members, in fact, the majority of them 
are enthusiastic clubmen, but here, in this inner circle, they 
have full scope for their art tendencies. It need not be in- 
ferred from this that art is a non-existent factor in society life 
out west, for that is not so, but in the Circle it is all for art, 
while in the ordinary photographic society technique must get 
‘ an occasional innings. The Art Circle might in a manner be 
termed, in scholastic language, a Higher Grade school of photo- 
graphic art, and I shall be surprised if, after what I have heard 
from inside sources, it does not bulk largely in the forthcoming 
Scottish Salon at Aberdeen. At the Eastern they showed 
twenty-nine prints, including some splendid specimens of oil 
printing by W. C. S. Fergusson and A. W. Hill; one or two 
other names mentioned at random will give an idea of the 
composition of the Circle: Robert Burnie, J. M. Whitehead, 
Dan Dunlop, John Hepburn, G. L. A. Blair, W. S. Crocket, 
etc. This, as I think I have mentioned before, is a pet scheme 
of the secretary, Mr. Crocket, and he has thrown all his 
energies into it, with the result that success was inevitable. 
But I have wandered from the theme with which I started, viz., 
the Eastern exhibition. Although, with the exception above 
stated, it is a strictly club show, it numbers r121 entries, which 
says much for the vitality of the association. It is impossible 
here to give in detail all the winners, but the blue ribbon of 
the association—the Championship Trophy—was won by John 
Baird with ‘ Early Spring," which gained pride of place in 
Class I., “ Any subject other than Portraiture and Figure 
Studies." The Dr. Richmond Trophy for the best gum- 
bichromate print went to “ Toilers of the Field," by Anthony 
Love. The judges were Messrs. Arch. Cochrane and A. W. 
Hill. 
Another item that deserves notice is the formation of another 
photographic society in Edinburgh, namely, the Midlothian 


Photographic Association, with Dr. T. W. Drinkwater, F.R.S.E.., 
F.I.C., as president; and Robert Oliver, 6, Murieston Terrace, 
Edinburgh, as secretary. The association already boasts over 
a hundred members, so that ıt is evident it has got a good sena- 
off. It opened its session with a big colour photography dis- 
plav and demonstration organised by E. L. Brown, one of the 
councillors, and it is worthy of note that this display included 
a contribution from Mr. A. H. Baird, president of the Edinburgh 
society—so much for the good feeling pervading society life in 
the capital, a healthy sign. The new society has introduced a 
novelty in society life in the North—one-man shows at a num- 
ber of its meetings throughout the session; it has already had 
one by Alex. Allan, and others are already arranged by James 
Patrick, J. B. Johnstone, Robert Thomson, E. L. Brown, and 
R. M. Readdie. A further proof of the energy pervading the 
new society is the fact that it has been arranged to hold an 
exhibition in the Synod Hall, March 21 to 28, 1908. 

The prospectus for the fifth Scottish. National Salon, to be 
held at Aberdeen from February 15 to March 7, 1908, has now 
been issued. It follows on the lines of previous shows—no 
entry and no prizes, hanging being the award of merit. The 
entries have shown an increase every year, and I will not be 
surprised if next year they reach a thousand. The Art Union, 
which was so successful at the last two Salons, will again be 
to the fore; this year, at Paisley, it resulted in £77 being spent 
on about ninety pictures, and no doubt Aberdeen will make a 
determined effort to surpass their predecessors. Entries close 
on January 20, and the receiving date for pictures is February 
4. The secretary (Frederick W. Kay, 183, Union Street, Aber- 
deen) is anxious that a big entry should be forward from 
Scots who are "lying on a foreign shore," and you know how 
they do travel, Mr. Editor; he will gladly send a copy of the 
prospectus to anybody who sends him his, or her, name and 
address on a postcard. Now then, fellow Scots from all the 
ends of the earth, roll in your entries, and make an endeavour 
to be represented at the National exhibition. 

I notice that the late Mr. A. L. Henderson has bequeathed 
a legacy to the Edinburgh Society. This will be highly valued ; 
they have already the nucleus of a valuable historical collec- 
tion, so that this latest contribution will add to the value of it. 
This action of the deceased gentleman shows that a Scot remains 
a Scot, go where he will. THE CHIEL. 


———_++ *€— ——— 


The Rodley and Farsley Photographic Society. —What this small 
but energetic society lacks in point of numbers it more than 
makes up in enterprise. It has recently undertaken a useful 
piece of work, which not only provides interest for the members, 
but will, in after years, be looked upon as something attempted, 
something done. The vicar of Calverley is endeavouring to 
link up the past with the present, so far as the history of the 
old church at Calverey is concerned, by preparing an historical 
account of the Vicars of Calverley, reaching as far back as the 
thirteenth century, and bringing it up to the present holder, 
in the hope that subsequent vicars will continue to preserve 
such records. In order to make the subject more interesting, he 
is writing the matter in the form of a lecture, and has asked 
the Rodley photographers to help him in the illustrations, and 
when complete, the vicar proposes that the lecture and slides 
become the property of the church to the benefit of posterity. 
Needless to add that the Rodley Society are taking the matter 
up with enthusiasm. 


Messrs. A. E. Staley and Co. ask us to note that all orders 
received from abroad for their ** Nulli Secundus" lenses up to 
December 31 will be executed at the special prices. 


Worthing Camera Club.—The annual exhibition will be held 
from March g to 12. Entries close February 29, and exhibits must 
be delivered on or before March 6. There will be the usual open 
and members’ classes, full particulars of which can be obtained 
from the hon. sec., Mr. E. F. H. Crouch, 11, South Street, 
Worthing. 


-—— — — 


Terms of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer,” 
sent post free on date of publication. 

United Kingdom 

Postal Union 

Canada che ; 35 


| Six months, 7s. 6d. Twelve months, rss. 
m 6s. 6d. oe $i 135. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & Viney, Lp. 
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Practical Lessons for Beginners. Lesson The Pageant of the Seasons. No. 6. lus- Scamped Camera Construction. 
rst: An Evening's Printing with Gaslight. trated. By Oliver G. Pike. Some Notes on Copying. By Anthony J. 
Illustrated by the Editor. Two Competitions: Photographs Repro- Preston. : 
Photography with Reason. A Series of duced : — Colour in Photography. 


Simple Articles. (1) Introductory. Bv T. don x 
Thorac Baker, e Pur ` * Pictures," by Rev. T. A. Cooper. 
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trated. By F. C. Richardson, 


Leaves from a Note-book. (25) The Future 
of Control. By A. J. A. 


son. 


* Teeland Poppies,” by A. J. Linford. 


** Within the Harbour,” by T. Summer- 
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" Guy," by S. G. Kimber. 


Flowers and the Camera: Useful Hints. 
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Croydon Camera Club. 
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NOTES AND 


HE Photographic Convention is to be 
honoured this year by the patronage of a 
scion of Belgium's Royal House, Prince 
Albert, the Heir Apparent, having accepted 
the position of '' Président d'Honneur; ”’ 
whilst, in conjunction with the Butgomasters 

of Brussels, Antwerp, and Ghent, the President and 
the Secrétaire-Général of the Cercle Artistique will head 
the list of the local Committee of Organisation. The 
elegant suite of rooms belonging to the Cercle Artistique 
et Littéraire have been secured for the Convention meet- 
ings and exhibition. & & & 


Some sensational photographs illustrative of the iron 
rule that obtains in the land of the Czar, were shown 
at the Blenheim Club on November 28 by Dr. H. P. 
Kennard. Dr. Kennard took advantage of his oppor- 
tunities as distributor of famine relief in the less 
frequented parts of Russia to make photographic re- 
cords of the pitiable lot of the peasantry. The reason 
why the condition of the peasants is not better known 
Is because, unlike the Indian famine victims, they are 
not easily to be photographed. Their houses are dark 
and noisome, and outside their houses they are so 
closely wrapped in sheepskins that the grim marks 
which want has made upon their poor bodies are not 
apparent. In pleasant relief to the other pathetic pic- 
tures were some photographs of plump babies looking 
like advertisements for certain patent foods. Each of 
them has an English name, the only English name that 
Russian children know—the name of ‘‘ Punch." They 
are the beneficiaries of the '* Punch "" Children's Fund. 
Dr. Kennard says that famine conditions in Russia are 
likely to be worse in 1908 than they have been in 1907. 


$ e Q 


À page in the Queen, on which six photographs of 
frosted window panes are reproduced, may serve as a 
reminder of the extreme variety of form and grouping 
assumed by the ice crystals on windows, and disclosed 


COMMENTS. 


by the morning light; also the excellent opportunities 
which winter mornings may afford for securing decora- 
tive elements. Promptness in availing oneself of the 
earliest daylight is a chief factor in success, as the 
crystals may evaporate rapidly like camphor without 
melting. Sometimes good photographs may be secured 
from the interior, but ordinarily it is better to work 
from outside, a dark cloth being hung inside the window 
or not, according to the effect desired; but in practically 
all cases it is desirable to so work that no disturbing 
reflection comes from the glass. To ward off reflec- 
tions a clothes line and sheets may often be pressed 
into service. It is interesting to note that those few 
professional photographers who make a special feature 
of photographing shop fronts, often set up large 
temporary screens to avoid disturbing reflections: a 
proceeding which the City police will often tolerate 
quite early on a summer morning; but this class of 
work is often done on a Sunday, the shop window being 
specially prepared. 
e &® s 


It is interesting to note how the French Photographic 
Society organises branches for the advancement and 
study of special subjects. The first step is to appoint 
an organiser, who then acts as a special honorary secre- 
tary in connection with the departmental work: the 
organiser having very full powers to use the resources 
of the society at his own discretion. Thus M. Marteau 
has taken charge of the section for stereoscopic work, 
M. Monpillard controls the section for micro-photo- 
graphy—or as it is not infrequently termed in this 
country, ^''photo-micrography "— while the colour 
section is in the hands of M. Jeuffrain. Another sec- 
tion, that of oil process, under the management of M. 
Roy, includes not only direct methods in fatty inks, but 
also collotype and other photo-mechanical methods. 
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In a communication to the Lady's Field we find 
a long account of the sale of sensitised silks at 
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Brussels, these silks being of various tints so that the 
purchaser can make cushion covers, lamp-shades, 
screens, or sachets at choice, and we are told that *'' the 
pink silk offers a warm background, the yellow gives a 
sunshiny look, while the blue secures a moonlight 
effect." As a practical application we read of a 
'* beautiful set of menus for a wedding breakfast, with 
the portraits of the bride and bridegroom printed on the 
silk." Printing on silk is as easy as printing on paper, 
and full instructions are to be found on p. 576 of the 
eighth edition of the ‘‘ Dictionary of Photography.” 
o & 9 


Mr. Robert Barr, the novelist, has patented a chang- 
ing-box which, like the Dubroni camera of the sixties, 
may be used, according to specification, as a rack to 
hold the plates while in the developing and fixing tanks. 
In the sixties Mons. Dubroni was excused for using 
his ingenious camera as a dark-room, developing, and 
fixing chamber combined; for plates then were always 
wet, and made the dark-slide, and often the camera, in 
a more or less sloppy condition; but why anyone should 


* n as 


Prophet—Eggs.'' 
“Take as your model Mr. Potwin; all his exhibition 
prints are of the ‘earthquake and eclipse’ variety," said 
the Mentor to his photographic Æneas. To whom the 
i latter, a man of strictly literal mind, replied, “ All very 
well, but eclipses happen so seldom in England, and real earth. 
quakes hardly ever." The conversation sprang from the query, 
“What shall I take with my camera?" To those who lack 
imagination and fertility of origination, it is no doubt becoming a 
hard matter, even in the summer, let alone in the winter time, to 
find subjects which have not been already done to death. Not every 
day is a sublime cathedral built; nor are the well-known beauty 
spots being frequently added to. And yet such subjects and the 
seaside snapshots need not be the all in all of the amateur. Have 
you ever tried eggs as a pictorial motive: 'shop 'uns" will do? A 
few days ago I saw a print of sixpenn'orth of “ warranted 
fresh," which formed a wonderful exemplification of most of the 
photographic essentials of pictorial sstheticism. And, what is 
more, it took a medal in an open class at an important photo- 
graphic exhibition. 


Little but Good. 


**'This plate must be developed in absolute darkness," exclaimed 
the Distinguished Demonstrator before a huge assemblage of the 
Bloomsbury Amateurs. ‘‘ However,” he continued, “I need say 
no more about this portion of my subject, for, presently, when the 
lights are out, you will see how I do it." Although unpremedi- 
tated, the bull put the half asphyxiated audience into the best of 
good humour. But the point of ' You will see how I do it" is 
that at the Royal and also at certain other societies whose meeting 
rooms are spacious, and whose attendances are large, it is, in 
many instances, a pure farce for the ' D. D." to pretend to show 
the audience “how it is done." Perhaps ten per cent. of a big 
meeting may be able to see what is going on, but on some occasions 
certainly not more. My advice to those who want to know the 
truth about anything new is to obtain the information at a good 
demonstration at one of the smaller but wide-awake local photo- 
graphic societies, where one may hope to get at close quarters 
with the demonstrator and with his manipulations. 


“ Fly away, Peter!” 


“ Shut your eyes, please. Now open one," says the optical 
physician, and similarly do our leaders and teachers, or some of 
them, direct us. For half a century or more, nearly every one 
who has written upon pictorial photography has dinned into our 
ears that the artist with a camera must, in looking for effective 
subjects, sink the colours. In fact, it has often been asserted that 
to be colour-blind was almost the chief qualification in order to 
gain a commanding lead in the race for photographic supremacy ; 
for the aim has been to render the face of Nature much as the man 
with a smoked glass crystalline lens to his eye might be expected 
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wish to put his changing-box, with metal sheaths and 
springs, and '' light bafflers,’’ into tanks of hypo and 
developer just to save the trouble of transferring the 
plates from the changing-box to a rack, is past com- 
prehension. The patent specification says not a word 
as to how the changing-box and the sheaths, springs, 
etc., are to be dried and made fit to receive the next lot 
of dry plates. What would Mr. Barr say if anyone 
suggested that he should get into his bath fully dressed, 
and then, after bathing, should take off his clothes and 
put them to dry before he put them on again? 
$ e s 

In '' Through Savage Europe '' Mr. H. de Windt 
says he found ''that vulgar curse of the twentieth 
century, the picture postcard,’’ at an outlandish village 
named Tirnova, in Bulgaria, where the necessaries of 
life could not be had. Mr. De Windt could have found 
the same thing in civilised Britain. There are village 
shops with their windows full of the above-mentioned 
'* vulgar curse ° where a pound of good butter cannot 
be had for love or money. 


to see the iris-tinted universe. But 
we now have changed all this with 
the advent of what I may term 
amateur colour photography. So 
that in future it behoves the 
ambitiously minded photographic 
colourist to haunt the painters' 
exhibitions, at many of which he 
wil see panchromatic tragedies 
that might make the angels weep. 


Not Learned in Photography. 


I do not desire to express any opinion which might have the 
slightest influence upon the Druce case, but merely draw attention 
to the singular mixing up of photographic history and mae i 
which the gentlemen of the long robe have accomplished. or 
instance, Mr. Avory is reported to have said that it is “a fact 
that can be proved beyond doubt" that photographs “ printed on 
paper were never produced before 1850." Probably the learned 
counsel had in mind the albumen process. As a matter of fact, 
as far back as 1841, Mr, Talbot introduced the calotype process, 
which enabled paper prints, not greatly dissimilar from albumen 
prints, to be made. By this means many photographers, notably 
D. Q. Hill, did a good deal of portrait work. Another curious 
misconception, which was mentioned in the same case, was that a 
Daguerreotype consisted of a photograph on glass. Surely the 
learned barrister should have known enough as to distinguish 
between the old wet-plate glass positive and the unique appearance 
of the image on a polished silvered plate. 


Travellers’ Talk. 


Mr. F. J. Mortimer having proposed that someone should com- 
pile a French and English phrase-book for Conventioners, I have 
circularised several prominent persons for suggestions as to the 
phrases which should be included. Some of the answers are as 
follows: —Mr. Downey, * How many kings and queens are ex- 
pected?” Mr. Staley, ‘‘Who says half price?" Mr. W. H. 
Smith, “I want a new tile. Do you want a panama? No, a 
Japine.” Mr. W. DE Welford, ** What is your crest and motto?” 
Mr. Arthur Marshall, ** Can you direct me to the chestnut glades? 
Are they ‘a sight for the gods'?" Mr. Charles Houghton, “ Are 
vou a flag-wagger?" Mr. Illingworth, ‘ Please light Zigas." Mr. 
Hubert Elliott, ** Can I see the Tiger’s Tongue at the Zoo? No, but 
you may find the Oyster Shell near the walrus." Mr. J. B. B. 
Wellington, ‘“ Who says Watalu? Yours is a slow coach, mine is 
a Speedy." Mr. R. Craigie, * Have you a tonic? No, not an 
American one." Mr. Stieglitz, ** This compartment is for artists 
only. All photographers excluded." Mr. T. K. Grant, “Is 
Archie Starchy? No, but the mashed potatoes on his plate are red, 
white and blue." Mr. J. Comley, * What price strawberries? ”’ 
Mr. Seymour, “I prefer ‘white currants?” Mr. Wastell, 
** Don't Laugh." 
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“WANTED.” 


ALL WE CAN GET. 


You can find no more suitable 
paper for your contact work than 


* Oyster Shell" It is a Gaslight 


Paper, and yields vigorous results 


negatives on 


. 7 { Barnet Plates 
full of delicate half tones and detail P^ anik yos think 


will be useful to 
us for advertising 


in both shadows and high lights. 


BARNET 
> . Materials, 
It is absolutely I eliable. make prints from them on Barnet 
paper. and send these to us with your 


name and address on the back of each. 

Envelopes containing them must 
reach us by December 12th, and in 
addition to our address must be 


_ marked P.O.P.b. in the top left- 
hand corner. We offer 1o/- for the 

TRY IT | negative of each print we use, and 
will return all those prints which are 

EE accompanied by a stamped addressed 
envelope. 


ELLIOTT & SONS, LTD., BARNET. 


| BARNET 
I OYSTER SHELL 


GASLIGHT PAPER . 
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A 
CHRISTMAS 
SUGGESTION. 


Amongst the very great number of Photographers at the 
present time, there are doubtless many who are at this moment 
contemplating the purchase of Xmas Presents for youthful 
friends, juvenile relatives, etc. Many readers of this journal 
will be in the position indicated, and are perhaps at a loss as 
to the selection of a suitable gift. What more pleasing and 
useful gift could these offer to their friends than a Camera, 
which will enable the recipients to commence the pursuit of 
the fascinating hobby from which the dono:s themselves 
have derived unlimited pleasure and satisfaction ? 


WORNTON-[JICKARD 
“NIMROD 
= AUTOMAN” 


22. 2324 Hand Cameras, 
NM l WITH PATENT 

| SELF-ERECTING 
FRONT, 


range in Price 


ria a 


And In the THORNTON-PICKARD CATALOGUE will 
be found numerous other suitable Apparatus for 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS, including 


FIELD CAMERAS - from 21/- 
MAGAZINE BOXFORM CAMERAS from 30/- 


A striking sign of the times is the tendency of the 
public to pass over articles which are *'' attractive only," and 
to buy for Christmas and other occasions, presents both 
attractive and of permanent utility, which qualities are 
posses:ed by our Cameras in the highest degree. 


Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. 


THORNTON - PICKARD, Ltd., 


(Dept. '*A") ALTRINCHAM. 


PASSING COMMENTS. 


“ I have just received Voigtlinder’s new catalogue, which 
I am sure every photographer will delight in possessing. 
It deals in a most comprehensive way with all matters of 
interest to the photographer, both pictorially and otherwise. 
Particular mention must be made of an article by Dr. H. 
Harting on ‘The Judicious Selection of Photographic 
Lenses and Cameras,’ which offers invaluable advice. In 
addition to many other excellent features the pages through- 
out are profusely illustrated with a number of most interest- 
ing snapshots that must convince the most sceptical as to. 
the value of this firm’s well-known lenses. The catalogue 
will be forwarded free on application to Mr. F. G. Phillips, 
12, Charterhouse Street, Holborn Circus, E.C.’’—Tatler. 


“ Voigtlander and Sohn, of 12, Charterhouse Street, E.C... 
have sent us a copy of their latest price-list, a beautifully 
printed and illustrated work of 130 pages. The first half is 
confined to * Hints on Lenses,’ by Dr. Hans Harting, 
F.R.P.S. Here will be found some useful hints not only as 
to the particular lenses, but also for general work, the sub- 
jects dealt with being depth of focus, aperture, colour filters, 
telephotography, etc."— British Journal of Photography. 


‘ The illustrated booklet issued by Messrs. Voigtlander. 
the old-established opticians, of Holborn Circus, is of par- 
ticular interest to photographers, whether amateur or pro- 
fessional. It deals with all classes of work, either within: 
doors or without, and in both branches is quite up to date. 
Our own experience of the Voigtländer productions, not 
always without difficulties of light and weather, has always 
been highly satisfactory."—Sporting and Dramatic News. 


‘“ The production of catalogues has become quite a fine 
art; in binding, in illustration, in letterpress, many of them 
surpass the selling book for which the public pays its price. 
Amongst the best of such productions Messrs. Voigtlander, 
of 12, Charterhouse Street, Holborn Circus, London, E.C., 
must claim a premier place. Here is a full catalogue of 
photographic cameras and lenses running to sixty pages, 
printed on fine paper, and bound in attractive brown boards, 
with green lettering in most excellent taste. Each page of 
letterpress is surrounded by a pictorial border printed in pink 
ink, while the illustrations are not confined to the ordinary 
blocks of cameras and lenses, but first-rate pictures, taken: 
with Voigtlander goods, are given, some of which are of a 
high order of merit. Dr. Hans Harting, F.R.P.S., con- 
tributes an excellent article, entitled * Hints on Lenses,” 
which should prove useful and illuminating to those who 
have the difficult task of selecting a lens to suit the par- 
ticular class of work which they wish to do. This catalogue 
is distinguished from its predecessors by a large number of 
innovations. The Heliar, Dynar, and Oxyn series of lenses. 
have attained a wide popularity since the previous issue, and: 
light-filters of approved design are fully described. Much: 
attention is given to the New Metal and Reflex cameras, 
and to the description of the complete outfits which the firm 
are now prepared to supply. It should be noted that the sole- 
agent in Great Britain and the Colonies is F. G. Phillips, 
to whom, as above, application should be made for this. 
catalogue, which we strongly advise our readers to apply for, 
as it is unique of its kind, and not only a guide to lens and: 
camera purchasers, but well worth possessing for its excellent 
illustrations and its article on the use of the lens."—4Amateur- 
Photographer. 


Will be sent free to readers of “The Amateur Photographer." 
APPLY— 


F.G. PHILLIPS, 12, Charterhouse Street, 


HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 
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FURTHER “GASLIGHT” 
AND TWO PRINTS THAT WOULDN'T COME OFF. 


exact directions for the use of ‘‘ Gaslight "" paper, 

from which it will have been seen that I am care- 

ful not to tax its powers too much—that is to say, 
although such papers may, as you know, be developed 
by the same white light as that by which the exposure 
is made, yet this great privilege need not be taken too 
much advantage of. A long, slow development would, 
in the ordinary way, leave the paper exposed to the light 
and it would probably result in a foggy print; but a 
yellow light is almost as pleasant to work in as ordinary 
white light, and so I begin the development with yellow 
light, switching on the white light when I think develop- 
ment is complete; but even then I interpose a sheet of 
card, so as to place the developing dish in shadow. I 
suppose I need hardly point out that although papers 
of this class may be exposed to a certain amount of 
white light with impunity during the period of ordinary 
development, yet, of course, if left long enough, the 
light certainly would have an effect, whereas with the 
precautions I have suggested, it is quite safe to develop 
practically as slowly as you like, and thus as you watch 
the image gradually appear you can stop it by a rinse 
under the tap, and then apply developer locally with a 
brush, should this or that portion appear to lag behind. 


| TRIED to give my readers last week simple and 


How Much Developer? 


A correspondent, referring to last week's Lesson, in 
which it was stated that 4 oz. of developer were taken 
for each print, asks if this quantity may be used for more 
than one print, stating that his prints are 5 by 4. When 
I said 4 oz., l was referring to whole-plate prints—84 by 
64—as I find that 4 oz. thoroughly and safely covers that 
size; but I should think 2 oz. would be ample for a 
S by 4 print, though, of course, that depends on the 
size of the dish. I find one portion of developer, made 
by adding 1 oz. of Rodinal to 30 oz. of water, may be 
used for two or three prints in succession, after which 
it becomes turbid, acts very slowly, and does not pro- 
duce a print of good colour. It would be best to take 
fresh developer with every print. The '' Mequin ” de- 
veloper, sent out with Velox paper, I find will develop 
two or three prints in succession quite satisfactorily, 
but to try and make it go further than that seems to me 
rather like tempting fortune. ‘‘ Mequin,’’ by the way, 
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HINTS, 


consists of little packets of dry developer, the contents 
of which are dissolved in 4 oz. of water, and the de- 
veloper is ready for use. However, a few nights ago I 
used 6 oz. of water instead of 4 oz., and obtained a 
softer result, development taking a little longer. 

I was using a rather thin negative—an indoor por- 
trait—which, as it seemed to err slightly on the side of 
under-exposure, I had been afraid of developing too far, 
lest the face and hands should acquire too much density 
and print with that harsh, chalky white which is about 
the worst thing possible in portraits, though by no 
means uncommon in the ''at home ” portraits which 
are so often submitted to me for advice and criticism. 
The negative was thin, and using at first paper 
specially intended to yield '' soft ° results, I could get 
nothing but very flat, grey-looking prints. 

So I turned my attention to the '' Vigorous ’’ Glossy 
Velox, and the difference was at once apparent; still, ] 
was surprised that it took the length of exposure it did. 
Holding the printing frame six to eight inches from the 
gas jet, half a minute proved about correct exposure, 
and yielded some beautiful prints, and out of three dozen 
prints made that evening, I have only had to discard 
some three or four, and those only on account of care- 
lessness in handling the paper and scratched surface. 

It is worth while when starting an evening's printing 
to make two or three trial prints first; it saves time in 
the end, for when once the right exposure is ascer- 
tained, the printing can proceed as rapidly as ever you 
can fill the frame and hold it up to the light. And it is 
remarkable what a difference even a slight alteration in 
the length of exposure makes in the print—between an 
exposure of twenty-five seconds and thirty seconds there 
was just the difference of a tolerable print and an ex- 
ceedingly good one. When making my three dozen 
prints, I placed sufficient acid fixing bath in a good-sized 
dish, then added an equal bulk of water. Into this the 
prints were dropped as they were developed, until the 
whole thirty-six were there together. Then I removed 
them one by one into a fresh acid fixing bath of full 
strength, and after about five minutes, or indeed almost 
as soon as the whole thirty-six had been transferred, 
they were removed to a dish of running water, begin- 
ning with the print which had been transferred first. 

But I must leave gaslight papers for the present. 


PRINTS ADHERING TO NEGATIVES. 


OR the same reason that Glossy Velox was used as 
mentioned in the foregoing note, I wanted to make 

a few Glossy P.O.P. prints. There are some nega- 
tives from which one prints for one’s friends, or possibly 
for reproduction, which do seem to come so much better 
on a glossy paper. There is no question of artistic 


SEE SPECIAL CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


or pictorial quality in such prints; it is merely a matter 
of getting the prettiest and most attractive print from 
the negative. So as it was a bright day, with a toler- 
able amount of yellow sunshine, I put two frames, fur- 
nished with Glossy P.O.P., on the window-sill, just out 
of the actual sunshine, and left them to their fate, which, 


NEXT WEEI. 


552 


in the afternoon, proved to be a thorough wetting, for it 
rained hard, and there was no one to rescue those print- 
ing frames. 

You can imagine what was the result: the glossy 
paper, lying saturated in contact with the gelatine 
film of the negative for an hour or two, of course ad- 
hered as tightly as ever limpet clung to a rock. To 
soak the paper off and print again was the obvious 
course, but time pressed, and those two prints were 
wanted at once, so I mixed up a combined toning and 
fixing bath, diluted it to about half strength, so that it 


ATMOSPHERE. 


ROM amongst a basket 
full of prints, sent in 
for criticism, I select 
one which is typical of the 
sort of subjects which sur- 
round us everywhere at this 
time of year, subjects 
which owe their chief charm 
to the mysterious veiling in 
blue-grey mist of all save 
the nearest objects. Not so 
much as to constitute a 
white fog, not perhaps 
dense enough to really ob- 
scure even the distance, but, 
hanging like gossamer be- 
tween the foreground and 
the middle distance, it 
softens the latter so that the 
nearer trees and other ob- 
jects stand out in strong 
relief. For the purposes of 
pictorial effect, one often 
triestoobtainthisin pictures, 
even though no mist was present when the picture was 
taken. But it is not easy. It imparts a simplicity to 
the more remote planes by suppressing excessive detail; 
and here it is all done for you. In the wood, or by the 
river, along country lanes, this beautiful veil of atmo- 
sphere prevails, and should be a strong source of in- 
spiration. 
I am afraid the reproduction of my correspondent's 
print has not come out very well, and has not done 
justice to it. There should be a little more in the dis- 
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would act very slowly, and immersed the two plates 
with their prints adhering. In about half an hour both 
prints were quite easily stripped off, and they were 
toned to a nice purple-black and grey colour. Both 
negatives then received a thorough washing, and are 
none the worse for their ordeal. I do not recommend 


getting prints stuck to plates with rain water, but in the 
event of such an accident, and provided the frames have 
been out long enough to have printed deep enough, 
don't despair, but remember my experience as just 
narrated. 


tance, the trees as here reproduced being in too strong 
contrast, and seem therefore detached and apart. 

There is a wonderful charm about '' pollarded ’’ trees; 
their quaint forms, seen mysteriously through atmo- 
sphere, have a weird effect. Will readers of these 
Lessons, if not too busy preparing for Christmas, make 
a few studies of pollard trees with the grey atmosphere 
or mists of December, and print them on gashght 
paper, according to this week's and last week's 
Lessons, and send them for my inspection? A. H. H. 


QUOGOGUDOCUOOGUUOU OCOOUDOS OIODOUUOODIHE 


“I am going to try and give you a 
method by means of which you can be 
pretty well certain every time of getting 
a good negative.’’ 


This is a quotation from one of the “A. P.” LITTLE 
BOOKS which tells all about correct exposure. 


There are FOUR of these LITTLE BOOKS, each of 
which is Simple, Direct and Practical, well illustrated, and 
costs only 4d. 

1.—TO MAKE BAD NEGATIVES INTO GOOD. 

2. —DEVELO- MENT MADE EASY. 

3.—HOW TO ENSURE CORRECT EXPOSURE. 
` 4.—HOME PORTRAITURE MADE EASY, 


The LITTLE BOOKS are written on just the same lines 
as the weekly Elementary lessons, only they are better and 
more cc mp'ete; 
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FATHER TIME 


making his Xmas Cards on 


VELOX POSTALS 


For richest and brightest effects 
use GLOSSY or VIGOROUS ART 
POSTALS, I8 in a pkt., with mask, I/- 


GRIFFIN'S—KINGSWAY—LONDON. 
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Have you tried the 
New Japine Paper? 
It is splendid. 


THE PLATINOTYPE CO., 
22, Bloomsbury Street, 
New Oxford Street, W.C. 
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“ Caveat Emptor."— During the winter 
the impecunious amateur has a chance 

‘to renew his store of apparatus at a 
reasonable price. Immense quantities of 
secondhand cameras flood the market, and 
the wise man looks forward to next summer 
and tries to recall what he most lacked last summer and what, 
therefore, he had better buy now. To be frank, the first 
question the purchaser of second-hand goods ought to ask 
himself is: “Why does the other chap want to sell?” If the 
camera is as admirable as it is cracked up to be, why doesn't 
he intend to continue to use it? “Giving up photography ” 
and "going abroad" are pleas which occasionally cloak 
some more vital motive. Verbum sapienti satis. 


For Short Purses.—But it is possible to be too sharp, and 
to end by cutting one's-self. A little caution is a good thing, 
but suspiciousness can be carried needlessly far. The great 
fact remains, that in the autumn lots of shop-soiled or 
actually used apparatus does come on the market, and until 
late spring is obtainable amazingly cheaply. Make a note 
of it, ye whose purses are ill supplied and whose photographic 
ambitions are vaunting. Keep an eye on the advertisement 
columns, and you may pick up a private bargaia which 
would have been hopelessly out of your reach if bought 
across the counter ordinarily. But whatever you do, get a 
week's trial of the camera before you finally close the “ deal." 
The bigger the “bargain” the more advisable is this pre- 
caution. 


. Mrs. Harris.—Tyros have often asked my advice concern- 
ing the purchase of a reflex camera. To many, the posses- 
sion of a reflex seems the height of all desires. Now, without 
wishing to decry the reflex pattern, which is in certain respects 
admirable, it seems to me worth while to point out that 
neither reflex nor any other sort of instrument possesses all 
the * points” which the ideal camera would have. There is 
no such thing as the ideal camera: it is the Mrs. Harr's ol 
the photographic world. It would be light, foldable to go 
into the pocket, capable of working with a long focus lens, 
would have the reflex system of focussing, would take day- 
light loading films, and—goodness knows all the other won- 
derful things it would do. 


Disadvantages.—Some day we may have such a camera. 
Meanwhile many amateurs who have never tried a reflex 
don't seem to realise that it can have any undesirable features 
whatever. To begin with, there's the bulk. I grant that 
certain reflexes are amazingly small, considering all the 
* works " that have to be compressed within them—but they're 
Iumps, all the same. And they've no rising fronts to speak 
of (though one of the latest has a swing front, which is 
always something to go on with). Think of taking a cathe- 
dral, with a camera whose only rise is to the extent of one- 
quarter of the plate, and which has no swing-back! As for 
the much-vaunted advantage of being able to focus moving 
objects up to the last moment before exposure—have you 
ever tried to focus a moving object going faster than a snail 
or a glacier? It takes practice, I assure you. 


* A Good Workman.”—When I say “it takes practice,” I 
have said all there is to say about reflexes. In a word, the 
reflex is no “easier” to use than a guinea black-box 
magazine. It is the photographer who does good work, not 
the camera ; and reflexes are for folks who know what twenty 
pounds' worth of knobs and springs and lovely cabinet-work 
are worth, and how to get their value out of them. Practice 
with your guinea magazine a year longer, and put the saved 
money in the bank till next bargain-time, if you are of those 
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deluded souls who think that it is only a fine camera which 
makes fine photographs. “A bairn,” as the Scotch say, 
* maun creep or he gang." 


Folders.—What of the other types of “good” cameras 
which one now gets a chance to buy at something less 
than list price? What of the “folding hand or stand” types, 
such as the Sanderson, the Lizars, and so forth? Well, like 
the reflex, they're capital investments for the man who knows 
how to spend his money tó suit the course of work he is going 
to pursue. I said a little while ago that the reflex isn't all it 
might be with regard to rising front. But indeed, there 
are plenty of people in the world who never use an extreme 
rise of front from one year's end to the other. Think what 
you want to do, then, before you part with your cash. If 
architecture is in your line, go for the “Sanderson” or one 
of its class. The possibilities of rise of front on these 
cameras is immense: a joy for ever to the architecturalist. 
But you must have a good lens; and, further, you may pay 
for rigidity (an essential) by heaviness and, to some extent, 
by bulk. Likewise by obtrusiveness. 


Obtrusiveness —Obtrusiveness, however, is a small matter. 
A camera, I always think, may as well look like a camera 
while it’s about it. The box-pattern camera is supposed to be 
less obtrusive than the folding pattern: but whoever mis- 
takes the box camera for anything but what it really is? 
And who cares, anyway, in these days of enlightenment? I 
have used “ bellows-and-brasswork " cameras all over these 
islands, and over most of Europe, too, and never once came 
across a subject which was rendered unnegotiable by the 
blatant nature of my impedimenta. A man carrying a reflex 
with the hood open is just as prominent an object of 
curiosity—if passers-by are going to be curious at all—as a 
man carrying a Sanderson. 


The Pressman's Camera.—Then there is that type of 
camera which is best known as the * Anschutz," and which in 
its various forms is used largely by pressmen. It is compact, 
and splendid for fast-speed work: particularly so when the 
operator is an adept at “judging” distances for focussing 
without the use of the screen (a knack quite easy to teach 
yourself, by the way, if you set your mind to it). But how 
about long-focus work with it? Impossible, except cither 
with a special telephoto attachment, or with a clumsy camera- 
extension arranged for one special lens. Here again, you 
see, there are pros and cons which need weighing before you 
put your hand in your pocket. 


Look Before You Leap.—Wherefore let the amateur bent 
on a new piece of apparatus consider (1) why the seller wants 
to sell, and (2) why he, as buyer, wants to buy. Each sort 
of camera has its merits, each its defects. But note that in 
every case the defects are defects only from a certain point 
of view. To the man who rarely if ever takes lofty archi. 
tecture, the poverty of rising front on the reflexes and 
Anschutzes simply doesn't matter twopence: he may quite 
truthfully describe either of these cameras as ideal for him. 
While the man who wants to use lenses of different foci, and 
habitually relies on rising and tilting fronts, and doesn't 
want to take very fast snaps, and doesn’t mind “ obtrusive- 
ness"—he may swear by the Sanderson and its fellows. I 
make these observations in the hope that a frank statement 
of the special disadvantages of a few typicai first-class makes 
of apparatus may help the purchaser to decide how best to 
lav out his money: remembering always that a// cameras, 
without exception, have faults from some point of view, andi 
are not necessarily undesirable in consequence. 
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SOME USEFUL HINTS IN THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF THE INFINITELY SMALL. 
[Specially reported for THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER.] 


HE dark days, when outdoor work with the camera is at a 
T discount, afford an opportunity to those who have a bent 
in that direction to practise photo-micrography. Mr. F. Martin 
Duncan, who has made such excellent use of the camera and 
microscope in the domain of biology, explained some of his 
methods at the most recent technical meeting of the Royal 
Photographic Society. The demonstration was eminently 
practical, was rounded off with a number of the lecturer's own 
studies, some of them on Autochrome plates, and was followed 
by a lengthy discussion, which appeared to suggest that in photo- 
micrography no two workers' methods are exacly alike. 

In the lowest powers of magnification, said Mr. Duncan, the 
use of a microscope is altogether unnecessary. With an 
ordinarily good photographic lens of about two and a half 
to three inches focus, and an extension of bellows of about 
twenty inches, it is possible to obtain a photograph of a small 
object at a magnification of four or five diameters. A much 
better picture can be obtained in this way than would be the 
case if a micro-objective were actually used, for a micro- 
objective is built up for essentially restricted purposes, whereas 
a two and a half inch photographic objective is built for working 
with the camera, and in these smaller magnifications will 
give a larger and flatter field. Quite a surprising amount of 
useful work can be done with these low powers, particularly 
in bringing out the details of the structure of the smaller 
insects, such as the micro-lepidoptera, the beautiful wing- 
markings of which are lost sight of owing to the insignificance 
of their size. 

Above eight diameters a microscope is needed, and Mr. 
Duncan warned those who were tempted to buy second-hand 
microscopes fitted with objectives of early date that the chemical 
and visual foci often did not coincide, the result being that 
although a picture was accurately focussed on the ground-glass 
screen, it was out of focus when developed. This difficulty, 
however, is not encountered in any of the present-day achromatic 
objectives. There are two methods of low-power work. Objec- 
tive and eyepiece may both be retained, or the eyepiece may 
be taken away and the work carried out with the objective 
alone. Many workers prefer the latter method, and trust for 
increased magnification to extension of camera bellows. This 
means an extension of at least thirty-six inches, and preferably 
fifty. The reason for the abandonment of the eyepiece is because 


the ordinary achromatic micro-objective will not stand a high: 


magnifying eyepiece. Mr. Duncan advised the use of the apo- 
chromatic lenses which actually depended for their correction 
upon the eyepiece, and would stand an eyepiece giving enormous 
magnification. 

The camera extension, according to Mr. Duncan, should be 
ten inches. He advised the worker to begin at the smallest 
magnifications—say ten diameters—and work upwards. His 
troubles would begin when he had passed forty diameters, for 
greater delicacy would be required in focussing, and as less light 
was obtained on the ground-glass screen, this could only be 
used for a rough estimate. The best plan was to take out the ground- 
glass screen and put in an ordinary piece of glass on which the 
size of the plate to be used—Mr. Duncan always uses a quarter- 
plate—was scratched with a diamond. After a rough estimate 
of the focus had been taken on the ground-glass screen, this 
could be taken out, the clear glass with the scratches on it put 


in, and focussed with the eyepiece. The difficulty caused by 
vibration, owing to traffic, could be overcome by slinging the 
apparatus from the ceiling, or, failing that, by letting the legs 
of the table rest on a pile of newspapers, which appear to 
neutralise vibration to a great extent. 

Exposures varied from about fifteen seconds for a magnifica- 
tion of twenty diameters to perhaps half an hour. If the source 
of illumination was an ordinary incandescent burner, with 
a two-inch objective and a ten-inch extension of bellows, an 
isochromatic plate and, as subject, a thin botanical section, an 
exposure of about thirty seconds might be given. A test-subject 
for a low-power objective was the tongue of a blowfly. The 
spirals in the tube of the tongue are clearly seen when the 
objective is good, granted also of course that the specimen is 
perfect. A backed plate should always be used in order to 
avoid halation, and, save in a few exceptional cases, the plate 
should be orthochromatic. As to Autochrome exposures in 
photo-micrographic work, Mr. Duncan gave an exposure of 
exactly one minute to a very thin botanical section—the stem of 
a pine—working at twenty-five diameters. For a thousand 
diameters he gave an exposure of three-quarters of an hour. A 
portion of starch-grain screen at a magnification of 250 
diameters received an exposure of four minutes. 

Mr. Duncan always uses the factor system of development— 
a pyro-soda developer with a factor of six, but no bromide. 
Given a correct exposure, he says, and a pyro-soda factor of six, 
the image should begin to appear in about thirty seconds. After 
that thirty seconds he continues development for about three 
minutes. The chief desideratum in the printing process is a 
paper that will give the maximum amount of detail. Mr. Dun- 
can obviates any trace of the image of the gas mantle in the 
result by putting a piece of very thin ground glass between 
the bull’s-eye condenser and the source of light. 

He had a good deal to say about the value of other methods of 
illumination than by direct light; in particular, dark-ground 
illumination, carried out by means of a set of “ patched stops,” 
which deflect the light. The ‘‘ patched stop" is put behind the 
condenser, and then such objects as sponge spicules stand out 
illuminated on a dark ground very effectively. Another method 
of illumination in photographing crystals was to use a polari- 
scope attachment—formed of two prisms, one placed behind the 
objective and the other behind the object—when the crystals 
glow in all the colours of the spectrum. Mr. Duncan thought 
that the Autochrome plate was going to play an important part 
in the future in the recording of the appearance of crystals 
as seen with microscope and polariscope attached. He also 
brought to light a forgotten method of obtaining multiple-colour 
illumination by means of variously-coloured gelatine discs put 
in the place of the patched stop. He has found the method of 
service in photographing starches, and amoeba, and various 
infusoria, and in demonstrating the structure of bacteria. He 
considers that in the ordinary examination of bacteria, in view 
of the processes these minute organisms have to go through, 
the natural object is not seen at all. He has worked out for 
himself a method of dark-ground illumination, and was able 
to show one photo-micrograph of living bacteria in which, 
instead of the customary opaque, structureless body, definite 
structures or aggregations of denser protoplasm were discernible 
inside the bacterium. 
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Lancaster Photographic Society.—The awards made at the recent 
exhibition, which closed on November 28, were as follows :— 
Class A (landscape, seascape, and river scenery): Silver plaque, 
C. H. Hewitt; placed second (medal withheld under rule), “ An 
Essex Homestead," C. H. Hewitt; bronze plaque, H. Lindoe. 
Class B (portraiture and figure studies): Silver plaque, C. H. 
Hewitt; bronze, E. Lee. Class C (architecture, interior or ex- 
terior): Silver plaque, C. H. Hewitt; bronze, G. J. T. Walford. 
Class D (lantern slides): Silver plaque, J. Ludlam ; bronze, G. A. 
Booth. Class E (postcards): Bronze plaque, J. Maddison. Mem- 
bers’ Classes.—Class F (landscape, seascape, and rivery scenery) : 


Bronze plaque, T. Ambler; hon. mention, R. Sewell and W. J. 
Blacow. Class G (portraiture and figure study): Bronze plaque, 
R. Sewell; hon. mention, S. D. Stevens and wW. Sumner. Class H 
(architecture, interior or exterior): Bronze plaque, Thos. Ambler; 
hon. mention, Wm. Sumner. Class I (lantern slides): Bronze 
plaque, Thos. Ambler; hon. mention, J. W. Pickard. 


Darlington Camera Club.—The secretary is now Mr. W. Wilson, 
and all communications on club matters should be addressed to him 
at 58, East Mount Terrace, Darlington. This club is “going 
strong," and no local photographer should be outside its ranks. 
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FROM A NEGATIVE ON AN ILFORD EMPRESS PLATE 


“I cannot thank you enough for 
the lovely Ilford Gaslight Postcards 


you sent me. I printed them all, 


and did not spoil one.” 


Te eet gie 


as 


ILFORD Matt and Glossy Gaslight Postcards at Popular Prices. 


OF ALL DEALERS. 


ILFORD, Limited, ILFORD, LONDON, E. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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THE VERASGOPE RICHARD. 


A PERFECT CAMERA for AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 


m 


AM | 


BURN af. JJ 5 Is constructed with a precision defying all competition. 
RIS. 1900. : 
GRANDS T LOUI ~, 1904. Is made entirely of metal. 
| MILAN, 1908. Is finished in brass and oxydised silver. 
"amm Is perfectly rigid. 


Is everlasting in wear. 
Is always in focus from 6 feet. 
Gives true perspective and absolute relief. 
Si Gives as true a picture as nature herself. 


MODEL 1907. 
The Verascope 


with large aperture, 
f/6.3, fitted with | 
two Tessar Zeiss 
Lenses, with rising 
front. 


AMATEURS' PRIZE 


| 
| COMPETITION 
CRITERION 


| 


XMAS GREETING POST CARDS 


(Suitable also for New Year Cards.) 


; RULES. 
Ist Prize £1 1 O I. Each entry must be on a Criterion | requirements, and we will forward to him 


9 d 1 O 6 Xmas Greeting Post Card — P.O.P., by return of post. 
n 99 ESTONA (Self-Toning), CELERIO (Gas. 4. Entries must be sent in on or | 
ligh BRON oF 
3rd E 5 OQ ight), or BROMIDE before 31st December, 1907, marked '*Com- j 
à. Any nuniletomavo bes cubat ted: bat petition," to the Birmingham Photographic T 
10 Prizes 2 6 the outside label from a packet must be Company, Limited, Stechford, Birmingham. | 
| 
T 
( 


T i h g 1 : . " 
CLOSING DEC. 31st, 1907. ent with each set of 6 or less sent in 5$. No entry forms are required. 


6. Entries will be returned as soon as WV 
possible if stamped and addressed label or Y 
wrapper is enclosed (not loose stamps). 7 


3. The Cards MUST be purchased from 
6d. PKTS. OF ALL CO.D DEALERS |^ dealer, whose name must be given. (No 

Bose departure can be made from this rule.) If 
A Free Border Negative and Art | your dealer does not stock it send us a p.c. 7. The Company's decision must be 
Booklet in each Packet. with his n: me and address, stating your | accepted as final. 
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$^ A Novelty in Christmas Greetings. 


photographic letter enclosed in a miniature 
envelope. l 
Write a cheerfully worded general letter, with the 
compliments of the season, etc., in good black ink on 
white writing paper; if the paper should bear one's 
usual monogram, crest, or address, all the better; if 
not, print this in yourself neatly, then fix the letter on 
a board or door by ordinary pins, and in photographing 
take particular care that the plane of the letter is 
parallel with the plane of the plate; err rather, if at all, 
on the side of curtailing the exposure, and develop up 
in a developer strong in the reducing agent, and with a 
fairly stiff dose of potassium bromide; if these precau- 
tions are taken, and a photo-mechanical plate used, in- 
tensification will rarely be necessary, but it is impera- 
tive that the negative possess extreme density, and the 
writing should be depicted as clear glass, as the copies 
must be black and white. Now make the number of 
bromide prints that you will require from this negative 
on the thinnest bromide paper that you can obtain. 
Address your envelopes, affix postage stamps to the 
corners lightly, so that they may be easily removed, 
carefully unstick the flaps, and open the envelopes out; 
pin them as before to a board or door, and photograph 
them four in a batch on a half-plate; or, if you do not 
possess a half-plate camera, they may be taken 
separately on quarter-plates. 


PLEASING novelty in the season's greetings 
A is to send each of one’s friends a miniature 


————— a e. 
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The most expeditious method of. dealing with the 
envelopes is to ascertain whether the exposure for the 
first one (or set of four) is correct by developing the 
plate; having found the correct exposure, go ahead and 
expose the lot, then develop them together in a tank. 
Much time will be saved by this way of going to work, 
and again all the negatives will possess the same 
characteristics; ergo, judging the exposure for printing 
will present no special difficulty, and the copies may be 
printed and developed in a batch. 

When dry the envelopes must be neatly folded along 
their lines, and the three flaps stuck down with some 
strong adhesive. They should not measure less than 
12 in. by i$ in. with the flaps folded, and the size 
mentioned will permit of four being reproduced on a 
half-plate. The letter when folded along the usual 
median line should measure one inch and eleven- 
sixteenths by two inches and nine-sixteenths, not more; 
it will therefore be necessary to fold over once again, 
to permit of its being readily slipped into the miniature 
envelope. 

The stamp may advantageously be tinted red, and in 
posting one must enclose in an extra envelope. 

The novelty of the greeting cannot fail to please; 
a perfect miniature letter in one's own handwriting over 
one's own signature, all minutely but perfectly done, is 
not seen every day, and will, in my opinion, compare 
favourably with the cold, formal congratulations seen 
too often nowadays in the shop books. 
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REDUCTION AND INTENSIFICATION FOR BEGINNERS. 


many advantages which those of an older date 

lacked. Materials, for instance, are far superior, 

and are manufactured with a scientific accuracy 
unknown to the pioneers of the science. Knowledge is 
wider and fuller, and the chemistry of the photographic 
image is understood, not so thoroughly as it might be, 
but with infinitely more exactness than was possible in 
the earlier days of the art. 

Adjuncts to assist the worker, in the shape of different 
chemicals, organic and inorganic, are more numerous, 
and it would seem to be a difficult matter to produce a 
poor negative, with so many helps to assist in the other 
direction. And yet, so far as my experience carries me, 
the older workers seemed to waste fewer plates, their 
successes were apparently greater than their failures, 
and their work as a whole appeared to be upon a higher 
plane than a good deal of the amateur work to-day. 
Possibly this was because they had a firmer grasp of 


p HOTOGRAPHERS of the present day possess 


the technique of the processes they used, and although 
their tools were poorer, they could use them better. One 
would imagine that with exposure meters, and factorial 
systems, and the thousand and one developers upon the 
market, failure was well nigh impossible to the modern 
amateur; but this is so far from being the case, that were 
perfect technical negatives obtained from every ex- 
posure, the sale of plates would decrease considerably. 
With dry plates as with mustard, the wasted material is 
the more profitable to the manufacturers. 

From a long and intimate knowledge of the ordinary 
average photographic beginner, I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that large numbers of apparently spoilt plates, 
consigned at present to the dust-bin, could be converted 
into passable printing negatives, were he or she to 
possess a working knowledge of the principles and 
chemicals necessary for successful reduction and intensi- 
ication. 

As a rule, these two manipulations are shunned bv the 
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beginner, in the majority of cases because it is not 
clearly understood what 1s wanted, and which process 
will answer the more successfully. 

Reduction, as its name implies, is a ‘‘ reducing down,” 
or '' cutting away,’’ and in use some compound is em- 
ployed which, forming with the excessive deposit of 
silver a soluble salt of silver, is dissolved by the ordinary 
fixing bath, and so removed from the negative. Roughly 
speaking, there are two classes of negatives which will 
be improved by this process—the under-exposed, and the 
correctly exposed but over-developed. In the first 
instance, we get a negative in which the high lights 
make their appearance about the usual time, but the 
shadows, represented upon the negative by the clearer 
parts, fail to make their appearance, and for some time 
no detail in these parts is observed. 

Development is still continued, in order to force out all 
detail, the high lights in the meantime getting far more 
than their share, and when all has been done that can be 
done, the negative is far too '' hard,"' and unless a rapid 
printing paper is used, a familiar ‘* soot-and-white- 
wash ”’ effect is produced when it is printed. 

In the other instance, exposure is about correct, but 
development is carried too far, and when the negative 
is finished a dense semi-opaque appearance is seen, the 
image but faintly showing, owing to its being buried by 
the deposition Br siver due to the excessive development. 
Both these instances are suitable subjects for reduction. 

For a number of years, what is known as Howard 
Farmer’s method has been used. It consists essentially 
of a solution of ferricyanide of potassium—red prussiate 
of potash—in a solution of the ordinary hyposulphite of 
sodium. 

It forms with the silver of the image ferricyanide of 
silver, which is dissolved by the fixing solution, and is 
used as follows :—Soak the negative in water for a few 
minutes, and then place in a dish of 10 per cent. fixing 
bath, to which a few drops of the 10 per cent. solution 
of ferricyanide has been added. When the bright yellow 
colour of the solution changes to an olive crcemish hue, 
add a few drops more, and so on till the requisite reduc- 
tion has been obtained. 

The above method answers very well in the case of the 
correctly exposed and over-developed negative, where it 
is desired to reduce uniformly a deposit of metallic salt, 
but is quite unsuitable for our under-exposed plate, for 
the following reasons. It possesses the power of attack- 
ing the shadows or lighter deposits on the film before 
the denser ones, and so by the time these have suffered 
an appreciable reduction, the detail has been quite re- 
moved from the lighter ones. A print from such a nega- 
tive is worse than from the same one before reduction, 
the negative having really been made harder than it 
was before. What, then, can be used to reduce the hich 
lights and preserve the shadows? We shall find that 
persulphate of ammonium will do this. By some power, 
not easily understood, it attacks the denser parts first, 
and scarcely touches the lighter deposit. Its effect upon 
the negative we are considering would be to considerably 
lighten the high lights, leaving the shadows untouched, 
and the resulting print, although not perfect, would be 
much better balanced and much softer. 

There has been some discussion in the photographic 
press as to the best method of using this reducing agent. 
Some workers state that an acid solution of the salt is 
essential to success; others that a plain solution in water 
gives all that can bedesired. I am in agreement with the 
latter. One or two precautions are absolutely necessary. 
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It is essential that the fixing salt should be thoroughly 
removed, and to do this the negative can be immersed 
in a solution of potassium percarbonate, or, better still, 
in several changes of the photographer’s best friend, 
running water. When this has been done thoroughly, 
and the film is softened, the plate can be immersed in a 
24 per cent. solution of the persulphate. In extreme 
cases 5 per cent. may be required, but generally the 
weaker salt will be found sufficient. When reduction 
is sufficiently advanced, transfer to a dish of solution of 
sulphite of sodium (1 oz. to a pint), allow to remain a 
few minutes, and wash as usual. 

The negative must be examined occasionally whilst 
reducing, and its appearance after fixing and drying 
does not materially alter: reduction can therefore be 
carried just to the point desired. Different makes of 
plates seem to act somewhat erratically when compared 
with others, but the worker will soon by actual trial 
ascertain any little peculiarities in this direction. 

Intensification is, as its name implies, a process the 
reverse of the one we have been considering. The nega- 
tive that as a rule requires intensification is the one that 
has been over-exposed, and the whole appearance is 
‘thin ” and ''flat." Obviously we require to deposit 
upon the high lights, and any part that has been acted 
upon by light, some metal that will darken it, and by 
stopping the too free passage of light, produce a print of 
greater contrast than before. The basis of most of the 
intensifying solutions in use is to deposit a mercury salt 
upon the image, and then, after washing, to reduce it to 
the metallic state by suitable agents. The first part of 
the process is simple. The negative must be thoroughly 
freed from all traces of the fixing salt, and then im- 
mersed in a ro per cent. watery solution of perchloride 
of mercury till it is quite bleached. It is again thoroughly 
washed, and we can then reduce the compound of mer- 
cury and silver to the metallic state by several methods. 
The usual one is to place the bleached negative in a 
solution of ammonia, containing about ro drops of the 
.880 strong liquor to the ounce of water, till it is quite 
black, and all traces of the mercury are removed. This 
is not by any means a good reducing agent, however. 
Uncertain compounds of mercury and ammonia are 
formed, and sometimes actual reduction takes place in 
the shadows. 

The most satisfactory of such agents is the sac- 
charated solution of lime, to be obtained of all chemists; 
although it can be made by mixing 
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Allow to stand for a few hours, and then syphon off the 
clear liquid, which is used in exactly the same way as 
the ammonia bath mentioned above, being, as before 
stated, much to be preferred to it. 

Another method of intensifying a negative is by using 
the same solutions as are used in toning bromide paper 
a sepia colour. The negatives are, after well washing 
as usual, placed in the bleaching solution till thoroughly 
bleached, and then well washed in water till all yellow- 
ness ceases to be removed. They are then placed in the 
sulphide solution till toned a rich brownish-black, and 
their printing qualities by this process are considerably 


enhanced. There are several other methods, details of 
which can be found in the text-books. Those 
mentioned are reliable, and will be found quite 
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satisfactory. 
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DeKKo 


THE HODAH GASLIGHT PAPER 


q Dekko puts at your disposal the 
rapidity of production of the bromide 
papers, but dispenses entirely with 

the darkroom., 


q Dekko is supplied in three grades— 
glossy, matte, and velvet—which 


i 
| 
| cover every useful variety of surface. 
| 


q Velvet Dekko is the last word in 
gaslight papers, giving rich, lumi- 
nous shadows and splendid gradation. 


T 
Specimens at all Dealers. 


T 
KODAK, Ltd., 


37-61, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


Branches—95, Bold Street, Liverpool; 72-74, Buchanan Street, Glasgow; 
s9, Brompton Road, S.W.; 60, Cheapside, E.C.; 115, Oxford Street, W.; 
171-173, Regent Street, W.; and 4o, Strand, London, W.C. 
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SANDS, HUNTER & CO., 


£ s. d. 
st by 3} No. 3a Folding Pocket Kodak, Goerz Dagor lens, 
leather case; very nice condition ............ eren 8 15 


~ o 
y 9 5} by 3¢ No. 3a Postcard Folding Kodak, as listed, new, £4 105. 3 9 0 
4l by 3} No. 3 Folding Brownie, as new ........eeenr 1 5 0 

41 by p Newman and Guardia Universal camera, Cooke lens 
Series IIL, leather case; cost £17 eee HH 917 6 

st by 3$ Postcard Film camera, by London Stereoscopic Co., 


has R.R. lens in Unicum shutter .......... eren Ht hene 3 5 0 
6} by 4% focal-plane Anschutz camera, by Goerz, Series III. 


Dagor lens, six double slides, leather case; cost Sig 108.5 in 

good order ....ccccsssseeecsesssccsceceeeees sesareerereeteressesosssrerereresesregtreereneerett II 10 0 
34 by 2} No. 2 Binocular, by the London Stereoscopic Co., Zeiss 

lens, and case; cost MEW f12 eee 3!5 0 
41 by 3i Miral Reflex camera, by Talbot and Eamer, Aldis lens, 


Series If., F/6, 7 in. focus, six slides and case, camera has revers- 
ing back and rising front ........... sese eeu $13 0 


4} by 3 No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak, Beck-Steinheil anastigmat 
lens, leather case; cost over £9 ..ssssssese HH 4 !S 0 
s by 4 No. 4 Cartridge Folding Kodak, Goerz Dagor lens, 
Series III., in Unicum shutter, leather case ............. e 8 10 0 
s by 4 Voigtlander film and plate camera, Collinear lens in 
Koilos shutter, three slides, leather case... RR 9 0 Oo 


Hor Direct Colour Photography. ilu d aA 


s by 4 Ross enlarging lantern, 6} in. conden:er, no objective, 


for oil z 

—————— —  ]| RM | fol ............"MÀ n MM HH mRBmRRÁÁMÁMmeBeÁsÁsáov 7 § 0 
b by 9 £n hard Eum Tu lens, F/4.5, flm pack 

x 41 " H adapter, four double slides, an eather case ...............eseenn 7 10 O 
31 x 34 in. 3;9 per box of 4 plates 4À by 3} No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak, with Automat shutter 

41 x 31 in. 4/6 and: cacé oar t Gea i bi ui ecd due aul Tomi d a ra E C QUE 215 0 
j " a 4t by 34 Sanderson Junior, six double plate-holders, Goerz Series 

5 x 4 in. 7/- T III. Dagor lens, leather case .........eeee Hee 712 6 
1 PE 4i by 3 oughtons' Ensign camera, for films or plates. Goerz 18 
6} x 43 in. 10 - - oo lens, F/4.8, in Unicum shutter, twelve slides for plates, and 

I cather Case occ caer -—A———————————— eT Ee 7 $0 
8}. x 63 In. e 20,- j 64 by 4ł Cooke lens, Series IV., 8 in. focus, F/5.6, in Bausch 

9 and Lomb Volute shutter; as new; cost £12 58s. see 8 5 o 

x 12 cm. 5/- 5 by 4 Cors 1B ctor en F/4.8, Dus ERR EET 4 1$ 0 

$ 4 Goerz 18 Celor, in Unicum shutter ............... ee $15 0 

13 X 18 cm. - 10/- 41 by 3l eiss Planar, 64 in., F/3.8; cost £11 sss 6 15 0 

4l by aj Zeiss Planar, 4} in., F/3.6; cost £7 108. sss 4 10 0 


Sa 7 by 5 Voigtlander Heliar, 9l in. focus, F/4.5, fitted to Voigt- 
lander telephoto attachment, 97 m/m, No. 5; cost £18 105. ; as new 12 10 0o 


Taking Screens 37, BEDFORD 8T., STRAND, LONDON, W.C., Opposite the Civil Service Stores. 


(absolntely necessary). (Established for 3> years at 20, Cranboarn Street.) 


3 x3 cm. (Ii x l fg in.) - = = 
HIGGINS 


41 x 4d em. (1? x12 in) | 


6 x6 cm. (23 x23 in) 

9 x9 cm. (385 x 245 in.) 

12x 12cm. (41 x41 in.) 
ccu eds 


Screen holders, 
For 3 x 3 cm. Screen, fitting lens-hoods from 

3to £in. diam, 3/6 
41 x 43 cm. » oy It j- 
6 x6 cm. » là» l% 5/- 
9 x9 cm. » 11s »216 //- 
12 x 12 cm. » lig ,, 3x5 9/. 

aieo pesce 


Chemicals, etc, 


Complete Outfit containing all necessary chemicals, 
Varnish, etc., 7/- 


Remittance (inzluding car. iage) should accompany 
all orders, unless a ledger account is open. 


a a ma ——————— 


Sole Agents for Great Britain, India, and 
the Colonies— 


Lumière H.A. Co., 
89, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 


— 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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BY ALEX. KEIGHLEY. 


TWO PICTURES BY MR. ALEX. KEIGHLEY. 


By A. J. ANDERSON. 


T is impossible for an artist to avoid the influence 
of his contemporaries or predecessors in paths of 
art. If a painter had to start entirely on his own 
account, and paint straight from nature, his paint- 

ings would be as elementary as those of Duccio or 
Cimabue. 

If the artist be a strong man with a touch of genius, 
he will learn his lesson from the greatest of the old and 
modern masters, and evolve a personal style of his 
own. If he be a weak man, he will imitate some par- 
ticular artist, and develop into a third-rate Greuze or 
fourth-rate East, or model his style on some prevalent 
and passing fashion. 

Mr. Keighley’s carly pictures show but little indi- 
viduality and much of the influence of Mr. H. P. Robin- 
son and others of the mid-Victorian school of pictorial 
photography. But from 19oi he has struck an 
original note of his own which is undeniably distinc- 
tive and artistic. 

He has proved a strong man, this Mr. Keighlev; 
others may dabble in gum or oil-printing, he goes 
straight on with his rich, brown carbons; smaller fry 
may shift and change, now imitating Demachy, now 
Hinton, now Coburn, but Mr. Keighley continues to 
improve his own individual style, regardless of passing 
fashions. This style is quite unlike that of any other 
pictorial photographer, and no one seems able to 
imitate it. 

It is difficult to decide what constitutes the indi- 
viduality in these pictures; perhaps it lies partly in 
attractive and poetical subject, partly in the feeling of 
luminous atmosphere, partly in the natural and happy 
composition, and partly in the clever management of 
the high lights. 

A couple of years ago Mr. Keighley became a little too 
clever in these same high lights, and I can remember 
several pictures, like '' The Shepherdess,’’ of 1905, in 


which the chief high light was somewhat forced and 
artificial. Well, every writer, painter, or photographer 
who is in earnest, develops little tricks and mannerisms 
to emphasize his point; but if he be one of the right sort, 
these tricks are discarded as soon as they are dis- 
covered. 

In ‘‘ The Spring Pastoral ” the strong high light on 
the lambs appears quite natural; probably it was arti- 
ficially heightened, but still it is exactly the high light 
we should expect in this scheme of lighting, and serves 
to consolidate the composition and throw back the dis- 
tance. It is interesting to compare this high light with 
that on the apple blossom in the middle distance; in 
the former we see the semi-luminous texture of wool 
lit from behind, in the latter the mingled leaves and 
blossoms toned down by the intervening atmosphere. 
The composition of this picture is distinctly decorative, 
with the lambs placed in the best possible position, tlie 
picture space is filled without overcrowding, and 
nothing competes with the principal object. What 
would otherwise be a bare space of middle tone is occu- 
pied by a suggestion of the apple tree and distant 
shecp. 

‘“ The House in the Wood "' is a poem, and since a 
poet is born, not made, it is useless to try and analyse 
this picture for the benefit of ordinary mortals; besides 
it is hardly decent to dissect a poet's methods and lay 
bare his structure. Why did Mr. Keighley But 
I might as well ask why Browning did this or Swin- 
burne that. 

There are two points, however, which demand notice, 
and these are the absence of design, and the darkness 
of the more distant tree trunks. With regard to the 
first point, we seldom find design in the arrangement 
of woodland trees, unless there is a path, and it is diffi- 
cult to make the distance go back unless there is the 
perspective of a path. In catching the spirit of his 
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scene, Mr. Keighley has wisely determined to avoid a 
path, and he has secured his perspective effect through 
the line formed by the bases of the tree trunks, which 
is probably the secret of the arrangement. The dark- 
ness of the more distant tree trunks, seen against the 
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BY ALEX. KEIGHLEY. 


light, is perfectly right, as there is not sufficient atmo- 
sphere intervening to lighten the tone. The differentia- 
tion of plane has been secured by admirable focussing. 

The portrait of Mr. Keighley is the work of Alvin 
Langdon Coburn. 


———— 4 t 


FRILLING, ITS CAUSE AND CURE. 


INS arde causes more annoyance to the tyro than a negative 
which has commenced to frill; the film will begin to leave 
the glass at the edges of the plate, and it soon begins to pucker; if 
it is not stopped it will sometimes leave the glass altogether. Even 
if this does not occur, and the tyro commences to bother with the 
refractory film, he will soon find, unless he is very careful, the film 
will become torn.  Frilling is caused in a number of different ways ; 
for instance, if the temperature of the developer is too high during 
development the plate is liable to frill; then again, if a plate is 
taken from a warm developer and placed in a dish of freshly mixed 
hypo it will frill—I am speaking now of hvpo mixed in cold water. 
I do not suppose the majority of tyros will be aware of the decrease 
of temperature when mixing hypo with cold water. Hypo should 
be mixed in warm water, and then left in the same place as the 
developer, until their temperatures are normal. Too strong a 
solution will also cause frilling, as will prolonged development or 
washing ; and last, but not least, don't handle the plate too, much 
during development. It is only fair to state that frilling troubles 
are not as frequent in cold weather as in hot weather or hot 
climates. 

So much for the causes of frilling; now as regards the cure. 
When a plate shows signs of frilling, it should be carefully washed 
for a short time, and then placed in a solution of alum 1} oz., 


By WALTER BOOTH. 


water up to 20 oz. This solution is the means of hardening the 
film, thus stopping the frilling. After it has been in this solution 
for five minutes it must again be thoroughly washed, and if the negative 
is ready for fixing it can go straight to the hypo, or if the plate 
needs further development it can be put back into the developer, 
and the operations follow on as usual. Up to now we have only 
got the method of stopping frilling, for though alum stops the 
action of the frilling it does not remove it. After the plate is fixed 
and well washed, place it in a dish and cover it with methylated 
spirit, rock the dish carefully for several minutes, then take out 
the plate, which must be drained; now press the film into its 
proper place with the fingers. Should the film not have con- 
tracted sufficiently, place it in a stronger solution of spirit; if, how- 
ever, it has contracted too much, place it in a weaker solution of 
spirit for a few minutes, and rock all the time it is in the spirit. 
"The reasoning of the process is that the film frills because it takes 
up too much water, thus causing it to expand. The methylated 
spirit is used to remove this excess of water. As a preventive 
during the hot summer months, I have kept a small piece of wax 
in my dark-room, and when taking a plate from my slide for develop- 
ment I just rub round the edges with the wax; this has saved me 
considerable trouble, and for the little trouble involved it amply 
repays. 
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DIFFERENT INTERPRETATIONS OF THE SAME SCENE. 


With Illustrations by the Photo-Pictorialists of Buffalo. 


(We here reprint an article by Phil M. 
Riley, which appears in the last number 
of The Photo Era, of Boston, U.S.A., 
together with a number of illustrations 
reproduced from the various renderings of 
what is practically the same scene by 
several members of a society calling 
themselves the Photo-Pictorialists of 
Buffalo; and we think that the idea 
exemplified may well be considered by 
hon. secretaries in planning their outings 
for next season. We shall be particularly 
pleased to see if some of our English 
societies could thus provide for them- 
selves and others a similar object lesson, 
and the Editor willingly offers his services 
as judge to the first three societies who 
apply to him, and would be pleased to 
reproduce a selection of the work 
sent in.—Ep. A. P.] 


HE fact that no two people 
see exactly alike has long 
been conceded, and the ob- 
servation certainly has no 
better exemplification than in 
respect to pictures, and particularly 
in respect to the production of them. If the con- 
ditions were otherwise, our galleries would contain 


A PEACEFUL VALLEY. 


extremely few original works of art, and monoto- 
nous similarity would prevail in all instances where 
the artist had not been endowed with extraordinary 
ability. But thanks to a wise provision of nature, 
every pair of eyes reflects upon the brain behind 
them a different conception of what constitutes an har- 
monious composition; and in the measure that the brain 
possesses ability to eliminate the unpicturesque, pre- 
serving the poetical and the decorative, in that degree 
does one succeed in art. 

It may, therefore, be advisable for me to slightly 
modifv my first statement to the effect that although 
two persons may see practically alike, the feelings and 
emotions which nature creates upon those in sympathy 
with her, as a result of what the eye sees, are never 
quite the same. Thus it is that the individuality and 
temperament of the camerist manifests itself in his 
work, and the pleasing diversity we find in our Salons 
to-day depends upon the success which has attended the 
effort to suggest the emotions experienced by the ob- 
server as well as the scene which aroused them. 

Man is a sociable creature, and working in company 
with others has done much to promote results in the 
various branches of art in which he is interested. At 
first thought one might imagine that, as a consequence, 
his work, especially in picture-making, and particularly 
in photography, where much of the operation is 
mechanical, would bear a similarity to that of his fellow 
workers. This is true in a certain sense only, or, to be 
more definite, simply in regard to a certain style or 
school, which by its character was responsible for the 
attraction which originally called together in common 
workers with like tastes. 

The interesting and beautiful collection of. photo- 
graphs by members of the Buffalo Pictorialists, which 
accompanies this article, furnishes a splendid illus- 
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tion. Taken as a whole, the prints 
possess such harmony of style and 
tone, such excellent taste in the 
manner of presentation, that one 
might at the first cursory glance 
readily believe them to be the work 
of one person of genius and artistic 
appreciation. More careful study, 
however, brings forth the un- 
deniable fact that, although all 
seem to belong to the same school, 
so far as harmony of character and 
treatment are concerned, each is 
distinctly original and independent 
in conception, and owes its domi- 
nant idea to the temperament of 
its maker. One becomes still more 
thoroughly convinced of this after 
being advised that all the pictures 
here reproduced are different inter- 
pretations of the same scene—a 
simple landscape as several persons 
Saw It. 

Such are the workings of in- 
dividuality. — But by what means 
are the actual results achieved? 
There is no better way to make 
this clear than with illustrations, 
therefore let us consider a certain 
group of trees, and observe the 
various effects secured by different 
treatment, such as selection of the 
point of view, time of day or year, 
atmospheric conditions, length of 
exposure, local modifications on 
the negative or print and the choice 
of a printing medium, all being 
available means by which the 
artist-photographer is enabled to 
record his conception of the scene, 
and in this way infuse his indivi- 
duality into the finished print. 

In order to more fully appreciate 
the possibilities in a given subject 
of rather commonplace variety, I 
reproduce as the first illustration 
what might be termed a view, such 
as would be made by one not far 
advanced in photography, or pos- 
sessed of pictorial discernment beyond the ordinary 
appreciation and ability to see and be attracted by 
pretty scenes. The material to work with is quite com- 
mon and familiar; in fact, the subject seems to be a 
most unpromising one; yet, as the various interpreta- 
tions show, it is capable of being made into several dis- 
tinct pictures of artistic merit. All this goes to indi- 
cate that the motive is of less consequence than its 
treatment. 

' A Peaceful Valley ’’ furnishes a motive simply 
made up—one of those land and sky effects which many 
workers, who admire the snap of broad sunlight, de- 
light to make. It is the sort of scene one enjoys at the 
moment and quickly forgets. 

In pleasing contrast with this subject is an attractive 
pastoral landscape, ‘‘ The Returning Herd.” Both are 
somewhat similar, except for the manner of treatment 
and the element of life supplied by the cattle in the fore- 
ground of the latter. In '' The Returning Herd’’ we 
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THE RETURNING HERD. 


have the same '* Peaceful Valley ’’ which we saw in the 
glaring brightness of midday; but with the longer, 
softer shadows of approaching evening it is altogether 
a different picture—one which is long remembered. The 
scene is in a lower tone; the contrasts are less vivid and 
more harmonious; and there is that feeling of quiet and 
repose, that something— call it what you will—pervad- 
ing the picture which one feels toward the approach of 
twilight. 

In '* A Peaceful Valley "' the sky is the keynote, and 
the effect of distance, which is in keeping with the sub- 
ject and necessary to the pictorial effect, places the 
horizon line low and gives a large portion of the 
picture-space to beautiful clouds. All this is radicallv 
opposed to the idea of '' The Returning Herd." Here 
we have a foreground study in which the chief interest 
—-the cattle—is placed too low, as is the horizon line— 
for it is a high horizon that suggests nearness—and it 
seems to me that the picture is top-heavy where the 
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solid shades of the trees come against the 
sky, But one can hardly be oblivious to 
its poetic appeal in spite of these faults— 
which can easily be remedied by trimming 
—for in conception and treatment it is a 
true work of art, and places its maker well 
to the fore among his fellow-workers. 
Were the print mine I should improve it as 
suggested, by trimming off the upper por- 
tion just above the taller of the small trees 
at the right. 

The subjects considered represent but 
two conceptions inspired by certain aspects 
of the scene. There are other possibilities, 
however, for the observant photographer, 
of which ‘‘ Sombre Twilight '' is an example 
of much excellence. It is only another in- 
terpretation of the stream and the same 
group of trees, but with the added element 
of mystery. The sun is low; the purple 
mists of evening hang over the water; 
long shadows and shafts of mellow’ 
light now veil, now illuminate the scene; 
everything is softened, and even the distant 
buildings have lost their harshness of out- 
line. We feel rather than see the beauty 
of such a picture, and the memory of it 
remains with us long afterward. Breadth, 
softness, atmosphere and sentiment are 
found in this print, all of which are qualities 
which only an artist of unusually delicate 
sensibilities can achieve. Such qualities 
are not so much the result of an excellent 
camera, plate or printing paper as of keen 
observation, perception and the knowledge 
of one's working tools, which enable one to 
produce the desired effect in the finished 
print. The trouble is that we photographers 
do not keep our eyes open enough. We 
allow the psychological moment to pass by, SOMBRE TWILIGHT. 


and those delicate gradations, that 
blending of pearly lights and veiled 
shadows, that brief moment when 
some moving object or light effect 
forms an ideal picture, have gone 
for ever. If I may be allowed a 
minor criticism, it seems to me that 
this print would be improved by 
trimming a little from the top, thus 
raising the horizon line. 

‘“ Midsummer ”? is perhaps the 
boldest, most original and distinc- 
tive interpretation of the lot. There 
are several good points about the 
photograph. It is excellent in com- 
position, of a style not at all usual: 
the lines and masses are well 
arranged and fill the space in an 
attractive manner; the contrasts of 
light and dark masses are distinctly 
pictorial, while the veil of prey 
haze, softening the distance, and so 
well suggesting the humid heat of 
early August, supplies the desired 
atmosphere—that mysterious some- 
thing so tantalising in its elusive- 
ness, which demonstrates that 
MIDSUMMER. photography can interpret those 
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subtle phases of nature which are 
the joy and delight of painters. I 
could hardly suggest any improve- 
ment in this print. One would not 
wish to change the arrangement of 
the lines or the grouping of the 
trees, to eliminate or add anything. 
It seems that nature made a perfect 
picture here; but it was an artist 
of rare pictorial discernment who 
found it, and determined under 
what conditions he could best pre- 
sent his own conception of it. 

In ''September" we have 
another subject, pleasing to look 
upon, in which the details have 
been subordinated and the masses 
make the picture. The contrast- 
ing of lights and shadows is de- 
lightful, while the softness and 
general tone of the print carry out 
admirably the idea of gentle 
warmth which one feels in early 
autumn. The composition, in the 
main, is good, although there is 
not complete unity—one can readily 
see a picture which can be taken from the upper left- 
hand corner of the print—and the large expanse of fore- 
ground in shadow is, perhaps, a little uninteresting and 
monotonous. 

'* A Gray Day,” the last of this notable list of photo- 
graphs, furnishes one more example ot lack of unity. 
In sentiment and technique it is all that can be desired; 
the scale of tones is admirable, and the hazy effect has 
been charmingly rendered; but one can readily see that 
there are two distinct pictures—the stream, the trees 
on its banks and the distant gray building making one, 
while the large group of trees, the distant white houses 
and the single tree at the left complete the second. A 


SEPTEMBER. 
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A GRAY DAY. 


bit of sky in the first, and of foreground in the second, 
must be trimmed away; but all the necessary materials 
for both compositions are there. The print stands as an 


eloquent example of what selective enlargement may 


accomplish. 
Í—— 


LANTERN NOISES. 


| N working limelight one of the commonest noises which occurs 
is the hissing of the oxy-hydrogen flame. This may be due to 
one of several causes, the most frequent being an improper mix- 
ture of the two gases, viz., too much oxygen in proportion to the 
hvdrogen or coal gas. Such a noise is quite unnecessary, even 
without a regulator on the oxygen cylinder, for in turning on the 
gases the light reaches its most brilliant point, and begins to fade 
before the flame begins to fizz. If the fine 
tap is worked very gently and smoothly, 
and the light watched carefully, there is no 
occasion to alarm the audience and irritate 
the lecturer bv the spluttering of the light. 
A less common cause for this is the lime 
being too far from the nozzle of the jet, 
or becoming deeply pitted. 

One of the most alarming accidents that 
can happen, speaking from the point of 
view of the audience, is the blowing off of 
the rubber tubing which leads from the 
oxvgen cvlinder to the jet, through the 
operator having forgotten to open the tap 
at the lantern. This latter should always 
be examined before turning on the gas, 
while for those who always use a fine tap 
on their cvlinder, in lieu of the more 
expensive regulator, it is a good plan to 
fasten the oxygen tap at the jet perma- 
nently open by means of thin wire. 

A kink in the tube conveving the hvdro- 
gen or coal gas to the lantern, or some 
one in the audience accidentally treading 
on the tubing, or other cause, will cut off 
the hydrogen supply and put out the light. 
In such cases always turn off the oxygen 
at the cylinder at once, before doing any- 
thing else. Never attempt to light the 
mixed gases at the nozzle, for they com- 
bine with the air to form an explosive 
compound, and when lit will ignite with 
a loud detonation, which, if not dangerous 
(this depending on the amount that. has 
escaped), may easily cause a panic in the 
audience. C. W. B. 


Doc-GATE AT BANKHOUSE, ROCHDALE. 


Mr. J. H. Crabtree, of Queen's Road, Oldham, kindly sends the 
accompanying photographs, and writes: “ The enclosed photographs 
are of a Dog Gate at an old farmhouse near Rochdale. The cupboard 


doors and drawers are recent introductions. The gate is a double 
one, hinged at the centre. In No. 1 it is seen ajar, disclosing the 
stairway up to the first landing. On April 3rd, 1752, John Wesley 
preached from this landing to a congregation assembled in the farm- 
house ‘living room’ immediately below. In No. 2 the gate is 
seen in situ. The latch and large hinges have been ‘ unimproved,’ 
and are still used, though not to keep the dog downstairs. The 
plain door behind the gate has been introduced to control draughts, 
as the house is in an exposed position on a bleak hillside. The 
carving of the gate has been carefully preserved from defacement.” 
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Miss Irene Herneman, of Ditchling Road, Brighton, kindly sends 
the accompanying photographs and description of Hardham 
Priory :—“ On the road from Pulborough to Arundel, about one 
mile from Pulborough, lies Hardham Priory; it is a beautiful ruin 
of a twelfth century abbey, standing in the grounds of a farmhouse. 
Only the chapter-house remains, but its graceful early English 
arches and clustered shafts, overhung in summer by trailing creepers 
and moss, are well worth a visit, although to the ordinary tourist 
they are quite unknown. The farm was formerly the refectory, but 
no trace of its former use now exists, with the exception of a cellar 
underneath it, with a groined vaulted roof. The present occupiers 
are very kind in allowing visitors to photograph the Tuins, even 
showing the best point from which the view can be taken.” 


HARDHAM PRIORY. 
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JUST HOLD IT UNDER THE GA 
OR OTHER ARTIFICIAL LIGHT FOR 
ONE MINUTE, AND IT'S PRINTED. 

ANOTHER MINUTE WILL SUFFICE 
FOR DEVELOPING THE PRINT BY 
THE SAME LIGHT,— AND THERE YOU ARE ! 


Could anything be more simple ? 
No! 


Could anything be more beautiful 
than a‘Rorox print ? NO // 


Well then / 


A SUITABLE SURFACE FOR EVERY CLASS OF 
NEGATIVE, BECAUSE THERE ARE 9 GRADES 
OF PAPER, AND 5 SORTS OF POSTCARDS. THE ROTARY 

Sample Packels - CZ OUR. a PHOTOGRAPHIC C9 L° 


JA Plate. /2 Jheels assorted all Grades . STOCKS 11 MOORFIELOS, zie 
! ¥2 Fate, 6 Grades | E.C. 
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WINTER PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Hoss ]— and 


ARE EMINENTLY SUITABLE 
FOR WORK ON DULL DAYS. 


their LARGE PULL APERTURES are available with EXQUISITE 
DEFINITION, and they are unequalled in all the qualities which 


distinguish lenses of the VERY HIGHEST GRADE. 


ROSS’ IMPROVED ENLARGING LANTERNS 


For Every Illuminant. Are of the 
Highest Quality and Construction. 


OF ALL LEADING DEALERS. 


Price Lists Free on application. 


ROSS’ OPTICAL WORKS, 5, North Side, Clapham Common, London, S.W. 


G TEREOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHY. — THE LATEST BLOCKNOTE. 


The new size Stereo Blocknote giving 


6 by 13 cm. (2] by 5 in.) pictures. A POCKET CAMERA. 


Block-Notes 


BYS.G.D.G 


L.GAUMONT a C ie 


Actual Size. Easily carried in the pocket. Weight, 1 lb. 502. Fitted with 2 Tessar Zeiss F6*3 Krauss Lenses (accurately paired for Stereo. 
scopic Work, and decentralised vertically), complete in Felt Purse, and 6 Single Metal Dark Slides (pure nickel) complete in Felt Purse. Price £19 10s. 


Full Descriptive Catalogue of this Instrument and other Blocknotes on application to 8ole Makers, 


THE GAUMONT CO B and 6, SHERWOOD STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.C. 
ag 18, DENMAN STREET, LONDON, W.O. 
Branches at PARIS, BERLIN, BARCELONA, MILAN, MOSCOW, and CLEVBLAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY WITH REASON. 


By T. THORNE BAKER, F.C.S. 


The first of this series of elementary articles, which was of an introductory nature, appeared last week. 


The third, 


which deals with Orthochromatic Plates, will be published on December 24, next week’s issue being a Special Number 
containing many special features. 


IIL.--PLATES, LENSES, SHUTTERS, AND EXPOSURES. 


of time during which the image formed by the 
lens is allowed to act on the plate; to take a 
successful photograph the exposure must be 
correct within certain limits, which we will describe 
presently. A knowledge of the various factors on 
which the length of exposure depends is therefore most 


F XPOSURE is the term used to express the length 


necessary, and in the present chapter we shall deal 
To begin with, the plate is a matter of no little im- 

portance, and the more rapid it is, the less 
: C 

give a plate twice the correct exposure, or 

only half of it, and in either case could get 

more latitude than another which, if twice 

too much, or only half, exposed, gave a very 


simply with these points. 

easily will it be manipulated. If you could 

a good negative, that plate would possess M 
poor result. If you take an unexposed 


plate and look at it in the light, you will find ^E 
it of a creamy-yellow colour, and plates of — f 
different makes are very different as regards B 


their opacity when looked through. Asa 

general rule, a plate which is of medium speed and 
looks rich and opaque, will possess more latitude than 
a very quick one which may be thin to look through. 

The choice of a plate of speed suitable for the work 
you want to do with it is of far more importance than 
is generally supposed. Although under-exposure and 
over-exposure can often be corrected in the develop- 
ment of a plate, it is far better to let development be a 
purely mechanical operation, and have the exposure 
right. 

A slow plate in general gives contrast very readily, 
yields good density, and is extremely clean; i.e., free 
from any tendency to fog. It is therefore suitable for 
work in which we want vigour, contrast, and '' pluck,"' 
such as copying, photographing machinery, designs, etc. 

The plate of medium speed, by which we mean about 
65 Wynne, or 180 Watkins, is the plate which is of the 
utmost value for all-round work, especially in bright 
weather. Such plates generally possess great 
latitude, and give no trouble in development. The 
fast plates made nowadays are not so easy to 
handle, and cannot certainly be recommended to 
a beginner. For flashlight work, dull weather snap- 
shots, focal-plane work and so on, they are all very well, 
but for general outdoor work the medium speed is far 
more useful. 

In order to estimate an exposure, we must consider 
the light, the lens, the shutter, or method of exposing, 
and the speed of the plate. A study of the actinic value 
of light can be made in two ways: by judging it from 
the appearance it has to the eye, and by estimating it by 
means of an actinometer; in the latter we see how long 
a piece of sensitive paper takes to darken to a definite 
tint, and on this time judge the value of the light, and 
ultimately the exposure. 

The iris or other diaphragm, or the '' lens stop,’’ or 
‘“ aperture,” is another factor on which exposure de- 
pends, and by varying its size we can further control 


the character of the negative. A lens of moderate price 
generally works at at least F/8. "This means that the 
diameter of the hole through which light can pass 
through the lens is one-eighth of the focal length of the 
lens. A lens is composed of one or more component 
parts; let us assume for the moment it consists of one 
simple lens, AB in the figure. In front of, or behind, 
the lens is a piece of metallic sheet pierced with a holc, 
CD; the diameter of this aperture is MN. If the lens 
be of five inches focal length, MN will be gth inch, if 
the stop be called F/8; but if now MN be only 5-16th. 
inch in diameter, the stop will be F/16, and so on. 

Now, MN represents, needless to say, a circular aper- 
ture, and the area of a circle depends on the square of 
its diameter. Hence whilst the opening is, in square 
measure (roughly) one-third of a square inch with F/8, 
it will be only (roughly) one-twelfth of a square inch 
with F/16. Hence only a fourth of the light passes 
through a lens when the stop is reduced to half in 
diameter. We therefore require four times as long an 
exposure with F/16 as we do with F/8, sixteen times as 
long with F/32, and so on. The diaphragm thus affords 
a valuable means of regulating exposure if we wish to 
work the shutter at a constant speed. The smaller the 
stop, the better the definition, and the greater the con- 
trast; this is a maxim which holds good with almost 
all lenses. 

Another point which influences the exposure is the 
distance of the object from the camera. When taking 
a near object, the distance between lens and plate is 
much greater than when taking a distant object. A 
distant landscape requires the lens to be a distance 
from the plate equal to its focal length, and the ex- 
posure, other things being equal, is the shortest in this 
case. With all objects nearer than ‘“‘ infinity °’ the 
lens is a greater distance from the plate than its focal 
length. 

Two more things we must consider are the quality of 
the lens itself, and the efficiency of the shutter in the 
case of instantaneous work. There is a lot of difference 
between a cheap lens and a good one. Any lens absorbs 
a certain amount of light during its passage through 
the glass, but some absorb far more than others. The 
rapid rectilinear variety is probably the most popular of 
all, but many cheap hand cameras are fitted with achro- 
matic meniscus lenses. Wecannot go into any particu- 
lars on this part of the subject, but would point out that 
the exposure is not necessarily the same with two 
cameras having different lenses, worked at the same 
aperture. It is most important to have a brilliant lens 
for portraiture, orthochromatic work, and so forth. 

Where instantaneous exposures are calculated by 
means of an actinometer, we must always bear in mind 
the fact that an inexpensive shutter will not always give 
so rapid an exposure as may be thought. With those 
actuated by springs, the spring may get slack in time, 
and want renewing. Some are worked by elastic, and 
this material deteriorates. The actuating force, in 
short, requires examination from time to time, and the 
speed of the shutter checking. 
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AN APPLICATION OF THE BROMOIL PROGESS 


TO GLAZING BROMIDE PRINTS. 


By T. H. GREENALL. 


HE method of improving bromide prints by coat- 
| ing them with '' Lustralene," megilp, or some 
other mixture has long been known and prac- 
tised, often with success, but it has always been 
open to the objection that it glazed the print all over, 
thus detracting from the higher tones whilst it benefited 
the deeper. It has on this account been condemned by 
some as inartistic, whilst if any attempt were made to 
localise the gloss on the shadows only, the '' fake ’’ was 
generally evident, and was therefore a cause of offence. 
By adapting Mr. Welborne Piper’s latest Bromoil 
process, I have, however, been able to obtain bromide 
prints to which can be applied a varnish in the same way 
as the pigments are applied in oil printing, and which 
will take the varnish on the image only, and not at all on 
the highest lights, thus marking a distinct advance in 
bromide work. 


The Preparation of the Print. 


The fixed and washed bromide should be allowed to 
dry, otherwise blisters may appear in subsequent opera- 
tions. It should not, however, be alumed or treated in 
a fixing bath containing alum. It is then bleached in 
the manner adopted when making a print ready for sul- 
phiding, but instead of using ferricyanide and bromide, 
the solution used must be Mr. Piper's Bromoil bleaching 
solution, of which the following is the formula :— 


Concentrated Ozobrome solution ...... 4 parts. 
IO per cent. potash alum solution ...... 4A 4 
10 per cent. citric acid solution ......... I part. 


NV ALOE oo ides oda tef enr ed ac. 


I have used two-thirds this quantity of alum with ad- 
vantage. 

In about two minutes the black image should be com- 
pletelv changed to a faint brown one. The print is then 
washed, and either treated with sulphide solution, as in 
ordinary sulphide toning, or redeveloped, in which case 
the final image will be black. The sulphiding solution 
consists of 


to make 20 parts. 


10 per cent. solution of sodium sulphide 25 minims. 
Hydrochloric acid (one in five solution) ... s  ,, 
Water 2 Oz. 
Note.—The hydrochloric acid must be added at the 
last moment before using, and fresh solution mixed each 
time. 


The alternative redeveloping solution must be fresh, 
and consist of 


AMON 25525905) pbidensdiaisenitatiebu redd 2 gr. 
Sodium sulphite ...................susssesss 20: 34 
Dr erm IEEE I OZ. 


After either sulphiding or redeveloping, the print is just 
rinsed and then placed in sulphuric acid, diluted, 1 oz. 
In 20 0z. of water, as in the Bromoil process. (N.B.— 
Add the acid to the water and allow to cool before 


using.) In this bath the print is allowed to soak for 
twenty minutes or longer, and is then washed for ten or 
twenty minutes and dried; or it may be taken at once for 
varnishing. I do not think it advisable to expose the 
print to much light during these processes, and any 
chromic salt remaining in the dried print would cause 
the gelatine to harden all over on exposure to light. 


To Apply the Varnish. 


Have ready a moist pad, consisting of several layers 
of wet paper placed on a sheet of glass, and on this place 
the print previously soaked in water for, say, ten or 
twenty minutes. Remove superfluous water by dabbing 
gently with a piece of old wash-leather which has been 
wetted and then gently squeezed, so that it remains 
almost saturated. '[he varnish consists of a few drops of 
Japan gold size and a touch (about one-fifth the quantity) 
of raw linseed oil, and should be mixed with an old table- 
knife on a piece of glass. Now take a china painter's 
dabber, which is a soft camel-hair brush, closer and more 
velvety than a mop, and press it on the layer of varnish, 
afterwards dabbing it once or twice on a clean part of 
the glass, and proceed to apply the varnish to the print. 
If all parts of the print appear at first to take the varnish 
equally, as is most likely, go on dabbing, either with the 
same brush or preferably a clean one, and it will be 
found that the highest lights soon resist the varnish and 
remain perfectly matt, whilst the shadows take on extra 
richness in proportion to their depth. In a large print 
a part only may be worked on at once. The operation 
must be complete before the varnish dries, but should 
this occur before the high lights are clear, it is only 
necessary to gently wash the print with soap and water, 
or with a soft rag moistened with paraffin, followed by 
soap and water. Those who have worked the oil pig- 
ment process will readily work this, and in addition will 
no doubt be able to add pigment to strengthen the 
shadows if required. It is only necessary to bear in 
mind, that whilst gentle pressure with a charged brush 
puts on varnish, short, quick taps with an almost clean 
one distributes it—t.e., takes it off the high lights and 
puts it on the image in proportion. I have no doubt 
there are easier and simpler ways of applying the varnish 
for large work, such methods as that of applying the 
varnish freely all over and then '' sweeping ’’ off whilst 
the print is under water. Also other mixtures than 
Japan gold size, which, by the way, is not the same as 
ordinary gold size, but dries much more rapidly, hence 
it is necessary to add the linseed oil. 


| The author of the foregoing article sends for our in- 
spection two examples—one a varnished bromide print, 
in which the tones vary from the deepest to plain 
white, and have assumed a glazed appearance in pro- 
portion; and another a redeveloped bromide, which 
similarly bears on the claims made for the above process. 
—E»n. A. P.] 
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Co develop your spools in the 
Kodak Developing Tank is to 


guarantee the best possible results 


The Kodak Tank Leaflet gives 


full particulars. 


from your exposures. 


To continue to use a darkroom is to continue in a course 
which involves much discomfort for yourself, and con- 
siderable risk of fogging a highly colour-sensitive film 
without the slightest compensating advantage. 


There is no necessity to look at your films during 
development. The best treatment for an over-exposure 
and for an under-exposure is the treatment that is best 
for a correct exposure, viz., twenty minutes in the Kodak 
Developing Tank in the developer prescribed. 


The exposed film is transferred from the camera to the 
Tank in daylight. There it remains for twenty minutes, 
and the result is a strip of negatives which cannot be 
surpassed by any other method of treatment. 


KODAK, Ltd., 


91-61, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


BRANCHES—96, Bold Street, LIVERPOOL; 72-74, Buchanan Street, 
GLASGOW ; $9, Brompton Road, S.W.; 60, Cheapside, E.C. ; 115, 


Oxford Street, W. ; 171-173, Regent Street, W. ; 40, Strand, London, W.C , 
and all Dealers. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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HYDROQUINONE 


PYROCATECHIN |>=; 
PHOTO lowe 
CHEMICALS | K j 


$. 
Obtainable through all dealers, or in | New and i Proce) 
wholesale quantities from | 


E. MERCK, 


16, JEWRY STREET, 
^ LONDON, E.C. 


I. Write legibly on one side of the paper only. 


the following additional Rules: 


TONING process of negative or print. 
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ENQUIRY COUPON. 


Kvaitatie untit Decemtver 17, 7907. 


Residents in the Colonies and Abroad may use any Coupon 
| published within the last six months. 


Information and advice on any subject connected with Photography, also criticism of Prints, 
Negatives, etc., may be obtained GRATIS and POST-FREE by enclosing this Coupon 
to THE EDITOR, “THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER,’ 52, Long Acre, London, W.C- 


Please observe the following RULES. 


4. Put your name and a nuniber on the back of each print. d 
5. State the MONTH, HOUR, LIGHT, PLATE (speed), STOP, EXPOSURE, DEVELOPER, PRINTING, 2” 


December 10, 1907. 


Orn" 


LAMBERT & LAND'S PATENT 


COMBINATION SLIDING STAND. 


8 Useful Combinations. 


“I COULD USE ONE RIGHI 
NOW,” 


Writes one of our cousins from across the Pon dcdi. 


“SO COULD YOU,” 


No matter what you specialise in. 


THEN WHY DON'T YOU? 


Get to know all about it. 


WE WILL SEND YOU ONE 


of our 66-page Illustrated and Descriptive Booklets, 


POST FREE, FOR TWO PENNW 
STAMPS. 


C. H. LAND, 
I5, Alma Place, Thornbury, BRADFORD. 


2. State your case fully, then ask specific questions, and number each one in consecutive order. 
3. Give your name and full postal address, not necessarily for publication. 


PRINTS FOR CRITICISM.—When sending Prints (or Negatives) for criticism or advice, please observe 


6. It prints or negatives are to be returned, stamps sufficient for postage must be enclosed. 
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PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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THE SOUTHSEA EXHIBITION, 
And the Future of the Southsea Photographic Society. 


HIS exhibition, which has just terminated, was held at the 

Southsea Photographic Society’s rooms in Pembroke Road, 
Southsea, and is the second of the ‘‘ Southern” shows, and was 
entirely successful. 

Indeed, it might safely be described as a most imposing and im- 
pressive show. Nearly 700 exhibits were gathered together in the 
society’s fine premises, on which a sum of £100 has just been laid 
out on decorations. Such an exhibition would not have been 
brought together, and certainly would not have been so well 
arranged, even in London, but a few years ago. As in the South- 
ampton exhibition, there is a very full number of high-class exhibits 
in the open classes, a good entry of capital slides, and a select 
collection of “colour” exhibits, and besides this the very im- 
portant collection of invitation British work which calls for so many 
comments of approval from the visiting public. The hanging has 
been well done, and the exhibits are displayed to distinct advan- 
tage upon the newly-decorated walls and stands. The most marked 
advance is evidenced in the work of the members’ classes. Mr. S. 
Dawe has been adjudged the champion worker of the year, and it 
could not be otherwise, his eleven exhibits show great versatility 
and power, and, in many cases, distinct individuality. His picture, 
* Meditation,” is a capital figure study, and would win in a far 
stronger class than it is in. 

Colonel Johnstone, who runs Mr. Dawe closer than any other 
competitor for premier honours, takes two awards. His architec- 
tural subjects give evidence of great thought and skill. 

Mr. A. W. Ward's portraits are on distinctly original lines. Mr. 
L. J. Steele is well represented by nearly thirty works, most of 
which seem familiar. 

Other workers whose productions it is impossible to pass without 
a word of strong approval are Messrs. F. J. Lawton, F. S. Hoyte, 
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W. H. Barrell, S. O. Black, W. H. Dugan, and Dr. John Camp- 
bell. J. C. Thompson and A. J. Luke win their initial awards, and 
amongst the most promising workers we noted the names of F. 
Cooley-Martin, Dr. H. Elliott, T. P. Holland, H. G. Lowe, E. H. 
Plumpton, J. C. Prior, and W. Stimson. 

F. A. Swaine and A. W. Ward, both of Southsea, share the 
honours of the Hampshire class between them, and Basil Schon, 
who has recently joined the society, but does not exhibit this year 
in the members! classes, receives a hon. mention in this class. 

The open classes are almost identical with those of the Southamp- 
ton show, and which we referred to recently. This is the twentieth 
and the last exhibition that will be held under the present name. 
For some time past it has become apparent to those guiding the 
destinv of the Southsea Photographic Society that a subscription of 
a guinea is a deterrent to many, and that the number of their mem- 
bership did not compare favourably with other societies, Energy, 
too, seemed to be waning, and it is entirely to the credit of the 
committee that they have decided to commence the year of 1908 
with drastic alterations which will add strength and vitality to a 
society of such a pronounced reputation. It has been decided to 
change the name to the Portsmouth Camera Club, to retain the 
permanent club-room with all its appliances, and to welcome as 
many photographers as will join the club at a popular subscription 
of 7s. 6d., which subscription will include use of the club-rooms, 
weekly lectures, dark-rooms, daylight and artificial light enlargers, 
and many other advantages. We feel sure that under the able 
guidance of Colonel Johnstone, Mr. W. H. Barrell, Mr. F. J 
Lawton and Mr. F. S. Hoyte and others, these radical alterations 
will prove satisfactory, and we wish them all success. 


— H 
THE SPEAIGHT STAFF EXHIBITION. 


Ta assistants of a professional photographer are too apt to con- 
fine their attention solely to their own particular vocation, and it 
is surprising how little many operators, printers, and retouchers 
know outside their own departments. Realising this, and also 
realising the educational value of pictorial photography, Messrs. 
Speaight, Ltd., of New Bond Street, have instituted a private exhi- 
bition, open to members of their staff, and offered a prize for the 
best photograph taken during the summer holidays. Amongst some 
fifty exhibits, the six photographs submitted by Mr. W. F. Smart 
have each pictorial merit, showing restraint and a feeling for tone; 
* Monday" and “Now the day is over" deserve the first prize, 
which has been awarded them by Mr. Snowden Ward. Mr. C. G. 


Rosher, the head operator in the establishment, has a nice idea of 
composition, and his “ Old Waterman of Namur" would be quite 
good if the aerial perspective were not destroyed by some sharp 
and noticeable lettering in the distance, which refuses to go back 
into its proper place. “The Old Homestead,” by Mr. W. C: 
Robinson, is a pleasant little picture, suggestive of a pencil draw- 
ing; and if the plate is somewhat obviously retouched, Mr. Robin- 
son has secured his effect of atmosphere by softening the shadows 
in the distance and keeping those in the foreground firm and strong. 
The result of this exhibition must have given satisfaction to Messrs. 
Speaight; and other firms might, with advantage, follow the 
example which they have set. 


—— 4 ——————— 


North Middlesex Society’s Exhibition.—4A “nineteenth” annual 
exhibition indicates the existence of a society very firmly established 
and necessarily possessing a far-reaching influence in its own 
neighbourhood, and it is ony one short of a score of years since the 
North Middlesex held its first show. Unlike most societies, this 
North Middlesex has no open classes, but year after year rigidly 
restricts itself to a display of members’ work, and having within 
its own ranks many first-class and well-known members, it is able 
to do this and still offer the public a most interesting and inspiring 
collection of pictures, the pictorial side always having been a strong 
one with this much respected society. Held at the Hanley Hall, 
Crouch End, London, N., on Dec. 5-7, we are unable to report 
upon it until next week. 


Hull Photographic Society's Exhibition, held simultaneously with 
the above-named, we also hope to briefly report on next week. 
Colour photography is a prominent special feature, Messrs. Thos. 
E. Green and Alex. Keighley each delivering a lecture in the 
evenings, the latter gentleman having also promised to criticise the 
pictures in the exhibition. 


The Exhibition of the North London Photographic Society, held 
this year in the Islington Public Library, Manor Gardens, Hollo- 
way Road, on Dec. 4th, is just too late in the week for us to in- 
clude a full report in this week's pages. It was, however, a show 
upon which the society is to be congratulated, and we are glad to 
find this young institution showing such evidence of vitality. We 
shall comment further on the exhibits next week. 


Caterham Institute Photographic Exhibition.—For the fourth 
year the camera club in connection with the Caterham Institute 
held an exhibition of photography in the Harestone Valley Lecture 
Hall, on Nov. 27, when a most creditable display was made, both 
in the members’ and the open classes. In the former Mr. S. A. 
Sholl was successful in securing three prizes, besides a certificate. 
Others successful in winning one or more medals were Messrs. 
Alec. J. Braid, F. W. Murrell, C. W. Clarke, and A. J. French, 
whilst besides these, certificates were awarded to Messrs. W. J. 
Snow and C. W. Streatfield. Mr. F. J. Mortimer was the judge, and 
all arrangements were excellently carried out; the hon. secretary, 
Mr. J. C. Scrivener, and his helpers are to be congratulated. 
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SHALL WE GET AN IDEAL ACTINOMETER ? 
AND REDUCING. THE 


In our day the technics of plate making and development 
are so wonderfully elaborated, that if the photographer 
could only be quite certain of his exposure, he might develop 
by time in absolute darkness, and with a near approach to 
certainty as regards the result. By an up-to-date applica- 
tion of the photo-electric cell, or that form of galvanic 
battery which gives its current in response to a beam of light 
that shines on it, this cell being combined with a galvano- 
meter, it is conceivable that one day we may have a small 
Instrument like a watch, which when set to the conditions 
of working may instantaneously indicate the required expo- 
sure by means of an index needle. The photo-electric cell 
not only indicates by its current the intensity of the light 
shining upon it, but it can be colour sensitised and 
screened: so when the new form of photometer or actino- 
meter arrives, we may hope for an instrument which can be 
set, not only for any stop or aperture, and the sensitiveness 
of the plates, but also for their colour sensitising. What 
an element of aid and certainty to the amateur to have such 
an actinometer set in the hinder part of the camera, the 
index needle of which would from instant to instant indi- 
cate the exact exposure required for the subject towards 
which the lens is pointed! A note as to the photo-electric 
cells will be found in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER of last 
week, together with references to places where further parti- 
culars may be gathered. 

Geometry is a branch of science which has done excellent 
service to photographers, as, for example, in connection with 
the evolution of the photographic objective; but although 
the amateur advantages by this service he does not directly 
‘avail himself of it. There are, nevertheless, many direct 
services which geometry may render to every-day photo- 
graphic workers, one being to show the exact dimensions of 
any photograph when enlarged or reduced to a required or 
specified extent, so as to make it easy to see at a glance how 
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Silk as a Basis for the Print. 


Much has been said of late as to a revival of the old practice 
of photographic printing on silk, which is to be used in the 
making of various decorative articles, and emphasis has been 
laid on the advantage of using variously coloured or tinted 
sensitised silks. Ready dyed silks, however, frequently suffer 
from the treatment, hence it may be more desirable to use 
white silk in the first instance, and to tint it afterwards. A 
closely woven silk with warp and weft of similar or nearly 
similar threads, as in the case of balloon silk, is desirable, and 
before use it should be carefully washed, and while damp 
stretched on a wooden frame; when dry the best face is 
uniformly damped with a warm solution, compounded of water, 
four ounces; ammonium chloride, five grains; and soft gela- 
tine, six grains. When once more dry, the stretched sheet is 
moistened with silver-nitrate solution, thirty-five or forty grains 
to the ounce; once more dry, the silk is ready for exposure 
in the printing frame. Toning and fixation are as in the case 
of prints on albumenised paper, and anv tinting or dyeing 
is best done after the final washing, but before drying, in an ex- 
tremely dilute solution of a coal-tar dye of the required colour, 
the silk being kept in constant motion. Suitable compounds of 
dye and soap (Maypole soaps) are sold, the soap assisting in 
making the action of the dye uniform. 
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EXPERIMENT. 


GEOMETRY AND SCALE WHEN ENLARGING 
USE OF THE SCREEN. 


an enlarged or reduced photograph will fit into any space, 
border, or frame. Across any oblong space or area (or right- 
angled parallelogram, to use the more formal expression) 
corresponding to the size of the photograph, accurately rule 
a diagonal line. Any oblong ruled or laid within this will 
be proportionate (or homologous, as the term is), provided 
that the lines of both oblongs are parallel to each other, 
and that the diagonal cuts the angles of both oblongs, and 
this is true of any extension of the diagonal line. By taking 
advantage of this fact problems relating to the fitting in of 
enlargements or reductions can be solved at once; the 
use of such a diagram as is mentioned, not only making 
such a fact that a 5 by 4 negative cannot be exactly enlarged 
to whole-plate, immediately apparent, but further shows at 
a glance what is the most advantageous way of working in 
such operations. Those who have occasion to deal with 
more elaborate problems in connection with copying to 
scale, especially those who, like the process worker, may find 
it desirable to classify originals according to the scale of 
enlargement or reduction, will appreciate a device called 
the scalometer, which involves the above geometric prin- 
ciples, but entails scarcely more trouble in use than 1s 
involved when an ordinary rule is employed for measure- 
ment. See “Process Work,” No. 42, 1907. 

A few general rules of practice have recently been formu- 
lated by Herr Hans Schmidt. In spring the greenish-yellow 
foliage renders it desirable to use a rather intense yellow 
screen, but towards midsummer the same foliage may have 
so ripened or darkened that it is better rendered without a 
screen ; however, if a bluish haze prevails in the distance, a 
yellow screen may be required to brighten the effect through 
this haze, but when the haze is whitish the yellow screen 
is ordinarily not required. In short, the function of the 
yellow screen is to tone down the overpowering effect of the 
blue. 
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Varnishing the Negative. 


The importance of varnishing as a protection against the 
absorption of chemicals from printing-out papers can scarcely 
be over-stated, to say nothing of the influence of damp and other 
adverse influences. Yet there are amateurs who never or 
seldom varnish a negative. Herr Frank, in the Wiener 
Mitteilungen, cautions the amateur against neglect in the matter 
of varnishing, but he reminds his readers that all work of the 
nature of intensification or reduction must be finished before 
the negative is varnished, and, moreover, care must be taken 
that the gelatine film is thoroughly dry before being submitted 
to that final warming operation which is desirable to prevent 
the “chilling” or clouding of a spirit varnish. The final 
warming may be before the fire, over a gas flame, or over a 
spirit-lamp, and the plate should be heated until it just feels 
com'ortable to the hand when the glass side is laid on the back 
of the hand. The plate is now held level, and the film side is 
flooded with the varnish, the excess being poured back 
into the bottle from one corner of the plate; after which the 
negative is again exposed to the source of heat, but the corner 
from which the varnish was drained off should be kept low 
until the varnish has set. A suitable varnish is prepared by 
dissolving ten grammes of sandarac in seventy-five c.c. of alcohol 
and adding half a c.c. of castor oil. 


CuE— 
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CADETT @ NEALL, Ltd. 
Ashtead, Surrey. 


Royal Standard 


Plates 


Have a range of speeds suitable for every class of 
work and every taste. For subjects requiring a 
maximum of exposure in a minimum of time—as - 
moving objects in a winter light, indoor portraiture, 
etc. - there is nothing to equal the Special Extra 
Rapid, while for the better rendering of colours 
the Orthochromatic is specially recommended. 


Royal Standard Lantern Plates are noted for 


their fine grain and colour. 


RAPID, EXTRA-RAPID, SPECIAL EXTRA-RAPID, 
ORTHOCHROMATIC, LANTERN (Black Tone and 
Warm Tone). 


TRY ALSO 


ROYAL STANDARD P.O.P. 


Sold by all Dealers. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


AX THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LET US MOUNT YOUR 


XMAS CARDS, . . 
ENLARGEMENTS, 
and OTHER PRINTS 


BY THE 


ADHESIY E 


DRY MOUNTING PROGESS 


WE have opened a Special Department for 
Mounting Amateurs’ Prints, and are sure 
to glve you complete satisfaction. Prints mounted 
by our process resemble the best pictorial 
work, and the method is applicable to all photo- 
graphic processes. Our prices are strictly reason- 
able, and the greatest attention is given to all 
orders so that the mounts shall harmonise 
with the prints. 


PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


The ADHESIVE DRY MOUNTING CO., Ltd., 
27 & 28, FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.O. 


A Dainty Present of Quality 


The ‘SIBYL’ is a genuine Pocket Camera, an instrument capable 


Price complete with Cooke //6'5 Ed 6 Slides 


CONTAINS ALL STANDARD ADJUSTMENTS OF THE ‘N. & G.’ CAMERAS 
Free by post to any part of the United Kingdom. 


NEWMAN & GUARDIA, Ltd., 90 and 92, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W. 
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of producing the finest resuits. 


and Leather Case 
Or with Zeiss “ Tessar” //6:3 Reng 


. £9 90 
. £10 10 0 


new GWYER cmemarocrarn 


LIMELIGHT JETS. 
| 


Write for Pamphlet on Management of Limelight. 


J. S$. WILLWAY & SONS, Ltd., St. Augustine's, Bristol. 


TO GET YOUR GOODS 

UPON THE 

Photographic Market 
ADVERTISE IN 


“THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER." 


BECK'S NEW CATALOGUE, 216 PACES 


One Penny Post Free. 


R. & J. BECK, Ltd., 68, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


TO GET YOUR GOODS UPON THE PHOTOGRAPHIC MARKET 


Adbertise in The Amateur Photographer. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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Te the readers of this magazine either to give or receive a pre- 
sent of a camera at Christmas would be most suitable and 
appropriate, and for the 
younger members of the 
family a cheaper class of 
camera which at the same 
time could be relied on for 
quality would be a most 
welcome gift. We have 
particulars to hand from 
the Thornton - Pickard 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
of two cameras which en- 
tirely fill these conditions, 
and therefore we have 
pleasure in drawing our 
readers’ attention to their 
merits. 

There is no need to go 
to great expense in pro- 
curing suitable outfits for 
young people, for the. 
“ College” and “‘Tri- 
bune ” outfits are sold in 
quarter-plate size at the modest outlay of 37s. 6d. and 21s., with 
metal shutter; or 30s. with the world-famed Thornton-Pickard time 
and instantaneous roller-blind shutter. Although the price is as low 
as 21s. for the Tribune outfit, the camera is not a toy, but a really 
practical outfit capable of producing really good work. 

Both the cameras are fitted with every practical movement, and 
they score over cheap outfits generally in the fact that they are 
made and put together with the greatest care, so as to withstand the 
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hard wear and tear to be expected from juvenile users. 
a good opportunity to start young aspirants with a cheap and yet 
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perfectly reliable instrument is not to be ignored, and no doubt 
parents and relatives will make a note of the Tribune and College 
sets when making out the list of their Christmas gifts. 


——— —4À4$4— ——- 
HOUGHTON'S " ENSIGN” DRYING-NET. 


NOVEL and most useful article reaches us from Houghtons 

Ltd., in the shape of a drying.net, which will effectually 
prevent any trouble in drying prints in the future. Though one 
could hardly believe it until one tried, it is perfectly safe to 
put the softest gelatine surfaces wet and face downwards on 
the net, and they will dry without the slightest trace of 
markings, and remain perfectly flat the whole time—no cockling 
of the prints or twisting of the edges will be experienced. One 
great guarantee of their efficiency and excellence is that they 
have been in use in Messrs. Houghton's own works for some 


time with complete success. There are no loose fibres, no 
grease, and no fear of the tenderest film or plate or paper being 
injured. 

There are three sizes on the market, the smallest of which is 
sold complete in a box, the rest without box. (1) 17] by 104, 
for twelve quarter-plate prints, 2s.; (2) 274 by 154, for twelve 
half-plate prints, or twenty quarter-plate prints, 3s.; (3) 
334 by 20], for twenty half-plate prints, 4s. This is not only 
a most useful but almost an essential addition to the amateur's 
outfit, if comfort and convenience are to be consulted. 


———$4————— 
STALEY'S ISO. PARALLEL GLASS SCREEN. 


HE new iso. screens put upon the market by A. E. Staley, of 
19, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, made of the new Schott and 
Gennosin's glass, and requiring only double exposure for light 
colour screens, and four times for dark colour screens, can be 
obtained at the prices appended. These screens are of optically- 
worked glass, and of entirely superior manufacture to the general 
run of iso. screens, as well as requiring about half the increase in 
exposure. 


The following screens are unmounted; they can be mounted in 
velvet circles to fit inside lens! hood, or in metal mounts to screw 
into front or rear of lens’ mount. Cost of mounting is in all cases 
extra; they have to be mounted to order, as there is no standard 
size for all lenses. 


Price each, up to— 
20 mm. or 
20— 30 mm. or 
31— 40 mm. or 


3/4 in. 6s. od. each 
13/16—1 3/16 7s. 6d. 
17/32—1 9/16 gs. od. 


41— 50 mm. or r5/8 —2 10s, 6d. 
51— 60 mm. or 2 —2 3/8 12s. od. 
61— 70 mm. or 2 3/8 —23/4 rss. od. 
71— 8o mm. or 23/4 —31/8 185. 6d. 
81— go mm. or 33/16—31/2 22s. od. 
911—100 mm. or 39/16—4 25s. od. 


Cost of mounting—according to size. 


We shall hope to go fully into the merits of these screens and 
point out their advantages, at a later date. 


—— — M *4————- 


Monthly Velox Competition.—The prizes for the Monthly Velox 
Competition have been awarded as follows:— 1st prize, £2 2s., to 
Albert E. Marley, 163, Park Crescent, Cricklewood, N.W.; and 
prize, £1 rs. to Thos. Griffin, ro, Ely Place, Holborn, E.C.j 
while prizes of «s. have been allotted to Edwin A. Mills, G. F. 
Manders, F. N. Tipton, B. C. Toy, H. W. Fortune, W. C. Collin- 
son, Miss B. Cumming, T. Lord, Rev. E. G. Edwards, T. Wors- 
wick, C. H. Krauss, and R. T. Caudwell. It should be noted in 
connection with this competition that it is for those who have never 


won a prize before, so that these workers, as well as all prize- 
winners, are excluded from further honours. 


Messrs. Gaumont and Co., makers of the well-known Blocknote 
camera, have some fine specimens of the Autochrome process at 
their show-rooms, 5 and 6, Sherwood Street, Piccadilly. A screen is 
provided, and a demonstration will be given to any who are inter- 
ested in colour photography, provided an appointment be made 
beforehand, 


SEE SPECIAL CHRISTMAS NUMBER NEXT WEEK. 
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THE STEINHEIL ORTHOSTIGMAT. A WHOLLY GLASS COLOUR SCREEN. 


S the lens now before us is a cemented anastigmat in 
which the highest quality is associated with a notably 
high price, it may be opportune to explain why it i5 

that those who can afford the highest price for an anastigmat 
do excellently well in paying the highest price, and in pre- 
senting a deaf ear to all the verbal blandishments put forth 
in praise of the cheap lens. 

There are three chief considerations to be considered in 
buying a lens. First, the general principles of construction 
and whether it is possible by following these to produce 
good instrument. Secondly, whether the maker is sufficiently 
reliable to make it a certainty that every instrument sent out 
is constructed and adjusted with such scrupulous care that 
each lens can be relied upon as coming up to the highest 
standard. Zn the third place, is the construction of the lens 
so stable, firm or robust as to give a reasonable certainty 
that it will remain in order? 

The highest price is ordinarily paid for a certainty that the 
second condition will be realised, and it may be roughly 
estimated that one-half 
of the price of a high-class 
lens is for the construc- 
tion and (finish, while 
the other half is for the 
final supervision and pass- 
ing by the highly critical 
examining staff of the 
first-class optical firm, a 
staff that condemns any- 
thing not ideal: hence, 
constructing when there is 
supervision by such a staff involves not only a delicacy and 
perfection of finish seldom realised by the cheaper instru- 
ments, but uniformity and certainty all through the series. 
Photographs taken with any particular make of lens should 
go for little, and official or private tests of individual instru- 
ments have little or no significance except in relation to 
these individual instruments, unless the maker is thoroughly 
reliable and the price paid is sufficient to enable the maker 
to cast aside all lenses that are not up to the standard. 
These, then, are the considerations that make it advisable 
for those who can afford the highest prices to pay them. 

The Steinheil Orthostigmat now before us, and forwarded 
to us by Messrs. A. E. Staley and Co., of 19, Thavies Inn, 
Holborn Circus, London, who are agents for Messrs. Stein- 
heil, is not merely the Steinheil pattern, or Steinheil con- 
struction, but is actually made by Messrs. Steinhei! them- 
selves (C. A. Steinheil Sohne, Optical Works, Munich, 
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Bavaria), and it carries with it the full guarantee of this 
eminent firm. 

The lens before us (No. 66,589 orthostigmat) is a cemented 
anastigmat doublet, as shown in section by the drawing, 
working at F/6.8, and of 74 inches focal length. It is made 
to normally cover a 7 by 5 plate, but it will actually cover a 
much larger plate, 10 by 8 for example, when a wide-angle 
effect is desired. Further, the single elements may be used 
for long focus effect. Such a lens may be looked on as the 
typical or exemplar universal lens, and a type of lens which 
every amateur should possess. As a piece of work it is 
magnificent: the glass is clear and does not show that tint 
which cheaper lenses generally show when the objective is 
set down on a sheet of white paper, neither does the glass 
contain any bubbles, for the presence of which a rather halt- 
ing apology is so often made by opticians. The centring is 
faultless, and it is a lens which is calculated to awake an 
emotion of covetousness on the part of one who handles it 
but does not possess it. The price (normal mount) is £7 5s., 
or in special focussing collar mount the cost would be £8, 
pu if mounted in compound shutter the cost would be 

9 10s. 

Those who can afford the price would do well to obtain a 
real Steinheil orthostigmat, and we may remark that photo- 
graphic workers in general are realising that, other things 
being comparable, or as nearly equal as is practicable for 
articles not identical, the lens with uncemented glasses 
admits less light to the plate than is the case when the glasses 
are cemented ; and, in addition, such light as is admitted to 
the plate by the lens with uncemented glasses is less pure 
or image-forming than in the case of a lens with cemented 
glasses. Hence it is that the really careful photographer, 
whether he be technician or artist or both, should learn to 
recognise the importance of being able to obtain the maxi- 
mum of optical purity: not that this is always required, but 
the power of getting it is desirable. 

THE NEW STEINHEIL COLOUR SCREEN.—In a mount which 
can be fitted to the front of the Steinheil orthostigmat is a 
yellow screen, this being one of a series made by Messrs. 
Steinheil, and sold by Messrs. Staley. These screens are 
made of homogeneous glass or glass coloured in the mass. 
We have frequently urged the advantage of screens made 
of unalterable glass, and are glad to announce that excellent 
screens of the kind are now obtainable. There is a choice 
of two densities, and the prices are as follows :—Up to 1 inch 
diameter, 10s. ; from this to 1g inch, 18s. ; between 1% inch 
to 2 inches, 30s. These screens are so effective as to allow 
of instantaneous exposures and yet give good correction. 


e 


A new edition of R. D. Blackmore's “ Lorna Doone ” is pro- 
mised in a few weeks by Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston and Co., 
which will have a special interest for readers of these pages, inas- 
much as this delightful Devonshire romance will have fifty pages 
of illustrations made by Mr. H. Snowden Ward and Mrs. Catherine 
Weed Ward, who will also edit the work. The illustrations will 
be of places mentioned in the book, whilst the legends of the 
Doones, of Tom Faggus, and the De Wichehalse will be quoted 
at considerable length from manuscripts of the beginning of the 
last century; and some very interesting additional stories and ver- 
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sions, hitherto unpublished, have been gleaned from old natives of 
the West Country. 


W. Butcher’s Christmas Hampers for Boys.—W. Butcher and 
Sons, of Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C., are 
offering to the public during the present season a selection of 
Christmas photographic hampers at different prices to suit all 
pockets. The hampers contain a camera, dry plates, set of 
deveolpers, dishes, and a full outfit, all packed in a stout willow 
hamper. The prices range from ros, 6d. to 45s. 
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€ 6000 FURNITURE PICTURES 


@ Ruskin somewhere uses the expression, ‘Good 
furniture pictures, unworthy of praise and undeserving 
of blame.” 


€ But, after all, is not a picture that we can fit into 
the decorative scheme of our homes, a something worth 
having ?—and when, to its decorative value, we add the 
charm of personal association attaching to its subject, 
then, it seems to us, that such a picture would be 
prized by anyone. 


«| Now among your negatives, have you not at least 
one from which a good Enlargement, well mounted and 
suitably framed, could be made? What better present 
could you give this coming Christmas? 

@ Our booklet, “ Pictorial Photography” describes 
the work we can do for you in carrying out this idea. 
Enl irging, Mounting and Framing, any or all of these 
we shall be pleased to undertake. 

q Write for a copy to-day. There is still time for 
you to see it and then to place your order for delivery 
before Christmas. 


RAINES & CO., EALING, W. 


GASLIGHT 
PAPER. 


THE IDEAL PAPER FOR 
BUSY WORKERS. 


EXTREMELY EASY TO USE. 
PERMITS GREAT LATITUDE IN TREATMENT, 
GIVES BEAUTIFUL RESULTS WITH ALL 


DEVELOPERS. 
MADE IN A VARIETY OF SURFACES AND 
EMULSIONS TO SUIT ALL SUBJECTS. 


Interesting Booklet and Samples will be sent free to any 
address on receipt of two penny stamps to cover postage, 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO., 
Sole Importers - 


A. E. STALEY & CO, 
19, Thavies Inn, Holborn Cireus, London, E.C. 


HIGHEST DISCOUNTS TO DEALERS. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC 
TABLETS 


COMPRESSED 
Photographic 
Preparations. 


Easily soluble, uniform in action, 
compact and convenient. 
Invaluable to occasional workers, 
travellers, and for use abroad. 
Always ready for use. 
DEVELOPERS, GOLD TONING, 
TONING & FIXING, REDUCING, 

INTENSIFYING, ETc., Etc. 

PRICE: 
6d. & 1/- 
To BE OBTAINED OF ALL DEALERS. 


“Scaloid” Illustrated Handbook, post free 
on application, 
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READY NOW. BE IN TIME. 


Marion's Motto Mounts 


For Christmas, New Year, Souvenir, etc. 


For this season we present a large variety of selected artistic designs, executed in the 
best taste, in all sizes from **stamp" to '*half-plate;'' **slip in," and ‘‘ paste on”; also 
a special selection for mounting postcards. 

Many of the designs have a blank leaf for letterpress, and are admirably suited for 
PRIVATE GREETING CARDS. 


Se DETAILED PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


MARION & CO., Ltd, 22 and 23, Soho Square, London, W, 
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|! OR THIS RELIEF MUCH THANKS !—sbakespeare. | 
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H Ü 
WRITES LIKE A QUILL. LOOKS LIKE GOLD. 
WILL NOT phai WILL NOT BREAH. 

- I _ 

$ 
The Relief Pen 


§ adapts itself to your ai E 
writing. . nc 


Sold in 6d. We, and 3/- boxes by all 
È Stationers and Booksellers throughout the VOMUBUEN: 
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INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE, 


In order to relieve the pages of “ The Amateur Photographer " of Answers | 
to questions and Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order 
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Z lo save correspondents the disappointment of delay on; pied aone | — 
É condition of our pages often renders unavoidable, a selection only of the *i 
n: Answers are published, the remainder being answered FREE by POST. 4 
S All questions must be written legibly, with name and full postal address / 
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Sepia Tones by Development. 
Please give a formula for developer for bromide paper that 
will give brownish (or sepia) tones on bromide paper by de- 
velopment alone; not a toning bath. Orp Crow II. 


A= Water. oso assit E 1,000 parts. 
Neutral potassium oxalate .................. 330 parts. 
BW att arver enee EHE UE Ps STE TAa OPES 1,000 parts. 
Potassium chloride ............................. 130 parts. 
CSW Sted a equ de E eode iu Fees ede $00 parts 
Ferrous sulphate oot eese 24 parts 
CAETIC ACG E eei ou vete ou duse imas 2 parts. 
Potassium bromide ............................ 2 parts. 


For use, mix twenty parts of A, five parts of B, and five parts of C. 
The developer, made up in these proportions, will yield a colour 
very nearly approaching sepia. By increasing the quantity of 
solution B, the tone becomes of a darker reddish brown. 


Chemical Blackening Solutions for Metals. 


I wish to blacken some apparatus to which paint or varnish 
cannot be applied. .Please say the usual way of doing this 
W. 


chemically, for (1) brass, (2) steel, (3) aluminium. L. 
(x and 2) Prepare two solutions : — 
A.-—Copper nitrate: «ox oder vis E XI E ERE ES 200 gr 
Waler cerien eterni esed ne o dudes I OZ 
Llc Aet 200 gr 
nl Rr HC I Oz 


Mix, clean the articles thoroughlv, and then place in solution. 
Remove and heat strongly. We have not personally tried this with 
steel, but have seen it recommended for that metal. (3) Clean with 
fine emery, wash well, and dip rapidly in :— 


Ferrous sulphate ................ eere I OZ. 
White. Arsenic: uxuacsecesedue cease resi a e or ROI Eee ebd I Oz. 
Hydrochloric acid ................... eere 12 OZ 
Water AP 12 OZ 


When the colour is deep enough, dry off with fine sawdust, and 
lacquer. The metal should be very rapidly dipped, and as quickly 
withdrawn from the mixture, and allowed to drain, repeating the 
operation if necessary. 


Chlorinetted Lime as a Reducer. 
I am told chloride of lime is useful for reducing bromide prints 
because it leaves no stain. If this is correct, please inform 
me how it may be used. W. H. B. 


The preparation of lime is made by putting two ounces of 
chlorinetted lime in forty ounces of hot water, stirring or shaking 
it at frequent intervals during twenty-four hours; the liquid portion 
is then filtered from the sediment, and the print immersed in it 
until the necessary clearness is obtained. Personally, we prefer to 
use the mixture of iodine and potassium cyanide, so often recom- 
mended in “Answers” page. The mixture is made by adding 
about fifteen minims of a saturated solution of potassium cyanide in 
water to about ten drops of a saturated solution of iodine in alcohol 
—made up to a bulk of one ounce with water. The actual relative 
proportions are not very important so long as sufficient potassium 


of the enquirer (not for publication), and questions or prints MUST 
BE ACCOMPANIED BY 
ADVERTISEMENT PAGE xvii), 
* The Amateur Photographer,” 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


THE ENQUIRY COUPON (SEE 
and addressed to the Editor, 


cyanide solution is added to entirely decolorise the solution of iodinc. 
If it is desired to effect a rapid reduction of the print, more of the 
cyanide and iodine may be used; but for ordinary general clearing 
of the high lights it will be found better to use a weak solution. 
The advantage of this preparation over the potassium ferricyanide 
is the absence of staining. Of course, the print must be thoroughly 
well washed after treatment, 


To Transfer Film of Cracked Negative. 


I have rather a good negative, which unfortunately has the 
glass cracked right across. The filn, however, appears to be 
unhurt. Can I by any means transfer the film to a new glass? 


Gu Se C. 


As it is more than two years since we published a reply to a 
similar question, which is received almost every week, we give the 
method in full as follows :—Fasten the broken negative to a piece 
of sound glass by means of canada balsam—the glass side of the 
broken negative being, of course, in contact with the sound glass. 
Immerse the negative, so supported, in a weak bath of hydro- 
fluoric acid and water—about 1 dram of hydrofluoric acid in 8 oz. 
of water. In this solution the film will soon begin to frill at the 
edges of the plate, and may then be gradually pushed back 
towards the centre of the plate by means of the finger-tips, which 
should (in cases of tender skin) be protected with thin rubber stalls. 
In about seven or eight minutes the film will be entirely free from 
the glass, and it may then be lifted and transferred to a dish of 
clean water, where it will rapidly flatten itself out, and may then 
be transferred to a piece of glass, which should have been pre- 
viously prepared with a coating of gelatine made by dissolving 
1 oz. of gelatine in 12 oz. of water. The gelatinised glass plate 
should be passed (in the cold water) beneath the floating film, and 
the film and prepared plate should be raised slowly together from 
the bath, expelling (by means of a camel-hair brush) any airbells 
that might form. The transferred film and its support may then 
be placed away to dry in the usual way. An alternative method is 
as follows:—The negative should be mounted upon a piece of 
sound glass, and it should then be soaked in water for three or four 
hours in order to become thoroughly soft. It should then be 
immersed for four minutes in the following bath : — 


cil ss cacnp sen saaemarebda biden seers oss tueeheeaeas 100 parts. 
Formaldehyde (40 per cent. solution) ............. 30 parts. 
Glycerine fe 4 parts. 


The negative, after removal from the formaldehyde bath, must be 
set up and allowed to dry without being rinsed. When it is quite 
dry, it must be thoroughly coated with a very stiff celluloid varnish 
by the ordinary pouring method such as is used in hot varnishing or 
collodionising a plate. At this stage, the negative must be placed 
on an accurately levelled slab until it is thoroughly dry. If the 
edges of the film are then cut through to the glass, the stripping 
off of the film is generally easy if one corner is carefully lifted with 
the point of a penknife, and by this corner the film is slowly drawn 
off the glass. The celluloid solution should be of exceptional thick- 
ness (such as that sold as “‘ Vitrivene Cement "), an ordinary cellu- 
loid varnish not giving a sufficiently thick film. It is obvious that 
this method does away with the necessity for remounting the stripped 
film, as the coating of celluloid forms a sufficient support. 
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ILFORD 


Y now our readers will have seen in their financial or other 

papers the report of the annual meeting of Ilford, Limited, 
which was held on Tuesday last. In view of the world-wide popu- 
larity which. Ilford. products have long enjoyed and still. possess, 
together with the undoubted fact that the quality of the Ilford 
plates and papers has been maintained with remarkable uniformity, 
such a reduction of profit as is shown in the present report is 
difficult to explain, and one feels that it can only be some temporary 
depressing influence that has brought the business into what is 
unquestionably a serious position. 

The deplorably wet summer must have affected the output of 
many other dry plate factories, and Ilford perhaps more than any, 
because the Ilford plate is so essentially a popular plate, the plate 
for the photographer who, if an amateur, has his devotion to 
photography not very deeply rooted, and who would be turned aside 
from the exposure of a dozen plates by a dull or wet day; whilst 
the professional photographer, whose sitters on a Sunday morning 
may be seen in a queue outside the street door, must have suffered 
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LIMITED. 


by a wet summer—and that kind of professional photography means 
the consumption of hundreds of gross of plates. And out of the 
millions of plates which have been exposed, even with a reduced 
trade, how many are found faulty? Ilford plates have, up to the 
present moment, well maintained their proud claim for uni- 
formity. 

Many of our readers will have forgotten that it was the Ilford 
Company that first introduced the ‘ slulling-a-dozen " quarter-plates 
and reduced the price of P.O.P. to a fraction of what it used to 
be when the Obernetter and Aristotvpe were the only gelatino- 
chloride emulsion papers. But with this reduction, was the quality 
anything less than required? The same might be said of bromide 
papers and other products from Ilford; so that whatever steps the 
directors may take to set their house in order, it is to be hoped that 
the course adopted may be one which will once again test the 
manufacturing powers of their extensive and most modern equip- 
ment to the utmost, and that shareholders may, before long, be fully 
rewarded for a little timely patience. 


nA a 


Southampton Camera Club.—The members of the club were 
present in good numbers on November 25, when Mr. G. E. H. 
Rawlins gave them a masterly exposition and demonstration of the 
art of oil-printing. At the outset the lecturer disclaimed having 
invented the process, which was in principle worked in 1855, but 
the members were aware that he must be credited with the modern 
progress made in this department of the art. The claim made by 
the lecturer was that for pictorial workers no process could give an 
equal amount of control in treatment combined with so simple a 
method, and the comparisons made with other processes were 
readily appreciated by the members. Mr. Rawlins then proceeded 
to demonstrate the method of sensitising, pigmenting, etc. 


Leeds Photographic Society.—On November 26, before the Leeds 
Photographic Society and other kindred societies in Leeds, Dr. 
Tempest Anderson gave his delightful and interesting lecture, 
“ Vesuvius and its Eruptions.” Explaining the topography of the 
Bay of Naples, Dr. Anderson stated that, with the exception of a 
limestone ridge, all the rocks were of a volcanic nature, and had at 
some period been very active. The old crater of Vesuvius had 
during eruptions partly filled up. Evidence of this is to be seen at 
the present time. Throughout the lecture Dr. Tempest Anderson’s 
Observations were illustrated bv some very effective lantern slides, 
which added considerably to the interest. During the vote of 
thanks, given by Thos. W. Thornton, president of the Leeds Photo- 
graphic Society, the subject of next year's lecture was referred to, 
and a hope was expressed that Dr. Anderson would give an account 
of his recent exploits in Mexico. 


Colour Photography.—Mr. John W. Hobday, hon. sec. of the 
Central Photographic Society, which formerly held its meetings at 
Exeter Hall, asks us to announce that his society has arranged for 
the delivery of two popular lectures (illustrated by lantern slides 
and practical demonstrations) on the subject of “Colour Photo- 
graphy,” by Mr. Henry J. Comley, of Stroud, Glos., to be delivered 
at 346, Strand, W.C. (new Morning Post building), on Friday, 
December 13 and 20 next, at 7.30 p.m. Full particulars may be 
obtained on application to Mr. Hobday at the above address. 


* Colour Photography," with lantern illustrations, is the subject 
of a lecture to be delivered by Prof. Mark R. Wright, M.A., in the 
great hall of Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on Decem- 
ber 14. Examples of colour photography will be on view on that 
day and on the 16th, amongst the contributors to this collection 
being the Autotype Company, Mr. Sanger Shepherd, Mr. H. T. 
Comley, Mr. William Gill, The Rotary Photographic Company, and 
others. Admission is free. Reserved seats may be had by previous 
application at sixpence each. 


Lilywhite Greeting Postcards.—The Halifax Photographic Co., of 
4, Victoria Terrace, Halifax, send us samples of their Christmas 
greeting postcards, which have copyright designs by the firm's own 
artists, and are suitable for Christmas, Easter, New Year, or 
birthday greetings. They are the same price as ordinary cards, 
and are stocked all the year in glossy, gaslight, and P.O.P. If it 
be preferred, Christmas and New Year greeting stamps can be 
procured, which are just the thing for picture postcards, notepaper, 
envelopes, cards to send with presents, and so forth. The stamps 
vary in price from 1s. 6d. to 2s. per dozen, and afford a very easy 
and pleasant method of transforming the ordinary photograph or 
card into a Christmas greeting card at will, so that extra cards for 
special occasions become necessary. 


* Ensign" Events.—We are asked to anounce that Messrs. 
Houghtons, Ltd., annual smoker will take place on December 20, 1n 
the Georgian Hall, Gaiety Restaurant, for which a fine array of 
professional talent has been engaged. 


A football match between the staff teams of Messrs. Houghtens, 
Ltd., and Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, Ltd., of Camera House, 
took place on the 23rd ult. last at Messrs. Butcher's ground at 
Highams Park. The match was very hotly contested, and there 
was much excellent play on both sides. The game resulted in a 
victory for the * Ensign" team (Houghtons, Ltd.) by two goals 
to nil. 


Specimen Negatives Wanted.—Messrs. Elliott and Sons, Ltd., 
of Barnet, recently announced that they were open to purchase 
negatives to be used for preparing specimen prints, etc., but there 
was some misunderstanding about the disposal of those negatives 
which were not considered suitable. In order to clear this, we 
communicated with Messrs. Elliott and Sons, Ltd., and the follow- 
ing is their replv: —'* We offer ros. for every negative we would 
like to use; we will use none but those we pay for; and we will 
be willing to return all those which are accompanied by sufficient 
stamps for return postage." This offer is now made in our adver- 
tisement pages (q. v.) once more for the last time. 


Terme of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer," 
sent post free on date of publication. 

United Kingdom 

Postal Union 

Canada ids vs ui 


} Six months, 7s. 6d. Twelve months, 15s. 
6s. 6d. js i 1 3S. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


NCE again, as is our custom, we have 
tried to give our readers a number of 
THe AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, the special 
character of which may mark the advent 
of Christmas and the approaching close 
of the year. Several of the usual weekly 
features have been omitted to make room for additional 
illustrations and matters of current interest. We take 
the opportunity of heartily thanking our readers for 
their support and their constant friendliness, of which 
we have almost daily evidence, and we wish one and all 
A Merry Christmas. 
e e Q 
The sensation of the moment is the '' Globe Trotter ” 
camera. Its most phenomenal feature is that it will 
take no less than four hundred photographs with one 
charge or loading up, so that explorer, traveller, or 
author can start out for a six months' trip with enough 
film in his camera to enable him to take snapshots with 
the most reckless profusion, and yet not exhaust his 
supply. It has other almost equally remarkable 
features. For instance, it is impossible to take two 
pictures on one section of film; moreover, in order to 
ensure against incorrect exposures, whenever there is 
any doubt, by means of an ingenious arrangement 
three distinct exposures on as many sections of the film 
are given at I-10th, 1-25th, and 1-3oth respectively, so 
that a printable negative 1s assured. There are no 
stops or focussing to confuse the tvro, and, to cap all, 
the camera is compact—no larger than a six-shilling 
novel, and inexpensive, i.e., loaded with 4co exposures 
it would only cost seven guineas. By a remarkable 
simplification in manufacture each exposure costs but 
one halfpenny. This wonderful instrument is no mere 
paper design, but an actual British production, which 
we have handled, so that we may hope before long to 
see the '' Globe Trotter " snapping vigorously in all 
parts of the world. 
© & & 
A photograph is seldom regarded as evidence in a 
court of law, and rightly so, as direct photographic 
fabrications are extremely easy to make, although some- 


times difficult to detect. Then again, a not infrequent 
phase of photographic misrepresentation is in connec- 
tion with law suits involving questions of obstruction 
of light, right of way, or relative positions of objects, 
the photograph being taken either with an extremely 
wide-angle lens, or under telescopic conditions, accord- 
ing to the aims of those who conspire to misrepresent. 
The best function of a photograph in a law court is 
in case it assists the court in estimating the value of 
evidence, as when a few days ago in the Clerkenwell 
County Court a photographer sued a customer for the 
price of a family group, and he put in the photograph 
as confirmation of his contention that the whole family 
looked so comfortable and well dressed as to afford 
reasonable presumption that the head of the family 
could pay the trifling debt he had incurred. We re- 
member another case in which photographs were of ser- 
vice in a similar way. It was. a question of one firm 
imitating the style of another, and a witness referred to 
two shop signs as just the same; whereupon he was 
shown photographs of the two shop fronts, and these 
compelled him to admit that he was mistaken, the signs 
differing in almost all respects; the most notable point 
of correspondence being that each was a projecting 
sign. Under the common law usage ancient docu- 
ments, found on what may be called neutral ground, 
and when free from any suggestion as to fabrication, 
may be evidence; and probably under this principle the 
British Museum copy of ‘Talbot's Pencil of Nature 
might be accepted as evidence as to the state of a 
building between 1841 and 1844. 


e o & 
Modern Society protests that the photographer takes 
a delight in transforming things, as, for example, 
making a pert little minx appear like an angel. It is 
evident that our contemporarv altogether fails to realise 
the spirit which animates most photographic workers. 
The enthusiastic photographer strives to crcate, not 
merely to record. 
o GG ®& 
We read in the newspapers of the cinematographing 
of a prize fight which took place in London a few days 


e 


574 


ago, an electric lighting system of 55,000 candle-power 
having been installed, and over a mile of film being 
used. The total cost was, it 1s stated, several hundred 
pounds. Further, the newspaper paragraph says that 
the result has been exhibited at a licensed place of enter- 
tainment in London, and the whole world is referred to 
as impatient to see the prize fight reproduced on the 
screen. The widespread eagerness with regard to the 
prize fight contrasts rather notably with the secondary 
interest manifested in such cinematographic subjects as 
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ODS SPOT St 
fore a HE Royal 
Í Photographic 
EYD Society had 
another ‘ bum- 
per evening,” as 
it is called in 


on the process associated with his name and 


g” with that of Miss Warner. The large assem- 
J' bly was drawn, not so much to see the 
a Florence heliochromic plate demonstrated— 


for the drawback to all such demonstrations is that they have 
to be so fragmentary and incomplete—as to gain an impression 
of the personality of Mr. Powrie himself, and to see some of 
the results of his process. The results were at least equal to 
the Autochrome pictures shown a month before, and in some 
respects, particularly in the delineation of the greens, appeared 
to excel them. | 

Mr. Powrie read a short paper, giving a general history of 
colour photography, and describing the efforts to obtain a one- 
plate process on the basis of a ruled filter screen. Mr. Powrie's 
own process is the lineal descendant of the process brought out 
some years ago by Joly in England and McDonough in 
America, and consisting of a thin layer of gelatine ruled two 
hundred lines to the inch. Like so many other tentative colour 
processes, the difficulty lay not so much in its practical use, 
for it was capable of producing results of considerable delicacy, 
as in its manufacture. The mechanical operation constituted a 
technical problem which was found impossible of solution on a 
commercial scale. Eventually the Joly patents were acquired by 
a syndicate in Chicago, who were able to manufacture 300 
lines to the inch. But the cost of production was unexpectedly 
great, and the International Colour Photo Company found it 
unprofitable. 

Ten or eleven years ago events led Mr. Powrie to leave has 
work in Milwaukee and start in the photographic business in 
Chicago. On one occasion he and Miss Florence Warner were 
asked to advise with the International Colour Photo Company on 
some question of filter screen making, and this turned both their 
thoughts in the direction of a three-colour line plate. The 
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Mr. Martin Duncan and other enlightened workers can 


. Show, and we may take it that those who are interested 


in the prize fight enormously outnumber those to whom 
Mr. Martin Duncan's work would appeal; an argument 
against that phase of democracy which rests merely on 
numbers. It is interesting to note that this wanter's 


‘‘ Juvenile Lectures '’ at the Home of the Society of 
Arts (January 1 and January 8) are to be by Mr. Martin 
Duncan, and his subject is ‘ The Scientific Applications 
of the Cinematograph.”’ 


> 


THE WARNER-POWRIE COLOUR PROCESS 
MR. POWRIE AT THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


printing 1s done from a fine ruled grating on to a plate with a 
sensitive mixture of bichromate colloid. The work is carried 
out in three separate operations, the impression of the ruling 
being in each case stained up with a red, green, or blue dye. 
Five sets of manipulations are necessary for each of the colours, 
so that the plate when it is finally put on the market does not 
promise to be particularly cheap. However, Mr. Powrie has 
succeeded in putting his work upon a commercial basis, and a 
small machine in his works can produce thirty dozen ro in. by 
8 in. plates per day, which is a great advance on the output 
possible under the older methods of the International Colour 
Photo Company, and the plates are ruled 600 lines to the inch, 
which is double the fineness originally obtained by the company. 

There was not much discussion, for members are hardly pre- 
pared to discuss a thing which, to them at least, is at present 
entirely in the abstract, but one point was brought out which 
has a wider bearing than its mere application to the Warner- 
Powrie process. Mr. Powrie was asked how it was, if he could 
make a positive from a negative on a second piece of glass, as 
he had done already in his demonstration, he could not prepare 
a paper for the purpose, and do it on that support. Mr. 
Powrie's reply was that if the surface of a sheet of paper was 
covered with the three different colours, in juxtaposed lines or 
bands, the result would be practically the same as on the plate, 
so far as the obstruction of light was concerned, but the whitest 
of paper reflected very considerably less light than the light 
it received, and when the surface of the paper was covered with 
the three colours its luminosity was degraded to a great extent. 
The International Colour Photo Company had spent £3,000 or 
£4,000 in the attempt to make paper instead of glass a support 
for the screen ruling, but he believed it to be thoroughly im- 
practicable, for the reason that paper would never reflect a 
sufficient amount of light. The only method at present was by 
transparencies. 

Mr. Powrie called attention, however, to the “ Uto” paper. 
Its defects were, he said, that it was slow in printing, and not 
always uniform. But given a means of triplicating the image, 
he believed that in the future, after some improvements, the 
“ Uto" paper would be the most effective means of producing 
colour prints on paper direct from the positive print. 


——— re 


MR. RAWLINS ON THE OIL PROCESS. 


T is now more than three years since Mr. G. E. H. Rawlins 

called the attention of pictorial photographers to the oil- 
pigment printing process in an article in THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER, and about the same time he demonstrated the process 
at the old Camera Club. Those days were strongly called to 
mind when, the other evening, Mr. Rawlins visited the new 
home of the Camera Club at the Blenheim in St. James's Square, 
and carried out a similar demonstration. The gathering was 
a notable one for the number of leading lights of pictorial 
photography who were present. They included Mr. Craigie, 
who presided, Mr. Coburn, Mr. Horsley Hinton, Mr. Benington, 
and Mr. Arbuthnot, not all workers in oil, but all believers 
in any method likely to give the photographer more facilities 
for control. Mr. Rawlins dealt very gently with gum, but 
could not forbear pointing out that in the gum process there 
was no place for repentance, and a wrong step could not be 
retraced, while the oil was ever plastic and forgiving. The 


commercial pigments are a great advantage. In his former 
demonstration Mr. Rawlins used printer's ink, the drawback of 
which is that the results remain “tacky " for so long a period. 
His pigments dry in from twenty-four to thirty-six hours. The 
technique of the oil process is now fairly well known. Mr. 
Rawlins indicated some future developments, and said that he 
thought a most beautiful application in the hands of one who 
had mastered the process would be the use of differently-coloured 
pigments on the same result. He refused to accept responsibility 
for the monstrosities which some dabblers in oil have created, 
for, as he laboured to point out, it is possible to make a straight 
print in oil. But at the same time he claimed it as essential 
to a process providing for complete control that it should afford 
the worker the opportunity of obtaining falsity if he wished. 
Mr. Rawlins, in reply to a question, said that the type of nega- 
tive best suited to oil was precisely that which would also 
give the best platinum print. 
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“ROYAL RUBY' 


THE KING OF CAMERAS. 


The Motor Car herein depicted is sym- 
bolical of two things. Firstly, its 
inferred leading position is analogous 
to that actually occupied in the 


iden | World of Photographic Apparatus 


by Thornton-Pickard productions, and 
especially is this the case with the 


‘í ROYAL RUBY” STAND CAMERA 


and the 


“FOLDING RUBY" HAND 
CAMERA, 


which are acknowledged as the great- 
est triumphs yet achieved in Camera 
construction. 

Secondly, the fast approach of the 
car serves to remind us that Christmas 
is also fast apprcaching, and that it 
is quite time for all to seriously consider 
the matter of 


XMAS PRESENTS 


for friends, relatives, etc, 

The present day taste is for Gifts 
which are attractive, of permanent 
utility, and from which pleasure amd 
satisfaction can be constantly de- 
rived. Nothing fulfils these require- 
ments so completely as a Photographic 
Camera, and no firm can supply Appa- 
ratus better calculated to please the 
recipients than the 1hornton-Pickard 
Manufacturing Co.,Ltd. The Thornton- 
Pickard Catalogue is full of Cameras 
various patterns and prices, including ` 


STAND CAMERAS from 21/- 
HAND CAMERAS  ,, 30/- 


The Catalogue is sent gratis and post 
free on application to 


Dept. “A,” 


THORNTON-PICKARD, Ltd.» 


ALTRINCHAM, 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING ‘WITH | ADVERTISERS. i 


December r7, 1907. 
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December 1 7, 1907. 


S my regular readers 
know very well, this 
third page and fol- 

lowing pages are usually 
devoted to an Elementary 
Lesson for Beginners, no less than one hundred and 
fifty-two having appeared week by week. But this 
week you must really let me off, and take a holiday ; 
whilst doing so I want you to just consider what sub- 
jects you feel most at sea about, and let me know, so 
that I may prepare the information you require. I can- 
not always guess just what subject you are seeking help 
in, but if I knew I would certainly devote one of the 
weekly lessons to that topic. 

If you have not read and thoroughly digested the 
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contents of my four little 
books, which are the 
outcome, or, as it were, 
the crystallisation of the 
Elementary Lessons, do 
get them from your dealer or nearest bookseller. 
Although, to use a colloquialism, I say it who 
shouldn't, being the author of those Little Books, I 
feel confident that there is not a single reader of THE 
A. P., except the few experts and past masters, who 
would not derive some benefit from their perusal, and 
at Christmas time you might do much worse than make 
a young friend the trifling present which so far as cost 
in money is concerned they represent. oe 


e 
AN EXCELLENT LITTLE EXHIBITION. 


HE Holmesdale Fine Arts Club, which has its headquarters in 
that most pleasant of Surrey townships, Reigate, held on 
December 10 a competitive arts and crafts exhibition, which included 
a section for photographs, the average quality of which was excel- 
lent, though the number was small. There were two classes: one 
for advanced, and another for less advanced workers, three prizes 
being given in each. In the advanced class James Kenrick was 
awarded first prize, and would have received the second also but 
for a debarring clause, the second prize being given to C. Robinson 
for an excellent rendering of the Thames Embankment, as seen at 
dusk soon after the lamps are lighted. A firelight effect, by the 
same, was awarded the third prize, which, however, was taken by 
T. Haldane Harrison, who also showed a well-rendered picture of 


the Embankment, H. Dukinfield Jones being highly commended 
for a somewhat impressionistic rendering of a harbour scene. In 
the second class the awards were—ıst, Miss E. Coke; 2nd, Miss 
D. Keep; 3rd, Mr. G. S. Moser; Miss Keep being also highly 
commended. Judging in the photographic section was done by 
Mr. A. Horsley Hinton, the other judges being Mr. Claude Hayes, 
R.I., R.S.W., Mr. Adam Proctor, R.B.A., Mr. Coulson Townsend, 
and Miss Buckle. The Holmesdale Fine Arts Club is a thriving 
society, exercising a good and useful influence in its neighbourhood, 
the hon. sec. of which is Mr. R. E. West, Firth Dene, Reigate. 
We hope that next year a larger number of entries will support the 
Photographic Section, due notice of which we will give in these 
pages. 


— H 
CONTROL IN OIL PRINTING. 


OO late for addition to his article which appears on page 578, 
Mr. J. H. Gear sent the following note, and such interest has 
lately been evinced in this singularly adaptable process that we give 
here what should have appeared as a postscript to Mr. Gear's 
article referred to. Mr. Gear says :— 


“ I must again refer to the matter of control in working the print, 
and in so doing I would draw attention to the two illustrations which 
accompany these notes. The ‘oil’ print, I consider, is a very fair 
example of the control possessed by the process, without in any way 
producing a strained or theatrical effect, fully demonstrating its 
possibilities for the evolving of delicate atmospheric effects from 
negatives whose gradation is of much stronger contrast, whilst the 
very opposite characteristic might be as easilv produced; a danger 
which underlies the process, according to some critics. We all have 
our own particular methods of controlling the print by working upon 
the film of the negative, the glass side, as well as upon the print; 


in fact, doing just what fancy may dictate is perfectly legitimate so 
long as the result is pleasing and correct, and not betrayed by 
clumsy and unskilful work, but withal none can surpass that of the 
‘oil’ print, and no instrument or mechanical device can accentuate 
or depress the tones nor render the planes with anything approach- 
ing success, as compared with the dictum of the trained eye; even 
if it were possible, the result would be devoid of individualism—a 
quantity we cannot omit. 

** Such control in working gives the pictorial photographer oppor- 
tunities he has never before commanded; he will find negatives he 
has kept for years, which he has perhaps more or less cherished, but 
was unable to advance them beyond a certain point—that point 
being below his standard; as soon as he thoroughly masters the 
oil pigment printing he will find almost unlimited resources open 
to him, and that well known recurring difficulty, where to go to 
obtain a new stock of negatives, will not trouble him nearly so 
frequently." 


—————$44————— 


Price 4d. each. 


the three 
“lear. 


HE Four Little Books should be in every photographer's hands. 
" To Make Bad Negatives into Good; (2) Developing Made Easy; (3) Correct Exposure; 
(4) Home Portraiture Made Easy. Literally as simple as A B C, vet efficient and instructive. 
Illustrated. 
J. H., of Auckland, New Zealand, writes as follows: —'*I am extremely delighted with 
‘Little Books’ 
It is very rare to find an expert in any branch of art or industry who has not forgotten 
many of the elementary questions that so puzzled him in his novitiate days, but you, Sir, are 


The subjects are—(1) 


vou sent me. All your instructions are so delightfully plain and 


an exception; hence the great value of your instructions.” 
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reproduced a 
straight print 
from a negative 
made last Octo- 
ber, and which 
on the whole appeals to me as 
the best thing I have done during 
the past six months. 

Precisely why I feel this to be 
the case I cannot tell. Possibly 
the actual technical quality of the 
negative has something to do with 
my predilection; also doubtless the 
memory of the place, and the happy 
little sojourn away high up on the hills, 
counts for much. 

I had climbed with utmost difficulty 
from the valley up an all but inaccessibly steep declivity, 
often shoulder deep in tall bracken fern, and nearly all 
the time over my ankles in water, which noiselesslv 
moved down the hillside underneath the thick growth 
of rank grass and other vegetation. Burdened with a 
whole-plate . camera, slides, etc., etc., it sometimes 
seemed impossible to make another foothold; vet it was 
hardly more physically possible to retreat without acci- 
dent, and it is wonderful what real peril and conse- 
quently thrilling moments one may get from what 
seemed and would seem to anyone a perfectly simple 
moorside woodland. Eventually having attained to 
some three or four hundred feet, I was compelled to 
seize the opportunitv of a rather less boggy knoll, and 
rest. In so doing I of course looked back across the 
valley from which I had been ascending, and it will be 
long before I forget the exquisite impression. 

I was looking down on to the valley through which a 
placid river wound its way, and I could see its silver- 
like streak through a maze of brown branches, over 
which was scattered a sprinkling of amber leaves—the 
last few that autumnal winds and rains had not de- 
tached. The valley was wrapt in blue-grev mist, and 
beyond was a range of high hills, alike veiled in mist, so 
that the foggy air above and the misty hills formed an 
almost unbroken curtain of grey. The colouring, the 
gradation, the softest imaginable, the delicate, graceful 
forms of leafless trees clinging to the steep hillside, all 
combined to form an arrangement which as regards 
form and colour and tone seemed unsurpassable. 

My sitting posture—to stand was impossible—was bv 
no means easy to maintain, yet I must somehow get the 


A MOORSIDE WOODLAND. % 


ay « A Note on one of the Illustrations, and | j 
an Appeal for Advice. 
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By A. HORSLEY HINTON. 


camera into position, and now that I fl 
think of it, the accompanying ( ` " 
'Óthumbnail'"' sketch by no means ~ 
exaggerates the perilous angles at 

which photographer and camera were placed. There 
was a Sheer 300 feet below, and I hardly dare leave hold 
of the camera whilst adjusting screen, shutter, etc., for 
fear it should plunge down the ravine. Still it was 
done; but the point that troubles me is this, does the 
scene as depicted convey any intelligible idea as to the 
situation? What I mean is: had I not given you a 
hint that the white streak seen between the tree stems 
rather more than half-way up the plate is the river in 
the valley, would you or any 
average person have known 
what is represents? Mind 
vou, I do not know that 
from the purely pictorial 
point of view it matters 
whether this picture or any 
other explains the geological 
or topographical situation or 
not, but somehow I feel that 
a picture, even a picture 
produced purely for the 
pleasing arrangement of its 
black and white, should not 
leave any doubt as to 
whether we are looking 
across a valley or not, and 
whether a pictorially useful 
light line is a river or a 
streak of glory in a cloudy 
sunset sky. 

But what am I to do? I have told you the circum- 
stances and the situation. Will any reader give me a 
suggestion as to how this print may better convey to 
the spectator the idea of looking, from a very high 
view-point, across a mist-enfolded valley, through which 
flows a river, like a silver streak? 

+++ 
The Birmingham Photographic Company, Criterion Works, 


Stechford, ask us to remind our readers that the competition for 
prints on Criterion Christmas Greeting Postcards closes December 
31, 1907. 

Whitley District Camera Club.—A large number of members 
of the above society met in the Assembly Rooms, Whitley Bay, 
on the sth instant. In the absence of the president (Dr. 
Lazenby), Mr. John Watson was voted to the chair. Mr. A. B. 
Roxburgh gave an interesting and instructive demonstration on 
“enlarging, which was much appreciated. The next meeting 
will be held on December toth, when the evening wil! be devoted 
to print criticisms by members. 
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| From a Letter:— 


———— MÓN cR v —— P a 


FROM A NEGATIVE ON AN ILFORD EMPRESS PLATE. 


“I cannot thanh you enough for 
the lovely Ilford Gaslight Postcards 
you sent me. |] printed them all, 


and did not spoil one." 


ILFORD Matt and Glossy Gaslight Postcards at Popular Prices, 


OF ALL DEALERS. 


ILFORD, Limited, ILFORD, LONDON, E. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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STALEY'S NEW & IMPROVED REFLEX CAMERAS 


FOR SEASON 1908. 


ET ON GUN DL" CQ E MESE ADM D EHE 
6 H 39 
Mite de Luxe. The Ladies’ Reflex. 
For Pic'ures 3} by 2}, complete with Six Single Metal Slides .. £6 6 O 
(As Illustrated) 
For Pictures 3} by 43, with Three Double Dark Slides $3 .. £10 O O 


The above two moaels are the most dainty and compact of all the Reflex Cameras 
on the na: ket. 


The “ROYAL” Reflex Cameras 


for 1908 contain many improvements, and remain in the front rank for ease 
of manipu'ation, excellence of design, workmanship, and price. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES, EACH WITH 3 D.D. SLIDES OF BEST QUALITY :— 
]Fplate £7 7 O 5 by 4, £8 8 O j-plate, £10 10 O 


“ROYAL” Reflex de Luxe, 


with hinged hood and reversible frame, extra extension, leather covered 
focussing screen, etc. 


j-plate, £9 9 O 5b by 4, £10 10 O j-p'ate, £12 10 O 


— ee —— 


For FULL PARTICULARS PLEASE WRITE TO 


A. E. STALEY & CO,, 19, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, London, E.C., 


Manufacturers of High-class Photographic Lenses and Apparatus. 


ESTABLISHED 1800. 


The accumulated experience of 


107 


YEARS 
is brought to bear on the manufacture of 


BUSCH LENSES. 


That is why they are good and, at the same time, offered to the 
public at comparatively low prices. 

We make a larger variety of Photographic Lenses than any one 
maker in the whole world. In order to be sure you will obtain the 
best article, you need not pay the highest price. 

Our system and experience enable us to sell to you the highest 
class work that scientific knowledge and technical skill can produce at 
moderate prices. Send for our List. 


The EMIL BUSCH OPTICAL CO., 35, Charles St., Hatton Garden, E.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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OSSIBLY there are many amateur photo- 
graphers who have made their own cards 
this year, and doubtless there are many more 
who now wish they had done so. The only 


mounting paper. 


and then photograph the whole. 


glass. We now have a Christmas 
needing no expensive mount or 


addition, of course, to the negative. To most amateurs, however, 
expense would be but a secondary consideration compared with 


the pleasure afforded by the fact of the card being one's own 
handiwork. 

There is practically no limit to the designs which may be 
made, and there is boundless scope for the artistically inclined. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
SOME INEXPENSIVE DESIGNS. 


P» H. J. SMITH. 


materials required are some old Christmas 
cards, a few flowers, and a sheet or two of 


From the old cards cut out any suitable 
reading and greetings; paste these on the art 
paper (ordinary brown paper would do, but 
a paper with a well-defined grain is best); 
round the reading sew or pin some flowers, 
ig The photo- 
y graph can be printed on stiff sensitised cards 

or on postcards, and if a highly-glazed sur- 
"i face is desired the cards can be squeegeed on 
g card 
elaborate 
printing, and costing only about one halfpenny per card, in 


Almost any flowers can be employed, but 
small ones are best, as when large flowers 
are used, they have to be reduced to the size 
of the card, and the letterpress becomes very 
minute. Perhaps snowdrops are as good as 
any flower, as they are small and graceful and 
have a certain suggestion of Christmas about 
them. Mistletoe may be used with advan- 
tage, and, as may be seen from the accom- 
panying illustrations, variegated holly makes 
a pretty card. 

Many cards might be made without the aid 
of flowers. Articles with symbolical meanings 
and associated with superstitious fancies, such 
as horseshoes and lovers’ knots, might be 
brought into the design. 

When arranging the flowers one’s portrait might be included, 
or a circle of white paper might be pasted on the art paper back- 
ground, and then in the blank space so caused any view or 
portrait might afterwards be printed. It is not too late now 
to prepare photographs for this Christmas, but there is no 


time to lose. The conditions being more favourable during the 
spring and summer months, Christmas and greeting cards might 
also with advantage occupy the attention of the photographer 
thus early in the year. 


— tt 


Southampton Camera Club.—On December 1 Mr. J. W. Eadie 
demonstrated picture-making from a Kodak point of view. The 
lecturer laid down that, broadly, in art or photography a picture to 
deserve the title must in some sense be pleasing. Pictures must of 
necessity have motive, the motive of recording some place or event, 
or that of telling a story, or by making an appeal through pictorial 
or sentimental interest. He suggested that amateur workers should 
concentrate their energy upon some particular scheme, and he illus- 


trated, by very excellent slides, how a river from source to sea could 
furnish sustained interest, following this bv the illustrating of a 
poem, in this case Gray's ‘‘ Elegv." Some very fine war slides were 
produced, emphasising the point that photography as a hobby ful- 
filled the true purpose of such as being able to detach its votarv 
from ordinary surroundings, and the great value it possessed of 
training the eye to see the beauty present in all kinds of surround- 
ings. A verp hearty vptelot thanks)was tendered to the lecturer. 


Exhibition will long be remembered. 


HE oil-pigment process, which was introduced by 

Mr. Rawlins, but since modified, has given to 

the pictorial photographer means of expression 

contained in no other photographic method. Is 
it a photographic process? Yes, partially, but not en- 
tirely; the process is commenced with photographic pro- 
cedure, but as soon as the exposed gelatinised bi- 
chromate paper is removed from the washing water, 
then photography ceases, and, as Monsieur Demachy 
observed, *‘ No photographic process exists that can 
serve as an apprenticeship to the Rawlins process. It 
is purely monochrome painting upon someone else's 
drawing—not photography.” 

It was not till the ‘‘ oil’’ prints from the hand, or 
perhaps more correctly the brush, of M. Demachy at the 
House Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society 
were seen, that anything akin to enthusiasm was evinced 
in England; then in a measure, as was displayed with 
gum-bichromate, many formed the erroneous conclusion 
that to make really striking pictorial photographs the 
“oil” process must be adopted, quite neglecting the 
fact that it was not the process, but the personal element 
—the possession of instincts and sympathies with the 
true beauties of Nature, and a keen conception of emo- 
tions which mere technical excellence could never 
accomplish. 

Whilst the process gives a consummate freeness en- 
joyed by no other process photographic, it also offers 
facilities for going astray, in a manner perhaps with 
even greater freeness; hence an injustice has been done 
to it in many quarters, and prints exhibited which would 
have been far superior in carbon, platinotvpe, bromide, 
and even gelatino-chloride. 

M. Demachy upon one occasion said to me, '' There 
ts no printing process equal to ‘oil’ for correctly ren- 
dering the effect of direct sunlight and at the same time 
preserving the true effect of shadow detail." With that 
I most unreservedly agree. Many of us, in the past, 
have been compelled to pass and endeavoured to feel 
satisfied with the effect of our sunlight and shadow 
values, but how do they ‘* stand " when compared with 
* well-made and thoughtfully conceived effect in oil 
pigment? They do not stand at all; they suffer igno- 
minious defeat—they are entirely '' killed." I will go 
farther than that, and say there is no process with a 
flexibilitv permitting control of tone values in any wav 
equal to it, if the brushes are manipulated by a hand 
which has thoroughly mastered the process. 

Apart from the effects which characterise the process, 
and upon which no one is likely to essay dogmatic 
formule, there are pitfalls, and not a few. It has 
always been the same experience with those working 
other processes involving the use of gelatine and 
chromic salts. Two persons may apparently work in 
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By JOHN H. GEAR. 


Mr. Gear has carned the Oil process to perhaps a higher degree of refinement than 
any one else, and the three prints he exhibited at the last Royal Photographic Society's 
To his own well-known technical skill in all photographic 
processes, and a natural artistic sense, he is fortunate in being able to add special knowledge gained 
Y from watching M. Demachy at work, for which purpose Mr. Gear recently visited Paris. 
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the same manner, or upon very similar lines; the one 
will come across difficulties and troubles which by the 
other are never encountered. f 

The first stage of the process from which trouble and 
uncertainty may be looked for is the negative. A good 
negative is essential; but I know the process is fre- 
quently regarded as being minus technique. No greater 
mistake is made. The greatest care must be observed 
throughout, and if the slipshod photographer is well 
advised, he will leave it to others. The gradation of the 
negative must be determined, to a certain extent, by the 
particular form of sensitising employed, but by no 
means should a foggy negative be used. The sensitis- 
ing and drying the paper, the printing and examination 
of the printing, is as important, and even to a greater 
extent than that of the carbon process. The paper, after 
sensitising, will not keep in good working order for many 
hours with absolute certainty, even when protected from 
atmospheric influences; dampness of the paper for any 
length of time before exposure under the negative is 
certain to produce a flat and foggy-looking print—as 
also will a very small quantity of actinic light during 
the examination of the stage of printing; and although 
the print may be dried and kept for any length of time 
before pigmenting, if it is kept in a continuous state of 
slight humidity, the gelatine which has not been affected 
by light action and the chromic salts will be rendered 
slightly insoluble. 

The pigmenting process is the part of the process 
where the personal element plays the all-important part, 
and anything written upon it can give but feeble assist- 
ance. The application of the oil pigment is a very 
delicate operation, and anything but a laborious task. 
A photographer of undisputed pictorial abilities on one 
occasion made the remark in my hearing, that he had 
attempted to work two 12 by io prints, and was a 
physical wreck when he had completed his labours. And 
this, I believe, is the wav most of the ‘‘ oil ”? work has 
been produced here. If so, one need not be surprised 
so much unsatisfactory work by the process has been 
produced. To apply the ink or pigment indiscriminately, 
to smother the whole surface of the paper, then hammer 
and bang away in the hope of something turning up, is 
far too uncertain a method. The pigment should only 
be applied where required, and the delicate tones and 
high lights demanding little or no pigment must be 
treated accordingly from the very beginning. 

There has been heard occasionally an outcry against 
the oil print not drying, and the difficulty in handling the 
print. It must be borne in mind that an oil painting is 
not a thing to handle for some hours after it has been 
painted; as a matter of fact, decorative work in general, 
of which oil colours plav a part, is given a reasonable 
time to dry hard. A photographic oil pigment 


* A further brief note from Mr. Gear on Qil Printing will be found on p. sss. 
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| Colour- Sensitiveness 
l 


& Rapidity Combined 
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VIS Ko] torious features of the EASTMAN 
ORTHOCHROMATIC PLATE is its 
combination of SPEED and COLOUR- 
SENSITIVENESS. . . Important at 
all times, this feature is particularly so 
during the Winter months, and we con- 
fidently recommend the plate for all 
classes of subjects during the coming 
season. 


Other Brands: Rapid and Extra Rapid, 
X 
KODAK, Ltd. 


57-61, CLERKENWELL ROAD, MN E.C. 
Branches—o%, Bold pie et, Liverpool; 72.74, Bu pen Street, Glas - 
52, n np (ol Road, S.W. ; 6o, "Che eapside, E.C.; 115, NS fo d. Stre et, TW. 
171- Mr cic 1 t Street, W.; and 4o, Stra nd. London (WC. and all Dealer 
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y / | GAS POSTCARD, | 


| THE KING OF GASLIGHT PAPERS y 
i The /deat Raper for Christmas Cards. 


ORDINARY, — ^or brilliant effecks from Soft Negasives | mart w 
Grades. portrait, — for delicate effects from Hard Negasives ) Glossy 
ART, —A grained paper SVG MOS artistic 7resulls. 


.INGWORTH & CO. Lt. WILLESDEN W JUNETION. - 
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Reproduced from the Finished Print. 


print must be likewise given a reasonable time entirely dependent upon the paper used. Ink may be 
to dry. If quick-drying ink is used, it will not im- used upon a given sample of paper, and the print will 
part the rich luminosity of the shadows, a feature in dry in twenty-four hours. The same ink upon 


which the process sur- ; another paper will not dry 
passes all others without = | a c PER. AA T |, to an equal extent in two 
appearing garish. But a P or three months. There- 
print should be sufficiently : | fore it is of the greatest 
dry to handle with care in |. , importance that a suit- 


able paper is, selected, 
especially by those who 
have not thoroughly 
mastered all the vagaries 
to which the process is 
subject; and one of the 
best-working papers in 
my hands is the Double 
Transfer No. 76 of the 
Autotype Company, which 
has a sufficiently thick 
fiim of gelatine to admit 


mounting and framing 
within about forty-eight 
hours after production, 
unless it has been abnor- 
mally pigmented. Per- 
sonally, I much prefer a 
print to take several days 
to sufficiently. harden to 
allow of handling ; with 
such, the effect is 
generally better. It may 
not, however, be the con- 
sistency or constituents of all the latitude desired 
of the pigment which WOO MENMT cS cm T RUNE CN IPIS in pigmenting, yet not so 
influence rapid or pro- — — - TE thick as to destroy the sur- 


longed drying; it may be Reproduced from a Straight Print of the Original Negative. face x GOOYTE 


Digitized by 
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A MOORSIDE WOOD, BY A. HORSLEY HINTON. 


A note on this print, and an invitation, appears on paze 576 
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These New Grades retain the 
well - tried qualities of the 
'" WELLINGTON ” Emulsions, 
and, in addition, possess the 
luxurious, but delicate, surface 
usually associated with a good 
carbon print. 


AM possible detail is reprodued, 
not only in the deepest shadows, 


WELLINGTON & W ARD, but throughout the entire scale 


of gradation, 


Obtainable of ALL Dealers, 
Elstree, Herts. everywhere, at popular prices. 


Photographic Material Manufacturers: 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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EXPOSING. 


Vicorous ART A 


The SIMPLEST in 
MANIPULATION. 


? * * 


The Most 
MAGNIFICENT 
in RESULT. 
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DEVELOPING | ee mm | The QUALITY 


IN FULL GASLIGHT Explains it al l. 
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SNAPSHOTS WITH A SCREEN. $. s. wire a. capsy. 


The illustration accompanying Mr. Cadby’s article is quite characteristic of this prolific worker's unconventionality, 
and whilst some will cavil at the severe diagonal line formed by the edge of the hill, it should be noted how carefully 
this has been placed with regard to the other objects, whilst the relative values of sky and the hat and dress of the 


figure are remarkably true. 


E met on a mountain path, skied away in the 
an altitude equivalent 
couple of our Welsh Snowdons piled one 
We both had knap- 
sacks, and we both had cameras—of a diminutive size, 
certainly, for nothing of the cumbrous order could have 
been carried where one had come from, and the other 


Alps, at 


on top of the other. 


was bound for. We should both 
undoubtedly have considered our- 
selves '' serious workers,’’ although 
we should have winced at hearing 
the fact stated in so many words. 
Anyway, we were not increasing 
our kit by several pounds weight 
solely for the innocent if somewhat 
troublesome amusement of showing 
our friends later on where we had 
been. 

Photographic conversation, under 
the circumstances, was inevitable, 
and I learnt, amongst other things, 
that my erstwhile companion had 
given up colour screens when going 
into the mountains, because, as he 
said, of the extra weight of a tripod, 


due care in handling, as easily cut and fitted into the 
lens. 

Finding I had an interested listener, it was onlv 
natural that I should pour out whole pages of '* A. P.,”’ 
all about screens and their uses. I was led on to con- 
fide that the particular one at present being experi- 
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mented with was a Wratten and Wainwright '' K, 
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which was a necessity when using 
them. 

I looked round at the soft white 
clouds, skimming from peak to 
peak, with their background of bril- 
liant blue sky, and wondered if the 
plates he was using would be oblig- 
ing enough to differentiate between 
them without a screen, for I well 
krew it was a difficult and not 
always satisfactory problem even 
with one. 

My arguments in favour of 
screens for such work were inter- 
rupted by my companion pointing 
out that I had no tripod with me, 
and so could not possibly follow the 
very excellent advice I was so kindly 
bestowing on him. Asa reply I got 
out my lens, unscrewed the back of 
it, and showed him a light yellow 
disc lying snugly and safely in the 
middle of the lens mount, and I 
assured him it had not been taken 
out during my trip abroad, and 
would not be till I reached home; for 
it was on its trial, and I meant to 
thoroughly test its capabilities. 

It was news to this man in the 
mountains—he confessed he did not 
read photographic papers—that it 
was possible to get a screen which only increased the 
normal exposure half as much again, neither was he 
aware that such screens could be procured unmounted, 
and consequently as thin as a piece of paper, and with 
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BY WILL A. CADBY. 


Series I., which is made by staining gelatine with a par- 
ticular vellow dye; that it is so light in colour, that 
focussing is not in the least interfered with; and although 
it only increased the exposure TE 14 to 3 times, 
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according to the plates with which it is used, it was rc- 
puted to be equal in its correcting qualities to a five to 
eight times ordinary screen of the vellowish-brown glass 
variety. 

I had to further explain that it could with advantage 
be used with any isochromatic plates, and oh! the jov 
of discarding for a while that three-legged encumbrance, 
the tripod—an implement which I had never dared be- 
fore to forsake when using a five to eight times screen! 

And then we grew morc critical, and my companion 
asked me if I thought this screen fully corrected the 
colours and tones we saw so bewitchingly spread out 
before us. I told him life was too short, and these 
mountain walks too long for perfection to be even aimed 
at. But if I had more of the former and less of the 
latter before me, I should certainly carry a '" K,” Series 
II. screen, which would no doubt be a distinct improve- 
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A Sleighing Excursion. 


CARBON LANTERN SLIDES. 
HE days when every slide which was 
exhibited at a lecture or lantern show 

was a brilliant black and white are now 

passed away, and no lantern slide maker of 
any repute would dream of placing a series 
on the screen which were of one tone only. 

Unfortunately, though, some of the agents 

which are used for toning slides are not 

absolutely permanent, and though very 
beautiful and delicate at the time of making, 
cannot be relied on to retain their bril- 
liancy. Slides made by the carbon print- 
ing process do not, of course, sutfer from 
this disadvantage, since there is no silver or 
other chemical basis to deteriorate. Most 
amateurs, however, are under the impres- 
sion that since the carbon manufacturers 
only supply transparency tissue in black, 
therefore other colours are unsuitable bv 
being too opaque or too coarse. This, on 
the contrary, is not so, for they yield ex- 
cellent transparencies. Their chief draw- 
back is that the colour, as seen by reflected 
light on the print, is not quite that seen by 
transmitted light in the slide—the reds, for 
example, losing much of their warmth and 
showing a rich sepia only, consequently rich 
red tones, such as can be obtained by development with a silver 
slide or by uranium toning, are not possible with carbon slides, but 
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ment in some landscape work. But then the exposure 
would be very considerably increased, and we should 
have again to take up the burden of the tripod. 

We were on the verge of a discussion on compromise, 
and our destinations were far off. So with the usual 
conventional wishes that we could find a screen that 
would give us the colours—the blues and greens, the 
brillant whites, and delicate greys—just as they ap- 
peared before us——we parted? 

No, reader, that is what we should have done but for 
the mention of colour and photography. ‘The subject 
was too engrossing. Starch-grain transparencies, the 
pity of it that they must be looked at by transmitted 
light, Lumiere, and so forth, and so forth. But the 
longer we talked Lumiére, the less light was there in 
the heavens, and we had eventually to seek a night's 
shelter at the nearest gasthaus. 


Our readers have seen 
some of Mrs. CGadby’s 
pictures of 
before, 


Chickens 
and now with 
a  disfinefly humorous 
touch she introduces them 
in a fwo-act drama of 
seasonable characfer. 


The Catastrophe. 


By Carine Cadby. 


at the same time warm sepias, greens, blues, etc., will be found 


very effective. 
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BORDER DESIGN FOR ALBUM PHOTOGRAPH. BY ERNEST W. JACKSON. 
An Article on “Photography and Floral Design " will be found on the next page. 
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D» ERNEST W. JACHSON, 


ERY pleasing designs, useful for a multitude of paper any number of prints, all absolutely similar, may 
purposes, may be made by any photographer be obtained if the exposures are accurately timed. Self- 
from negatives of flowers and other plant- toning papers are also recommended for variety of 
form. The scope is widened (as will be colour and uniformity of results. 
explained presently) if the subjects have been taken on Novel and interesting patterns for ‘‘ tile ’’ decora- 
films. It is, of course, an advantage if 
one has some knowledge of, at least, the 
elementary principles of design, among 
which are ‘* repetition," ks symmetry," 

'" gradation,” and “‘ radiation.’’ These 
principles are easily learnt from any text- 
book on design. The element of ‘‘ repeti- 
tion ” is one that will come most into play 
in making designs with photographic 
prints in the manner of the examples here 
shown. A few of the uses of these floral 
desizns or patterns may be here 
enumerated, namely, designs for 
cushions, d’oyleys, friezes, tiles, book- 
covers, and borders for album pictures 
or advertisements. 

The making of a photographic frieze is 
one of the simplest forms of ornamental 
decoration producible by photographic 
means. Practically all we have to do is 
to place a series of identical prints side 
by side to make a kind of running 
pattern. Naturally, one chooses a subject 
that ‘‘repeats’’ well and the back- 
ground should for preference be uniform 
in tint. If along one edge it is light, and 
then gradually darkens as the opposite 
side is reached, the joining lines will 
show up unduly. If. more elaborate 
effects are desired, the“Howers may be 
entirely cut out from their background 
and pasted on (say) a strip of Nature |. 
paper of some quiet shade. In the 
example here shown (fig. 1) the back- Fk 2. Tile Decoration. 
ground was partly cut away, giving the 
effect of a background of two shades. A few hori- tion (fig. 2) are also easy to make by photographic 
zontal lines drawn across the design are useful to give means. The '' tiles '' are simply photographs mounted 
cohesion to the whole. By using gaslight printing on pieces of cardboard, cut to the requisite size and then 


, 


Fig. 1. Design for a Frieze. 
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Fig. 3. Design for a Cushion or D'oyley. 


glued to a larger piece of flat board, selecting the arrangement of these 
pieces that forms the best design. By cutting up a few prints in various 
ways one soon finds out which part of the photograph ‘‘ repeats’’ the 
best. In the example shown (fig. 2) it will be seen that the pattern is 
formed by turning the prints each a quarter way round. The resemblance | 
to tiles is very realistic. So many ways of using them will suggest them- 
selves (for fire-screens, trays, overmantels, dado-borders, panels, etc.) that 
this work should meet with the approval of most amateur photographers. 
A pretty effect is obtained by bevelling the sides of the cards (after the 
photographs have been mounted) with fine glass paper, the white edges 
representing the cement which holds the ''tiles"' together. A few plain 
or slightly graduated '' tiles," used as a border or filling to more elaborate 
patterns, sometimes gives a pleasing variation. To preserve the work from 
being damaged the designs should be varnished with a hard white varnish, 
or in the case of a tray or table-tcp, a sheet of glass may be used to cover 
the whole. 1f Japine sepia platinotype paper is used no varnishing will be 
necessary, as this paper has a very hard surface, and will stand cleaning 
with soap and water without fear of injury. — Japine paper may also be 
waxed, if a very bright surface is desired. Ferro-prussiate prints give a 
very good imitation of old blue delf tiles, and a large range of other colours 
is obtainable if carbon prints are employed. 

For making designs in the manner of figs. 3 and 4 reversed prints are 
necessary. These are obtained either from film negatives or from single 
and double transfer carbon prints. MW we in producing such designs as 
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these is mainly dependent on using prints which are 
all exactly similar in shade, and on accurate trim- 
ming. 

To produce fig. 3 (design for a cushion or d’oyley) 
eight segments are required (four in reverse). The 
simplest way to obtain these is to place a set-square of 
forty-five degrees over the part of the print to be used, 
marking in pencil, then cutting to shape. If a trans- 
parent celluloid set-square is used this may be done 
successively without the least difficulty. Two lines at 
right angles are next ruled on a piece of cardboard, to 
serve as a guide for mounting the prints. If the eight 
segments have been accurately sized and trimmed they 
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will, when mounted within these lines, exactly cover 
the whole space, and the junctions will scarcely show. 
When finished the design may be copied in the camera 
as a whole in the ordinary manner. It may be 
mentioned here that one essential in a design for a 
cushion is that it should be concentric or otherwise 
adapted to change of position, a cushion being a thing 
that is constantly moved. In making the border 
pattern (fig. 4) eight strips of suitable width are first 
selected. The corner pieces must be trimmed at right 
angles, mounting being merely a matter of deftness in 
placing the prints together so as to make the joinings 
as little noticeable as possible. 
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TWO CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


the amateur photographer to turn his thoughts towards 
. what he shall use for his Christmas greeting cards. 
He is in the happy position that he can send his 
friends something personal and quite distinct from the usual 
manufactured articles, many of which, however, are very 
beautiful, but lack that interest which the home-made article 
possesses. Notice anyone looking over a number of cards, 
and see how the attention is at once challenged and held by 
one of these personal cards. 
If the would-be card maker is the happy father of children, 
he cannot do better than utilise them for his Christmas 
subject. They might be posed with toys, and lettering done 


deeem is fast approaching, and it behoves 


in black ink on very transparent tracing paper and fastened 
on the film side of the negative by bits of gummed paper at 
the tops and side. A year or two ago the writer decided, if 
possible, to have a snow scene, including the children. No 
snow came, however, and at last, a week before Christmas, 
they were posed on the lawn standing on newspapers for 
snow and with a large snowball made of cushions and paper ! 
They were then cut out and stuck with paste on a sheet of 
drawing-paper, the snow man and background painted 
in behind and the lettering added. The composite 
photograph and drawing thus produced was photographed, 
and from the negative thus obtained the cards were 
printed. 
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WINTER SPORTS AND THE CAMERA. 


Written and Illustrated by Ward Muir. 


ALF the world seems to have been bitten by the craze for winter 
holiday-making in Switzerland; and the Bále express is a deal 
more crowded at Christmas than at midsummer. Indeed, it is 
now a fact (I know, for I have made inquiries on the spot) that 

a number of Alpine hotels, formerly closed from October till May, at the 
present moment actually count this period their '' season: ” that is to say, 
find it more profitable to stay open in winter, when they used to close, than 
in summer, for the sole enjoyment of which they were originally built ! 

No wonder! Switzerland in winter is incomparably beautiful, and with 
a beauty unknown in August. And it is more than merely beautiful. After 
all, the Briton tires of simply ''looking at views." He wants to be up and doing. It is because Switzerland 
(always, mark you, in winter) is supremely THE place for the active, that its claims have so swiftly ‘‘ caught on ”’ 
with the leisured public. 

The various Swiss resorts are famous, let it be confessed at once, not for their views, but for what you can 


do in the middle of the view. You can skate, you can toboggan, you can play curling, and you can ski. (A 
year ago I should have had to explain that last word, 


but the Hippodrome and Crystal Palace have saved me 
the trouble by enlightening everybody by force of 
demonstration.) Further—if you are a photographer— 
you can not only do all these jolly things, but you can 
snap-shot other people doing them. 

Which brings me to the point of my remarks. Why 
is it, I ask, that snaps of skating, etc., are so un- 
interesting, so lacking in life, and so altogether 
untypical and unillustrative of the whole bright, go- 
ahead atmosphere of the scenes they are supposed to 
represent? I don't make any high-falutin’ plea for 
“art” in these winter-sport memento snaps. But let 
them be true, let them be pleasing. As a matter of 
fact, there is every reason why they should be the latter. 
In the high Alps one has at one's command the loveliest 
and most effective setting for one's snaps—a wide, 
‘blank " background, which, though white, is not 
dead white. Isolated on this delicately graded surface, 
a tobogganer is a thing of beauty. Not that his atti- 
tude is beautiful (or ''her"' attitude either, worse 
luck !). On the contrary, the passing tobogganer is 
often grotesque and gawky. But sketched like this, a 
dark mass upon a pearly sheet of snow, he may be a 
thing of beauty, in the pictorial sense. The same 
remarks apply to skating scenes, where the rink, if 
viewed from a height, makes a splendid spacious back- 
ground; and to curling, too. As for ski-ing—well, the 
photographer who can't make a nice camera-sketch of ski-ing ought to be 

I won't say what ought to be done to him, because I have a great many friends who have perpetrated horrible 
photographs of ski-ing, and they might be offended at my ferocity. They always take their ski-er standing at 
the ugly door of the ugly hotel (and, oh, how ugly the Swiss hotel can be, its hideosity pitilessly laid bare by 
the loveliness around !), or else they snap him, with focal-plane shutter, as he leaps into mid-air from an artificial 
jump. How much nicer he looks when he is—well, when he's really ski-ing, not showing how skiing ought to 
be done! 
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A, Window covered up. DP, 
Clear glass. C, Table. D, Chair 
for sitter. E, Background. 


EFORE proceeding with the subjects of my 
articles it is only fair to state that I am a pro- 
fessional, and in all my experiments I have had 
the advantage cf a very large and modernly 

equipped studio to work ia; but now that I have con- 
cluded the experiments, I have since made very success- 
ful studies in an ordinary room, and all my diagrams will 


Doll's Bath. 


give directions for working in a room and not a pro- 
fessional studio. 


Illusion has always played a prominent part in 
photography, and for the serious worker who desires to 
get “ out of the rut ” there are many illusions which 
may be employed to give uncommon and artistic effects. 
And in many cases it is impossible to obtain the desired 
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No. L-FIRELIGHT EFFECTS. 


BY HENRY ESSENHIGH CORKE. 


This is the first of a senes of three articles on “Illusions and 
Effects," which Mr. Essenhigh Corke has written specially for ““ The 
Amateur Photographer ; " the next, dealing with Lamplight Effects, will 
appear next week; and on the following week various other effects 
will be dealt with. 
being printed in very warm colours have much more realistic effects 
than brown ink can give them. 


It should be said that the original illustrations 


effect without an illusion, owing to the limitation of the 
power of the camera. 

Probably the first illusion to be generally practised 
was the introduction of an artificial background. It 
was found that when the figure (in portrait work) was 
sharply focussed, the natural background was in most 
cases unsuitable, and that some object, by reason 


Waiting for Nurse. 


of its colour or position, obtained undue prominence, 
or, being beyond the focal range, was too indefinite to 
give the desired effect to form a harmonious composi- 
tion. ‘Therefore it occurred to someone, that to obtain 
the required effect every time, a scene should be painted 
and placed behind the sitter, so that in cases where it 
was impossible to obtain the desired effect naturally, the 
artificial background might be employed. To profes- 
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contrasts. Every amateur who takes a pride in his 
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KODAK, Ltd., LONDON, LIVERPOOL, and GLASGOW. 
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IF you are going to give yourself a new Hand Camera'at Christmas, or if someone else is to be the lucky 


recipient, you should most certainly make a point of getting a “ Klito.” 


The “Klito” Camera is the most popular Box-Form Magazine Hand Camera in the world. Tens of 
thousands have been sold, and the demand is as big as ever. Each 
camera will hold tweive }-plates, and possesses a “ Klito” Shutter, 


‘ This is the No. 1a model 
Brande. costing _ 25/- 


‘Rrilish 
f | 
Made. 
Made. 


Full particulars and pic- 
tures of other models free 
on application. 


ens 


Butsh h 
Made. J 


88/89, HIGH HOLBORN, 


LONDON, W.C. 


with speeds from two seconds to the 
hundredth part of a second, 
There are two finders, and 
all are rack-focussing models 
except Nos. “1,” “o,” and 


as 3 


oo. No hand camera at 
anything like the price offers 
such extraordinary value for 
the money. 


" Klito” No, 1, with Rapid 
Achromatic Lens, Satety 
Shutter, and three magni- 
fiers for focussing .. T 

“ Klito” No o, with Rapid 
| ectilinear Lens, Iris Dia- 
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fiers Kos ion »- soe 

^ Klito” No. oo, with “ En- 
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fiè, and Safety Shutter, Fo- 
cussing Magnifiers ... - 

& Klito” No, 1a, with Rapid 
Achromatic Lens, Kack 
Focussing - T ssa 

“ Klito” No, 25, with “ En- 
sign” Symmetrical Lens, 
78, Safety Shutter, Rack 
Focussing Mis - "^ 

" Klito" No, 2, with Beck 
Single Achromatic Lens, 
opening front door ... ^ 
Klito" No. 3, with “ En- 
sign" Symmetrical //8 Lens, 
polished Mahogany Front, 
Kack Focussing apa - 
Klito" No. 4, with Beck 
Rapid Symmetrical — 7/8 
Lens, and polished Mahoz- 
any Front, Racx Focussing 
Klito” No. 6, with Bauscn 
and Lomb Automat Shutter 
and Beck Rapid Symmetri- 
cal /8 Lens, horizontal 
attern ses T eee see 
Klito” No. 7, with Bausch 
and Lomb Automat Shutter 
and Busch Rapid Symmetri- 
cal Lens, 48 s. ese .. 70/0 


Fully Illustrated Catalogue of 
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comes by return. Send us a post- 
card to-night. We supply the list, 
the Dealer sells you the Camera. 
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sionals it was, of course, imperative that a number of 
different scenes should be kept, in order to cope with the 
demands of their sitters and supply suitable settings for 
the varied styles of dresses, etc., of their clients. Cer- 
tainly there 1s no other feature than these backgrounds 
and accessories which has been so much abused in use, 
and one is inclined to wish that nothing but plain back- 
grounds were used, when one sees some of the crude 
and unnatural designs even now in use in some studios. 
But if a suitable and well designed and painted back- 
ground is carefully used, it will prove a great help to a 
portrait. Personally, I have 
all my grounds painted to my 
own designs, and keep them 
verv soft and subdued. 

Illusion may also be suc- 
cessfully employed in light- 
ing the sitter, and exceed- 
ingly novel results obtained 
by a careful and thoughtful 
worker. Probably the most 
often-practis-d illusion is the 
attempt to portray a firelight 
effect. And here again, 
owing to the impossibility of 
obtaining a  sufhcient ex- 
posure by the actual light of 
a fire, bv reason of its orange 
and therefore practically non- 
actinic colour, some form of 
illusion must be employed 
to give the effect. The usual 
method, which is explained 
in most text-books—1i.e., to 
use some form of magnesium 
or flash-powder—is not by 
any means easy or gencrally 
satisfactory. Although, with great care, pleasing 
and realistic results can be obtained bv this method, 
vet they are always accompanied by a slight 
risk, owing to the highly inflammable nature of the 
compound, and the impossibility of adjusting and regu- 
lating the light; so that in many cases an otherwise suc- 
cessful negative is spoiled by some object in the picture 
catchinz and reflecting some strong light which detracts 
from the accentuated and effective lighting of the sitter. 

To avoid all these difficulties, it only remains that the 
light must be regular and constant. Where it is possible 
to use an arc lamp or mercury-vapour lamp, it would no 
doubt be quite simple to instal the lamp in the fireplace 
and connect the wires in the usual manner, so that they 
would not show in the photograph, the fire, of course, 
being ''out." This, however, is, I presume, not 
possible in the majority of studios or rooms, and I have 
therefore turned my attention to trv and discover 
another method of obtaining these pretty and novel 
effects. 

The accompanying illustrations will, I hope, prove 
that I have succeeded, and were all taken in my studio in 
the davtime, and with only the use of pure daylight. 

First of all one must entirely reverse the recognised 
instruction for ‘‘ at-home ”’ portraits—i.e., where we are 
alwavs told to cover up the lower portion of the window, 
diffuse the light, and place the sitter as far from the 
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window as possible and give a full exposure, for fire- 
light effects each of these axioms must be absolutely 
reversed. 

A careful analysis of the monochrome effect of fire- 
light will reveal the fact that it is simply a very con- 
centrated light striking upwards upon the sitter, and my 
method of obtaining this effect is as follows :—The sitter 
should be posed upon a raised platform, level with and 
close up to the window (an old, fairly large table, for 
instance), and then the whole window covered up with 
dark hangings or brown paper, with a space cut out 
and left as clear glass, about 
14 feet square, at the bottom, 
just in front of the sitter’s 
feet, in the place where the 
fireplace is supposed to be. 
As it is not necessary to in- 
clude the whole of the fire- 
place in the picture, a fender 
and fire-irons showing will 
be quite enough to give the 
keynote of the idea. These 
should then be laid down on 
the platform in front of the 
sitter, and a piece of white 
paper laid inside the fender 


to form the hearth. Even if 
this ‘‘hearth’’ does not 


show, it will prove a help in 
reflecting the light upwards. 
The actual effect of the light 
can then be carefully studicd, 
and altered by moving the 
sitter backwards or for- 
wards, or at right angles to 
the light, until the exact de- 
sired effect is obtained. 

Upon first thoughts, it will be imagined that a long 
exposure will be required, but as the negative should be 
rather hard this is not so, and many of my first attempts 
failed owing to my not being able to reconcile myself 
to this fact. A dark background should be used, in 
order to throw up the accentuated lighting. Personally, 
I find that under the above conditions, on a bright day, 
north light, 11-12 o'clock, stop F/4.5, one second is 
ample. 

In development also we reverse the usual method, and 
develop for the high lights, letting the shadows take care 
of themselves. 

The prints are preferably made in carbon, and trans- 
ferred on to an orange-coloured support. The Autotype 
Company, who have made enlargements from my nega- 
tives, two of which are among their exhibits at the 
R.P.S. Exhibition, can, I believe, now supply a special 
transfer paper for this purpose. 

If, however, the carbon process is not used, prints 
may be in P.O.P. or bromide, and then stained by im- 
mersion in a strong solution of an aniline dye; and for 
this I can find no better colour than *‘ Bertha Orange,” 
made by the Vanguard Co., Maidenhead. This prepara- 
tion is excellent, and being so simple in use Il can 
thoroughly recommend it. I also find that in cases 
where the negative is not quite hard enough, good prints 
can be obtained on Vigorous Velox paper. 
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A WAYSIDE DRAMA. 


By W. THOMAS. 


Mr. W. Thomas here gives us an example of photo- 
graphic illustration which may well promote emulation. 
lt is just such photographs that will generally prove 


remunerative to their producers, whether used ultimately as book illustrations or for the ubiquitous postal card. 


ESTLING close to those rolling waters which 

wash the Cornish coast, we had passed an hour 

or two pleasantly, and, maybe, not without 

profit, curled up on the rocks watching that 

ever-entrancing scene, huge green waves come racing 

in, then with crash of thunder hurl themselves shore- 

wards, and finally retire, leaving but foam-bubble and 
spray-wreath to mark their passing. 

Sparkle of colour and dance of sunlight were the most 


- q- FO CTDETICERMED 


marked features, and coming from our sea-feast back 
into the tiny, crooked street, full of cool grey corners, 
where sun-glint flashes warm, rich light on walls, here 
grey, cold and rough: there yellow or amber-washed 
yet toned into perfect harmony by hot sun and alternat- 
ing rain-drift, swept in from mother of oceans, the deep 
Atlantic. These we studied with delight for a time, till 


there began to unfold before us a drama in real life; or 
perhaps it was only light comedy. 
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Tbe Best Xmas Present for 
Amateur Pbotograpbers is 


THE VERASDUPE RICHARD. 
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A PERFECT CAMERA for AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 


eT al 
RM lj | cy y. Is constructed with a precision defying all competition. 
Rm Is made entirely of metal. 
GRANDS PRIX ÍST. Louis, is o4 Is finished in brass and oxidised 
MILAN, 1908. silver. 
Is perfectly rigid. MODEL 1907. 
Is everlasting in wear. The Verascepe 
Is always in focus from 6 feet. With large aperture, 


It gives true perspective and absolute relief. (03: fied with two 
Tessar Zeiss Lenses, 


It gives as true a picture as nature herself. with rising front. 


S. Alix 2c 
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== TAXIPHOT 


(Patented). 


Manufactured by the Maker of the VERASCOPE RICHARD. 


TS view, project, and classify the stereoscopic views, especially thosc ol tained with the Verascope or the Glyphoscope, we have 
invented a system of stereoscope and automatic distributor called tbe Tzxiphote, which enables cne to raisethe required plate, 
which is placed in a grooved box, until opposite the eye-pieces, and to replac: into the box again without changing its order. 

These boxes with twenty-five grooves can be used equally well for the negatives as for the pos tives, which facilitates 
considerably the sorting and researching. | 

With the Taziphote ycu are able to view, as often and as quickly as you can wish, your photographs without risk of mixing, 
scratching, or breakage. 

This new stereoscope is in shape, appearance, and size similar to the so-called American stereoscope holding fifty views. Itcan be 
placed on an ordinary table, but in its pedestal there aretwelve boxes, each with twenty-five grooves, thus giving a holding capacity of 
three hundred views. These boxes can be changed instantaneously. One of these boxes is placed on a platform, and all that is necessary 
is to press a lever with a very simple mcvement to have the required plate in position before the eyepieces of the stereoscope. 

One of the advantages of this apparatus is that the central band of the positive between the two views may be used for writing with 
ardinary ink on the gelatine the title of the picture. This isvery simple, as the space is considerable and one writes in the ordinary way. 

By simply lowering a small handle the title appears, this handle covers during that time the positive, in this way the illusion 
is complete, as the picture is free from any point of comparison. 

It frequently happens that the distance between the 
eyes is more, orless, than the normal distance of sixty-five 
millimetres adapted for the space between the eye-pieccs 
of the stereoscope ; therefore, in order to obtain a perfect 
centre for the eyes and the eyepieces, we hax e adapted to 
tle TAXIPHOTE a special apparatus, which is simple and 
str. ng. for altering the distance between the two eye-pieces, 
from fifty-five to seventy-five millimetres. This range will 
meet all cases. A dial with divisions enables the observer 
to find at once the most convenient position, 

The Taxiphote may be used for Projecting. and also for 
making Enlargements to any size which may be required. 
Of course in this c: s2, instead of a positive picture, a nega- 
t:ve from which the positive has been obtained must te usc d, 
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The first act concerned a very voung baby kitten and 
a castaway fish-head. The little mite, all legs and fluffy 
fur, stalked its prey with due solemnity, captured it, then 
gleefully set about the task of consumption. lt en- 
joved but short-lived satisfaction, for act two com- 
menced with the appearance of a dog. 

The day was hot, and fish left out in strong sunshine 
soon notifies the fact to all and sundrv, dogs included. 
This one came, saw fish, with an impudent kitten in 
possession : a kitten which dared to arch its back, spit, 
and say words of an unprintable nature. Surely such 
conduct called for summary treatment; and it got it. 
The big dog went straight for the little spitfire, poked 
his nose under legs and shoulders, pitchforked it a good 
vard or two away, and immediatelv devoted attention to 
the treasure trove, when lo! the curtain again rang 
down, and act three commenced. 

A full-grown, determined-looking cat appeared, said 
nothing, but walked straight to the fish, from which at 
the same moment his canine majesty turned awav, and, 
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Fig. 5. 


OW the winter months are here, and “ P.O.P." days are 
N practically past, we may turn our attention to gaslight- 

bromide work: and what more interesting subject can 
be chosen than that of the friendly souvenir, the "auto- 
graphed silhouette `? 

The autograph album of the '6os, the “my favourite ` 
writing book of the ‘80's, and the modern tunted-leaved 
volume for the insertion of poetry (7?) or drawings—-" just a 
little something. vou know “—are abominations to peruse 
and behold. At best they are only of interest to the owner, 
while the donors of the contents (often “ perpetrators of 
horrors ") received no compensation whatever for their work 
—for work it was. and a nuisance to boot. 

But it is different with the silhouette, and for this reason. 
A friend is asked to pose, and the operation need only 
occupy, from first to last, two minutes of his time— the actual 
exposure taking but the fraction of a second. In a couple of 
days we present him with his picture in sombre profile. 
neatly framed to hang up. and a plain print for him to sign 
beneath his effigy: which print we destine for our album, 
or frame for our entrance hall or study. He is pleased with 
his “ black image " ; moreover, it is an entirely novel view of 
himself—the side-face ; and, perhaps. he is flattered by the 
request for his autograph—at least he js not actually averse 
to giving it. 

Our collection may either be stored in a suitable volume. 
or several may be pasted on a cardboard mount (say fifty on a 
card three feet by two, half facing one way and half the other 
way, but both lots facing each other), which can be neatly 
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apparently in a spirit of disgust, left the latest claimant 
in sole charge of the fishy banquet. 

Up to this point it had been drama, with tragic 
possibilities; but now it looked pure comedy. 

The old cat went stolidly to work, devouring the tooth- 
some morsels, without a sign to denote its knowledge of 
two disappointed animals hungrily looking on but a few 
feet away. 

The dog indulged in a dignified cake-walk. Round 
and round he stalked, with the most amusing attempt at 
an  l-don't-care-a-jot, would-not-touch-it-at-any-price 


. kind of air, which, but for furtive glances, would have 
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Silhouettes. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


been the most perfect example of chilling indifference 
imaginable. Yet, if ever condensed hatred and mur- 
derous desire found expression, it was then, as he passed 
and repassed. 

The kitten meanwhile supplied a perfect foil, for, 
squatting on its haunches, it watched the dog, and 
seemed to say, ‘‘ There, it serves you right; go and take 
it if vou dare. You are nothing but a coward after all.” 
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framed and glazed, hung in the hall, admired by all and 
sundry, besides forming a pleasing and valuable memento 
in years to come. 

But the silhouettes themselves ; are they difficult to make? 
No. In fact, nothing photographic is easicr (when you know 
how, and there are a few nice little points to be considered). 
Neatness and carefulness are the two great factors that make 
for success. This is how we proceed. 

A window in any room, facing north if possible, is to be 
blocked out all except a space large enough to "take in” 
the head and shoulders of our subject, as he sits about a 
yard away from it. All other windows in the room must 
be blocked out. This is easily done with a few sheets of 
brown paper. Now, over our “light” we pin up a piece of 
linenette ; this hides the crossbars of the pancs, and vields à 
diffused lighting. Next, a chair is placed sideways for the 
sitter, and the seat raised, by means of a hassock or two, so 
as to bring the head and shoulders well into view. 

Our camera (any size, but 5 bv 4 or half-plate is more 
convenient, so as to leave room for a margin, as we shall 
see later on) is now arranged at about such a distance as 
will give a fairly large head on a quarter-plate. Don't make 
the silhouettes too small on any account; they only look 
finiky and out of proportion to the size of the autograph 
beneath. 

The exposure may be found by trial, but at a window 
facing N., on a bright December morning^about mid-day, 
half a second at F/8 is ampleDjevem t/m may bé used ; and 
the plate speed about H. and D. 130. Plates should be 
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backed for preference, though 


we have taken many on un- 
backed plates with excellent 
results. evelopment must be 
full; if under-developed (with 


the background too transparent) 
we must intensify. When the 
plate is dry comes the time for 
a little ticklish work. 

Owing to reflected light in the 
room, or perhaps to over- 
exposure, some amount of detail 
is seen in the negative. It may 
not be so, if exposure has been 
correct. This detail is mostly 
seen in the eye and on the edge 
of the coat. This must be care- 
fully scraped down with a fine- 
bladed  penknife; very little 
scraping will do. 

Now hold the negative against 
the window-pane, and trace with 
a pencil the outline of the collar. 
When we have done this, we had 
better make a careful note of the 
shape of it (see fig. 3). Now 
block it out, and draw a boundary 
line to the coat at the base, with 
photopake. 


Fig. 3. 
It is as well to make a 


clean and white. 


Figure 1 shows a negative with the 
base of the coat “shaped,” the collar 
blocked out, and the various pieces of 
detail scraped away. This negative 
was purposely over-exposed to show the 
working on it, so that accounts for the 
head appearing so dark; it should, of 
It was 


copied by being hung up in front of 


course, be as hight as the coat. 


the window and photographed. 


We are now ready to print. Velox is 


mask 
with black paper to go round the head 
and shoulders, so as to keep our print 
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the best medium. Should any of 
the background print out faintly, 
it may be removed in the 
ordinary way by Farmer's re- 
ducer; but there should be 
nothing to remove. 

The print finished and dry, we 
must now mark out the collar 
edges with india-ink. Spectacles 
and glass should be inserted 
where required. It is as well 
when photographing these to get 
our sitter to pull the glasses 
slightly forward on the bridge of 
the nose, else they appear too 
close up to the eye, and the 
result is confused. Eye-glass 
cords look very graceful, and 
generally fall in nice curves. 

The print for presentation may 
now be framed à la passe- 
partout, with a broad black 
binding. A finished print is 
shown in figure 2; the thin line 
is a pencil hne drawn around a 
quarter-plate, and the print is 
finally cut out along this line; it 
serves its purpose: the sitter is 
“not to autograph outside the 
line, please." Fig. 4 shows 
half-a-dozen specimens mounted 
together (the names are fic- 
titious), and is given as a sug- 
gestion for a family group, etc.. 
and fig. 5 as an example of 
female beauty. 


——— 9——— ——— 


Coventry Photographic Club.—O wing to his leaving the town, 
Mr. T. J. Mercer is compelled to resign the secretaryship of the 
above club. "The post will now be filled by Mr. W. R. Harris, 17, 

' Old Allesley Road, Coventry, to whom communications should in 


Messrs. Rajar, Limited. —The ‘‘Rajar’’ camera, offered monthiy 
by Messrs. Rajar, Limited, of Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best 
print on *‘ Rajar” P.O.P., has been awarded to H. Bunce, Esq., of 
Langdale House, Caterham, Surrey, his print having been judged 
the best received during November. 
eR dei E from Messrs. Kodak, Limited, 57-61, 
Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C = 


The paper on which the print 
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With the ** HELIAR  Leiis 
You are Certain of a. 
Picture in all Weather. 


— —— THE LENS FOR———— 
PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


Heliarisem 1:4. 
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THE “HELIAR” LENS. 


The Heliar, constructed upon the calculations 
of Dr. H. Harting, F.R.P.S., is an unsymmetrical 
lens, the various parts of which cannot be used 
separately, or in conjunction with the corresponding 
parts of other focal lengths. 


Between two pairs of lenses, consisting each 
of two lenses cemented together, there stands a 
single lens, and behind this single lens is placed the 
diaphragm. Owing to the excellent union of the 
light rays and the total absence of coma, the pro- 
portion of aperture up to a focal length of 60 cm. is 
F4'5, while the field for a plate sharply focussed at 
full aperture is 48 degrees. 


The Heliar, when used in conjunction with 
Voigtlànder's Telephoto Attachments, gives excellent 
results. 


A client writes respecting the Heliar Lens :— 


“ Many thanks for your superb catalogue. All 
that you say in it about your ‘Heliar’ Lens is 
perfectly correct—in fact, I find the ‘ Heliar? to be 
the best lens I have ever used." 


Fully Illustrated Catalogue and ‘‘ Hints on Lens" 
sent FREE, upon application, to Readers 
of this Paper. 


Ld pr 


12, CHARTERHOUSE STREET, 
HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON, EC. 
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NINETEENTH EXHIBITION OF THE NORTH MIDDLESEX PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


ANLEY HALL, Sparshoit Road, N., was again the locale 
of the North Midd'esex exhibition, and the show was 
quite equal to former years, and in addition had some stronger 
individual work than we remember to have seen there before. 
The North Middlesex Society is the nursery of the young photo- 
grapher, and one is not surprised that the care and attention 
given should result in the society becoming the foster- 
mother of strong and capable workers, such as exhibited at 
their nineteenth annual show, which, it should not be forgotten, 
is supported solely bv the members of the society, as no outsiders 
are invited to show, nor is there an open class; in fact, each 
picture, be it portrait, architecture, or landscape, competes 
against the other, as there are no class distinctions. 

The honours for this year fall “easy” to H. Stuart. It is 
considered remarkable that some of his work bears a cose 
resemblance in style to the picture “ Auld Reekie," which hung 
upon the south wall of the West Room at the Royal, and though 
the names are the same, the men are not. His '' Mists Collect ` 
(5) is atmospherically fine and skilfully massed; his “ Bend 
in the Road" (30), which secured an award, is very strong 
and convincing, while his “ Winter” (86) is excellent in com- 
posrion and full of the feeling of the time. All these works 
are in oil, for which his gum-bichromate seems to have stood 
him in good stead. 

Another strong exhibitor is H. W. Fincham, and though, of 
course, his class of subject does not require the same diffusion 
of focus and mystery in treatment, he is Ar in architectural 
work ; witness his “ Priors’ Door, Ely," as hackneyed a subject 
as it 1s possible to find, but which, by the introduction of a 
figure, he treats with rare skill. His “ Norman Passage" again 
is an excellent work. Mr. C. A. Morgan gets very fine and delicate 
decorative effects with bromide as his medium. We made acquain- 
tance with his * New Fairv Tales” at Hacknev, and here also he 
has another picture worth noting, “ The Antiquary "5 his ** Whence, 
Whither? " has an impressive effect of smoke, and the mystery sug- 
gested by the title is felt in the picture, frm 


W. Pringle has several pictures showing a fine sense of 
arrangement, and masterly in technique, while the single picture 
of E. C. Ridge (84) deserves mention for the strength of its 
effect. There is a fine sense of design and decorative treatment 
in D. P. Fox's “ November Day ` (157), which evidently pleased 
the judges here as elsewhere. 

In the colour section the work of J. F. Nisbett is pre-eminent ; 
he has the colour sense and does not inflict screaming colour 
contrast upon us in the wav many do. He is evidently on 
the right lines in Autochrome work, and his progress should 
be noted. 

Hon. mention was accorded to A. G. Lawson, M. F. Black, 
(three times), €. A. Morgan, H. T. Nobbs, W. Pringle, C. 
Beadle, and Louis Dick. 

Certificates of excellence were awarded to Mr. W. Pringle, for 
“The Hospital"; to H. W. Fincham, for * A Corner of the 
Cloister " ; to H. Stuart, for ^ A Bend in the Road”; to C. A 
Morgan, for the “ Antiquary `“; to L. Dick, for * A Lone Land” ; 
to M. F. Black, for ** Portrait " ; to E. C. Ridge, for " Autumn "' ; 
and to D. P. Fox, for " A November Day." 

The judges were Messrs. J. C. Mummery and E. T. Holding. 

This notice would be incomplete without a word about the fine 
work which the genial president of the R.P.S. showed, “not 
for competition." Perhaps the strength and truth of his fine 
winter landscape shown at the Royal is seen to better advan- 
tage here; at anv rate, we got close to it, and were able to 
realise its splendid atmosphere, which we had not had the 
opportunity of doing before. “The Fen Drove," ‘ Whitby,” 
and especially “The Farm Road," are outstanding in quality 
and truth of effect. Mr. Mummery has long been identified with 
the North Middlesex Society, and no wonder that such fine work is 
exhibited by the rank and file where he has so ably led the way. 

The North Middlesex Society have our warm sympathy in 
the work they are doing in training voung photographers so 
ably and educating them in good, sound, technical knowledge, 
as well as in methods of pictorial expression. 
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THE NORTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY'S SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 


HE North London Photographic Society held their second 

annual exhibition during the early days of the current 
month, in their club-room at the Islington Public Library, Manor 
Gardens, Holloway Road, a fine room well adapted for the 
purpose, and the exhibits showed up well upon the speciallv- 
prepared screen against which they were hung. ‘There seemed 
no falling off in the number of frames shown, nor yet lack of 
ardour in the members who had brought together a very fine 
collection for so young a society. Last year we were, by the 
exigencies of the case, obliged to give several hours to the 
study of the pictures, while this year a visit of much shorter 
duration was necessarv, but the impression left upon the mind 
is that there are severa! outstanding exhibitors who show work 
better than any last vear produced, but that the general level 
was not any higher. It goes without saying, when we consider 
last year's effort, that this was to be expected. 

Starting to look round the walls we find first of all a sma:l 
but select collection of invitation work, comprising some of the 
very finest examples of Furley Lewis's genius, some new work bv 
E. O. Hoppé, in which his fine sense of design and posing 
is amply shown, a woman's head—which is, we should say, 
a new work—being equal to his best traditions for delicacy of 
finish and working of the new studio at Baron's Court. There 
was fine work by Chas. Job, most of it familiar and almost 
world-wide in reputation, some of the Salon and Roya. sub- 


jects shown this vear by A. H. Blake, and German work of fine 
quality by Albert Gottheil. 

Mr. Hensler scores in the open class with several of his new 
subjects: " Early Morning," medalled at Hackney, again secur- 
ing an award; “A Rainy Day in the Suburbs." We noted the 
fine interior of E. Claypole (08), “The Early Boat," by Mr. 
Dannatt, and aiso a fine effect of light by Mr. H. P. Harper (79), 
and a good street scene (80) by C. F. Smith. Mr. C. Wille was 
very strong in Class D, having no less than a dozen subjects, all 
strong and original in treatment, of which we might mention 
(121) "5 Sunshine," (124) " A City Court," (127) * Portrait of 
A. J. Gear," and (128) * Portrait of G. E. Schulte. There is 
no manner of doubt that Mr. Wille is a coming man, and his 
work already challenges some of the leaders in portrait work. 
In Class E we noted a fine subject bv the late Dr. C. H. Roberts, 
(171) “Strength and Weakness," in which “The Square" is 
distinctly well treated. G. Haie is good in his “ Hertford Lane,” 
and C. H. Madden had a fine atmospheric effect in (182) “ Even- 
ing Gray." C. Connolly in (189a) * A Roadway, Evening,” had 
a strong and true effect of light. The same worker scores in 
(223) " The Village Church," in which the delicate gray shaft of 
the church spire has been well rendered against the sky. 

The North London Photographic Society made themselves a 
force in that part of London at their very first exhibition, and 
they are evidently strong enough to keep that position. 


——— *————— 


HAMPSTEAD PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 


HE photographic section of the Hampstead Scientific Society 

held a pleasing little exhibition on December 4 and 5, when 
the awards were made by Mr. A. Horsley Hinton. Strange to 
say, despite the severely scientific associations, the Hampstead 
photographers, as demonstrated by the exhibition in question, 
showed a marked preference for the pictorial side, one or two 
members exhibiting quite remarkable taste and control over 
the process employed. In nearly every class Mr. Bertram Park 
was a prominent exhibitor, and he seems to have experimented 
in pigment processes with considerable success, but whilst sorne 
of his figure subjects are a little nebulous, denoting a lack of 
confidence with the method emploved, his landscape. ‘ The 


” 


Floating Shade, etc.," is a more sure and satisfactory achieve- 
ment, and was adjudged the best picture in the exhibition. Mr. 
Denman Jones received the second award for a delightfully 
sunny picture of rustic children. Certificates were received by 
Messrs. C. E. T. Blyth, H. B. Curwen (3), R. W. Wylie, Ber- 
tram Park (2), O. C. Quekett (2), Dr. Hugh Roger-Smith, and 
Miss Blyth. We venture to think that photography is strong 
enough in Hampstead to start an independent society; the asso- 
ciation of a society devoted to geological science and kindred 
subjects has rarely, if ever, proved helpful, and we shall be 
very pleased to do anvthing in our power to assist in the 
venture. 
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HULL PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 


HE warm welcome and the very fine exhibition of photo- 

graphs by the Hull Photographic Society amply compen- 
sated our representative for the cold railway journey to York- 
shire's principal port, which, from its isolated geographical 
position, has humorously been described as fifty miles from 
anywhere. This exhibition of members' work was held in 
Lewendon's Sale Rooms, Parliament Street, Hull, from the 4th 
to the 7th December, and was well supported by a good atten- 
dance of the public. Some 216 frames were contributed by the 
members, and tastefully hung on a dark monochrome back- 
ground in rooms which were eminently suitable for an exhibi- 
tion of pictures. In addition to the ordinary exhibits, the Hull 
Society, having regard to the exceptional interest taken in 
colour photography since the introduction of the new Auto- 
chrome plates, thought it desirable to make colour photography 
a special feature of the exhibition, and amongst the colour ex- 
hibits some of Mr. Lewis P. Muirhead's and Mr. Hy. J. Comley's 
fine three-colour carbons were noticed, whilst Pinatype was 
represented by Mr. J. Scholefield, and three-colour gum by the 
Rev. Johnson Barker, M.A. In the Autochrome section, ten of 
the Hull members contributed lantern slides and  half.plate 
transparencies, viz.: J. W. Atkinson, F. Atkinson, R. W. Berry, 
Dr. J. Devine, H. A. Harrison, A. E. Parcell, A. N. Somer- 
scales, Rev. C. O. Stewart, W. Whitlam, and Fred J. Webster. 
A group of chrysanthemums by Mr. Webster are well worth 
special notice, the colours being well rendered. 

Our Hull friends were exceedingly fortunate in securing the 
kind services of Mr. T. R. Ferens, M.P., to open the exhibi- 
tion, who spoke in high praise of the artistic merit of many 
of the exhibits. Mr. Ferens' official connection with art, as 
chairman of the Hull Art Gallery, gives his observations con- 
siderable weight, and he not only complimented the society, but 
said he should be pleased if photographs were included in the 
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art exhibitions. He hoped they would soon have a new Art 
Gallery in Hull, and when completed he should be glad to use 
his influence for the recognition of pictorial photography in 
connection therewith. This is no light promise, and the Hull 
Society meanwhile will live in the pleasurable anticipation of 
the privilege suggested. | 

Seldom have we seen such a high standard of exhibits brought 
together in a members’ show, and it not only reflects credit on 
the society for the help and instruction it has given, but like- 
wise on each individual member, who, one and all, have con- 
tributed to a successful result; especially so when it is 
remembered no awards are given. The only suggestion of the 
competitive element appears to be that fifteen of the exhibits are 
to be selected for the honour of being hung in the club room 
for two years, when they are returned to the members and the 
space taken up by fifteen other selections from the next exhibi- 
tion, two years hence. 

The demands on our space preclude more than a mention of those 
who especially distinguished themselves—Mr. J. A. Frazer; Dr. J. 
Devine; Mr. F. J. Webster, a gentleman most prolific in exhibits, 
all of which express careful composition; Mr. A. E. Hindson, and 
Mr. R. Falconer Jameson. A good many of the pictures lack con- 
centration of interest, and would be all the better for the elimina- 
tion of the small details. ‘‘The Flock" and “On the Yorkshire 
Coast" suffer in this respect. J. W. Atkinson, W. Whitlam, 
A. Pulford, R. Proudlove, and W. Gilleard all send noteworthy 
work. 

The catalogue is a most artistic production, and, coupled with 
the organisation of the exhibition, must have entailed a tremendous 
amount of labour on the honorary secretaries, Messrs. Fred J. 
Webster and A. E. Matthews, to whom much credit is due. Lantern 
lectures by Mr. Thos. E. Green and Mr. Alex. Keighley, F.R.P.S., 
were also amongst the many attractions provided. 


LANCASHIRE AND 


HE annual meeting of this union was held in Manchester 
on Saturday, December 7, in the rooms of the Manchester 


REv. Henry W. Dick, 
President of the Lancashire and Cheshire Photographic Union. 
By J. Langworth Cooper. 


CHESHIRE UNION. 


Amateur Photographic Society. A very large attendance of 
officers and delegates attended, which demonstrated the in- 
terest shown in this the largest and most important union of 
photographic societies in the world at the present time: it 
comprises fifty societies. Its print portfolio is quite an exhibi- 
tion in itself and includes many well-known exhibition pictures 
by the pictorial workers of the North-West. During the past 
year much energy has been displayed by the Union officials, 
and we consider the Union to be well blessed with the hard- 
working, popular set of well-known men who at present hold office. 
Most of these officials are “on deck" at every meeting, and we 
are pleased to see that the Union has taken the step to remove any 
official who has not put in attendances. ‘‘ Deadheads’”’ are no 
use, and the L. and C. have adopted a course in this that will 
prevent them becoming a stagnant body. This body of officials 
are up to date in all matters photographic, and have for the 
past two years been ably led by Dr. C. Thurstan Holland, 
M.R.C.S., F.R.P.S., of Liverpool, and who this year refuses 
to serve a further term. The Union have now made a new rule 
that past presidents may be elected life members of the council, 
and the meeting on Saturday last elected Dr. Holland as their 
first past president and a life member of the council. The Rev. 
H. W. Dick, of Manchester, was elected to the post of president, 
and we have pleasure in publishing Mr. Dick’s portrait in this 
number. Mr. Dick has been a vice-president since the founda- 
tion of the Union. Mr. W. Tansley, of Everton, was re-elected 
secretary, and the following were selected as vice-presidents: 
Messrs. T. Lee Symms, F.R.P.S.; C. F. Inston, F.R.P.S.; and 
S. A. Coulthurst, together with the two following added vice- 
presidents that the rules allow, Dr. A. T. Lakin and Mr. W. J. 
Pearce, M.S.A. Dr. A. T. Lakin resigned the secretarvship of 
the print portfolio, Mr. J. Frankland, of Barrow, being elected. 

_ The Union Jury of Selection has filled a most important position 
in the success of the Union, and if this is to continue the body 
should be kept as strong as possible. We are pleased to find so 
strong a body of pictorial workers who are ready and willing 
to do duty for the L. and C. Union. Most of the old jury were 
re-elected as follows: Dr. C. Thurstan Holland, Messrs. S. L. 
Coulthurst, C. F. Inston, T. Lee Symms, Rev. H. W. Dick, with 
two additions in Dr. A. T. Lakin and W. J. Pearce. 

We are pleased to note that the Union is in a sound financial 
position, finishing the year with over £11 of a balance, and 
this in face of heavy expenses. We cannot close our remarks 
without wishing the Lancashire and Cheshire Union a continued 
spell of success, and we shall follow their doings during the next 
twelve months with a keen anticipation. 
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CREAM SELTONA 


A beautiful Paper, possessing a'l! the richness and lustre so typical of carbon. The excep- 
tionally pleasing sepia tone obtaired by mere fixing in hypo, harmonising with the delicate 
cream tint of the base, gives prints of wonderful purity and charm. Even the mast sceptical 
have found Seltona to be the ideal and most permanent Daylight Printing Paper of the day. 


LETO-GASLIGHT , 


The two new grades of this paper, viz.: Cream Smooth and Platino Matt, have met with 
universal approval. As with the four otLer grades, absolute freedom from fog, perfect con- 
trol of half-tones, and great latitude of exposure are characteristic qualities, a'so the 
beautiful rendering of detail in the high lights and shadows. 


LETO-BROMIDE 


Besides the ordinary Matt, Glossy, Rough, and Cream grades, we have now introduced a 
new Semi-Matt surface under the name cf “VELLUM,” specially suitable for contact work, 
giving rich velvety blacks and snowy whites, with softness and detail. 


Sold in l/- Packets. Special Sample Packets, 3d. post free. 


THE LETO PHOTO MATERIALS OO. (1905, LTO., 3, Rangoon Street, London, E.C. 


TO ENSURE SUCCESS USE ONLY 


SCHERING'S 


CHEMICALS OF APPROVED 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICAL PURITY 


SCHERING ^S PYROGALLIC ACID, 


The leading Developer for Plates and Films. Of world-wide fame. 


SOHERING'S ADURGL DEVELOPER 


Gives thcse beautiful warm brown-black tones on Bromide and 
Gaslight Papers, by direct development. Sold in ls. bottles. 


SCHERING'S TONE-FIXING SALTS, 


For producing a combined bath, yielding tones of unrivailed 
brilliancy on all makes of P.O.P. and Postcards. 


SCHERING’S CHEMICALS ARE WORLD-RENOWNED. 


Sole Wholesale Agents: 


A. & M. ZIMMERMANN, 3, Lloyd's Avenue, LONDON, E.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


Weight, ss 
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A Dainty Present of Quality 


The ‘SIBYL’ is a genuine Pocket Camera, an instrument capable 


Price complete with Cooke //6:5 Lens, 6 Slides 


154 Or with Zeiss “ Tessar” f/6:3 Lens T 
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of producing the finest results. 


and Leather Case 


£9 90 
.. £10 100° 


ounces. | CONTAINS ALL STANDARD ADJUSTMENTS OF THE ‘N. & G.’ CAMERAS i 
Free by post to any part of the United Kingdom. 


NEWMAN & GUARDIA, Ltd., 90 and 92, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W. i 


THE 
NEW 


LIMELIGHT JETS. 


SPECIAL 
CINEMATOGRAPH 


GWYER 


Write for Pamphlet on Management of Limelight. 


J. $. WILLWAY & SONS, Ltd., St. Augustine's, Bristol. 


FIRST FUNCTION. 
Wide-Angle Lens at f6:3. 


Hitherto no lens has been made which com- 
bines a wide angle and a large aperture. The 
formula upon which the Isostigmar is designed 
has enabled us to produce a lens covering 90°, 
which has an aperture of /6:3. The difficulty 
of using an ordinary wide-angle Jens, which can 
only be used with small stops, is enhanced by 
the fact that in the very places where wide- 
angled lenses are most used, such as interiors, 
the light is very din. Thus it is extremely 
difficuit to focus accurately on the ground-glass, 
a fact which accounts for much of the distortion 
and lack of composition in photographs of in- 
teriors, where the operator has but little chance 

of carefully arranging the level of his camera, 
| and the suitab'e selection of his picture. It 
ig quite evident, therefore, that a wide- 
angle lens working at /63 would be 
of enormous advantage to the 
photog: apher, 


A NEW SERIES OF THE 


STIGMAR 


A NEW TYPE OF LENS, SERIES 


Further particulars can be obtained or 


R. & J. BECK. Limited, 68, Cornhill, London, E.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


Isochromatic SCREENS or FILTERS 
for INSTANTANEOUS Photography. 


Optically perfect — parallel worked glass from 
the celebrated glass factory of Schott, Jena. 


With these Screens the exposure is increased only to two or four- 
times: they replace the old inefficient Screens which required from 


6 to 20 times exposure :— 


S'zes |3* a Gad! aq)! ad? 270 23! od! 3j! g 
Unmounted6/- 7/6 9/- 9/- 


10/6 12/- 18/- 18/6 22/- 35j- 
Mounting extra, according to size. 


A. E. STALEY & CO. 
Joens Specialists and Opticians, 


Contract^rs to British, Indian, and Colonial Governments. 


19, THAVIES INN, HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 


SECOND FUNCTION. 


Moderate Angle Lens. Large Amount 
of Rising Front. 


To use this lens as a wide angle, one of short 
focus is selected, a 3} in. for a 5 by 4, a 4§ in. 
for a }-plate, and so on, but if a size be 
selected of normal focus, a 6 in,, for instance, 
for a 5 by 4, it will no longer produce a wide- 
angle picture on the plate. Its power of 
covering a larger plate, 9 by 7, however, enables 
an enormous amount of rising front to be 
employed, no less than 3} in. rise and 33 in. fall, 
in this particular case. As an ordinary lens it 
is therefore to be preferred to tbe Series IL and 
llI. on account of the extended use of the 
rising front which is rendered possible, 
and the somewhat larger s'ze of evenly 
illuminated area at ful; aperture. 


~ 
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Mi V INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. EZ, 
. 2 In order to relieve the pages of ‘ The Amateur Photographer © of Answers | ada ) 
, to questions and Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order | ee! 
f to save correspondents the disappointment of delay which the crowded | SS= 
í condition of our pages often renders unavoidable, a selection only of the | ^ 
A Answers are published, the remainder being answered F REE by POST. 4 

All questions must be written legibly, with name and full postal address 5 7 


of the enquirer (not for publication), and questions or prins MUST Cru 
BE ACCOMPANIED BY THE ENQUIRY COUPON (SEE 
ADVERTISEMENT PAGE xxix), and addressed to the Editor, 
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AP 
Waterproof Coating for Wooden Trays. 


Will you please give me a formula for a varnish (shellac or 
other) suitable for applying to a developing dish with wooden 
sides ‘and glass bottom? R. H. G. 


A varnish of that kind would hardly be suitable, as it would soon 
be affected by watery solutions. The best thing to do is to coat 
the tray with Aspinall's bath enamel, giving several coats and allow- 
ing each one to dry thoroughly. The Vanguard Vitrivene cement 1s 
also quite impermeable to water, and is quite transparent. 


Weights Used in Photography. 


(2) What system of weights and measures is used in compound- 
ing photographic formule for solids—avoirdupois or apothe- 
caries? I have heard conflicting opinions on that subject. If 
vou can recommend me a book on photographic chemicals which 
deals fully with that point, it would answer my case. M. O'B. 
(1) They are equal value. (2) Formule are made up by the 
“ obsolete” apothecaries’ weight, but chemicals are sold by avoir- 
dupois. You will find the matter dealt with on page 9 of 
* Chemistry for Photographers," post free ts. 2d. (3) Our article 
is correct. (4) Yes. 


Wooden Development Dish. 


I am making a developing dish of pine, and I should be glad 
of the following information:—(1) The best way to fix the 
bottom to prevent leakage. (2) Would the bottom be better if 
it were glass? (3) What would be best for making the wood 
chemical proof? A. S. 


(1) It should be set in a groove filled with soft white lead. (2) 
Yes. (3) Several coatings of Vitrivene varnish or (better still) Vitri- 
vene cement, applied after the tray is finished and the lead quite 
hard. Or you might treat it with asphaltum varnish or Aspinall’s 


bath enamel. 


** Rubbing Down ” High Lights. 
{ have been trying to reduce some harsh negatives by 
* rubbing down” with methylated spirits. I followed 
exactly the instructions given in one “ manual," viz., “to 
cut the end of a bottle cork flat, spread flannel on it, and 
rub evenly backwards and forwards the whole of the nega- 
tive.” I find, however, that each time there are streaks 
left on the negative, which show quite distinctly in the 
print. (r) Can you tell me what is wrong and how I can 
avoid these streaks? (2) Or is it, in your opinion, more 
advisable to reduce harsh negatives with posu 


(1) A oork is a very rough instrument for the purpose. The 
proper plan is to cover the end of a finger with a piece of 
chamois moistened with alcohol, and rub the negative with that ; 
that will leave no marks. (2) It is the better plan. 


Home-made Vignetter. 


I have taken several good negatives of busts (23 inch heads) 
on whole-plates, and wish to print them on 12 by 1o bromide 


* The Ama:eur Photographer," 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


paper by contact as vignettes. Will you kindly inform me 
(1) How to make the vignetter? In all the experiments I have 
made I find I get too sharp an edge, the vignetting being 
too abrupt. I shall be exceedingly obliged for yen si 


The surest plan is to take a piece of soft pine, free from 
knots, about 34-inch thick, and cut out a hole the shape you wish 
to have the vignette, taking care to make it considerably smaller 
than the principal part of the portrait. Then cut away the 
underneath side so that the opening slopes away from the edge 
at the top surface to about two or more inches all round at the 
lower surface. In that way the light can penetrate beneath 
the vignetter and give a soft edge. If you find you have cut 
the main hole too large (as you will, in all probability), you can 
correct it by putting a card over the opening and cutting a 
smaller hole in it. The top of the hole must be covered with 
white tissue paper to diffuse the light evenly. You will find 
an arrangement of this kind very satisfactory. 


Copyright Piracy. 
I shail be grateful if you could advise me with regard to 
following question. I have a photograph for which I have 
registered the copyright. A reproduction of this copyright 
photograph appears in a weekly newspaper, taken from a 
drawing. This newspaper runs a quarterly drawing com- 
petition for children, and a drawing of my photograph has 
been submitted, and awarded a prize by the editor, who 
has reproduced it from the drawing sent to him by a 
child. I have sent in a claim to the editor for a repro- 
duction fee. I have also pointed out to him that I hold 
the registered copyright of subject reproduced, but he replies 
that there is a great difference between a reproduction from 
a drawing and an actual photograph, and therefore refuses 
to acknowledge my claim. Can I legally claim from him? 
R. R. 


If there are any features in the drawing whereby you can 
certainly identify it as a copy from your photograph, we should 
advise you to put the matter in the hands of a solicitor. There 
may be a “difference,” but the law upon the point deals with a 
“ colourable reproduction." You might first point out to the editor 
(in a friendly spirit) that a case of this kind has already been 
settled, with heavy damages, in a case brought by Gambier Bolton 
against a firm who drew a tiger's head from one of his photo- 
graphs, the piracy being identified by a tumour on the animals 
gum, which the ''artist" faithfully reproduced. The damages 
awarded in this case ran into a very large sum. If you have 
to carry it to court, you should claim substantial damages. 


Printing Skies Deeper. 


How can I treat a negative, sky of which prints too light? 
I want to get a much darker effect. W. E: 


There are various ways. For instance, you might coat the 
entire glass side with yellow ground-glass varnish, and remove 
it from those parts which you desire to print deeper. Or you 
might reduce the negative with ammonium persulphate until 
the deep deposit of the skv is sufficiently reduced to permit it to 
print as you desire. 


UR brief comment last week on 

the remarkable fal'ing off in the 
profits of the Ilford Company has 
brought us a good deal of correspon- 
dence, and a careful review of the 
whole situation seems to leave no room 
for doubt that this temporary cloud— 
for we are confident it is only tem- 
porary—is due to a condition of the 
photographic trade in which the aver- 
age amateur is not directly interested. 
The fact is that a firm like Ilford, 
Limited, may do, and has done, a very 
large business, and yet, through no 
fault of their own, make little or 
nothing out of it. 

Of course, a house like that mentioned, with its magnifi- 
cent reputation, its distinctive pioneer character in respect to 
popularising photographic materials, stands to be shot at by every 
contemporary, and especially the newer businesses which have 
grown up around it; and an old-established concern which has long 
enjoyed well deserved prosperity is, more than any other, likely 
to feel the brunt of keen competition. 

If this competition led, or could possibly lead, to an increased 
consumption of photographic material, there might be something 
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COMPANY. 


to say in favour of it, but it is highly probable that if 
prices fell to-morrow, about the same quantities would 
be used as at present. $ 

It is just possible that more photographic material is being 
produced than the consumption, or even the possible consump. 
tion, justifies, and the result is “insensate cutting." The weonder 
is, and it is a striking testimony to the honesty and thoroughness of 
our photographic manufacturers, that, taking it all round, the 
quality of the products of no one recognised maker has suffered in 
the course of this fierce competition. 

No one can doubt that Ilford, Limited, will put behind it the 
experience of last year as one of the shadow times inseparable, 
some time or other, from a prosperous career. 

No photographer can have forgotten the services rendered by the 
Ilford Company, both to amateur and professional, or can fail to 
be impressed by the uniformity and general merit of all the pro- 
ductions that they offer. Thev have never popularised an article 
at the expense of its quality, and are not likely ever to do so, no 
matter how great the stress of competition may be. 

The deplorably wet summer will, as we previously suggested, 
have affected the output of dry plate factories generally, but this 
alone could not possibly account for such a drop in the Ilford profits, 
and we feel confident that the directors will succeed in devising a 
means of obtaining results for their shareholders which will fully 
reward them for a little timely patience. 


—————$*—-——— 


CLUBLAND IN YORKSHIRE. (FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


Leeds Photographic Society. 

“Three good things" would certainly aptly describe the events of 
the week just past, in connection with the Leeds societies. It not 
often occurs that one of the provincial cities has three lectures 
within its confines of such importance as the following, and to which 
the respective societies were interchanging courtesies. 

The representative of the first generation, the Leeds Photographic 
Society, gathered its forces to hear a most excellent discourse on 
“ Vesuvius and its Eruptions,” by Dr. Tempest Anderson, a well- 
known antiquarian hailing from York. "The subject was similar to 
the one given last year before the British. Association, and in the 
course of his introductory remarks Dr. Anderson smilingly observed 
he had no fear of appearing before a Yorkshire audience, as thev 
were all “ Tykes” together. His first visit to Vesuvius was in 1888, 
and since then he had supplemented his knowledge of the volcano 
by repeated visits, last visiting during the great eruption of 1906. 

Mr. Anderson said the first reference to the volcano was of the 
date B.C. 63, and it is said that the rebels of an early period hid in 
the old crater, of which a portion still remained, and when dis- 
covered used the stones to assail their enemies. 

After describing the topography of the volcano region, he detailed 
the effect of each successive eruption upon the contour of the 
mountain, and illustrated his remarks with diagrams. On his 1906 
visit he was singularly fortunate in securing a number of exception- 
ally fine photographs. Strombolian, volcanic, and mixed type of 


explosions were differentially illustrated and described, manv of the 
photographs being taken at intervals of only a few seconds. Mr. 
Anderson's volcanic research has not been undertaken without some 
risk of personal danger and injury to himself, as evidenced by his 
account of being chased by a big black cloud, alive with electricity, 
whilst he and his party were endeavouring to escape in a sloop in 
the bay off St. Pierre during the famous eruption of July, 1902. 


Leeds Camera Club. 

The Leeds Camera Club, who may be termed the second genera- 
tion, presented a good house to welcome the representative of the 
Rotary Photographic Company—Mr. Jackson—with a demonstra- 
tion of the new Carbograph process. THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER has recently fully dealt with the formulae and methods of 
working this bromide-carbon process, and it is not proposed in 
these notes to do more than mention one or two of Mr. Jacksons 
points. He claimed there was no more difficulty in making an 
enlarged Carbograph print than making an enlarged bromide print. 

Mr. Jackson is one of the most capable trade demonstrators that 
come to Yorkshire, and is exceedingly popular with the societies, 
and especially so with the members of the Leeds Camera Club, 
and, as is usual with him, he gave a number of excellent tips to 
remember, in the working of the Carbograph process. 


Other notes from our Special Correspondent in Yorkshire vill 
appear next week. 
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Catford and Forest Hill Photographic Society.—In the course of 
a lecture before the society on December 2, Rev. F. C. Lambert 
said that the point of failure with beginners in the production of 
the perfect picture is overcrowding. With regard to the rendering of 
atmosphere, the lecturer urged that it 1s a mistake to suppose that 
true atmospheric effect can be given by mere mechanical manceu- 
vring. Fuzziness does not mean atmosphere. 


Terme of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer,” 
sent post free on date of publication. 
Unned Kiapdom | Six months, 7s. 6d. Twelve months, 158. 


Postal Union 
Canada iud T a 6s. 6d. B $5 135. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lp. 
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A Moorside Woodland. Illustration: “A 


Moorside Wood." By A. Horsley 
Hinton. 
Photography and Floral Design. With 
Five Illustrations. By Ernest W. 
Jackson. 


Snapshots with a Screen. With Illustra- 
tion. By Will A. Cadby. 

Two Illustrations by Carine Cadby: “ A 
Sleighing Excursion” and ‘The 
Catastrophe." 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 


Illusions and Effects. (1) Firelight 
}ifects. With Illustrations. By H. 
Essenhigh Corke. 

Winter Sports and the Camera. 
and Illustrated by Ward Muir. 

Photographic Christmas Cards. 
trated. By H. J. Smith. 

Two Christmas Cards. Illustrated. 

Autographed Silhouettes. With 
trations. By S. H. Carr. 

A Wayside Drama. By W. Thomas. 


Written 


Illus- 


Illus- 


Oil Pigment Prints. With Illu strations. 
By John H. Gear. 

The Oil Process: Mr. Rawlins at the 
Blenheim Club. 

The Warner-Powrie Colour Process: Mr. 
Powrie at the R.P.S. 

Exhibitions: Holmesdale Fine Art Club; 
Hull; Hampstead; N. London; N. 
Middlesex. 

Lancashire and Cheshire Union, with por- 
trait of the President. 
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NOTES AND 


NEW vista of possibilities in relation to dry- 
plate photography i 1S opened up by the recent 
proposal to replace the soft and easily 
soluble film of gelatine by the more resistant 
material agar-agar, a sea weed or sea moss 
that grows in the warmer Eastern waters, 

and has long been known as Bengal isinglass or 
Japanese isinglass. Technical particulars are to bc 
found on another page; but here we may picture 


what may result from the power of using hot 
developers without dissolving or unduly softening 
the film. Let us suppose a snapshot exposure 


made ona rather dark night. No one can doubt that 
in a case of this sort everv detail of the scene must 
have been imaged on the plate or depicted by the lens, 
and it is difficult to resist the conviction that there must 
have been some action on the plate, or the formation of 
a latent image, an image capable of development if we 
could only bring it out by a sufficiently active developer, 
the ordinary developer made hot, for instance. Suc- 
cessful progress on these lines would involve the pre- 
paration of the emulsion and plates in almost absolute 
darkness, or the subsequent use of a preparation for 
destroying any effect of light. It may be well to re- 
mind our readers that the use of agar-agar in place of 
gelatine is not altogether novel. In 1882, Captain 
Mitchel, stationed off Rangoon, found that climatic 
conditions interfered with the preparation of emulsion 
and the coating of plates, especially as the operation 
was conducted in a corner of his cabin, so Captain 
Mitchel went on shore and bought some agar-agar. 
This he found set satisfactorily in spite of the heat, and 
gave a tough film which could be floated off and on the 
glass. Since 1882 several persons have worked with 
agar-agar with more or less success. 
o g ge 

The editors of the Camera and Bulletin of Photo- 
graphy of Philadelphia arranged a complimentary 
dinner in that city for December 17 to M. Antoine 
Lumiere, the founder of the famous Autochrome house 
at Lyons. They kindly sent us an invitation, which 
reached us the same morning as that on which the 
dinner was to be held, and the Mauretania having 
already sailed, we were reluctantly compelled to 
decline. 


COMMENTS. 


We very much regret that by some inexplicable mis- 
chance Mr. C. H. Roberts, late hon. sec. of the North 
London Photographic Society, whose exhibition we 
noticed last week, was referred to as the ''late Dr. 
C. H. Roberts." We tender our apologies to Mr. 
Roberts, who we are glad to know is very much alive 
and well, and has no present intention of qualifying in 
divinity, law, or medicine. 
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Five guineas for a print is a golden chance for 
amateurs, and this may be found in the fact that the 
editor of the Royal Magazine offers £:5 5s. for the copy- 
right of the best study of two children kissing, which 
reaches him not later than February 1, 1908. The 
prize-winning picture, together with a selection of the 
best efforts of other competitors, will be reproduced in 
the Royal. Each of the competitors whose work is re- 
produced, with the exception of the winner, will receive 
a consolation prize of half a guinea. Jull particulars of 
this competition will be found on page 304 of the 
January number of the Royal Magazine, ready 
December 19, price 4d. 
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Not long ago a contributor touched on the obtrusive- 
ness of the camera, and laid it down that the box form, 
now so common, is really as obtrusive as the bellows 
and brass form ; and possibly the ordinary box form 
mav often be even more obtrusive than the open and 
undisguised instrument, so characteristic is the style of 
the box form nowadays. In spite of the fact that no 
gentleman could possibly ‘‘ stalk’’ a person in the 
streets with a hand camera, there may be quite excep- 
tional cases in which a really concealed camera is allow- 
able, and in this case the ordinary problem is to conceal 
the lens, this being quite easy (when an ordinary or 
non-orthochromatic plate is used) if a piece of optically 
worked or level blue glass covers the lens panel, and if 
necessary the whole case may be fitted to match, in 
which case the camera may resemble a casket panelled 
in Japanese lacquer work. Blue glass, of the right tint, 
will offer but trifling obstruction to photographic action, 
although it may be dark enough to appear black by re- 
flected light. This was well illustrated by Claudet’s 
'* Photographic Paradox,” as shown at the 1851 exhi- 
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bition. Two frames were exhibited, each containing a 
photograph; but one frame was glazed with blue glass, 
so that the photograph could not be seen, while the 
other was glazed with light yellow glass, this leaving 
the photograph easily visible. In a photograph of the 
two frames, this state of things was reversed; the 
photograph covered by the yellow glass being invisible 
to the eye of the camera, while the blue glass, which 
completely obstructed vision, offered no obstacle to the 
photographic action. 
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A comparable point may be mentioned in connection 
with a Talbotype print, produced in 1846, which we 
were looking at the other day as bearing on the recent 
discussion regarding Talbotypes, which was an out- 
come of the Druce case. This print had uniformly 


«m On the 
Higher Plane. 


The ladies of the Lyceum—not the theatre of that name, but 
the Piccadilly Club, membership of which is only open to women of 
culture—have discovered the lady photographer; and being in- 
clined to think photography may require quite as much intellectual 
effort as, say, the writing of a novelette, have decided to accept a 
photographic qualification as sufficient to make candidates eligible 
for election. But where the difficulty comes in is as to the drawing 
of the line. Obviously, if everyone who took passable photographs 
were admitted, the exclusive character of this association of all the 
feminine talents would be swept away. One test suggested was that 
the candidate should have exhibited no less than four pictures in 
the pictorial or scientific section of the R.P.S. But it was urged— 
and apparently admitted—that if it were adopted (I quote from 
the Club Journal) ‘‘some very indifferent photographers might 
find their way into the club. Many of the exhibitions of the Royal 
Photographic Society have contained examples of dismal failures."' 
Is it possible that this can be the candid opinion of the average 
visitor to where the best of the year’s photographs hang on the 
walls of the mighty? 


Lyceum Logic. 

The R.P.S. qualification not being good enough, a “scientific 
photography " test was suggested, but a female Martin Duncan or 
Dr. Rodman would not be able to get in by any such a side door, 
for, according to Lyceum logic, such individuals would not be 
classed as photographers, but as natural history specialists. Lastly 
a ‘‘ publication ” qualification was proposed, but this at once evoked 
the following comment: “If a lady happened to be with her 
camera near Highcliffe Castle whilst a high wind was prevailing, 
and was fortunate enough to meet the Kaiser at a moment when 
his hat blew off, and was successful in obtaining a snap-shot . . . 
and sent it to ten newspapers, all of whom accepted and pub- 
lished it, she would be qualified.”” But would she remain a lady 
after infringing one of the unwritten laws of lése-majesté? A 
short definition of photographic eligibility is not easy. But amongst 
those who might safely be admitted to the Lyceum of Ladies are 
Lady Fellows of the R.P.S., winners of the Society's medals, 
readers of papers before the Society, ladies who have held “ one 
man " shows, and all who have had a ten years’ standing as exhibi- 
tors. 


The Onlooker Again. 

Outsiders almost invariably think themselves able to lay down 
the law about any questions with which they are unfamiliar, for 
that smug, self-satisfied proverbial dictum assures them that it is 
the onlooker who sees most of the game. This has, no doubt, im- 
pelled the Spectator to, I was going to say, “ rush in," and partici- 
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changed its colour to a quite pale and scarcely visible 
yellow tint, but as far as we could judge there was no 
fading; only an alteration of tint. Imagine an up-to- 
date modern photographer using an orthochromatic 
plate and yellow colour screen in copying such a photo- 
graph! The result would be almost a blank; but an 
ordinary plate would emphasise the yellow and repro- 
duce it as a deeper tone. To secure the best result, 
however, an anti-orthochromatic or blue screen should 
be used, this exaggerating the false rendering of the 
yellow, and the simplest way of using a blue screen in 
such a case is to cover the print with a sheet of blue 
glass. When one wishes to get true colour rendering, 
the orthochromatic plate and the yellow screen are 
needed; but when a yellow photograph is to be copied, 
the reverse is required, as one naturally wishes to get 
an untrue photographic rendering. 


pate in that eternal discussion, ** Is Photography a Fine Art? ” 
there is no unseemly haste about this particular onlooker. 

nine months ago Demachy, Shaw, Evans, and a few more indulged 
in a kind of sham fight, in which parry, cut, and thrust were 
amusingly engaged in, and which resulted in nobody being a penny 


But 
Some 


the worse or a ha'porth the better. But the clamour of the fray 
disturbed the solemn stillness of the editorial sanctum, and set the 
Solon thinking for nine months, with the result that the journal 
prints three columns of its views of the question, and embellishes 
it with many wise saws. Here is one: “ Mr. Shaw must know that 
nothing can be photographed which has not... the power of 
emitting light." And yet the Spectator itself can be photographed. 
But then it is capable of reflecting light which most of us have 
considered is sufficient for enabling ordinary objects to be recorded 
by the camera. 


Mechanical Personality. 


That the amateur is steadily climbing up the golden stairs of 
pictorialism is not to be gainsaid. For instance, I well remember 
when, some three years ago, Mr. Rawlins, with a sixpenny rubbet 
roller squeegee pigmented a collotype-like image at the old Camera 
Club, his manipulations at the most suggested Caxton rather than 
Claude or Corot. But last week when he repeated his demonstra- 
tion at the new Camera Club, better known as the Blenheim, there 
stepped forward not a mere printer, but a man of art. In one 
hand he bore a palette which Michael Angelo might have used; 
with the other he squeezed out colour from tubes of paint, mixed 
it up with a palette-knife, and applied it with brushes to the bichro- 
mate image. The illusion of photography as a creative fine art was 
almost complete; but disillusionment came swiftly when he pro- 
duced a mechanical hopper, not an automatic flea, but a brush 
whose tap, tap, tap, tap falling on the print sounded just like nails 
being driven into a coffin—the coffin of unadorned photography. 


Sensitized Seaweed. 


It would be indecorous of me to talk technique—I leave that 
to my betters; but inasmuch as some people, who lack discrimina- 
tion, and who prefer to choose the easy and pleasant rather than 
the rough, rugged, but the right path, read my flippancies, and, 
alas! skip the learned communications elsewhere provided. Let me 
take advantage of the opportunity of drawing attention to the possi- 
bility of making dry plates out of bird nests, with, bien entendu, 
silver. This may at first sight seem preposterous, but from the 
Chinese bird's nest used for making soup one may extract that 
somewhat intractable colloid agar-agar, which, possessing untold 
virtues, has so far not allowed the plate and paper maker to take 
full advantage of its photographic potentialities. | But Messrs. 
Cooper and Nutall have lately been worrying the life out of this 
oriental seaweed, so that it has become so tractable that thev have 
made dry plates that they say combine most of the good qualities 
of the collodion and the gelatine plate. One benefit they will 
confer on the amateur is the shortening of the dark-room operations 
by about 75 per cent. 
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WE want you to seriously consider which plate is going 
to give you the best results in your winter work. 

The weather conditions you will have to face will 
probably include foggy misty weather, clear crisp frosty 
weather, snowy wintry weather, and slushy thaws. All these 
offer ideal opportunities for the finest pictorial work, but it 
is clear that you need a first-class plate to deal successfully 
with such widely different conditions. For foggy weather 
a good Ortho plate is the one to use; the optional use of 
the screen is an invaluable means of control. For clear 
frosty weather a reliable clean working plate is the only 
one to ensure crisp negatives, and none can rival the 
modern (that 1s the Barnet) Ortho plate in this respect. 
For the varying and doubtful winter light a plate of wide 
latitude must be employed, and Barnet plates, coated thick 
with an emulsion very rich in silver, score heavily. Be 
fully prepared for *snow scenes, and have Ortho plates 
ready for when the snow comes. 


BARNET 


EXTRA-RAPID 


ORTHO PLATES 


ARE ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE. 


* N.B.—The full value of Ortho plates for snow scenes is not generally realised ; the 
fact that white and black predominate seems to scarcely call for a colour sensitive plate. 
Remember, however, that the shadows and high lights alike reflect a quantity of blue light, 
ani unless this is rectified by the use of an ortho plate, all the delicate gradations of the 
snow will be completely lost. "The result will be as unlifelike as the bald white skies which 
marred pictures before the advent of the Ortho plate. Use a Barnet Ortho for the full 


benefit. 
ELLIOTT & SONS, LTD., BARNET. 
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ACCEPTABLE & USEFUL 
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Complete Ourfit (4-plate) with Lens, £10 108. 
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CAMERA OUTFIT. AUTOMAN’ 
SERIES OF 


A Splendia a for Dunes and 
unior Photographers. 
HAND OAMERAS. 
WITH PATENT 


-plate  ... ; 37/6 
SELF-ERECTING FRONT. 


‘THE TRIBUNE’ 
Young Beginners. PRICE FROM 42/- 


A Practical Set for Juveniles and 
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T5/- 
THE £ IMPERIAL.' e E low-price Triple Ex- 


. Thousands on dai 
use in all parts of the world. Unrivalled at the price for Design, Dara! 
bility, and all-round Practical Work. 

With Rectopianat Leis £3 10e 


With Beck or Pantoplanat Lens £3 159. 


HORNTON-[2ICK ARD 


MANUFACTURING CO., Ltd., 
(Dept. *A") ALTRINCHAM. 


Complete Outfit, 3-pl. size { 
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with the ‘“‘HELIAR Lens 
You are Certain of d. 
Picture in all Weather. 


——THE LENS FOR——— 


Full 
Aperture 


Sizes. 


THE LENS. 


The Heliar, constructed upon the calculations 
of Dr. H. Harting, F.R.P.S., is an unsymmetrical 
lens, the various parts of which cannot be used 
separately, or in conjunction with the corresponding 
parts of other focal lengths. 


Between two pairs of lenses, consisting each 
of two lense; cemented together, there stands a 
single lens, and behind this single lens is placed the 
diaphragm. Owing to the excellent union of the 
light rays and the total absence of coma, the pro- 
portion of aperture up to a focal length of 60 cm. is 
F4'5, while the field for a plate sharply focussed at 
full aperture is 48 degrees. 


The Heliar, when used in conjunction with 
Voigtlünder's ‘Telephoto Attachments, gives excellent 
results. 


——— 


A client writes respecting the Heliar Lens :— 


* Many thanks for your superb catalogue. All 
that you say in it about your ‘Heliar’ Lens is 
perfectly correct—in fact, I find the ‘Heliar’ to be 
the best lens I have ever used.” 


Fully Illustrated Catalogue and ‘‘Hints on Lens" 
sent FREE, upon application, to Readers 
of this Paper. 


dd prs 


12, CHARTERHOUSE STREET, 
HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 
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URING the next three months the dark-room 

and everything that it contains will be cold— 

unless artificially heated. Cold means that the 

temperature will be perhaps 45 deg. Fahr., in- 
stead of 65 deg. Fahr. as it would be in summer 
time. 

Every chemical action is influenced by temperature, 
and development is essentially a chemical operation. 
But in the solution we have a rather large mixture of 
chemicals, some of which are less influenced by tem- 
perature than others. The result is that cold weather 
is capable of causing several differences in development, 
which perplex the photographer in no small degree. Let 
us take a practical, everyday example. Metol-hydro- 
quinone depends for its quality upon two developing 
agents—metol and hydroquinone. Metol gives softness 
and half-tone, hydroquinone gives density and contrast. 
Now the influence of low temperature is greater on 
hydroquinone than it is on metol—the former works ex- 
tremely slowly when cold. The result is that with a 
cold M.-Q. solution development is chiefly due to the 
metol, which has therefore a disproportionate quantity 
of the other constituents of the developer. The action 
is therefore abnormal. 

There are two courses open to the photographer 
during the very cold weather. One is to warm up his 
solutions to a temperature similar to that experienced 
in average summer weather. The other is to use solu- 
tions more or less adapted to cold weather. 

The former is doubtless the more practical. It is 
easy to warm up the developer, by putting it into a glass 
measure and standing this in a vessel of warm water. 
A thermometer is, of course, essential, as otherwise 
the solution may be made too warm, when fog and frill- 
ing wil perhaps result. Needless to say, dishes must 
be warmed similarly, and this is readily done by allow- 
ing some warm water to stand in them for a few 
minutes before their use. | 

A word of caution is necessary here. If vou warm 
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Development in 2 
2 Gold Weather. 


By 


T. THORNE BAKER, F.C.S. 


the developer and do not warm the fixing or other sup- 
plementary baths, the transference from the warm solu- 
tion to the colder one may cause sudden blistering of the 
film. The word warm is here used only in a compara- 
tive sense, and means '' warmed to about 65 deg. Fahr."' 

The following régime is recommended when the 
weather is extremely cold :—Development, at a tem- 
perature of 65 deg. Fahr.; no washing between develop- 
ment and fixing; fixing, in an acid bath, warmed to 
55 deg. Fahr.; washing, at the temperature of the tap 
water—probably 45 deg. Fahr. We see here that a 
gradual degradation in temperature takes place, so that 
the final washing of the plate cannot harm the film. 

The reader may ask how, in long development, the 
temperature of the solution is maintained. To this one 
may reply that in general work, provided a reasonably 
large bulk of solution be used, the temperature will not | 
fall very greatly during development, and that one 
merely needs to warm it up again for the next plate. 

We have been shown by Mr. Ferguson that a tem- 
perature co-efhcient may be calculated for different 
developers, by means of which the increase of time 
necessary for development with a decrease in tempera- 
ture may be calculated. But this hardly interests the 
average amateur, whom we merely urge to warm his 
developer to summer temperatures in order to avoid the 
impossibility of gauging next summer's work on ex- 
perience gained this winter. The temperature co- 
efficient, moreover, is a rather complicated factor when 
dealing with compound solutions such as metol- or 
eikonogen-hydroquinone. 

There is another method of getting the most out of 
dull weather exposures—and this, after all, is one of our 
principal objects—viz., to use a strong and energetic 
developer such as one might hesitate to use in the hot 
weather. In practice it appears that the liability to fog 
with a very sensitive plate increases more rapidly with a 
rise in temperature than does the energy of the de- 
veloper. Arguing the reverse way;-we can in cold 
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weather make use of extremely energetic developers 
without incurring great risk of fog. 

A developer of high power, which we have more than 
once mentioned on previous occasions, is well worth try- 
ing. Sixty grains of metol are dissolved in ten ounces 
of distilled or boiled water, and then three hundred 
grains each of crystallised sodium sulphite and sodium 
carbonate are added. If the plates will not fog without 
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bromide, it should be omitted. In very cold weather, 
when the solutions, etc., are at a temperature of about 
45 deg. Fahr., or even 42 deg. Fahr., this developer will 
in seven or eight minutes bring out all the available 
details in the image. It may, if desired, be prepared 
with six ounces only of water, instead of ten, but 


the normal solution gives a well-gradated image which 
is hard to improve. 


e 


“FOR THE YOUNGSTERS.” 


ANY a child is the possessor of a toy magic- 
lantern, and little gives him more pleasure than 
exhibiting it to his friends; but the friends are 
apt to get tired of the same small selection of 

slides, and the lad becomes tired too, then why should not 
ths amateur photographer step in and provide him with some 
nev slides of far greater interest ? 

Our needs are few—some lantern plates, our ordinary 
camera, and an easily constructed frame. The lantern in 
our case took slides 14} in. wide, a plate cut into four 
squares gives us slides 1$ in. wide—a very convenient 
size. Let us then plan out a lantern plate as in fig. x. The 
effective part of the slide was about 136 in. square, hence 
w? shall want a picture not exceeding 136 either way, this 
will give us a margin of V6 in. all round. But as our nega- 
tives are not square, if we wish to reproduce the whole 
of each we shall have an oblong picture, and the 
greatest length of the negative must be reduced to 13 in. 

A frame must now be constructed to hold the negatives ; 
th~ size of this is easily found. The negative is a quarter- 
plate, then 334 by 234 will be quite sufficient to reproduce, 


eg ----> 


Fig. r. 


and our openings must be of this size. The margin in pro- 
portion will be 136 : 334 : : 16 : x7 V$ nearly, hence frame 
measurements will be as given in fig. 2. Our frame was 
of ZZ in. stuff, with the openings bevelled towards the back 


to prevent the thickness showing ; it was also painted a dead 
black on the front side. From the above method the figures 
for any size slide and negative may be worked out. 

The chosen negatives are now placed in the frame, and the 


Fig. 2. 


whole supported against a window having for preference a 
north light, a sheet of tissue paper being hung behind the 
frame to equalise the lighting. We used no carriers in our 
slides, merely letting the plate drop to the bottom, hence the 
freme must be exactly focussed in the bottom square of the 
ground glass. The exposure we found necessary at mid-day, 
with dull light, f/3o, Ilford special lantern plates, and 
medium negative, was from five to ten minutes. Negatives 
of similar densities should, as far as possible be chosen for 
each group, but should one vary much from the others it 
may be covered with black paper during a part of the ex- 
posure. After developing, etc., each plate is cut into four 
with a diamond, and then treated as an ordinary slide, 
quarters of ordinary cover glasses being used, and the bind- 
ing done with seccotine and paper strips. 

We have worked this process successfully, and have thus 
at slight cost and minimum trouble provided a goodly num- 
ber of slides for our juvenile friends' entertainment during 
the dark evenings. 


—————*4———— 


A Lantern Lecture on Holland.—Messrs. A. E. Staley and Co., 
19, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, ask us to announce that they 
are preparing a collection of one hundred and fifty lantern slides 
made from negatives taken by Mr. Stanley E. Fincham during a 
recent trip to Holland. These slides will be ready on January r, 
1908, and Messrs. Staley will be pleased to send them to any 
photographic society having a lantern light, and who would 
like to exhibit to their members this splendid collection of 
lantern slides. Early notice is required, and secretaries are asked 
to write by return, giving their dates. Mr. Fincham has written 
a lecture to accompany these slides. 


Manchester Y.M.C.A. Camera Club.—4A practical demonstra- 
tion of the Autochrome plate was given by Mr. W. H. Machin 
before the members and friends of the Y.M.C.A. Camera Club, 
on December sth. The demonstrator developed in front of the 
audience one of the plates he had previously exposed. All the 
different operations were closely followed by the interested 
spectators, and the result turned out satisfactorily. The only 
alteration from Messrs. Lumiére’s formula was in the A solution 
used in making the first developer. This was made up as 
follows :—Pyrogallic acid, 120 grains; sodium bisulphite, 120 
grains ; water, 10 ounces, 
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STALEY'S NEW & IMPROVED REFLEX CAMERAS 


FOR SEASON 1908. 


"Mite de Luxe. The Ladies’ Reflex. 


For Pictures 3} by 2}, complete with Six Single Metal Slides .. £6 6 O 
(As Illustrated) 


For Pictures 3} by 4}, with Three Double Dark Slides ..- .. £10 O O 


The above two mo.els are the most dainty and compact of al the Reflex Cameras 
on the market, 


The “ROYAL” Refiex Cameras 


for 1908 contain many improvements, and remain in the front rank for ease 
of manipu' ation, excellence of design, workmanship, and price. 


MADE IN THREE Sizes, EACH WITH 3 D.D. SLIDES OF BEST QUALITY :— 
j-plate, £7 7 O 5 by 4, £8 8 O j-plate, £10 10 O 


“ROYAL” Reflex de Luxe, 


with hinged hood and reversible frame, extra extension, leather covered 
focussing screen, etc. 


j-plate, £9 9 O 5b by 4, £10 10 O i-plate, £12 10 O 
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For FuLL PARTICULARS PLEASE WRITE TO 


A. E. STALEY & CO., 19, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, London, E.C., 


Manufacturers of High-class Photographic Lenses and Apparatus. 


DALLMEYER’S 
Stigmatic Lenses 


(3 foci) and 


-== Telephoto Attachments. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Booklets. 
Lenses and Cameras for every Class of Photography. 


DALLMEYER, Ltd., 


Makers of the Celebrated Patent Portrait Lenses. 


DENZIL ROAD, Showrooms: 25, NEWMAN STREET, 
NEASDEN, LONDON, N.W. LONDON, W. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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Have you tried. the 
New Japine Paper? 
It is splendid. 


THE PLATINOTYPE CO., 
22, Bloomsbury Street, 
New Oxford Street, W.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH "ADVERTISERS. 
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Likesand Dislikes.—Although I have 
made passing allusions to the Salon 
and R.P.S. exhibitions, I have never 
thought it advisable to base a whole article on either of 
them, partly because this is done so amply in other portions 
of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, and partly because I 
know that the great majority of my readers live out of London 
and probably have but little chance to see the pictures of 
which I should speak. There is nevertheless much to be 
learnt by looking at other folks' work—whether you admire 
it or no; provided always that you honestly ask yourself why 
you admire, or don't admire, it. The individual who asserted, 
“I do not love you, Dr. Fell; the reason why, I cannot tell ” 
may have been veracious in his vagueness, but he was not a 
student of human nature. We on our part claim to be 
students of photography, and especially of pictorial photo- 
graphy; which being so, we must show cause (if only to 
ourselves) for our likes and dislikes. 


Be Critical.—A great master of pictorial art can say * this 
is good ” and *' that is bad," and because he is a master, his 
verdict may be accepted as worth listening to. But we are 
not masters (forgive my frankness!), so slap-dash * goods ” 
and * bads" are insufficient. Mind you, it is for our own 
benefit that we must take pains to analyse our reasons for 
the verdict. It is by dissecting these reasons that we shall 
learn. Nobody else may be benefited by our views, but we 
shall. For the more you exercise the critical faculty, the 
sharper it becomes. And the man whose criticism of others’ 
pictures is practised and logical, is the man whose criticism 
of his own pictures will probably be as nearly as possible 
sound likewise. That is what I’m driving at. Examine 
others’ work, and you will acquire the faculty of impartially 
examining your own no less closely. 


A Fireside Salon.—Although many cannot see “The 
Shows,” everyone can do the next best thing—which is: 
obtain a copy of “ Photograms of the Year." I am aware that 
some censorious scribes have cavilled at the selection of 
pictures reproduced in this book ; but I am not one of those 
who think that because a dogen or so inferior works are 
included, the whole bookful are thereby tainted. Honestly, 
I think we could ill afford to do without our annual two- 
shillings’-worth of * Photograms" ; and the Superior Persons 
who find fault with it because its editor tries to be catholic 
in his tastes instead of confining himself to Art with a big A 
get no sympathy from me. I’m not a Superior Person myself, 
and I venture to opine that the majority of the purchasers 
of this little volume aren't either: so maybe (astonishing 
though it may sound) the cditor of “ Photograms" knows 
his own business best. 


What is “Exhibition” Work ?—Having purchased your 
copy of “Photograms of 1907," I want you to treat it as 
seriously as you would a visit to the Salon or R.P.S. It is 
true that there are many illustrations which would have been 
rejected at both shows. But for the tyro, this circumstance 
may be turned judiciouslv into an advantage rather than a 
disadvantage. Let him, first of all, go through the book 
without reading the legends under the reproductions, and 
make a note of the ones which ke thinks would have been 
accepted at the Salon, and the ones which Ae thinks would 
have been hung at the Rovai ; and finally the ones which he 
thinks would have been “chucked” at both. This done, let 
him read the aforementioned legends, and he will find, at 
least to some extent, how far his judgment was correct. Of 
course many of the works which are not labelled * Salon " or 
«* R.P.S." were actually submitted to neither, and therefore 
cannot strictly be counted amongst the “ Declined-with- 
Regrets.” All the same, it is a fact that the majority of 


pictorial photographers do send their efforts to one or other 
of the shows ; and on the whole, this rough and ready method 
of weeding out will be found to be an instructive one. 


“Skirts of Happy Chance."—I say “instructive,” because 
there is no doubt that the beginner often submits to the shows, 
with high hopes, work which has really no prospect of 
acceptance, and it is genuinely possible to cultivate the eye 
for the '* acceptable " Salon or R.P.S. picture, as the case 
may be. This may sound as though I meant that anybody, 
however raw, has amongst his collection of snaps some one 
gem which would, if he offered it, be hung in London, and 
that he has merely to cultivate a knack of knowing an 
exhibition picture when he happens on it, to succeed as an 
exhibitor. Oddly enough, there is just a grain of truth in 
this. Only a grain, though. The man who " happens on" 
an exhibition picture is no real stayer. Chancy successes 
are not art; and a solitary chancy success only accentuates 
the multitude of subsequent failures. 


Author! Author !— Having tried this experiment—and I 
hope profited by it—go on to scrutinise the pictures and 
the whys and wherefores of your opinions of them, as sug- 
gested in my introductory paragraphs. If you are not a new- 
comer to * Photograms,” or have watched the trend of pic- 
torial camera work in the past, I advise you, further, to run 
through the book (again without looking at the titles) and 
try and pick out the authors from the style of their pictures, 
their subject, treatment, and the mannerisms they display. 
Readers of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, for example, 
should be able to “spot” an A. H. Blake, a De Meyer, a 
Cadby, a Mrs. Barton, an Evans, and a Keighley, at sight. 
What is the good, you ask? The good, my dear sir, is this: 
The reason these workers are distinguishable is because, 
first and foremost, they have risen above the ruck. Don't 
be deceived into thinking that it is a mere trick of medium ` 
or technique which makes these workers betray themselves 
at a glance to those who are au fait with the pictorial move- 
ment. It is something deeper than that. 


Unodious Comparisons.—Ask yourself what it is, and you 
will perceive that it is a * something " far more personal than 
the habit which makes one worker go in for high-keyed 
effects, another for sombre ones, a third for the poetry of 
architecture, a fourth for flower studies in gum. These 
workers are expressing themselves—and if you aspire to be 
an artist, you must express yourself. If you can look at 
their work, if you can pick it out from the rest, and in so 
doing learn nothing—well, I give you up, as hopeless. Do 
you suppose Whistler (for all his aloofness) never glanced 
at anybody else’s paintings, that Tennyson never read any 
other poct’s verse, that Meredith never looks into another 
author's novels? Nonsense. It is absurd to live in a vacuum 
and judge your own masterpieces with eyes which have never 
gazed elsewhere. 


Which is Which ?—Twice in recent weeks I have written 
on Impressionism for Beginners; and now, as a final word 
on this topic, I recommend any one whom those articles 
have spurred on to pictorialism, to make a careful study of 
this book, *Photograms." It is simply crammed with the 
impressionism of which I spoke: yet there are also in it a 
quantitv of works which the impressionist would immediately, 
and rightly, repudiate. Which are the one: which are the 
other? If you have followed what I said, you will find it 
interesting to answer these questions with the book before 
vou ; and I shall be surprised if you don't rise from an inspec- 
tion of its pages considerably “ bucked up ” to try for a place 
in next autumn's shows—and incidentally, perhaps in 
“ Photograms of 1908.” 


photographic plate has considerable failings, 

which have a detrimental influence on all work 

except that which is without colour. In photo- 
graphing a black and white drawing we could get an 
equally good result whether we used a photo-mechanical, 
slow, or rapid plate; the exposure would have to be 
varied, and possibly the development, but the final result 
should be the same. If, instead of a black and white 
subject, something coloured be photographed—and 
practically everything in Nature is coloured—the result 
will not be perfect with any ordinary plate. 

A subject consists, in general, of a number of com- 
ponent parts, of various colours, and each part has a 
different value as regards its brightness. Take as a 
simple example a lady ‘‘ sitter,” with a fair complexion, 
brown hair, in which a pink rose has been placed, and 
wearing a black dress. The rose will appear brighter 
than the hair, the face lighter than the dress, and so on. 
Now let us assign a rough value to the face, and say 
its brightness—or lightness—is 10; that the rose (rather 
darker) is of brightness 8; the hair being much darker, 
let us call its brightness of the value 5, and to the 
black dress, being least bright of all, we will give the 
value I. 

If our photograph be correct as regards the render- 
ing, the face should appear ten times as bright as the 
dress in it, ten-eighths as bright as the rose, and twice 
as bright as the hair. Similarly in photographing a 
yellow flower against a dark blue background, the 
brightness of these being in the ratio of, say, 3 to 1, 
we should have the same ratio in the print also. 

In either case the difference between subject and 
photograph is that whilst in the former we compare the 
brightness of one coloured object with that of another, 
in the print we compare the brightness of the same 
colour throughout, i.e., the print is in monochrome, 
and each component of the picture should be light or 
dark in proportion to the brightness of the actual object 
it represents. But in neither case can we obtain such 
a result with an ordinary plate; in our first example, of 
the lady as subject, the result may seem to be sufficiently 
correct to defy any criticism ; in the example of the 
flower study, the brightness of flower to background 
would probably be actually reversed—the flower much 
darker than the background. 

The reason for all this is not far to seek. An ordinary 
plate coated with bromide and iodide of silver is only 
affected by rays of violet, blue and blue-green light, and 
by the invisible ultra-violet rays; hence, objects possess- 
ing anything like pure green, yellow or red colouring 
will not affect the plate, except by means of any white 
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A Series of Simple Articles which the less advanced reader will find practically useful. 


III.—-ORTHOCHROMATIC PLATES AND LIGHT FILTERS. 
| T is fully recognised now that the ordinary form of 


light which may be reflected from their surface on to the 
lens. The term ‘‘ pure green, etc.,’’ is used advisedly, 
for most colours of natural occurrence are composite; 
thus crimson objects reflect a mixture of violet and red 
rays, and owing to these violet rays alone, a crimson 
object would affect a plate, whilst the red rays from it 
would not affect it. Yellow, orange and red objects 
appear very dark, sometimes almost black, in the print, 
simply because they do not affect the plate. 

Staining the emulsion with which plates are coated 
renders them sensitive to those rays of light which do 
not ordinarily affect them, and such stained emulsions 
are termed orthochromatic, or—what is far more cor- 
rect—colour-sensitive. But as different dyes render the 
plates sensitive to colours in varying degree, and in 
varying quantity relatively to each colour, we get as a 
result a number of colour-sensitive plates on the market, 
all of which are different ; and they are none of them 
perfect for one primary reason—they are all more or 
less sensitive to the invisible ultra-violet rays, which 
rays must obviously not be allowed to act upon the 
plate. 

Hence at the present time it is necessary with all 
colour-sensitive plates to use some means of (i.) destroy- 
ing the invisible rays before they reach the plate; (ii.) 
compensating for the individual weakness of the plate. 
This latter requires some explanation. 

Suppose we take two different orthochromatic plates, 
and expose each one in the camera, using as a test-sub- 
ject three strips of coloured paper, one blue, one yellow, 
and one red; let us further assume that the relative 
brightness of the three strips is respectively 10: 20: 15. 
If we take a print off each negative, and could measure 
the brightness of each strip as therein represented, we 
might find the ratio in one case to be 10: 6: 2, and in 
the other to be 10: 10: 5 (these numbers are purely 
arbitrary). The relative brightness should, of course, 
be 10: 20: 15 in each case if the rendering be truthful, 
but the blue strip would always appear too bright owing 
to the excessive activity of blue-violet rays. 

The variations in sensitiveness to different colours, 
possessed by different plates, can be compensated by 
a light filter, i.e., a coloured glass placed in front of 
the lens, or in front of the plate, which has the power to 
absorb such rays of light as are too actinic, or to which 
the plate is insufficiently sensitised. 

Here, again, we must take a broad example. Sup- 
pose our ‘‘ orthochromatic ” plate is strongly sensitive 
to violet, blue, yellow and red rays, but too little sensi- 
tive to green. By employing a green light filter, all rays 
of light except the green will be suppressed, and thus, 
relatively, the green rays will be enhanced, and given a 
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From a Letter:— 


“I cannot thank you enough for 
the lovely Ilford Gaslight Postcards 


you sent me. I printed them all, 


g FROM A NEGATIVE ON AN ILFORD EMPRESS PLATE. 


and did not spoil one." 


ILFORD Matt and Glossy Gaslight Postcards at Popular Prices. 


OF ALL DEALERS. 


ILFORD, Limited, ILFORD, LONDON, E. 
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t4 THE VERASCOPE RICHARD. 


7 5m? A PERFECT CAMERA for AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 
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PARIS, 1900. 
GRANDS PRIX T LOUIS, 1904. 
MILAN, 1906. 


AMATEURS' 
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Is constructed with a precision defying all competition. 


Is made entirely of metal. 
Is finished in brass and oxydised silver. 


Is perfectly rigid. 
Is everlasting in wear. 
Is always in focus from 


f/6.3, fitted 


two 


front. 


MODEL 1907.  ,$ 
The Verascope di 
with large aperture, EN 
with 3 
Tessar Zeiss | 
Lenses, with rising 


6 feet. 


Gives true perspective and absolute relief. 
Gives as true a picture as nature herself. 


PRIZE 


COMPETITION 


FOR PRINTS ON 


CRITERION 


XMAS GREETING POST CARDS 


(Suitable also for New Year Cards.) 
RULES. 


Ist Prize £1 1 O 
2nd ,, 10 6 
ord ,, 50 
IO Prizes 26 


CLOSING DEC. 3st, 1907. 


6d. PKTS. OF ALL COOD DEALERS 


A Free Border Negative and Art 
Booklet in each Packet. 


PLEASE MENTION 


I. Each entry must be on a Criterion 
Xmas Greeting Post Card — P.O.P., 
ESTONA (Self-Toning), CELERIO (Gas. 
light), or BROMIDE. 


2 Any number may be submitted, but 
the outside label from a packet must be 
sent with each set of 6 or less sent in. 


3. The Cards MUST be purchased from 
a dealer, whose name must be given. (No 
departure can be made from this rule.) If 
your dealer does not stock it send us a p.c. 
with his n:me and address, stating your 


requirements, and we will forward to him 
by return of post. 


4. Entries must be sent in on or 
before 31st December, 1907, marked “ Com- 
petition," to the Birmingham Photographic 
Company, Limited, Stechford, Birmingham. 


$. Noentry forms are required. 


6. Entries will be returned as soon as 
possible if stamped and addressed label or 
wrapper is enclosed (not loose stamps). 


7. The Company's decision must be 
accepted as final. 
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better chance to act on the plate. Similarly, if one plate 
be more strongly sensitive to red rays than another, but 
equal in other respects, by using a suitable red light 
filter with the weaker one, it could be made as effective 
as the other. 

A vellow filter of a suitable character will absorb the 
ultra-violet rays and suppress the blue-violet, and con- 
sequently all light filters—or orthochromatic screens— 
are primarily yellow; other colours are then introduced 
into the filter to counteract feeble sensitiveness to any 
pure colour which may exist in the plate for which that 
filter has been prepared. We hope to give full details 
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of adapting a filter to any plate on a future occasion, 
but we cannot enlarge on the matter in these articles. 

It is hardly necessary to observe that when using à 
light filter, which cuts out the very actinic ultra-violet 
rays and depresses the blue-violet as its primary func- 
tion, an increase in the exposure becomes necessary. 
This increase depends entirely on the efhciency of the 
colour-sensitive plate, and the accurate adaptation of 
the light filter, From five to twentv times the normal 
has usually to be given, but the result is well worth the 
extra time, as the print will give a perfectly true mono- 
chrome representation of the original subject. 


THE HOVE CAMERA CLUB EXHIBITION. 


[Specially reported for THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. ] 


HE last of the "Southern" Exhibitions, that of the Hove 
| Camera Club, is over, and all three societies can look back 
with great satisfaction to the results. The fine loan collection 
which “went the round"' was greatly appreciated, and the clubs 
Join in thanking all those who lent pictures. To see some of the 
best work of Horsley Hinton, Alex. Keighley, Craig Annan, F. J. 
Mortimer, F. H. Evans, R. W. Craigie, J. C. S. Mummery, C. 
Job, and others of that standard, is not the good fortune of many 
provincial towns. l 
Hove had 200 exhibitors, and a large open class with 320 ex- 
hibits. Portraiture was decidedly the feature. Mr. Child Bayley, 
the judge, awarded plaques to C. H. Hewitt, Miss H. Stevenson, 
R. Duhrkoop, S. G. Kimber, Arthur Marshall, Mrs. G. A. Bar- 
ton, Alfred Taylor, and J. B. Johnson. These names afford suffi- 
cient evidence of the quality, and among those * hon. mentioned ” 
were Oscar Hardie, E. T. Holding, and Miss A. B. Warburg. 

In the Club Classes the work of two men stood out above the 
rest, V. E. Morris and E. W. Pannell, the former winning three 
“firsts,” and the Club Challenge Salver for the best picture, a fine 
misty effect of the ** National Gallery, London." C. Chater Lea, 


E. Munt, V. E. Young, and Miss Wainewright are improving vear 
by year. Stanley Read, the popular hon. secretarv of the club, 
who has worked so hard for the exhibition, shared the lantern slides 
awards with V. E. Morris, his winning set being verv good colour 
slides by the new Autochrome process. On the whole, however, 
although the quality was decidedly good, the number of members 
exhibiting was disappointing for so important a club. 

The exhibition, which was, as usual, very well hung in the 
great hall of the Hove Town Hall, was opened by the Mayor. 
It is a feature of the Hove exhibitions to provide first-class lantern 
lectures. Dr. E. J. Spitta showed a remarkable series of cinemato- 
graphs, including pictures of chameleons feeding, cheese mites at 
plav, circulation of blood in a frog's foot, etc. Mr. E. W. Harvey 
Piper lectured on Norwich and Gloucester Cathedrals, and Mr. 
A. H. Dunning on '' Homeward Across the World.” 

We need not, we think, give the full list of awards, but in the 
members’ classes the Challenge Award for the best picture was 
taken bv Mr. Victor E. Morris, who was also awarded four plaques, 
other plaques going to Messrs. E. Munt, E. W. Pannell (2), R. T. 
Alderton, Stanley Read, Col. Crawley, and Miss M. Best. 


— MM *À————- 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONVENTION,' 1908. 


R. F. A. BRIDGE, the Hon. Sec. of the Photographic Con- 

vention, sends the following particulars of the Brussels 
meeting of the Photographic Convention, printed on a postcard 
with Christmas greetings : 

The programme includes: A reception by the Burgomaster of 
Brussels in the grand old Town Hall. The opening ceremony, 
when the president’s address will be delivered and papers read. 
A conversazione. A display of pictures and lantern slides of 
Belgian scenery, by members of the Association Belge. A pre- 
sidential reception by Sir Cecil and Lady Hertslet, in the Jardin 
Zoologique at Antwerp. Receptions by the Burgomasters of 
Ghent and Antwerp on the occasions of the Convention visiting 
those cities ; and the annual dinner. 

Besides the places already mentioned, excursions will be made 
to Malnes, Louvain, and the ancient abbey of Villers-la- 
Ville. 

The official Convention group will be taken in front of the mag- 
nificent Palais de Justice. 


Members desirous of remaining in Belgium after the closeof the 
meeting, will be able to obtain cheap excursion tickets to some of 
the most picturesque and interesting places in the country. 

Special terms (about half the usual rates) have been arranged 
by the express and short sea routes, via Dover-Calais (50 
minutes) and Dover-Ostend (3 hours), and a substantial reduc- 


' tion. will be made to members travelling via Harwich and 


Antwerp. 

The Association Belge de Photographie, the important organi- 
sation at whose invitation the Convention is holding its meeting 
in Belgium, is forming an influential reception committee, so 
that every facility may be afforded to the members, both photo- 
graphically and socially. 

The annual subscription to the Convention is five shillings. 
Application for membership should be made through the hon. 
general secretary, F. A. Bridge, East Lodge, Dalston Lane, Lon- 
don, N.E., or the hon. local secretary, M. Vanderkindere, 97, 
Avenue Brugmann, Brussels. 
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Lanterns and Cinematographs.—The City Sale and Exchange, of 
26 and 28, King's Road, Sloane Square, W., and 81, Aldersgate 
Street, go to 94, Fleet Street, and 54, Lime Street, E.C., send 
us:a full list of optical lanterns, lantern accessories and cine- 
matograph apparatus, which they are offering at remarkably 
reasonable prices. The King's Road branch are making a 
special feature of lantern hire, and undertake every description 
of exhibition work. The lantern slide hire department contains 
hundreds of thousands of slides of every subject, including 
travel, historical, religious, scientific, geographical, educational, 
moral, temperance,illustrated songs.life models, naval, humorous, 
and miscellaneous. ‘The scale of charges for subscription, etc., 
has been carefully considered, and special advantages as to 
despatch to clients resident at a distance are offered. Price lists 
and particulars will be sent gratis and post free. From the 
Aldersgate Street branch of the City Sale and Exchange we have 
received a stock-taking bargain list of second-hand photographic 
apparatus of all kinds. This includes hand cameras, field 
cameras, enlargers, etc., as well as lenses, amongst which re- 
markably low prices prevail. 


Royal Albert Institute, Windsor.—A photographic exhibition 
will be held in the Royal Albert Institute on February 19 and 2o. 
Entries close February 14, and forms mav be obtained on appli- 
cation to the hon. secretary, Mr. J. W. Gooch, o, High Street, 
Windsor. Bronze plaques will be awarded in each class. 


The Kinning Park Camera Club, at Govan, will hold their 
second annual exhibition in the Large Hall, 6, St. James’ Place, 
Govan, from January 2 to 4. In addition to members! work, there 
will be an important invitation section, and also lantern lectures. 


Woolwich Photographic Society.—On December :2 Mr. H. W. 
Bennett gave his original method of toning bromide prints, 
together with hints upon mounting them. The results shown 
were so good as to resemble carbon prints, the choice of colours 
being the same. (Certainly very great credit is due to the in- 
ventor, and the societv fully appreciated being one of the first 
to hear of his new method, and to see the beautiful results which 
were handed round. The hon. secretary, Mr. Saffron, r9, 
Winchester Street, Silvertown, will be pleased to take the names 
of ladies or gentlemen wishing to join the society. 
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EVENINGS 


A Retrospect on “ Mounts and Mounting.”’ 


i s Bradford Photographic Society had a desire for a lecture 
on Mounts and Mounting, and it was only fitting that they 
should enlist the ever-willing services of Mr. Percy Lund to demon- 
strate the subject, for it will be remembered that the firm where 
Mr. Lund's interests have lain for a number of years were among 
the pioneers of the present-day artistic mounts. There is also small 
doubt but that Mr. Lund was personally, in the main, responsible 
for the introduction of the “ Nature" mounts, which played an 
important róle in the change for the better. Mr Lund, with 
characteristic. modesty, made no reference whatever to his share 
in the progression, when tracing a retrospect of the history of 
mounts. 

When photography first came into life as a popular hobby, Mr. 
Lund said, such mounts as were obtainable were hideous and 
totally unsuitable, particularly the terrible flock and bronze mounts, 
the Oxford lines with India tints, or the gold bevelled edges and 
similar monstrosities. At that period, the market was principally 
supplied by the Germans, and anyone with the slightest artistic 
feeling could not be other than disgusted. The first step towards 


L L 
“Flower and Still-Life Photography” at Leeds and other Northern Societies. 


“ÇQ IX years ago I bought my first camera! Five years ago I 

commenced to specialise in flower photography, after seeing 
some of Mr. J. M. Whitehead's studies, and in twelve months 
‘I was there! |" 

Such was the startling introduction that Mr. E. Seymour made 
to the Leeds Photographic Society on Tuesday last. In the same 
apologetic strain, Mr. Seymour confessed he was no botanist, had 
received no art training, and did not even know the botanical 
names of the flowers he photographed. Whatever ignorance he 
may allege to have on the stated points, was quickly compensated 
for in the fine exhibition of his studies, and by his lucid, racy and 
intensely humorous account of how he “ got there.” His methods, 
secrets, or tricks, as he chose to term them, were showered on his 
amazed audience in quite a deluge. l 

If Mr. Seymour’s subject to be photographed, a bunch of fruit 
and its natural growth of leaves, does not balance nicely in com- 
position, then he chops off a fruit here, a few leaves there, and 
with the aid of pins or nails, any size from quarter inch to three 
inches, of proportionate strength, he pins or nails on to the back- 
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Armley and Wortley Photographic Society. 


The youthful Armley and Wortley Photographic Society, termed 
the third generation, 1s making a bold bid for recognition. They 
secured the services of a most capable Yorkshire lecturer, Mr. Percy 
Lund, a past president of the Y.P.U., who gave for his subject 
“The Field-Days of a Sun Artist," and by means of a most inter- 
esting set of pictures showed how pictorial prizes may fall to the 
lot of the pictorialist, if looked for whilst rambling afield. 


L.C.C. Postal Portfolio. 


The secretary of the Leeds Camera Club (Mr. Chas. Wm. Dyall, 
Cavendish Chambers, 92a, Albion Street, Leeds) informs me that 
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A Note on the Nottingham Camera Club. 


HIS club forms part of the Nottingham Mechanics’ Institute, 

and, from accounts of its doings that reach us, appears to 

be having a very successful season. The institute is very much 

alive, the members comprising some of the foremost citizens, who 

do not think it beneath their dignity to make use of such an in- 

stitution, and so come in touch with the young life of the 

city. 

Keen business men are on the committee, with the result that for 

a nominal subscription of eight shillings per year the institute 
pays its way. 
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l N C LU B LA N D. (FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


Mr. Percy Lund at Bradford. 


the change was the abolition of mounts from the exhibitions, and 
the substitution of close-up frames of the most eccentric designs, 
and sometimes one could almost imagine that the garden rails 
had been sawn up and converted into picture frames. Then 
George Walton came to the rescue with five or six special designs, 
and although he obtained the pence from the workers of the 
period, he is to-day, in the opinion of Mr. Lund, entitled to the 
thanks of present-day exhibitors for taking the lead. Onward, the 
next step was taken by the American School, who startled the 
photographic community with their mounting schemes of brown 
paper, sugar paper and similar surfaces, and their extravagant 
multiple mounts. The effect on the English photographer was not 
lost, and soon he began to look about for something on the same 
lines, if not quite so striking and eccentric. How he has found it 
is, perhaps, well known to the merest amateur. Here Mr. Lund 
proceeded to demonstrate that practice was of more value than 
a library of books on Colour Theory, when one is engaged in the 
selection of suitable tones to mount a strong, or, on the other hand, 
a weak and flat print. 


^ 
By E. Seymour, 


ground the offending fruit or leaves, just exactly where he wants 
them, and even is not particular if he has to go to another tree 
to obtain more fruit or leaves, of the right size, to supplement his 
group, and thus obtain a better composition. What applies to 
fruit equally applies to flowers. All his subjects are direct prints 
from half or whole-plate negatives. He gives a very full exposure 
and develops with pyro for the highest light, and when that is just 
sufficient, out the plate comes and into the hypo. If it proves to be 
flat he intensifies with mercuric iodine. Contra to most workers 
he uses no screen, because it multiplies his full exposures five 
times, and in the lengthy exposure involved the flowers move. 
For colour compensation he satisfies himself (and others) by giving 
a white subject, say, ten seconds, a yellow twenty seconds, and an 
orange forty seconds, whilst blue without a screen, of course, beats 
him. During the past week Mr. Seymour has been on tour with 
his fascinating lecture to Leeds, Hull, Rotherham, and Attercliffe 
Societies. Mr. Seymour has been exceedingly well received and 
honoured by his northern admirers, and he himself has nothing 
but praise for the heartiness of his reception. 
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the Postal Portfolio, just formed, is about ready for starting on its 
first round, and for which there are still one or two vacancies. Gold 
and silver medals have been promised for the best prints sent on 
the first round, so if any pictorial worker resident in the neighbour- 
hood of Leeds, is desirous of joining, Mr. Dyall would be glad to 
tell him how he may do so. 


Yorkshire Photographic Union Lantern Slides. 


This is the month that the lantern slides have to be in the hands 
of the secretary of the lantern Slide Section of the Yorkshire Photo- 
graphic Union, and already Mr. Houghton has reminded secretaries 
of the fact. 
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The camera club have a large airy meeting room in the insti- 
tute, and with a five shilling subscription manage to bring first- 
class lecturers from a distance to lecture and demonstrate for 
them. We notice that Dr. Thurstan Holland, a leading photo- 
graphic authority of Liverpool, and Mr. Charles B. Howdill, 
A.R.I.B.A., a racy and versatile lecturer from Leeds, have 
recently lectured there. We shrewdly suspect that the club owes 
its present high position to the energy of the secretary, Mr. Bar- 
low Vines, who is ably backed up by the president, Mr. Arthur 
Marshall, A.R.I.B.A., and the treasurer, Mr. Black. 


-e 


Photography of Paintings.—On Thursday, December 12, at the 
L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving and Lithography, Mr. Donald 
Cameron-Swan, F.S.A.Scot., managing director of the Swan 
Electric Engraving Co., lectured concerning the photography of 
paintings, showing in illustration of his remarks a very large number 
of reproductions of works by artists of world-wide eminence, nega- 


tives, positives, and prints, The latter were mainly photogravure 
proofs, many being signed by the artists. These exhibits being 
of such exceptional interest, they are by request remaining on the 
walls for inspection until Wednesday next at the L.C.C. School of 
Photo-Engraving and Lithography, 6, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 
E.C. Admission free between the hours of ro a.m. and 5 p.m. 
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Dekko 


THE HODAH GASLIGHT PAPER 


5 
q Dekko puts at your disposal the | 
rapidity of production of the bromide 
papers, but dispenses entirely with 
the darkroom. 
| 


q Dekko is supplied in three grades— 
glossy, matte, and velvet—which 
cover every useful variety of surface. 


q Velvet Dekko is the last word in 
gaslight papers, giving rich, lumi- 
nous Shadows and splendid gradation. 


ad 
Specimens at all Dealers. 


by 
KODAK, Ltd., 


37-61, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
Branches—95, Bold Street, Liverpool; 72-74, Buchanan Street, Glasgow; 
59, Hrompton Road, S.W.; 60, Cheapside, E.C.; 115, Oxford Street, W.3 
171-173, Regent Street, W.; and 40, Strand, London, W.C. 
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Dumiere’s 
Butochrome 
Plates 


For Direct Colour Photography, 


uL ace 
31 x 3i in. - a 3/9 per box of 4 plates 
41 x 31 in. à : 4/6 5 s 
5 x4 in. - - 7/- " - 
64 x4iin. 5 = JO. 
84 x 61 in. " - 20/- 
9 x12cm. - ‘ 5/- 5 - 
13x 18cm. - - 10/- T M 
——— i 


Caking Screens 
(absolutely necessary). 
3 x 3 cm. (1585 x Lf in.) - - 
41 x 4i cm. (1? x14 in) è š 
6 x6 cm. Q3 x28 m) t " 55 
9 x9 cm. (34& x 348 in.) - 
12x 12cm. (41 x41 in) » > 
— ii 


Screen "holders, 


For 3 x 3 cm. Screen, fitting lens-hoods from 
to 8 in. diam., 3/6 


» 44x44 cm. ,, m doe hb a 4/- 

„ © x6 cm. , » l.l. 5- 

» 9 x9 cm. ,, ursa 2343 7l- 

» 12x I2cm. , » 143 ,, 335 , 9j. 
—— —4Ait——— 


Chemicals, etc, 


Complete Outfit containing all necessary chemicals, 
Varnish, etc., 7/- 


Remittance (including carriage) should accompany 
all orders, unless a ledger cccount is open. 


Sole Agents for Great Britain, India, and 
the Colonies— 


Lumiere H.A. Co., 


89, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 
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Cards, — Cards. 


POSTCARDS 


P.O.P., 
BROMIDE, 
GASLIGHT, ano 
SELF-TONING 


GRADES. 


NEW DESIGNS. 


Same Prices as ordinary 
Cards. 


All designs 
are suitable 


LARGEST SALE 
IN THE WORLD. 


—— 
— 


From ALL DEALERS, OR DIRECT FROM THE 
MANU FACTURERS— 


RAJAR, Limited, 
MOBBERLEY, 


CHESHIRE. 


Telegrams: “RAJAR, MOBBERLEY.” 
Telephone: 19, Knutsford. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Sır,—I noticed on page 507 of your paper for November 26th 
an interesting photograph which you have received from one of 


your readers illustrating flashlight 
signalling, and was more particularly 
interested in the explanation given by 
you of some irregular light trails which 
were presumed by your correspondent 
to be the result of electric waves. 

I now enclose a curious print taken 
from a negative which I exposed in 
Ireland in February last, the result of 
which should hàve been the photograph 
of two gentlemen. It will be observed 
that there is no trace of a photograph 
having been taken, and I have been quite 
at a loss to account for the curious 
markings; more particularly the figure 
in the centre, which is not unlike.a snail, 
and I shall be very glad to have your 
remarks on same. You will observe that 
the curious line markings, contrary to 
those in the photograph reproduced by 
you, are generally dark, except in one or 
two cases at the return points. At the 
extreme right the marking is, however, 
quite a light one.—Yours, etc., 


Newport (Mon.). J. T. WILKINS. 


- 


To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Sig,—The note on “Photography and Naval Flash Signals,” 
in THE A. P. of November 26, is very interesting, and especially 
so to myself. The enclosed photographs were taken by my father 


r 


at the same town—Douglas—on two different nights in August 
last, after the fleet had left the precincts of the island. The 


camera, a folding Kodak, was placed on the window-sill and taining.—Yours, etc., Cuas. E. CRADDOCK. 
the time shutter opened for about ten minutes; there was cer- Bedford. 
+ 44—————— 


A Record Enlargement.— Messrs. Gaumont, of 6, Sherwood 
Street, Piccadilly Circus, have had on view at their showroom 
at the above address a most remarkable enlargement, showing 
the fine detail and clearness of the negative taken in their 
Blocknote camera. The size of the original negative is 
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tainly no movement of the camera. This evening I have care- 


ful examined the camera for pinholes, but have found none. 
The film was tank-developed and is quite free from markings of 


m ."— I ". n. tie | 


PEL 


| 


| 
l 


] 


any kind. I am informed that the lamps on the parade are not 


electric, nor are the '*toast-racks"' propelled by that power. 


It would be instructive to know if Mr. W. H. Wilson has found 
any pinholes in his camera, or whether by any possibility it 


could have shifted during the exposure. 


“4 


At present I am quite unable to account for the markings, but 
these mysteries make one's favourite hobby still more enter- 


21 by 13 inches, and the enlargement therefrom is 9 feet 43 inches 
by 7 feet, and it 1s so clear and sharp that it is plain that it 
would easily have stood enlargement to twice this size, or, 
roughly, 20 feet by 14 feet. This result speaks well for the 
Blocknote lens and camera generally. 


—— — ee — — o 
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last week; and the third, dealing with Ligh ing 


December 24, 1907. 


No. 2. —LAMPLIGHT AND CANDLELIGHT EFFECTS, 


BY HENRY ESSENHIGH CORKE: 


This is the second of a series of three articles on "Illusions and 
Ef'ects," which Mr. Essenhigh Corke has written specially for “ The 


the first, on Firelight Effects, appeared 
a Cigarette and 


various Effects, will appear next week. lt should be said that the 
E original illustrations being printed i in very warm colours have much 
more realistic effects than printer's ink can give them. 


ITER perfecting my researches to obtain fire- 
light effects by daylight, the next and most 
natural subject to occur to me was candle and 
lamp light effects. 

To obtain these effects by daylight only was and is a 
much more difficult matter. In firelight portraits it has 
been observed that the actual fire nced not be included, 
whereas in candle or lamp light effects the actual lamp 
or candle must show, and appear to be the source of the 


Actual lamp alight from which en- 
largement was inadc, 


light too. Now, it being impossible 
to take a small piece of davlight 
and place it inside a lamp shade 
or on a candle flame, it follows that 
the actual light must pass through 
or past the candle on to the sitter. 


If an ordinary 
candle or lamp is used, the light falling on to and past 
it will, of course, show it in relief, with one side light 


and the other dark; and this, of course, is out of the 
question. Therefore we must provide ourselves with 
another illusion, in the form of a dummy lamp or 
candle. 

This ** dummy " should be either painted, or a photo- 
graphic enlargement mounted upon card, and then care- 
fully cut out all round and fitted with a strut back, so 
that it will stand perfectly upright, and it must also 
be exactly the same size as the rcal article. 


| Amateur Photographer ; " 


To obtain my candle, I carefully studied and then 
painted (in black and white, of course) one of the 
candles in one of Mr. Newton Gibson's effective studies. 
To obtain the lamp, my procedure was this :—I first 
obtaincd a rather pretty table lamp, with a pink silk 
shade. Then, removing the glass chimney, suspended 
a quarter of an inch of magnesium ribbon on a wire, so 
that it hung just where the flame would be were the 
lamp lighted. Then, in a darkened room, I photo- 
graphed the lamp with the 
magnesium lighted, giving it 
one second, F/5.6, Royal 
Standard cxtra rapid plate, 
backed. Backing was essen- 
tial, owing to the contrasts of 
lighting. 

I then had this half-plate 
negative enlarged to actual 
size of lamp, twenty-six 
inches, and cut out, etc., as 
stated above. I now had a 
dummy lamp and candle that, 
no matter how the light fell 
upon them, would always 
give the effect of being them- 
selves the source of light. 

Now to use in conjunction 
with a sitter, all that is neces- 
sary is to place the lamp at the 
side of the sitter on a table or 
pedestal, and light the sitter. 

Referring to my diagram, 
the sitter (a) is posed close to 
the window (b), which is 
covered up, and only a small 
square space left clear—the 
same as for firelights, but 
higher up (c); the lamp is 
then placed at d. Then to 
regulate and adjust the light, 
the position of the clear space is altered by making it 
cither higher or lower, and the sitter moved at right 
angles to the window, pack ards or forwards, until the 
effect i is obtained. 

It will sometimes be found difficult to obtain sufficient 
exposure on the dummy, and to overcome this difficulty 
some of the light must be reflected back on to it by a 
mirror. See sketch, where the light comes from c, 
past the sitter, and then the mirror (e) reflects it back 
again on to dummy (d), b being the covered part of the 
window. The same rules for exposure and develop- 
ment apply as for firclight subjects. 
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ON KEEPING SHOP. 


By F. 


E have been called a nation of shopkeepers; yet 
we are only just beginning to wrap up our par- 
cels as we should. In many shops the goods 

can hardly be said to be wrapped up at all. 
Although many gentlefolk have gone into trade of late 
years, they consider themselves too much and their 
customers too little. 

We all know the story of lump sugar, and many of 
us can remember wondering, as we watched the grocer's 
apprentices in the good old days chopping up cones of 
sugar with a machine, if they ever chopped their fingers 
off. That no other sugar dealer thought it worth his 
while to follow the example of Mr., or Sir, Henry Tate 
shows how slow tradesmen are to take up new ideas. 

There are hundreds of things besides lump sugar 
which manufacturers might send out readv for use in- 
stead of in a half-finished statc. 

The want of an exquisite sense of consideration 
for the feelings of others is the reason why so many 
things which we buy are put into our hands without 
being wrapped up. When we buy a horse, the bridle is 
given with the horse, and often the saddle too, but 
when we buy a lens or a camera, or an instantaneous 
shutter, they are wrapped up in tissue paper, and it is 
only when that tissue paper is worn to rags, and the 
lens is covered with scratches that we take it to the 
saddlers to yet it measured for a leather case. Some 
day it will occur to an optician to send his lenses and 
cameras out in cases, and then he will get so enor- 
mously rich that he will be knighted, and he will be 
able to build another Tate gallery and give it to the 
nation. 

There is also a knighthood and a fortune going a 
begging to the printer. We all know what it is to open a 


A Lamplight Study. See article on previous page. 


box of stationery, envelopes especially. Perhaps the 
traveller has told us that if we buy a hundred thousand 
he can do them at a shilling a thousand; when we open 
the box out fly a hundred thousand envelopes all over 


M. SUTCLIFFE. 


the place. Now if the stationer had been a clever man, 
he would have taken advantage of this latent energy of 
the envelope, and have put them in the box in such a 


A Lamplight Portrait. See article on previous page. 


way that they would come out one by one, as wanted, 
instead of all together. 

Our friends the Germans too, who send us over such 
quantities of mounts, if they were as wide awake as the 
Daily Mail would have us believe, would not wrap their 
goods up in thin brown paper, or even in large card- 
board boxes; no, they would send them over boxed in 
dozens, so that all we should have to do would be to 
mount our prints on them and post them in the boxes 
they came in. 

The paper makers, too, would not, if they considered 
their customers instead of themselves, send out their 
papers, carbon, platinotype, P.O.P., etc., etc., in 
envelopes and strawboards which have to be thrown 
into the dustbin; they would send out each sheet in a 
nice frame, or each dozen packet in a neat album, into 
which the paper could be put when finished. Plate 
makers are more considerate; thev do box their plates 
instead of wrapping them up in brown paper as they 
did at first, and we can put our negatives where the 
plates came from. 

Makers of pyro and hypo are vet asleep; the bottles 
and barrels thev send their goods out in are of no use 
when empty. More fortunes and knighthoods waiting 
here. It makes one wish one was in business one's- 
self. 
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COBWEBS. 


BY CARINE CADBY. 


OW often have we said to ourselves, 
“I really must try and photograph | 
cobwebs," when we see drawings or paint- 
ings of these delicate and intricate bits 
of Nature’s crochet work, for, however cunningly 
the hand of man with pencil and brush can 
imitate them, we always imagine the camera can 
do, at least, as well. And how often, as we walk 
out on still autumn evenings, we feel our faces tickled 


A 


with soft, invisible threads, which remind us of our re- 
solve, and we determine, to-morrow morning we will 
certainly do cobwebs. Why it needs a little determina- 
tion is that '' doing cobwebs ” means getting up early, 
and as there are not always cobwebs to do, it means 
getting up early, on cold, cheerless mornings, on 
chance. It needs certain climatic conditions to make 
cobwebs visible; there must be damp or frost, and what 
is absolutely necessary, there must be a dead stillness, 
and this one can only hope to get in the quite early 
morning, before the wind has come with her duster and 
brush to tidy things up. | 

This stillness is essential, for however it may improve 
some subjects to be not quite sharp, it is ruin to a cob- 
web. The strands must look fine and not double or 
coarse, as the very slightest movement will make them, 
and the tiresome part is that those which hang where 
there is most light are so often those most exposed to 
wind. 

The experience of watching and scheming, over an 
hour, to photograph a big cobweb against a sky, stop- 
ping the first exposure because of slight movement, and 
giving it another when it was supposed to have settled 
down, rushing home to develop the supposed master- 
piece of originality, and finding only a cobweb so moved 
that it might have been woven with dark darning wool, 
with no suspicion of delicacy or charm, is one that 
makes a sadder but a wiser photographer. This expcri- 
ence of the cobweb having moved before the second ex- 
posure, taught that small cobwebs are just as good to 
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THE DRUIDS ALTAR. 


do as big ones; one can get close enough up to make 
them look big, and being small, and having shorter 
Strands, they are not made so much the sport of the 
wind. 

A cobweb is accommodatingly flat, so that one can 
get very near up to it without the risk of getting dis- 
tortion, and one can do without a very small stop—a 
great help to exposure. 


Backgrounds—espccially when one is photographing 
near up—are rather a worry; they do try so hard to de- 
tract from the web, and shout themselves as just as 
important. The only thing is to scheme to get them as 
far away as possible, so that they go out of focus and 
cease from troubling. 


A necessity is a lens screen, for the low morning sun 
has to be reckoned with, and often one has to have the 
camera almost facing the light to get the web to show 
up. One soon finds out how much lighting means to 
this kind of work, for often the web is only visible in a 


See article on next page. 
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By A. HonmsrEx HINTON. 


certain light, or when the sun shines, and one searches 
for it in vain in the shade. 

A backed plate will be found an advantage, for it will 
prevent halation on the tiny globes of glistening dew. 
The exposure, of course, depends on where the cobweb 
hangs, and if under trees, this time of year, a quick 
instantaneous will be barcly long enough. Development 
should be slow and careful, to keep the effect as delicate 
as possible; cobwebs are fairy things, and do not seem 
to need hard, strong pictures made of them. 

If only Nature would give us a succession of windless 
mornings, a continual supply of cobwebs, and a spell of 
energy for early rising, we might practise and get pro- 
ficient; but what we learn one time, we are apt to forget 
before the next opportunity comes round. 

There are more than mere cobwebs waiting to be 
done; there are wonderful subjects that can be found 
for the seeking, and a variety of material that can be 
made into the most subtle and delicate schemes of 
decoration, which will reward the pioneer. 
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ON TILTING THE CAMERA. 


A SUGGESTION IN COMPOSITION 
By A. HORSLEY HINTON. 


HERE is a valley in a with, and the fact that its surface has been shown to be 

northern county that I severely burnt only goes to show that Yorkshire folk, 
know well; amongst even a few generations ago, were alive to good oppor- 
its water - meadows, tunities, and if a beacon fire was to be lighted, York- 
when enveloped in late autumn shire intelligence at once found Druids’ Altar to be the 
fog—a clean, white fog; perhaps one most suitable place. 


should call it merely a thick mist—lI . Antiquarian interest is all very well, but it has only 
la have lost my way on more than one a limited claim on me; but the Druids’ Altar, so called, 
| occasion, finally 


keeping to the 

hardly revealed 
path by noting the nick in the wall 

| at the further side of the meadow. 

In the south counties, where quick- 
set hedges are the boundaries of 
property, we have no cquivalent 
for these nicks—just gaps made in 
the building of the rough stone 
wall, perhaps two feet bv one foot 
wide at the top of the wall, not so 
much a place of egress or ingress 
as an inducement to climb the wall 
there instead of at any other point, 
with consequent risk of shifting 
the loosely piled boulders. 

In that valley on autumn 
mornings, when all the earth is 
wrapped in a white mantle of mist, 
it may be close upon noon before 
the sun succeeds in penetrating the 
veil, and when he does so, one may 
see rising, just beneath where the 
sun is, a curious rocky pile high 
up in the heavens. Anon, if the 
mists clear away, we find that this 
rude mass of rock is the culminat- 
ing point—the summit—of a huge 
chain of hills. Pastureland and 
woodland clothe their base, and 
out of all the tangle of vegetation 
the great hard rocks seem to shake 
themselves free and dominate all in 
their naked baldness. 

One particular spot has long 
attracted me, called ‘‘ The Druids’ 
Altar,” a great, square, flat-topped 
rock, which in twilight looks like 
an ancient castle keep, but 
which, in clear morning light, has 
nothing whatever romantic about 
it; and when you have climbed 
thither, and are standing on its 
great table-like surface, vou are 
convinced that there is no neces- 
sarily Druidical association therc- THE DRUIDS ALTAR. By A. HozsLEY HINTON. 
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The third illustration referred to below. 


held my attention longer than most places of the kind. 
It seemed to me that such a distinctive pile of rock, 
rearing its head high above aught else surrounding, and 
possessing certain lines of composition, which would 
have been wholly satisfactory but for other features 
which were so detrimental, ought to be the subject of a 
picture. 

Three or four times have I visited that spot, 
but have always been disappointed with results. The 
particular pile of rock is on the summit or edge of a 
steep declivity, so that one cannot get a good view 
point. If one is near enough to get anything like a 
dignified and impressive picture, then one must photo- 
graph so near that one is on the same sloping hillside 
as the object, and all the chief lines in the picture will 
run in the same direction; and this is shown in the first 
print accompanying this article, and reproduced on the 
previous page. 

Here this great mass of millstone grit formed 
in the seas of the carbonaceous period, from the 
washings of older rocks rises like mighty bastions, 
overlooking the widespread countrv around. Again 
and again have I tried to do something with this remark- 
able feature and landmark, but to no purpose. 

On one occasion, visiting the spot when thick mists 


were scurrying past and the sky with its flying tatters 
of cloud seemed but a part of the nearer mist, 1 thought 
I had caught my rocky pile in a mood which would lend 
itself to pictorial treatment; but somehow it did not 
please, and the result is shown in the second illustra- 
tion. In this case I had placed the plate vertically, with 
a view to giving greater dignity and importance to the 
chief pile of rock, and I think you will agree that the 
result is better than the first. 

On a third visit, having now a little more leisure, a 
little more time to think, it scemed to me that as I was 
not bent on portraying the so-called Druids’ Altar 
for purposes of recognition, I might by a '' dodge ” 
considerably improve the composition by interfering— 
in my picture, at least—with the centre of gravitv, and, 
by putting the camera very considerably out of the 
horizontal, convert the square, turret-like rock into a 
pyramid-like summit, much more characteristic of lime- 
stone than millstone grit. So I shortened two legs of 
my tripod, placing it at so fearful an angle that I was 
afraid the whole thing’ would capsize, and then waited 
until a rather effective cloud came into the field of view, 
and exposed a couple of plates in succession. The 
result forms my third illustration. The chief and 
secondary masses of rock, which in the first and second 
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AN EXACT 

REPRODUCTION IN 
MINIATURE OF A 

REGULAR THEATRE MACHINE. 
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SANDS, HUNTER & CO., 


64 by 44 No. 44 Folding Pocket Kodak, very nice condition; 
"Or wer Mer a a E N E E a a a 
8} by 6j Shew's aluminium Xit camera, Goerz 1C lens, in Sector 
shutter, three double slides, leather case, all in condition as new 
7 by s No. 5 Cartridge Folding Kodak, Plastigmat lens, Automat 
shutter; cost £153 very nice order... emere nien 
84 by 61 Ross Twin-lens camera, folding model, three double 
slides, No. s Series II. Dallmeyer stigmatic lens, paired with Ross 
R.S. lens, T.-P. shutter; very little used .............. ose 
s$ by 34 Postcard Sanderson Regulzr, six double plate-holders, 
Aldis anastigmat lens, Series IL, in Unicum shutter, condition 
almost as new, leather case 
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LiviNG PICTURES 
IN THE HOME. 


The NO. OO EMPIRE 


CINEMATOGRAPH 
AND MAGIC LANTERN. 


Thi: instrume-t is a first-class Living Picture Machire for Home 
use, S de Shows, Bazaars, e:c., and will project steady, clean p ctures 


with standard si;e films, It is an exact reproduction of the regular 
theatre machine, but free from complications and simple to use. An 
eflicient rewinding gear is fitted,sothat no danger need be feared through 
having a quantity of loose hlm lying about, It can also Le used as a 
M gic Lantern, taking the full-sized slides. It is PIE complete 
with) both Cinemat: graph and Lantern Projection nses, 4 inch 
Condenser, in a strong Travelling Case. Buy o .e now and amuse your 
{friends at your Xmas and New Year Gatherings. 


H complete in 
Price Traveling Case £5 15 O 
PHOTOGRAPHIC FILMS incontinuous leng hs... each 2,6 


A large selection of subjects. 
W. BUTCHER & SONS, Ltd., 
Sfousg. FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


HOUSE, 
Price List, ' Hobbies for the Boys,” free. 


WISHING YOU “A PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR.” 


AVOID WASTE OF TIME, MATERIAL 
AND MONEY, BY USING 
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AS A Copvine Stano. i ~A 


PRACTICAL COMBINATIONS 
OF DAILY UTILITY )N 


COPYING—ENLARGING-CONTACT PRINTING 
OF BROMIDE PAPER, TRANSPARENCIES &c. 
--LANTERN SLIDE MAKING IN THE CAMERA 
- ENLARGED OR REDUCED NEGATIVE MAK- 
ING-RELIEF LIGHTING OF SMALL OBJECTS 
—VERTICALCAMERA WORK, SLIDE COLOUR. 
ING OR CRYSTOLEUM WORK -RETOUCHING 
—WORKING UP ENLARGEMENTS, &c. 


Let us send you a Fully Fustrated ana Descriptive Booklet. 
Mailed free vor fsvo feny stamps. 


C. H. LAND, 15, Alma Place, Thornbury, BRADFORD. 
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ARE EMINENTLY SUITABLE 
FOR WORK ON DULL DAYS. 


their LARGE FULL APERTURES are available with EXQUISITE 
DEFINITION, and they are unequalled in all the qualities which 
distinguish leases of the VERY HIGHEST GRADE. 


ROSS’ IMPROVED ENLARGING LANTERNS 


For Every llluminant. Are of the 
Highest Quality and Construction. 


OF ALL LEADING DEALERS. 


Price Lists Free on application. 


ROSS’ OPTICAL WORKS, 5, North Side, Clapham Common, London, S.W. 


GTEREOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHY. — THE LATEST BLOCKNOTE. 


The new size Stereo Blooknote giving A POCKE T CAMERA. 


6 by 13 cm. (24 by 5 in.) pictures 


Actual Size. Easily carried in the pocket. Weight, 1 lb. 50. Fitted with 2 Tessar Zeiss F6'3 Krauss Lenses (accurately paired for Stereo. 
scopic Work, and decentralised vertically), complete in Felt Purse, and 6 Single Metal Dark Slides (pure nickel) complete in Felt Purse. Price £19 10a. 


Full Descriptive Catalogue of this Instrument and other Blocknotes on application to Sole Makers, 
; RWOOD , PIOCAD , W. 
THE GAUMONT CO. i'i WESS DONDOA, WEN s Ln" LONDON, wo. 
Branches at PARIS, BERLIN, BARCELONA, MILAN, MOSCOW, and OLBVRLAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 
PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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view seem merged, are here separated; but the point of 
view is not ten yards distant from that taken for the 
other examples. Yet I think it will be agreed that the 
general form of the rocks and the composition on the 
whole is better, and is attained merely by tilting the 
camera. 

Amongst my collection of negatives I have many 
examples of how greatly the lines of a composition may 
be improved by putting the camera out of plumb, and, of 
course, so long as our photograph has no topographical 
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purpose, there is no reason why one should not, so to 
speak, upset the foundations of the earth. 

Of course, such a course is not possible if there is 
anything in the picture which would betray what has 
been done, anything that is essentially vertical, or a 
pool of water, which must necessarily be horizontal. 
But such items are not always present, and so, if it has 
not occurred to you before, remember that tilting the 
camera is a legitimate and often useful means of altering 
the chief lines of the composition. 


— MH ——— 


PHOTOGRAPHY AS A 


having a hobby, and it is a saying that is quite true, 

if it is of a kind that a man or woman can always 

turn to for relaxation in their spare time, and which 
will also afford an interesting adjunct when they take 
either long or short holidays. 

Photography is one of those pursuits that soon charm 
tbose that take it up, if they will only persevere and gain 
the mastery of it, which is not at all difficult in reality, 
though it may appear so to the uninitiated. 

The writer was given, some six years ago, a camera as 
a present, and it has been one of those blessings which 
sometimes come to one in disguise. He pursued the so- 
called “ messy art,” and wasted many plates; but in the 
end patience was rewarded, and a prize or two at some 
photographic exhibitions soon led him on the way to 
success, and now he finds his camera his inseparable 
companion. Many readers may ask how they are to begin, 
as they don't know how to set about it, etc., etc. 

‘My first piece of advice is, not to get a hand-camera to 
start with; get a stand-camera (preferably half-plate), as 
good as you can afford, giving pre-eminence to a good rapid 
rectilinear lens, and there are many makers who can provide 
the novice with one, and, moreover, give good value for the 
money. Then practice with slow plates on all manner of 
subjects, and in all kinds of light, and after you become 
somewhat proficient in this class of work, then, if you 
cboose, a hand-camera can be bought, either one taking 
films or glass plates; but more plates will be wasted in a 
hand-camera than one of the usual stand kind. 

As to the printing from the negatives one has obtained ; 
everything connected with this can be easily learnt from 
the text books and instructions which are given with all 
the various kind of papers; they are so beautifully easy 
to work. 

Another piece of advice is that the amateur ought to 
read the subject up, and keep up to date, by taking in a 
weekly photographic paper (there are several good ones 
published). The writer found his greatest help from study- 
ing the photographic journals. He has them bound at the 
end of every half-year, and many an evening is most profi- 
tably employed in reading over old articles. Such peri- 
odicals don't get stale like those of current events. 

Photography has got an immense hold of the people 
nowadays; even our good Queen Alexandra is quite an 
adept with the camera. It was said that when the bicycle 
came in the camera would go out of fashion, but events 
have not given proof of this ; it seems rather on the increase 
than otherwise. What can be nicer when one goes on one's 
holidays or travels than to bring back an interesting collec- 
tion of interesting scenes that one witnessed, or of land- 
scapes that one admired? as they are far more interesting 
to one's friends than a long written description of what 
one saw and did. 


|: has been said that everyone is a better person for 


HOBDY. By A. H. RoBiNsoN. 


It is quite an education and a course of instruction in 
itself to see the two great annual exhibitions of photo- 
graphs that take place every autumn in London. They are 
to the photographer what the Academy is to the wielder 
of the brush and palette. A great many frames are sent in, 
but comparatively few are chosen and hung, and those that 
are hung may be described as the best amateur work of the 
year. There are ample opportunities for the amateur, 
skilled in his art, to gain success in a material way. 

Many photographic exhibitions are now held all over 
th- country in the winter season, that give substantial prizes 
and encourage the amateur by having open classes for him. 

Moreover, such weekly papers as the Ladies'Field, The 
Gentlewoman, Hearth and Home, and the monthly Bad- 
minion Magazine give good prizes, in the shape of cash, to 
the successful competitors in their competitions; then the 
plate makers give cameras and cash prizes for the successful 
in their special competitions. So one can see by the above 
abbreviated list what inducements there are to the amateur 
to advance. 

The illustrated press often take amateurs' negatives as 
wellas professional. 'The demand of the reader is for actu- 
ality, and this the camera supplies better than the drawing. 

There is now an “ Illustrated Press Bureau, Lim.,” which 
caters for this class of work by placing amateurs’ photo- 
graphs with the editors of the illustrated press, and obtain- 
ing immediate payment for the same. 

The above has been written to show amateurs what they 
may accomplish if they try, and it does not take very long 
to manipulate the technicalities of the process before one 
is able to hold one's own with other good amateur * camer- 
ists." The quickest way to learn, and one of which I 
can speak from experience, is to get some kind friend 
who is more learned than onesclf in photography to 
show how he or she '' does it.” 

The one advantage photography possesses over most 
other hobbies is that it can be practised even in the dullest 
weather, as making prints by the bromide process can be 
done on the darkest day by the aid of artificial light. 

Enough has now been said in favour of this delightful 
pastime to recommend it to those in want of some interesting 
hobby to take up, which they will never regret. Don’t give 
it up after a short trial, as some people do, by saying, “ It 
is too much trouble, and takes up so much time." Those 
are the kind of uninteresting people to whom no hobby 
would be of any benefit. 

Though the initial cost of apparatus, etc., may be some- 
what expensive in some eyes at first, as experience is gained, 
all this will be amply repaid by the increased knowledge 
and skill which will be obtained, and we shall view scenes 
and incidents in a more thoughtful way, and the camera will 
enable us to record them and preserve them to refresh our 
memories with incidents that bring pleasant memories and 
happy times. 


OR a true portrayal 
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its contact with daily 

labour. Here we see a 
man as he is, free from all self-imposed airs, and show- 
ing himself in his ordinary capacity as a worker. 

What more dignified theme can the camera have to 
look at than 
that of the 
ploughman and 
his team; or 
what more sig- 
nificant of the 
diligence of life 
than the 
spinner at his 
machine 'neath 
the eaves of a 

cotton-mill ? 

Workers 
may become 
good sub- 
jects for 


1. A Brass Worker. camera 


2. A Lead Worker 4 
wearing a Respira- { 
tor and Overall 

Suit, 


3. The Cotton Spinner and 
his Mule. 


4. À Polisher. 


s. A Lead Worker. 
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work, whether their vocation confine them indoors 
or give them the liberty of the open air. Indoor 
work is, of course, more difficult, and calls for greater 
skill and patience, but its results, if well secured, are 
far more fascinating than those from exposures outside, 
whether posing or ''snap-shotting ’’ be resorted to. 

Given fair atmospheric conditions, little knowledge 
is required for depicting the outside worker, provided 
we take him at the rignt moment. To photograph a 
worker as if at work inside his workshop is, however, 
quite another story. If he is employed at a machine we 
can stop the mechanical power at any point; this presents 
no difhculty, and the wheels will be still for four or 
twenty minutes, or as long as we please. The 
moment we introduce the worker the difficulty becomes 
obvious. He must be as still as his machine if we are 
to obtain a perfect result, and as in the majority of 
workshops, the minimum exposure, with all our best 
and latest appliances, may be safely estimated at five 
minutes, to be still for this period is a trying ordeal for 
any worker who has a circulatory and a nervous system, 
particularly if the clang of hammers or the whirr of 
wheels is going on in the near proximity. . 

How then should we proceed in order that we may 
obtain the best pictorial effect without incurring much 
discomfort to our subject? 

Let us look at a few suggestions. The workman 
should be so viewed by the lens as to show, as clearly 
as possible, the process in which he is engaged. It 
should not be necessary to have to inquire on looking at 
the finished photograph, ‘‘ What is he doing? " The 
picture should be its own interpreter. When the desired 
pose is obtained, the worker should be trained by 
repeated practice, before any exposure is made, to 
assume that pose, and to be still for one or several 
minutes according to light-supply. By this means his 
position becomes natural. to him, and when the exposure 
is made, he is neither nervous nor uncomfortable. We 
cannot too clearly emphasise the value of this training 
and practice. Give the workman 
succinct instructions that he must be 
still, he must look natural, he must 
help in the attainment of the result 
desired, or your combined efforts will 
be fruitless. 

Behind him and his mechanical 
appliances everything should be more 
or less out of focus; the point of the 
whole picture should be in the 
worker and his work; all other parts 
are to be subordinated. Avoid, there- 
fore, any background where any 
other persons or machines are likely 
to be moving. 

Where lighting can be controlled, 
eschew with equal care strong sun- 
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^ Film Pack 


A DAYLIGHT LOADING DEVICE CONTAINING 
TWELVE FLAT ORTHOCHROMATIC FILMS, 
ADAPTABLE TO YOUR GLASS PLATE CAMERA. 
TAKES THE PLACE OF SIX DOUBLE PLATE 
HOLDERS AND TWELVE GLASS PLATES. 


You can compose every picture on the ground glass 

just as when using plates. You can remove any 

film for development without waiting until all are 

exposed, and be sure of getting negatives every 
bit as good as those on glass plates. 


Made in the following sizes :— 


AjbyS3] 53 by3} 5by4 6tby 4? Thy 5 


SEND FOR THE PREMO FILM PACK 
LEAFLET GIVING FULL PARTICULARS, 
OR ASK YOUR DEALER. 


KODAK, Ltd., 


, 91-61, CLERKENWELL RD., LONDON E.C. 


96, Bold Street, LIVERPOOL; 72-74, Buchanan Street 
GLASGOW ; 59, Brcmpton Rcad, S. W.; 60, Cheapside, E.C.; 
115, Oxford Street, W.; 171-173, Kegent Street, W.; 
40, Strand, London, W.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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FIVE GUINEAS FOR A PRINT 


A GOLDEN CHANCE FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


December 24, 1907 


The Editor of THE ROYAL MAGAZINE offers FIVE 
GUINEAS for the copyright of the best photographic study of “Two 
Children Kissing," which reaches him not later than Feb. rst, 1908. 


The prize-winning photograph, together with a selection of the best 
efforts of other competitors, will be reproduced in THE ROYAL. 
Each of the competitors whose work is reproduced, with the exception 
of the winner, will receive a consolation prize of half-a-guinea. 


Full particulars of the Competition will be found on page 304 of the 


January number of THE ROYAL MAGAZINE, ready Dec. 19th, 


price 4d. 


€ XMAS SNOW PICTURES 


Q Christmas time, to the ardent photographer, means 
the opportunity for getting out with the camera. Last 
year, for instance, many an exhibition picture had its 
negative taken on Boxing Day. 


q Some workers seem unable to satisfactorily 
enlarge their snowscape negatives, while others fail 
to suitably mount the pictures when made. 


q Our Motto, “Every print and every enlargement, 
the best the negative will yield," ensures our Enlarge- 
ments of your snowscapes being good. As for Mounting 
and Framing, a glance around the walls of most of the 
exhibitions will show the work we are doing in this 
direction. 


q Why not write for our booklet *'Pictoríal Photo- 
graphy”? It describes our work and gives full 
directions for ordering. 


RAINES & CO, EALING, W. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERR, 


GASLIGHT 
PAPER. 


“SPECIAL PORTRAIT ARGO” 


ior soft, delicate prints from hard negatives, 


" NS ARGO" 


iilis ts from weak negatives, (Each of above can 
tA M id with MAT. E. GLOSS, or VELOURS surface.) 


za PORTRAIT ARGO” 


for normal prints from normal negatives. (Made with 
VE LOURS surface only.) 


imples ¢ md interes sting Bi )oklet will be sent to any 
iddress on receipt of two penny stamps to cover postage, 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO, 


"A. E. STALEY & CO.. 


13, Thavies Inn, Holborn Cireus me E.C. 
HIGHEST DISCOUNTS TO DEALERS. 
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light and dark shadows; aim rather at an illumination which is well 


I. Peat 
Cutters. 


3. Crane 
Workers. 


s. Starting a 
New Furrow. 


distributed and softly diffused. 


Much can be done in development to remedy uncontrollable evils 
in lighting. 


usual, producing a thin image with no dense '' high lights.” 


Development should, preferably, be more rapid than 
Pyro 
and quinol should be used, if at all, 
very sparingly. Rodinal, edinol, 
metol, and glycin are much better as 
developers for this class of indoor 
work. Restrainers are generally un- 


2, A Juvenile 4 
Cooper and necessary, and destructive of good 
ste A e results; hence, keep the K.Br. on the 


shelf. 

We may incline to a portrait of the 
worker in his working attire, but 
away from his work. These por- 
traits are always interesting, and 
may be studied with profit. The 
backgrounds should be plain, of 
medium grey colour, not too dark. 
Do not have your subject smiling at 
the lens; give him a point to look at 
a little to the left or right of the 
camera, and caution him against any 
unnatural appearance. 

With outdoor work many of our 
difficulties vanish. The matter of 
lighting gives us little or no trouble. 
We need not in the majority of in- 
stances study to pose our subjects. 
They pose for themselves both spon- 
taneously and naturally. "With the 
rapid plates now available our oppor- 
tunities are vastly multiplied. We can easily photo- 
graph the brickmaker as he thrusts his clay into the 
mould ; the ‘‘ cabby ’’ is as accessible in the crowded 
street as he is fording the floods in a country lane; the 
stone-breaker by the wayside can be secured just as he is 
striking his flints; the reaper may form a picture as he 
is binding his sheaves, and a hundred other outdoor 
workers lend themselves to treatment with the camera. 


4. I he Stone- 
breaker. 


The more we pieroe the superficies of the subject, the more vividly shall we discover that for the photo- 


graphic student who is ever on the watch for valuable and intelligent exercise the field of the “‘ 


practically limitless. 


workers ” is 


H 


PLYMOUTH PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


IVIDED evenings have been rather a feature of the society’s 

programme this session, and it has the advantage of drawing 
out several workers, and probably also of interesting more persons 
as onlookers and listeners. Recently an engagement was filled by 
two members, who gave their personal experiences in lecturettes, 
illustrated by slides. Mr. H. S. Hill's subject was “The Shake- 
speare Country.” He dealt first with Oxford and its many fine 
subjects, its churches, colleges and their quadrangles, and its famous 
** High Street," said to be the finest highway of its kind in Europe. 
He showed what could be done in the space of an hour or two, as 
all the work he would show had been done while waiting ‘‘ between 
trains for the further journey forward. He said it would be pos- 
sible for a trip to be made from Plvmouth, on a summer's day, to 
Oxford, with all the best tim? of the day available for photography, 


and for return the same night. Mr. Hill described his subject 
admirably. Then he passed on to Warwick, the pictorial charms of 
which he spoke most highly of, as all who know the place are likely 
to do. And there is plenty of work for the photographer without 
going out of his way to seek subjects. Kenilworth is near at hand, 
and here Mr. Hill showed he had been busy, with good results. 
Kenilworth Castle is, of course, the harvest ground for the photo- 
grapher, and Mr. Hill gave some very excellent examples of archi- 
tectural photography. The town and its vicinity is not lacking in 
subjects either. Stratford-on-Avon, of course, yielded a fine lot of 
pictures. i . : 

Mr. J. T. Johnson followed with an interesting account of a trip 
to the Channel Islands, which, as he showed, was a good ground 
for photography of great variety. 


————— 9 p 


A Handsome Lens Catalogue and Guide.—Messrs. Voigtlander 
inform us that they have had a very large number of applications 
for their catalogue, which they send post free to any of our readers. 
We might mention that this is a book which contains a great deal 
of general information regarding lenses, and should be in the hands 
of every amateur. It consists of 130 pages, beautifully illustrated, 
and is a triumph of the printer's art. They will continue to forward 
these beautiful books free to subscribers of this journal as long as 
the edition lasts, Early application is invited. 


Messrs. Elliott and Sons, Ltd., Barnet, ask us to state that their 
factory, warehouse, and offices will be closed from Tuesday night, 
December 24, until the following Monday, 3oth inst. 


The Birmingham Photographic Company, Ltd., Criterion Works, 
Stechford, Birmingham, send a copy of their new price list, from 
which a number of accessories are eliminated, as the largely 
increased trade in Criterion papers has made it impossible to give 
this branch proper attention. The Criterion P.O.P., Estona, 
Celerio, and bromide papers have won a good name for themselves 


— 
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APA A Weekly REVIEW OF PROGRESS & EXPERIMENT. 
pyr By Themas Bolas FC.S-F.IC. 


A DECADE OF RESEARCH ON RADIO-ACTIVITY.—AN EASY EXPERIMENT ON RADIO- 


ACTIVITY.—THE CONSTITUTION 


A long article in the Standard of the sth instant admirably 
summarises the course of research as to radio-activity since 
1896, when Professor Róntgen called attention to the photo- 
graphic and phosphorising properties of the rays emitted by 
a Hittorf tube or Crookes tube vnder electrical excitation— 
rays to which the scale of transparency differs altogether 
from the scale of transparency in relation to light: a dis- 
covery which enables us to bring under observation and 
record the inner structure of many masses which are wholly 
opaque to ordinary light. Before further considering the 
article in the Standard, may we give an interesting illustra- 
tion of the most recent use of the Röntgen rays, Hittorf 
rays, Crookes rays, or X-rays, as an aid in medical diagnosis? 
The human body, as a whole, is rather transparent than 
opaque to the X-ray, although the greater opacity of the 
bones makes it easy to cast an X-ray shadow of any part of 
the skeleton either on a photographic plate for record or on 
a phosphorescent surface for observation. Now bismuth 
compounds generally are exceptionally opaque to the X- 
rays, and a milk-like mixture or “emulsion” of basic nitrate 
of bismuth is almost opaque to the rays, so that if such a 
mixture is introduced into any cavity of the body, the outline 
of this cavity becomes well marked or distinct under the X- 
rays, and happily the bismuth emulsion is quite harmless 
under ordinary circumstances. Accordingly, Dr. Bertrand 
Dawson, having a patient who was subject to a difficulty or 
obstruction in swallowing, caused the patient to drink some 
bismuth emulsion, the patient being under observation by 
the X-rays, the order being : source of rays, patient, visually 
opaque screen, phosphorescent screen, and observer in a 
darkened cell. The course of the liquid was absolutely 
defined, and Dr. Dawson made his diagnosis satisfactorily. 

Having touched on the beginning and present day culmina- 
tion of X-ray work, we may revert to the article in the 
Standard, a large proportion of which deals with the various 
radio-active substances, the head or chief of which is radium ; 


OF MATTBR.—MODERN ALCHEMY. 


nevertheless, since the discovery of radium by Madame 
Curie, radio-activity has been traced in many places, and in 
illustration a simple experiment is described wh:ch any 
photographer can perform. In a drawer or cupboard of the 
dark-room lay down a gelatino-bromide plate, film upwards, 
and on the film lay a sheet of chemically inactive black 
paper, such as the black paper used in the ordinary Kodak 
roll of film or the thin inactive black card supplied with the 
Lumière Autochrome plates. On the black paper lay a 
Welsbach mantle that has been flattened down, and keep this 
to its place by a weight. All being covered and left for about 
eight days, it will be found that the mantle has impressed 
an image of itself on the plate, notwithstanding the inter- 
posed black paper: the Welsbach incandescent gas mantle 
containing the radio-active thorium. An experiment like the 
above is a sufficient illustration of the undesirability of pack- 
ing or storing sensitive films or plates in close proximity to 
incandescent gaslight mantles. "M 

From radio-activity to the constitution of matter is an 
easy step, as it is found that the radio-active " elements " 
are in a chronic condition of decomposition: indeed it 
would seem that decomposition is a condition ot radio- 
activity ; further, it appears to be established that the emana- 
tion of radium will slowly transform the elements of lower 
atomic weight into those of higher atomic weight. There is 
now excellent reason to believe that the slow transformation 
of * elements " is possible by various agencies, but the amount 
transformed is so minute that the most extreme care 15 
required in the experimental detection of the change. For 
example, there appears to be some reason for assuming that 
the repeated rolling, beating or hammering of silver trans- 
forms a minute proportion into gold, and some few years 
ago a plant was set up in the West of London for effecting : 
this transformation, the plant consisting of a gas-engine and 
a compression mill, but the returns appear to have been 
quite trifling cempared with the cost. 
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Removing Traces of Hypo from Negatives. 

Apollo, in two consecutive paragraphs, takes note of two 
methods, one of which originated in THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER, and is duly credited. In order to avoid yellow stain 
with ordinary mercurial intensification, a one per cent. solution 
of common salt may be used instead of water in washing the 
negative, as the salt solution is harmless in relation to 
the mercuric solution. As a general aid in removing hypo 
from negatives, a .oo4 per cent. solution of potassium perman- 
ganate may be used in the place of the last wash waters, and 
the non-discolouring of this will give some indication of the 
completion of the operation. If deposited manganeso-manganic 
oxide perceptibly tinges the film, a one per cent. oxalic acid 
bath, or a one per cent. acid sulphite bath may be used. 


An Expedient for Fine Focussing, 

The practical photographer knows that he can obtain finer 
definition on his focussing screen, either by slightly greasing 
the ground surface, or by using a smooth kind of ground glass, 
but both of these expedients involve much loss of brilliancy, 
and so increase the difficulty of focussing. An excellent plan 
for combining the brilliant image given by coarsely ground 
glass with a facility for fine focussing, is afforded by the 
expedient of having a few small clear patches on the ground 


glass, a clear patch being readily made by cementing a small 
microscopic cover glass to the ground surface by Canada balsam, 
the image on the adjacent rough parts helping the eye to focus, 
and allowing accurate focussing in the clear parts. A German 
firm now advertises ground-glass plates having bright or polished 
diagonal lines, and these should afford a highly convenient 
substitute for the old system of bright cemented patches on the 
ground glass. 


Lantern Slides for Writing, Tracing, or Sketching. 

The lanternist has frequent occasion for prepared glasses on 
which he can trace transparent lines by ploughing through a 
black ground with a fine point, or glasses so prepared that fine 
writing or sketching with indian ink is practicable ; the former 
may be prepared by flowing the glass with a varnish composed 
of four parts of bitumen, sixteen of benzol, and one 
part of lampblack, this being well ground or rubbed down 
Clear glasses, for sketches or writing with indian ink, can be 
prepared by coating the plates with plain collodion, immersing 
in water as soon as the film has set, and finally soaking in 
a hot solution of gelatine one to thirty of water. If the plates. 
are set up to drain while they are hot, the collodion films 
will retain just the right amount of gelatine to give a surtace 
suitable for writing on with indian ink. A finely-cut quill pen 
is more suitable than a steel pen. 
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C AD ETT @ NEALL, Ltd. 
 Ashtead, Surrey. - 


Royal Standard 
Plates 


Have a range of speeds suitable for every 
class of work and every taste. For subjects 
requiring a maximum of exposure in a 
minimum of time—as moving objects in a 
winter light, indoor portraiture, etc.—there 
is nothing to equal the Special Extra Rapid, 
while for the better rendering of colours the 

. Orthochromatic is specially recommended. 


Royal Standard Lantern Plates are noted | 
for their fine grain and colour. 


RAPID, EXTRA-RAPID, SPECIAL EXTRA-RAPID, 
ORTHOCHROMATIC, LANTERN (Black Tone and 
Warm Tone). 


TRY ALSO 


Royal. Standard P.O. P. 


Sold by all Dealers. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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PROFESSIONAL ano TRADE ADVTS. 


SPECIAL PREPAID SCALE. 


Photographic Businesses for Sale and Wanted ... - ave 


Photographers requiring Assistants 
Assistants wanting Situations - 


Miscellaneous, Professional, and Trade A 


es one T Id. per Word. 
oes ... | Minimum Is. 6d. 


nnouncements 


Latest time, 9 a.m. Tuesday, 7 days in advance of Publication. 


BEAUTIFUL SELECTION of CHRIST- 

MAS MOUNTS. Samples, Is. and 2s. 
Christmas Postcards, P.O.P., Gaslight, or 
Bromide, 2s. 91. 100. Christmas Gilt Mottoes, 
Is. 6d. 100. Christmas Greeting Negatives (no 
double printing), 6d packet, All post free.— 
Crown Manufactory, Rotherham, 


RT BACKGROUNDS, — Interiors, land- 
A scapes, park scenes, conservatories, painted 
on stout canvas, with roller, 8 by 6, 6s. ; 
painted both sides, 9s.; clouds, 6 by 4, 3s. ; 
these are the highest class professional back- 
grounds, and are absolutely unequalled for 
softness, beauty, and quality; designs, stamp. 
—Pemberton Bros., Rishton, Blackburn. 


ACKGROUNDS. — SPLENDID VALUE. 
Interiors, Landscapes, Gardens. Conserva- 
tories, 8 by 6, 63.; other sizes; 6 by 4 

Clouds, 33, 8d.; all Lest canvas, with roller; 
poo. Id. stamp.—S, Hockiug, Artist, Church, 
4Ancashire, 


OPYING SPECIALIST.—Negatives made 

from any photo ; 1-plate, 6d. ; 4-plate, 18.; 

whole plate, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d.—4A. Glover, 
110, King Street, Hammersmith. 


JPYING.—Quarter, 6d.; half, 10d.; whole 
plate, 1s. 2d. Post free. Prompt returns. 
—Jackson, 57, Havelock Road, Gt. Yar- 

mouth. 


E G. DAWES for reliable work. Enlarging, 

4 Retouching, Working up, Printing, Copy- 
ing, etc. Send for price list.—10, Norfolk 

Btreet, opposite G.P. Office, Manchester. 


Copying, developing, printing, post cards, 

enlarging, retouching. ^ Established 12 
ears.—Gorhan, Middle Pavement, Notting- 
am. 


NLARGEMENTS, 12 by 10, 10d. ; 15 by 12, 
E 1s. 1d. ; 18 by 15, 1s. 9d. ; 20 by 16, 2s., etc. 
Finest possible results, and returned in 24 
hours. Postage extra. Lists free. — M. A. 
Wood, Studios, Wem, Salop. 


1) 10d.; 10 by 8, 1s.; 12 by 10, ls. 3d.; 
15 by 12, 1s. 8d., post free,—Percy Slater, 
Bawtry, Peterborough. 


"OR NEW YEAR GREETING.—Sensitized 
I Postcards with desigu — no Christmas, 
Bromide or Gaslight, 2s. 9d. 100; without de- 
signs, 2s. 6d. These and all photographic 
goods, post free, Postal Photographic Co., 
Rotherham, 

ALENDAR CARDS.—Choice and New. A 
C Greeting Card and Calendar Card com- 
pined. For }-plate and C.D.V. photographs, 
ix for Is. 6d, Special 1908 Calendars, same 
price. 

ITH ALL ORDERS our Monthly Journal 
will be sent; also ** Camera Cash," our 
money-making booklet, if requested. ‘‘ Camera 
Cash" to non-customers, 2d. Send for any 
photographic goo is, caineras, and all materials 
for photography, post free, from The Postal 
Photographic Co, Rotherham. Do not miss 
our Postal Photographic Journal, which con- 
tains most valuable information. Free to 
customers. 


PLEASE MENTION 


LECTRICITY and Daylight Processes.— 


NLARGEMENTS of finest quality : 83 by 63, 


M OUNTS. — *'Blendotints" extra thick 

nature tint paper mounts. Assorted or 
single tints, 1s. 3d. per packet, post free. 
Specimen tints, ld. stamp.—-William Poyser, 
Wisbech. 


i R. DAVID GREEN, R.I, gives Lessons 

in Composition and Pictorial Light and 
Shade. Address, 30, Fairfax Road, S. Hamp- 
stead. 


LATINO- MATT Bromide Enlargements, 
84 by 63, 8d. ; 10 by 8, 10d. ; 12 by 10, Is. ; 
15 by 12, 1s. 6d. ; 20 by 16, 28. 6d. Finest 
quality. Cooke anastigmat lenses used. 
Mounted and well finished, 12 by 10, 2s. 6d. : 
sepia, 20 per cent. extra, POSTCARDS printed 
from customers! own negatives. Bromide matt, 
enamelled, sepia matt, and sepia enamelled. 
12, 1s. 1d. ; 25, 2s. ; 50, 3s. 6d. Samples stamp. 
—E. G. Wilson & Co., 36, Cooper Street, Don- 
caster, 


JOSTCARDS, P.O.P., 2s. 6d. ; gaslight, 3s.6d. ; 
self-toning, 3s, 6d, per 100, post free. Try 
a sample packet, six stamps,  P.O.P. 
sample tube, 1s. gross; cabinet, 3s. 6d. ; 4-plate 
sets, triple extension, 50s.; 3-plate hand 
cameras, 5s, and 7s, 6d,; Developing Kodak 
films, 6d. six exposures, Enquiries solicited.— 
Martin, Chemist, Southampton, 


hoe and trustworthy Man wanted, 

either whole or spare time, as representa- 
tive of wealthy London tirm. Good position 
for a suitable man. Address, see Box 2036, 
Office of this Journal. 


ETOUCHING, Printing, Enlarging.—High- 

class work, moderate terms, lists free. 

(Formerly with Whitlock and Sons, Photo- 
graphers to the King.) Cookson, Hagley. 


ETOUCHING.—Learn portrait retouching, 
and greatly improve your negatives. 
Lessons by post and personally, day and 

night. Best retouching undertaken. — Expert 
advice upon Studio erection and alteration. 
Send for list of noted retouching materials.— 
T. S. Bruce (Est. 1886), 4, Villas-on-Heath, 
Vale Hampstead, London. 


'ELLING LIKE WILD-FIRE.— “The 

cards arrived safely and are selling like 
wild -fire.—D. L.” ICTORIAL POSTCARDS 
produced from customers' own originals in 
COLLOTYPE best quality :—250 each subject, 7s. 
per 250 ; 500 each subject, 8s, per 500 ; 1,000 each 
subject, 12s. 6d. per 1,000. HAND-COLOURED :— 
12s., 163., and 263. respectively. Reduction for 12 
subjects or more, Also Real Photo Toned 
Glossy (penny line). Chromo., etc. Samples and 
prices post free.— Philip G. Hunt, Pictorial 
^ostcard Printer, 34, Paternoster Row, London, 
E,C. 


TUDIO WANTED: 2 or 3 rooms, W. or 
S.W. district. Write, Box 117, Spottis- 
woode, Dixon & Bunting, 180, Fleet Street, 


E.C. 

ANDS of £s are spent in advertis- 
1,00 ing some goods, but “ Emery” 
pa pers so easily outshine all rivals that every 
user recommends them to his friends. Try sample 
packet of *‘ Apek ” Self-toning Postcards with 
or without Mottoes, 10 for 51., or 12 Gaslight 
for 6d. Directions from the Makers. Wilfred 


Emery, Ltd., General Printing and Enlarging | 


Works, Cricklewood, N.W. 
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T. & H. DOUBLET'S 


NEW MODEL 


ENLARGING LANTERN. 


For Enlarging with any of the Roll Film Cameras, 
or the front can be readily adapted to take almost 
any Camera 


SPECIFICATION. 


Body—Pest quality R EEN Tin, with Iron 
cowl, amber glass sight hole, wood negative 
carrier, and adapter Dr Camera. 

Condenser—s-in. diameter, double convex in 
brass cells. 

Lamp—New pattern to burn paraffin oil. 


Price, complete in box with instructions, 


£1 Ss. Od. 


Extra Incandescent Gas Outfit. tray, small 
reflector, burner, support, mantle, 7s. 6d. 


Ditto, but with inverted burner, complete, 12/6. 


T. & H. DOUBLET, 


Opticians and Photographic Dealers, 


39, Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


WATKINS’ 


DARK-ROOM 
10/6. GLOCK 


Has a Ten-Minute Dial. 
THIS SHOWS 2} MINUTES. 


USUAL 


WATKINS’ ec ye 


CLOCK. 


Hela in Negative Making. 
BEE, 2/6 &> 

By Post 2/7. 
For All Plates. 


Queen Bee, 10/6 


A beautiful instru- 
ment, silver plated, 
ivorine dial, in pocket 
case. 

Special U.S. Dials for Kodak stops now 
fitted to both the above. 


THE WATKINS METER CO., 


HEREFORD. 


THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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COLOUR IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Under this heading we shall, as occasion demands, keep our readers advised of anything new in connection 
with Colour in Photography. 


The Immediate Line of Progress. 
Celluloid Screen. 


Three weeks ago, in our Colour page, December 3, 1907, 
P- 544, we referred to a modern application of an ancient 
principle in screen making, the lined or chequered colour 
screens being obtained by cutting slice after slice from the 
end of a composite block composed of sheets or threads of 
green, red and blue celluloid welded together. Screen films 
of celluloid made by this method (Krayn’s method) promise 
much in connection with one-plate heliochromy, as there 
need be no waste or opaque parts where the colour elements 
touch, while the colours can easily be adjusted to standard, 
and with ordinary care are not likely to vary. 


Immediate Commercial Exploitation of the Celluloid 
Screen Method. 


From information arriving from Germany, we gather that 
the heliochromic celluloid films are likely to be put on the 
market in February or soon afterwards, the manufacture of 
the sensitive films being in the hands of the Neueu Photo- 
graphische Gesellschaft, of Berlin, but the screens are under 
the control of the Deutschen Raster Gesellschaft, the owners 
of the Krayn patent, and this firm will manufacture the com- 
posite screens at the rate of many thousand square metres 
daily, and it is said that each cut from the composite block 
will give a film 64 by 150 centimetres, or about 25 by 59 
inches, an enormous advance on the older methods as regards 
size, so that large window transparencies for advertising 
purposes should become a possibility. Further, by assem- 
bling the coloured elements radially so as to form a hollow 
cylinder, and cutting a band from the circumference of the 
cylinder, films corresponding to the height of the cylinder 
and of almost unlimited length should be obtainable. 
Further, it is hoped that ultimately the selection of colours 
may be such as to render the yellow screen unnecessary: 
this, however, is, we understand, not yet a demonstrated 
reality. The cut films are to be one-seventh of a millimetre 
in thickness, or about 1-175th of an inch. Further particulars 


are to be found in PAotografphische Industrie of November 27 
last. 


Exposure with Autochrome Plates. 

A recognised difficulty is to realise an exactly correct 
exposure with Autochrome plates, and M. Frederic Dillaye, 
writing in Za Mise au Point, traces this difficulty to the 
varying proportion of the actinic element in the light, and 
when general conditions appear equal, the opalescent blue 
parts of the sky may be under-exposed while the clear blue 
parts may be over-exposed, when the estimate is made in 
accordance with the Bunsen and Roscoe system as embodied 
in the actinograph of Hurter and Driffield. Again, methods 
of actinometry depending on the time required to darken a 
silver printing-out paper must necessarily leave something 
to be desired when the working sensitive surface is pan- 
chromatic and screened with a yellow medium. When 
practicable, or in case of work at one's own headquarters, a 
trial exposure on a small plate is excellent as a guide: this 
small plate being a piece about an inch square cut from one 
of the larger plates by the method recommended on p. 265 
of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER of September 17 last. 
One minute in the first developer is quite sufficient to indicate 
whether the exposure is correct; indeed, by experience a 
reliable opinion can be formed in a few seconds. 


Messrs. Butcher's New Mounts for Autochromes. 


These are hang-up mounts formed of thick cardboard with 
bevelled edge, the face being naturally rather sombre in 
tone so as to relieve the eye in looking at the Autochrome. 
A recess in the back of the thick mount receives the Auto- 
chrome plate, and a thinner card, hinged from the bottom 
and having an opening corresponding to the front opening, 
keeps the plate in position. The cord or ribbon which forms 
the loop for suspension passes through the top or free edge 
of this inner card, and when the whole is suspended the thin 


The Composite 


card back is kept close up in position by the weight of the 
plate and the mount, this device affording the utmost facility 
for changing the plate combined with perfect security when 
the mount is hung up. Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons 
(Camera House, Farringdon Avenue) supply these mounts, 
either direct or through the usual agents, at 6s. per dozen 
for lantern size or quarter-plate, or 9s. per dozen for half- 
plate. Either the vertical or horizontal style may be had at 
choice. 


The ‘‘ Ensign " Viewing Frame for Autochromes. 


The above-mentioned device is an ingenious contrivance 
for the shop window or the table, and at first sight it rather 
recalls a retouching desk, as will be obvious by a glance at 
the illustration. Messrs. Houghton, Ltd. (88 and 89, High 
Holborn) who have put this contrivance on the market, 
fully recognise that to see the Autochrome satisfactorily the 


eye must not look towards a powerful marginal light, there- 
fore they provide a mirror in the base as shown, so that the 
observer sees the reflection, and in looking down towards 
the mirror he avoids all excess of light and views the pic- 
ture under the most restful conditions. Similarly, when 
the ** Ensign " viewing frame is used to display an Auto- 
chrome in a shop window, the picture is lighted by rays 
coming over the observer's shoulder, but by reflection he 
receives the full flood of light through the plate. A turn- 
table device fits the viewing frame for plates exposed in either 
position, and a diffusing screen of ground glass is provided 
for use when artificial light is employed. Thus it will be 
seen that the new viewing frame is quite universal in its appli- 
cability. The prices are: for quarter-plate, 4s. 6d.; for 
5 by 4 plate, 5s. 6d. ; and for half-plate, 7s. 6d. 


Dr. Neuhauss on the Black Outline Between the Starch 
Grains. 


The above-mentioned eminent investigator points out that 
even a toy microscope will show the opaque margins that 
ordinarily separate the starch grains of the Lumiére auto- 
chrome screen, and he reminds us that, speaking broadly, 
the starch grains do not overlap; and he further disposes of 
the suggestion that the black margins are a result of the 
partial overlapping by remarking that the three colours 
must overlap to produce black or opacity, and this is clearly 
impossible at the contact line between two grains. 


Obtaining Brilliant Autochromes. 


The difficulty of realising satisfactory brilliancy in the 
face of the loss of light involved by the screen is touched 
upon by Dr. Neuhauss in the Rundschau, and when the 
whole exposure is made under conditions of high contrast. 
We may add that the necessary thinness of the sensitive 
film becomes an adverse factor. When conditions allow of 
it, Dr. Neuhauss advocates the greater part of the exposure 
for a landscape to be given while the sun is covered, and 
afterwards a short exposure by the uncovered sun. 


Intensification of the Autochrome. 


M. Gravier and others have taught us that intensification 
may often be dispensed with, and Mr. W.(E. Debenham tells 
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us that when he uses metol-hydroquinone developer instead 
of the pyro-ammonia originally recommended by the 
makers, there is very seldom any occasion to intensify. In 
contrast with the various recommendations to depart from 
the instructions of MM. Lumière, we have Baron Hiibl’s ad- 
vice to follow the official instructions as closely as practi- 
cable. 


Preserving the Pyrogallic Solution. 

Alcohol being objected to for various reasons, MM. 
Lumière state that bisulphite of soda may be used without 
disadvantage as a preservative in making up the A solution, 
the formula of which then becomes: Water, 99 c.c.; com- 
mercial soda bisulphite solution, 1 c.c.; pyrogallic acid, 3 
grammes. : 


Adapting Development to Exposure. 
This, according to MM. Lumière and Seyewetz, may be 
affected to a considerable extent by varying the composition 
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of the developer, the temperature, and the time of develop- 
ment. In the event of four-fold over-exposure to eight-fold 
over-exposure, 20 c.c. of a 15 per cent. “ pyro” solution and 
5 c.c. of B solution, with 100 c.c. of water, are allowed to 
act for six and a half minutes at 15 degrees centigrade. 
Should the over-exposure be from eight to fifteen times, the 
developer is made up with: Water 100 c.c., 20 c.c. of the 
15 per cent. pyro solution, 12 c.c. of B solution, which has 
becn reduced to one-fourth of its normal strength by the 
addition of water, the temperature being 15 degrees, and the 
{ime six and a half minutes. Under-exposure is dealt with 
by increasing the quantity of B. Thus, for an exposure 
from a half to a quarter of the normal the developing solu- 
tion 1s compounded of: A solution, 10 c.c. ; B solution, 
20 C.C. ; water, 100 C.c. ; and the time of development is six 
minutes. For a greater degree of under-exposure, the A solu- 
tion is reduced to 6 c.c., B solution water and time being 
as before. 


—— —$44——— 
«THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMANAC.” 


ELCOME as ever is the ** Photographic Almanac,” issued by 

our very sober and serious friend, the British Journal of 
Photography. It has still the same portly mien, and is as full as 
ever of useful reference matter, and a great deal which is eminently 
instructive, 

“ Screen Plate Processes of Photography,” written by Mr. George 
E. Brown (the editor), may be considered the piece de résistance of 
the generous literary banquet, which is all the more welcome 
because it is no longer apparently supplied on charity. Let us 
explain, For years it has been the not very dignified practice of 


the editor and proprietor of the B. 7. Photographic Almanac to beg 
from various well-known writers a short article, for which a copy of 
the Almanac and a sense of having helped to maintain an annual 
institution were the only remuneration. Apparently Mr. Brown has 
abolished the begging svstem, and we heartily congratulate him 
upon having adopted an admirable and, we may add, a characteris- 
tically straight and independent course. His annual volume will 
be none the less appreciated and none the less valuable. It is pub- 
lished in paper at one shilling, cloth eighteenpence, and apart from 
mere bulk, the information is worth its price manv times over. 


++4— --— 


* DENIZENS OF THE DEEP," 


O better gift book could be suggested than Mr. Martin-Dun- 
can's latest addition to the charming assortment ef natural 
history books which photography has been the means of calling into 
existence. Mr. Martin Duncan's text, like his lecturing, is simple, 
direct, and entirely unaffected, and the perusal of this delightful 
little book would add much new interest and much real meaning 
and importance to the usually rather aimless poking about amongst 
rock poois on the sea shore, whether the seaside visit be in summer 
or winter. Abundantly illustrated by sixty-three original photo- 
graphs by the author, the well-printed pages tell of plants of the 
sea, sponges, the medusz and their wonderful phosphorescence, star- 
fishes and worms, barnacles, crabs, and other denizens of the deep, 
and for young or more advanced along life's road, form, as already 
suggested, a most pleasing gift book. It is published by Cassell, 
Ltd., at five shillings. 


“THE FAIRYLAND OF LIVING THINGS." 


HE author of “ British Birds’ Nests ” and many another fascin- 
ating volume of wild life—Mr. Richard Kearton—again earns 
our thanks for a little volume which, in simple yet not too childish 
language opens the door to many queer and delightful secrets of 
hedgerow and woodland. Birds, mammals, and insects, portrayed 
with the camera’s realistic manner, and described by a naturalist 
of repute and peculiarly accurate observation, make most instructive 
reading for young or old, for, as regards the life that goes on around 
him, apart from his own species, the grown man is, for the most 
part, a mere child in knowledge. In one of Mr. Kearton’s chapters 
devoted to the awakening and sleeping of flowers, there is food for 
many a day’s thought, as his remarks are evidently the outcome of 
many long, patiently conducted experiments. There are something 
like 150 illustrations in the book, the published price of which is 
3s. 6d. (Cassell, Ltd.) 


e 


« SOUTH 


a LORIOUS Devon,” or, at least, the southern portion of it, 

is dealt with in an exceedingly interesting manner by Mr. 
Chas. R. Rowe, in a volume of over two hundred pages, published 
by Adam and Charles Black, and entitled “ South Devon." That 
Mr. Rowe's text is enhanced bv the twenty-four full-page illustra- 
tions in colour from original paintings by Mr. C. E. Hannaford, 
will at once be admitted, these colour sketches exhibiting, in most 
cases, a remarkable degree of fidelity to. topographical features, 
combined with a fine colour sense and dexterous execution. On 
all that concerns Devonshire Mr. Rowe is an enthusiast, and writes 
of his beloved and beautiful county from a vast store of information, 
and his quite serious information, historical, architectural, and 
economic, is pleasingly mingled with references which betray a keen 
appreciation of the picturesque and poetical. Mr. Rowe was 
formerly better known than now amongst photographers. It is 


+++ 


Rochdale Photographic Society.— The Rochdale Corporation Art 
Gallery Committee have placed one of the largest rooms of the 
gallery at the disposal of the members of the Rochdale Photographic 
Society for the holding of their first exhibition. The members have 
done some splendid work during the summer, with the result that 
no fewer than 123 pictures were hung. The excellence of the work 
is of a high order, and quite surpassed the anticipations of the Art 
Gallery Committee, who are to be asked to allow the members the 
privilege of an annual exhibition. Several of the members of the 


DEVON.” 


some years now since he ceased to edit a photographic journal in 
the Midlands, and became organising secretary to the United Devon 
Association, an institution for making better known the beauties 
of the county. He was the originator and first editor of Deventa, 
the organ of the Association. Mr. Rowe has won some praise for 
landscape photography in the illustration of books dealing with 
Dartmoor, such as Crossing's * Gems in a Granite Setting," and 
some works of fiction from the pens of Eden Phillpotts and Mary 
Findlater, as well as in books of his own. No one who loves 
Devonshire should be without this latest tribute to her beautv and 
historic charm, whilst others who at present know little of the 
West countrv would do well to find out, from a perusal of its 
pages, what a wonderland of beauty awaits them. The book is 
uncommonlv well produced, the text is clear and readable, and 
the colour illustrations are well done. The price is six shillings. 


society have consented to present some of their exhibits to the ex- 
Mayor, for the purpose of decorating the deaf and dumb institution 
which he has presented to the town. 


An Exhibition of Examples of Colour Photography will be held 
at the Polytechnic, 307, 309, and 311, Regent Street, London, W., 
during the Christmas holidays, commencing December 26. Silver 
and bronze medals will be awarded, Mr. George E. Brown being 
the judge. The exhibition will be open free to the public. 
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CITY SALE AND EXCHANGE. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. ` 


STOCKTAKING CLEARANCE LINES. 


List SALE List SALB 
PRICE PRICE PRICE PrIcE 
Quarter-plate Adams’ Yale, Cooke Fj6.s lens ......... 10 30 O § 12 6 Serics II., No. 2, Dallmeyer stigmatic, in Unicum ...... 72090 414 6 
$ by 4 Regular Sanderson, Goerz Dagor, 3 slides, and Pair 5 in. Clement and Gilmer Panorthostigmats, F/6.3 715 0 412 6 
|) 01 M RM UNDC E eee os ats 13 7 6 917 6 Aldis, Series IL, No. a, in Automat ....... 3 3 O 219 
by 4 Goerz-Anschutz, Dagor lens, 6 slides, and case 15 15 Oo 10142 6 No. 2 Busch Bis Telar, in Unicum .................. eene 310 2 16 
tralt-plate D.E. Carbine, Aldis Fj6 ....:.— en 8 15 o $17 6 Dallmeyer Telephoto, 4 in, brass mount .............. —9 415 © 273 6 
7-inch half-plate Ross Homocentric lens, F/6.3 ...... . § 10 0 47 6 Whole-plate Telephoto and Blackband R.R., by 
md No. 2 Frena, Beck R.R. lens .......... e. 817 6 112 6 London Stereo: CO. over ete esse nro d darsi 9 10 o 49 6 
alf-plate Regular Sanderson, Beck-Steinheil Quarter-plate Voigtlander focal-plane, collinear, 5.4, i 
Orthostigmat, T.-P, focal-plane shutter, 3 slides, and 3 double slides, film adapter, and case .................. Ig 00 au 8 6 
CASO MENT Cot 2310 0 15 18 6 uae Regular Sanderson, Busch D.A. lens, 
s by 4 Newman and Guardia B, Zeiss lens ............... 22 00 9 12 6 3 slides, film adapter, and case ................. eese 812 o 6 14 6 
uarter-plate Adams’ reflex, changing-box, no lens ... 20 o o 43 6 Quarter-plate Adams’ Natti, Bausch and Lomb R.R. 9 o o 318 6 
uc DE Rajar, Beck symmetrical lens, 3 slides 3 19 6 118 9 Quarter-plate Nydia, Ross symmetrical anastigmat ...... 10 10 O $18 6 
Stereo. Weno, Bausch and Lomb R.R. lens ............... 5 $0 37 6 No. s Cartridge Kodak, Goerz Series III. lens ........ . 1615 © 7 8 6 
Quarter-plate Ross Twin-lens reflex, Zeiss lenses ...... 23 10 Oo g 18 6 7 by 5 Lizars’ Dayspool, Goerz lens, in Sector shutter 18 10 0 11 9g 6 
s by 4 Watson's square bellows, 3 slides ..................... 6 10 o 215 0 Postcard Regular Sanderson, 3 slides, Kenngott anas- 
Quarter-plate Shew's aluminium Xit, Goerz lens, tigmat, 7.7, Kolois shutter ...........ccccccccesseccccceccessereceees 12 10 o 8 19 6 
Mackenzie slide and 12 envelopes in case ........... Secchi eee . 4110 0 418 6 Quarter-plate Clement and Gilmer enlarger, sb in. 
Half-plate Watson's Acme, 3 slides and case ............ 10 O o 5 9 6 condenser, objective, fOr gaS ...cc..cescccecscecscecccescececececees 415 0 3 § © 
Blocknote, Goerz lens, 18 slides, a purses .................. 10 0 O 7 0 o Half-plate Standard enlarger, 8ł in. condenser, incan- 
Quarter-plate Adams’ Videx, Goerz Series III. lens, descent gas, with objective .............. eese eee eee nene nonet enn 710 © 4 16 6 
6 slides, and leather case ..........eeeeeeeeeee eene temen 33 10 © 2115 © Ross microscope, 1 in. and $ in. objective, double nose- 
Quarter-plate Goerz-Anschutz, 1B lens, 4.5, 4 slides, piece, and. CASE eni ios d Eco opa agccesepas oie a cae dedu . 1015 o 770 
roll-holder, and case 1: decoro oPet ove reb bt eese o dena 17 0 © B10 6 +8 Aitchison's prismatic binoculars ............... asistos - 510 0 317 6 
Stereo. Newman and Guardia, Zeiss lenses, changing- Half-plate Goerz, changing-box for 12 plates ........... - IB 0 1 2 6 
box, ånd CASE Lu og act te E GU Se peewee aes 35 00 18 7 6 No. 4a F. P. Kodak, and case .................... ee ee 718 6 41$ O 
Quarter-plate roll film Sanderson, Goerz Dagor lens, Half-plate Model A Sanderson, Dallmeyer stigmatic, 
plate-adapter, 3 slides 221. esc exco aptas Pea io FU ER cas 13 10 Oo 718 6 No. 4, F6, 6 slides, and case sscciscuivesesd. cc sscceceeverasaresens 23 © O0 1411 6 
Quare DE enlarger, by Fallowfield, with objective 5 2 o 218 6 5 by 4 Dayspool, Ross anastigmat, 6 slides, and case 9 o o 4 1a 6 
alf-plate Ruby, Cooke Series III., and extension, by 4 Beecam Royal, Busch Detective aplanat, 
focal-plane shutter, case and stand ............... T" — I" 2010 0 910 6 Adams’ changing-box, and case ............. eese 7190 42 6 
No. 3 quarter-plate Folding Pocket Kodak .444...... 3 12 6 112 9 Quaerat Ralli reflex, Goerz Series III., F/6.8, 
Memorandum Frena, Beck R.R. lens ........... sboeeaceetewsass 5 5 0 1 6 10 6 slides; and. CASE: iude obi IEEE IR ER den PRU SA AERE estas IE 10 o 7 6 
No. 3a Postcard F. P. Kodak, Goerz Dagor lens, Half-plate Newman and Guardia Nydia, Ross anas- 
Fj6.8, and case, aS NEW jenen tere aee tae Scherma 11 1; 6 8 15 o tigmat, and case, ciue derer rato e Io Ero EU MORD .. 1710 0 10 8 6 
g by 4 Adams’ Videx, Zeiss Protar, F/6.3, changing- s by 4 Vril, sj in. Holostigmat, F/6.1, F. P. adapter, 
box, 4 slides, and case eese erre nere rire er RA EEREE 36 00 2510 o 3 slides, changing-box, and case .................... eere . 18 00 119 6 
5 by 4 Adams’ Yale, Cooke Series IIL, F/6.5, 12 by 4 Watson’s Premier, 3 double slides, no lens ..... . 610 o 215 © 
UELLE DSUON em "————————Á—Ó 15 15 © 8 9 6 Whole-plate Adams’ Royal, 3 slides, Ross Homocentric 
uarter-plate N. and G. B Ross Homo. lens, 6.3 ...... 18 10 © 1010 O lens. shutter, case, and mipsi APE Tres essa devais ue 2010 O 1210 6 
Quarter plate Planex reflex, Goerz 6.8 lens, 3 slides 13 12 o 915 0 Halí-plate Regular Sanderson, 7 in. Goerz, F/6.8, 3 
hole-plate Ross Century, 6 slides, Zeiss double slides, Mackenzie-Wishart slide, and case ..................... 19 10 0 12 8 6 
Protar lens, F/6.3, a cases aud stand ........................... 4200 25 0 0 5 by 4 Sirene, nun or plate, R.R. lens, in Unicum ...... 6 6 o 2 69 
at by 5 Model A Sanderson, 6 slides, and case, no $ by 4 Wizard, 1.-P. focal-plane shutter, F/6 lens, 3 
lens; as NCW EET c 15 0 O 819 6 slides, and. CASE oon Usate ner ddena teed equ el CUP I EU. 6 10 o 3 16 
Half-plate Goerz Dagor, 7 in., F/6.8 .......................... 7 S 0 $86 Half-plate Ross, focal-plane, Aldis F/6 lens, 3 slides, 
$ by 4 Watson's Argus reflex, reversing back, Voigt- And C458 uro ood even e dsstdauTaESE a raar Eee aa teo e oteras 1110 O 16 6 
lander collinear, F/ís.4, Voigtlander Telephoto, 6 slides, Quarter-plate brass-bound Xit, Cooke Series III., 
toll-holder, and case .. socis et aged arietes ebd aoe 38 © o 18 10 o Pj6.5,.6 slides, leather case sccdcivayencieeicvsoudeasspentsocsssooses 1212 O 715 © 
Quarter-plate Dallmeyer hand camera, stigmatic lens, Quarter-plate Special de Luxe Sanderson, Goerz focal- 
bi6,-6-slide s; and case 1 oso ecc tre ereke RAE 11 10 0 5 18 6 plane shutter, Zeiss Protar lens, 3 slides .................... -- IQ IO O 1315 © 
Lizars’ Twin-lens, pair Goerz s in., Series IIL, 3 . Quarter-plate Anschutz, Cooke Series III., 6 slides ... 12 o o 318 6 
glides MEE RARE TTE E 16 10 o 715 O0 Quarter-plate Miral, reversing back, 3 slides, no lens 515 e 315 © 
s by 4 Ernemann focal-plane, Homocentric 6.3, 3 slides, Quarter-plate No. 4 Tudor, Beck lens, 3 slides, and 
MN, (CASE M W340: Oe RS GRAS M cuc er 450 215 0 
Stereo. Jumelle, pair Zeiss anastigmats, changing-box, Quarter-plate Zephyr, focal.plane, 6 slides, F/6 lens, 
focussing screen and case oi... ec cece e cece eee ee Ie 21 0 O 8 7 6 and case scisso ——————————————ÁÉÓ 415 0 213 9 
No. $ Postcard Carbine, Beck symmetrical in Auto, No. 6 Ray, triple-extension, R.R. lens, Unicum, 
focussing screen, 2 slides and case ..............ssssees 8 o 4 1 6 Lizars’ changing-box, and case .................... ee eeeeee ene nn . 615 o 4596 
$ by 4 Anschutz, Series III. Goerz lens, Adams’ s by 4 Adams’ Idento, Ross Homo., 6.3, changing-box, 
changing-box and case oo... ccccccecec cseesseeescneansneesscesnenees 16 10 0 817; 6 i slide; and CASE . eere tasse ea dore rRRINARR A ANH ON RAN TREE 19 7 6 1414 0 
No. 1A Folding Pocket Kodak and case .................. 215 6 1 6 6 9 by 7. Optimus, R.R. lens. sccissvscsscescacssstscsecesedseweve ses USC 0 1 12 € 
uarter-plate Tella, Cooke anastigmat, F/6.5 ............ 14 14 O 4 50 Adon: Telephoto: 2o a orn oo eae usui ees io ORE NE deese Ee ode 310 o 212 6 
Baar plate Nydia, Zeiss Protar, F 63 .............. 15 15 © 9 lo o No. a Dallmeyer Bergheim ...................... eene eee eee ene 8 10 o 415 © 
uarter-plate Adams’ Natti, Ross lens .................se 10 10 O 419 6 Russian iron lantern, 4 in. condenser, 6 in. objective, 
asiste Dallmever, stigmatic No. 4, F/6 ............... B 2 6 5 10 0 complete for incandescent gas ................. ——— 330 111 6 
Half-plate Zeiss double Protar, No, 8 ...... ... 10 I$ O 8 3 6 Quarter-plate mahogany enlarger, sd in. condenser, 
Half-plate Watson's Holostigmat, 7 in, F;5.1 sess 7150 § 4 6 F/4, objective, for gas oo... ee eNeoie Rund 4315 o 396 
8} in. 1B Goerz Celor, F/s ...........í es 9 $ 0 618 6 Postcard focal-plane Lancaster, Aldis F/6 lens, Eureka 
64 in. Zeiss Planar, F/3.8 ...........sseeeeeen i100 72 6 slide, ra envelopes, and case ............ sse 9 50 418 6 
Whole-plate Cooke, Series IIL, Fj6.5 ....................... 10 10 O 712 6 Quarter-plate artist's reflex, Cooke 5.6 lens, T.-P. 
at in, Beck Biplanat, Fle 8 oor erent disse 410 0 218 6 shutter, Mackenzie slide, 12 envelopes, F. P. adapter, 
s} in. Beck Unofocal, F/6 oH E qM 6 10 o 43 6 and “CASE. an vues teseeesene cvectusoscnsvetesuvaseveedarcevedidvba 24 00 13 18 6 
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READY NOW. BE IN TIME. 


Marion s Motto Mounts 


For Christmas, New Year, Souvenir, etc. 


For this season we present a large variety of selected artistic designs, executed in the 
best taste, in all sizes from ‘‘ stamp” to “ half-plate;'' **slip in," and ‘‘ paste on”; also 
a special selection for mounting postcards. 

Many of the designs have a blank leaf for letterpress, and are admirably suited for 
PRIVATE GREETING CARDS. 


BS DETAILED PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


We will send à Sample Box, containing 
a choice selection, post free, 5/-. . . 


MARION & CO., Ltd, 22 and 23, Soho Square, London, W, 
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ENQUIRY COUPON. 


svaitatle untit December 37, 7907. 


Residents in the Colonies and Abroad may use any Coupon 
published within the last six months. 


NA NA NA SA SA SA NI NA SENI NA 


NI NA SANASA NINANI NINI NASINI NASAN" 


Information and advice on any subject connected with Photography, also criticism of Prints, 
Negatives, etc., may be obtained GRATIS and POST-FREE by enclosing this Coupon 
to THE EDITOR, * THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER,” 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


Please observe the following RULES. 


t. Write legibly on one side of the paper only. 
2. State your case fully, then ask specific questions, and number each one in consecutive order. 


3. Give your name and full postal address, not necessarily for publication, 
PRINTS FOR CRITICISM.—When sending Prints (or Negatives) for criticism or advice, please observe 
the following additional Rules: 


4. Put your name and a number on the back of each print. 
5. State the MONTH, HOUR, LIGHT, PLATE (speed), STOP, EXPOSURE, DEVELOPER, PRINTING, and 


TONING process oí negative or print. 
6. It prints or negatives are to be returned, stamps sufficient for postage must be enclosed. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


December 24, 1907. 
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a In order to relieve the pages of “ The Amateur Photographer " of Answers A L 
to questions and Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order C 
to save correspondents the disappointment of delay which the crowded | AS 
condition of our pages often renders unavoidable, a selection only of the A 
Answers are published, the remainder being answered FREE by POST. z 


Hektograph Mixture. 


(1) Can you give me a formula for mahing a certain 
gelatinous preparation to be poured into the dishes, from 
which a notice or letter may be duplicated by means of 
copying ink? I remember something of the sort being used 


at school for examination papers. (2) Does the original 
written or typewritten paper in copying ink need wetting? 


T. A. C. 
(1) The following is cheap and good :— 


Gelatine or refined glue ..............ccccccccceesseececeeee I Oz. 
hl c e TTE ED 2 Oz 
ibo f£. ie COEM 4 Oz. 


Dissolve together by gentle heat, and add a few drops of 
carbolic acid (about thirty or forty) to prevent souring. Pour 
it into a shallow zinc tray and stand on a level table to set. 
(2 No. A special aniline ink is required; it is known as 
“ Hecktograph ink," and is sold in bottles at about 6d., which 


is cheaper than making it one's self. Ordinary copying ink is 
useless for the purpose. 


Reducing Parts of Negatives. 


How can I reduce certain parts of a negative without 
affecting others? A. BEMROSE. 


The best way will be to make up a fairly strong solution of 
hypo and potassium ferricyanide, using about 4 drams of hypo 
In 1j ounces of water, and adding thereto about 20 or 30 grains 
of potassium ferricyanide. The negative should be dry, and 
the reducing solution can then be applied locally by means of 
a camel hair pencil mounted in quill—not metal. Great care 
must be observed in applying this solution in order to avoid 
any encroachment upon those parts not needing reduction. 
Immediately the solution has been applied over the denser 
parts, the plate should be rinsed under running water; the sur- 
plus moisture must then be removed with a tuft of cotton wool, 
the reducer again applied, and again immediately rinsed be- 
neath the tap. You will find this rinsing must be very rapidly 
performed ; otherwise the adjoining parts of the negative are 
certain to suffer. Even at the best, local reduction is a very 
risky proceeding. If you merely wish to reduce only the high 
lights, then a far more useful method (although not strictly 
“local” reduction) is to immerse the negative in a 5 per cent 
solution of ammonium persulphate; this will attack only the 
deepest deposits, and the negative can then be thoroughly well 
washed and put away to dry. 


Cream Crayon Bromides. 


I have some bromide enlargements which I should like to 
stain to represent the “cream crayon” papers now so 
popular. (1) Can this be done after sepia toning? (2) If 
so, how? H. M. S. 


, (1) Yes. (2) The simplest and most permanent method is to 
Immerse the print in a decoction of either tea or coffee until it 
acquires the desired tint. A few trial slips will soon determine 


All questions must be written legibly, with name and full postal address 
of the enquirer (not for publication), and questions 


BE ACCOMPANIEN BY THE ENQUIRY COUPON (SEE 
ADVERTISEMENT PAGE addressed 


“The Amateur Photographer," 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


or prints MUST 


xx.), and to tks Editor, 


the exact strength, and time of immersion, to yield the effect 
you require. 


To Transpose Foreign Formula. 


Will you please interpret the enclosed formula to English 

weights, or give me a simple rule whereby I can do it for 

myself? I often wish to try Continental formula. 
BAXTER. 


You can convert grammes to grains by multiplying the 
grammes by 15.43; on the contrary, you can convert grains 
to grammes by multiplying them by .o6s. The conversion of 
cubic centimetres to fluid ounces can be accomplished by multi- 
plying them by .035; fluid ounces can be converted to c.c. by 
multiplying them by 28.35. 


Development of P.O.P. 


Please give particulars of developer for P.O.P. You gave 
directions some years ago which were very satisfactory, but 
I have mislaid dem, so adopted a formula given in one of 
the annuals. I enclose results, which are very unsatis- 
factory, and hope you will repeat your formule. A. T. 


The fog is due to your using an alkaline developer without a 
sufficiently long immersion in a preliminary bath of potassium 


bromide. It is very much better to do away with the bromide 

bath, and use (instead) an acid developer somewhat as follows :— 
Hydroguinone oodd ote veo E 24 gr. 
CHIC BEI. nanai E eade emus A med. 60 gr. 
Soda acetate oeste ariotek ases T yeaa passione 1j oz 
Mater sorene ds iacta dein ies o dei ue 3o oz 


With an exposure of five minutes, it is quite easy to handle a 
couple of dozen prints in the same bath at one time, but it is 
advisable not to over-expose the prints. To stop development, 
and to get rid of any trace of developer (which would upset the 
toning bath), they should be washed from ten to fifteen minutes 
in running water. At this stage the prints are ready for toning 
in the usual way. The foregoing is taken from an article by Mr. 
Drinkwater (page 369, November gth, 1900), who also suggests 


the use of pyro if especially warm tones are desired. The 
author's formula is as follows :— 
Water tr THEMTR 3 oz. 
Dry pyro- t seh oath piace osi tetti ad d dL cacy 3 gr. 
Potassium bichromate solution (1 in 1,000) .......... 5 minims 


The author suggests that this developer gives a reddish sepia 
colour with 2j minutes’ development. An increase in the pro- 
portion of bichromate solution to ten minims for the same 
quantity of developer makes development somewhat quicker, 
and gives an excellent brown. Further increase of bichromate 
still further increases the speed of development, and modifies the 
resulting colour until, with 


ER 3 oz. 
Dry PYRO) aeaoe i rue seven a puse eas eee 3 er. 
Bichromate solution ...........cccccccecsseccecceseccceuses j oz 


it is only a matter of about thirty seconds’ developing, and the 
colour is a decided green. 
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" ADVENTURES 


A VERY charming book, and a distinctly handsome one, with 
the above title, is just published by the Religious Tract 
Society. The author and illustrator is Mr. Oliver Pike, who 
has already won the hearts of thousands of readers with his 
“Home Life in Bird Land," “ Woodland, Field, and Shore,” 
and other works. The book before us is most profusely illus- 
trated, having four photogravures, and ninety reproductions of 
photographs by the author, in addition to a coloured plate and a 
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IN BIRDLAND.” 


hundred pen sketches by Mr. E. Richmond Paton. Mr. Pike's 
careful and conscientious work is well known, and his writing. 
no less than his photographs, betray the careful observer and 
sincere nature lover. “A Summer Evening," Davs and 
Nights on the Marshes," * On the Wild Cornish Shore " are a 
few of the chapter titles which will give an idea as to the subject 
matter of this ideal gift-book, which, in a pleasant manner, cannot 
few of the chapter titles of this ideal gift-book. 


444 — 
| EDINBURGH PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


HE monthly meeting of the Edinburgh Photographic Society 
was held in the rooms, 38, Castle Street, on December 4. 

Mr. A. H. Baird, F.R.P.S., who presided, referred to the loss 
the society had sustained in the death of the hon. treasurer, Mr. 
John Stewart, who had given faithful and efficient service to 
the society. It was intimated that Mr. J. B. Peden, C.A., had 
been appointed interim hon. treasurer. 

Mr. John Banks, a well-known Edinburgh professional photo- 
grapher, read a paper on ‘ Photographing Children." He dealt 
in a humorous and interesting way with the incidents asso- 
ciated with child photography, and said he considered it one 
of the most important and difficult parts of the work of a pro- 
fessional photographer. His bright paper was greatly enjoyed, 
as were also the fine lantern views of children which illustrated 
it. Several of the amateur members gave an account of their 
experiences, generally ruefal, in child photography. 


————*$3$—- 


"HAZELL'S 


F all the annual publications which make their appearance 

as the year draws to a close, there is none we should be so 
sorry to miss as that unique reference book, ©“ Hazell’s Annual.” 
It is a wonderful compendium of items and information, social and 
political. To a resumé of the year's doings in photography, a page 
or two are devoted, and all the arts, sciences, and industries each 
have their space in this storehouse of useful records. Even if 
one is not referring to some special subject, it forms a book 
of absorbing interest, as one turns over its pages of alphabetically 


Mr. James M. Kerr followed with a paper on “A Method of 
Testing the Speed of Shutters” by photographing a falling ball. 
The plan seemed to commend itself to some of the members who 
afterwards spoke. 

Both gentlemen were cordiallv thanked for their services. The 
presentation print for the session (which is given to every mem- 
ber) was distributed at this meeting. The print this year is a 
specially fine one, and is entitled “A Bit of Old Edinburgh, 
1847." It is from a negative in the society's possession, by the 
late Mr. D. O. Hill, R.S.A., who was a pioneer of artistic 
photography, and whose work is greatly prized bv collectors. 
This characteristic example shows in the background the famous 
Calton Hill, and in the foreground an historic old church, 
which has since been cleared away. The print is rich and soft, 
a suitable sky has been introduced, and the mounting is in 
excelient taste. 


ANNUAL." 


arranged matter from Abyssinia in the A's to the Young Women’s 
Christian Association under the last but one letter in the alphabet. 
Mr. William Palmer, B.A., the editor, is a journalist of experience 
and discretion, and is to be congratulated on so capable achieve- 
ment of his arduous task. The thousands of subjects and references 
contained in the 600 odd pages of * Hazell’s Annual," asi carefully 
verified and brought up to date represent much work, the wonder 
being that its price is only 3s. 6d., bound in red cloth. Published 
by Hodder and Stoughton, Warwick Square, London, E.C. 
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. The Bromley Camera Club held last week, in their exceedingly 
comfortable meeting room in the Literary Institute, Widmore Road, 
Bromley, a small competitive exhibition of members’ work, Mr. 
A. Horsley Hinton going there on the evening of December 17 to 
make the awards. The silver cup, provided through the generosity 
of a member, was given to Miss Lucas, a comparatively new 
member, for a very pleasing, softly lighted landscape, g.ving evidence 
throughout of good taste and feeling. In addition, the judge 
selected for special mention—placing them in the order of their 
merit—Mr. R. Skinner's ** Early Spring," an almost faultless piece 
of technical work, well chosen, but with a rather too white sky ; 
Mr. T. A. Barnett's “ Aftez-glow," a nice sympathetic landscape 
picture, which, however, would have been improved with the bottom 
two inches or so trimmed off ; Mr. T. D. Gratz's rather ambitious 
and nearly irreproachable view of Corfe Castle, entitled “Eve 
with Beaming Eye"; and Dr. H. Wynne Thomas’s atmospheric 
rendering of St. Paul’s Cathedral from the south side of the river. 
Dr. Scott, the president, showed a landscape subject of remarkably 
fine quality, and if he can only find time to print it more carefully 
‘and introduce suitable clouds, he should have a beautiful picture 
in readiness for the club’s second exhibition; the first having been 
held at Whitsuntide. We congratulate the club upon the general 
quality of the members’ work, and hope to see more of it in future. 


Messrs. Raines and Co., photographic printers, enlargers, etc., 
of Ealing, W., ask us to state that their works will be closed from 
December 24 to December 30. 


Longton and District Photographic Society.—An exhibition will 
be held from February 19 to 21, entries closing February 8. Full 
particulars may be obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. T. 
Mottershead, 32, Stafford Street, Longton. l 


The Tella Camera Company issue a list of second-hand and shop- 
soiled photographic goods. lt is remarkably comprehensive, 
and though confined to cameras, lenses, and a great variety of 
general appliances and sundries which are ‘‘ second-hand,” every- 
thing is guaranteed to be in good repair. Anvone on the look-out 
for a bargain should apply for this list, the Tella Company’s address 
being 68, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


- 


Terme of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer,” 
sent post free on date of publication. 

United Kingdom 
Postal Union 


| Six months, 7s. 6d. Twelve months, 15s. 
Canada - iux 35 


6s. Gd. s T 15*. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & ViNEY, Lo 
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NOTES AND 


T is not without satisfaction that we review the 
past year. But such measure of contentment 
as we experience, arising from a consciousness of 
having done our best for our readers, is accom- 
panied by a resolve to still further exert ourselves, 

and so merit the confidence which we feel sure we shall 
enjoy. We wish one and all a Happy and n TOSPETOUS 
New Year. o 86 8 


. There is a substantial advantage in the menstruum of 
a varnish being non-combustible, as a flash of flame in 
drying off may be disconcerting or even dangerous ; 
hence the suggestion of M. Le Roy, made in a com- 
munication to the French Photographic Society, to use 
tetrachloride of carbon as a solvent is worth attention, 
his varnish being suitable not only for Autochromes, 
but also for other purposes. It consists of tetrachloride 
of carbon 150 c.c., dammar 10 grammes, and mastic 
ro grammes. Heat may be used to facilitate solution, 
a course unsafe for thc amateur when using benzol. 
As M. Le Roy points out, chloroform may be used as 
a solvent. Chloroform, however, is a more powerful 
anesthetic agent than carbon tetrachloride; not that 
this is likely to cause actual inconvenience in practice, 
but chloroform has a bad name, as novelists so often 
represent the mere waving of a handkerchief saturated 
with chloroform as an efficient means of producing 


insensibility. e e g 


It may be noticed that the London County Council 
are just now extremely photographic, if we may judge 
by the recent items in the programme, such as an 
establishment for making lantern slides for use in the 
schools, the teaching of retouching, finishing, and 
colouring in the training schools for girls, and the issue 
of season tickets for the tramways, bearing a portrait of 
the holder, the photographic portrait being *' automati- 
cally taken when the application for the ticket is made."' 
This last-mentioned proposal seems, however, to be 
very much in the clouds at present. 


9 & 8G 


Cinematographers in the United States, or rather we 
should say the manufacturers of films, are much 


COMMENTS. 


troubled by the copyist who reproduces films which have 
cost much to produce, and sells his unauthorised repro- 
ductions at a low rate. This, in current American, 
is called ‘‘ duping,” and the Moving Picture World, of 
New York, tells its readers how to circumvent the 
'* duper,” or how to prevent duping. Another method 
given, which is applicable to most photographs, de- 
pends on the rather drastic view that the law takes of 
any infringement or copying of a trade mark; this being 
also the case in Great Britain. Somewhere on the 
photograph the trade mark is introduced. It may be 
on a shop lamp, on a tablet in a shop window, on a 
poster, or may be carved on the bark of a tree or at the 
foot of a stile or gate. To design a simple trade mark 
and register it 1s said to be much cheaper and more 
satisfactory than making photographs copyright, and 
we assume that the successful use of this system 
depends on making the trade mark so unobtrusive that 
the piratical individual does not notice it. Even an 
amateur or artist can register a trade mark, and doing 
this in no way imposes an obligation to trade. 


& & & 

Messrs. J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd., inform us that they 
have recently appointed several new wholesale agents 
ror their lenses and apparatus abroad. In the United 
States, Taylor, Taylor and Hobson, Ltd., of New York, 
are sole agents for the world-famous Dallmeyer Patent 
Portrait Lenses; whilst Burke and James, of Chicago, 
hold the selling rights for the stigmatic, Adon, telephoto, 
cinematograph and other lenses. A new company, 
J. H. Dallmeyer, A.G., with its headquarters in Berlin, 
has been formed further to develop the trade in Ger- 
many, Holland, Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden. Mr. Leopold Loebenstein, of Vienna, is whole- 
sale agent for Austria-Hungary, the Balkan States, and 
Egypt. It may be worthy of note that British lens manu- 
facturers, like British dry-plate manufacturers, are able 
to hold their own in forcign markets in face of high 
tariff walls and fierce competition. In the United States 
the duty alone amounts to 45 per cent. of the value of the 
goods; whilst Germany is the home of the firm's keenest 
competitors. The combination of the best optical science 
with the best workmanship ensures the highest quality. 


g 
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After many contradictory statements as to the con- 
dition of the structure of St. Paul's, we at last appear 
to have an authoritative pronouncement in the dis- 
course of Mr. Macartney, who is surveyor to the fabric 
of the cathedral, before the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. Wren, says Mr. Macartney, did not con 
template any interference with the subsoil, and this 
kind of disturbance being eliminated the building might 
be tolerably safe. As it is, the great piers that support 
the dome have sunk, but unequally, and with an out- 
ward tendency of the upper portions; indeed, some of 
the piers have settled to the extent of six inches. |t 
will be remembered that in 1681 the dome of St. Peter's 
at Rome was considered to be in danger of collapsing, 
and cracks appeared round the margin, but Pope Bene- 
dict XIV. disregarded the advice of the official archi- 
tects and appointed three of the most eminent scientific 
men in Europe (Boscovich, Le Sueur, and Jacquier) to 
report, and their advice being promptly adopted the 
structure was made secure. No parallel or similar 
course seems possible in the case of St. Paul's, just 
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because there is no individual in a position comparable 
to that held by the enlightened pontiff, Benedict XIV., 
who knew where to find the highest talent, had in- 
fluence to command it, with authority and control of 
funds to secure the immediate execution of all neces- 
sary work; also—which is, in the present case, of per- 
haps more importance—autocratic control of the sur- 
roundings. 
o e & 

Problems in orthochromatics often arise in practice, 
and just as the editor was in the rush of going to 
press, an unknown reader, calling him up on the tele- 
phone, asked what background and screen would be 
best for photographing a ''bluey-green " shirt for a 
hosier's catalogue. Notwithstanding the demands on 
our time at the moment, we, in accordance with our 
constant desire to serve our readers, telephoned him 
the best advice in our power, but obviously the tint of 
the screen required would depend very much on the 
particular hue which our interlocutor characterised as 
** bluey-green."' 
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CURIOSITIES. 


A SEVERELY PRACTICAL ARTICLE. 


Bv ‘‘ FOUNTAIN PEN.” 


WENT out walking with a real live editor the other 
day. 
Said he: ‘‘ Amateur photographers never take 
the right things. What I want for my paper is 
crisp, striking pictures of curious objects or incidents. 
If people would send me prints of a railway accident, or 
Mr. Chamberlain blowing his nose, or something really 
out of the common, I should pay them well. But they 
won't. Instead of that, your camera maniac goes and 
spends a whole afternoon taking a bit of marsh with a 
stump of a tree in the middle. Ugh! They've no idea 
of business."' 

* Pardon me,” I said stiffly, ‘‘ only last week I re- 
ceived a cheque for a picture of mine published in the 
Beach Magazine. It represented a view looking up 
the stem of a clay pipe. I made the negative by drop- 
ping a blot of ink on to a piece of plain glass, and draw- 
ing a circle round it. Wasn't that business-like? '' 

Subsequently it occurred to me that it might be worth 
while to describe, through the medium of Tue A. P., a 
few methods by which an honest penny could be ex- 
tracted from the pockets of our great magazine proprie- 
tors. My head is still boiling over with the ideas for 
his ‘‘ Curiosity Page ’’ which flowed from the fertile 
brain of the Editor. 

Here, then, are some of the things suggested (by him), 
with brief instructions (by me) for how to carry them 
out :— 

A Snap-shot under Water, taken while Bathing.—This 
need not be very distinct. An ordinary fogged plate 
will do. Lay a few dead sticklebacks on it, for a few 
minutes while printing. But remove them before the 
full depth of tint is obtained on the paper. 

A Remarkable Potato.—Take a lump of putty, and mould 
it into the most fantastic shape that you think the public 
can swallow. Paint a dull brown colour, and photograph 
as usual. In writing the descriptive matter intended to 
accompany the reproduction, do not forget to mention the 
date on which the ‘‘ succulent tuber °’ was unearthed. 
Add that it was unfortunately eaten soon after, so can- 
not be exhibited to would-be callers. 


Wales in figure and dress. 


Paris by Night——This is not so exciting as it seems. 
The sub-title, Taken from the Summit of the Eiffel Tower, 
will explain that it has no connection with the 
“ Wonderful American (or any other) Exhibition. Entrance 
One Penny." The idea is, of course, a modification of the 
Thames Embankment and _ Trafalgar-Square-with-Wet- 
Pavement pictures, which blossomed forth in such numbers 
a year ortwoago. “ Paris” is vaguely indicated by rows of 
white dots (representing lamps and house windows) on an 
absolutely black ground. This pleasing and romantic 
effect may be produced by a variety of methods. The 
simplest mode of procedure is to get a piece of tissue paper, 
and make the dots on it with a pencil or pen. No difficulty 
should be experienced in printing from this if you are accus- 
tomed to manipulate roll films. 

The Prince of Wales with no Head. Procure a portrait 
of anybody who even remotely resembles the Prince of 
Block out the head, and print 
the background across the blank space. Explain in your 
letter to the editor that, happening to be invited to a Royal 
garden party, you secreted a “ detective ” camera in the 
breast of your jacket, with the lens pointing through a 
button-hole, and thus managed unperceived to take the pic- 
ture. Continue: “Im2gine my surprise when, on toning 
the plate, I discovered that, through some mischance in the 
developer, the Prince’s head was entirely under-exposed, 
with the above odd result. For obvious reasons of policy 
I prefer to use a nom-de- plume. Veritas.” 

Amazing Snap-shot (Taken at Great Personal Risk), Look- 
ing Straight Down into the Crater of Vesuvius.—Make up a 
solution of old pyro developer, sawdust, hydrofluoric acid, 
and shaving soap. Spread this more or less evenly upon 
the surface of an unexposed plate. When dry, print from 
the glass side. Gum bichromate paper will suit the sub- 
ject best, especially if you've never tried the process before. 


* * * * * * 


There now ! If these suggestions don’t result in a good 
harvest of prints for the magazines, and cheques for the 
amateur—well, I shall feel inclined to say with my 
editor, ‘‘ Ugh! You've no idea of business !"' 
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by the Editor. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-THIRD LESSON. 


YOUR OWN PORTRAIT. 


myself especially to the less experienced of the 

readers of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 
Now, although the actual Christmas holiday is past, it 
is often possible to ease up from one’s business for a 
little while about the beginning of the New Year, 
whilst, of course, our younger friends home from college 
have an abundance of leisure, although the time may not 
seem excessive to them. | 

Now I want to set a sort of holiday task. I want 
each reader who will to take a portrait of himself and 
send me a print, with full description of how the por- 
trait was made. Similarly I propose photographing my- 
self, and will publish the results with descriptive notes. 

Will you do this, and send your self-taken 
portrait to me by the last day in January? I should 
prefer that you should do everything yourself, providing 
the lens shutter with a long rubber tube and ball, so as 
to be able to make the exposure yourself, but as your 
lens may not have a shutter, and as you may not want 
to go to the expense of a length of tube, it will suffice 
if you arrange yourself, settle upon the background, 
decide the best light and the length of exposure re- 
quired, and then get a friend just to uncap the lens. 

I cannot on this occasion give a lengthy description 
of the best way of making portraits in an ordinary 
room; besides, I have done so quite recently; moreover 
there is the little book, No. 4, ‘‘ Home Portraiture 
Made Easy ” (price 4d.), which should give you all the 
information you want. But there are just a few points 
to bear in mind when one is trying self-portraiture. 
Having settled on the background to be used, and a 
chair being placed in position, get some one to occupy the 
place you intend to be taken in, and focus him or her, 
noting also, roughly, how the light falls on your sub- 
stitute's face. 

Then having changed places, your friend, under your 
direction, must ascertain by looking on the ground glass 
if your image comes in the centre of the plate, also, if 
possible, whether you are sharply focussed, because if 
we are photographing indoors, the largest stop will have 
to be used, and a very little difference between the spot 
occupied by your friend when you focussed and that 
filled by you afterwards, might cause the portrait to 
be quite out of focus. 

This, however, involves the necessity of having the 
co-operation of a friend who knows something, if only 
a little, about the usc of a camera, and, of course, this 
may not be practicable. 

Matters will be greatly facilitated if, after taking up 
your position, you have a large mirror set up between 
yourself and the camera. You turn your head slowly first 
one way and then the other, watching how the light 
affects the side of the face furthest from it. 


ERE we are at the end of another year, and for 
H the hundred and fifty-third time I address 


Perhaps that side seems in complete shadow; if so, 
turn your entire self, not head only, more toward 
the light, so that the light is on both sides of the face, 
then turn your head a little from the light until you 
notice in the looking-glass that the light only just 
touches the cheek-bone, and perhaps a very little more 
of that shadow side ; it should not be as evenly lighted 
as the onc nearest the window, nor should it be entirely 
without a touch of light. Your assistant is perhaps 
clever enough to place the dark slide in position and 
withdraw the shutter ready for exposure. 

Of course, the exposure required will depend very 
much on the character of the day, the weather, and so 
forth, and with the most rapid plate at this time of year, 
in an average room with one good-sized window, the 
exposure may vary from ten seconds upwards. 

In an attempt at self-portraiture last week, I found 
forty seconds quite insufficient, and even two minutes 
was not too much, though I found it impossible to keep 
quite still during so long a time. People vary in their 
ability to keep the head from slightly swaying, and if 
after experiment it is found that with twenty to thirty 
seconds the plate is still under-exposed, it will be best to 
postpone operations, and if possible do the portrait on 
a brighter day. 

Many portraits which are submitted to me show 
that they have been developed either too long or with 
too strong a developer. So at the outset dilute the 
developer with quite as much again of water as may be 
given in the formula or directions—that is to say, if you 
are told to take one part in four parts water, make it 
one in eight instead. 

If you propose including your hands, knees, or feet 
in the picture, be very careful that these are not much 
nearer the lens than your head is. You must sit side- 
ways, or adopt some attitude which will secure this. 

I prefer to use rather a low chair for my sitters, or 
if an ordinary one be used, to supply them with a 
footstool, so as to keep the knees well up; also see that 
the chair has a very low back, so that it does not show 
behind the sitter's shoulders. 

Now will you just look at some ordinary professional 
portraits and get what hints as to lighting you can, then 
think over the few points I have given, and set to work 
on making a portrait of yourself for my inspection and 
criticism ? 

A selection of the most instructive of the prints sent 
in will be reproduced, with notes, unless the producer 
specially states that he would prefer his print not being 
published. 

The first of two most instructive illustrated articles 
on RETOUCHING FOR BEGINNERS will appear next week, . 
and will be followed by an important communication 
from Mr. H. W. Bennett, on his method of securing 
on bromide paper a complete range of tones from black 
to red. 


| Good Resolutions.—Indoor work is 

the order of the day—at least, of a 

good many days!—in this weather. 

Gaslight and bromide printing, and bromoil- 

N ing and ozobroming, keep the enthusiast 

busy, whatever the climatic conditions out of 

doors. But the resolution to turn out a big batch of prints, 

like many good resolutions, is apt to be frustrated by pre- 

liminary difficulties encountered—difficulties due to the 

neglect of previous equally excellent resolutions. To make 

prints, for example, one must have negatives (for all the 

anti-impressionists may sneer to the contrary). And most 

of us have far too many negatives. Amongst our stock 

we know that there are plenty of promising ones. They've 

been laid aside not because they're failures, but because they 

demand special treatment in printing to bring out the full 
measure of their success. 


Seek and ye shall Find (?) — But how are we to find these 
hidden gems? Are we to waste time wearifully searching 
through the hundreds of negatives which we don't want, to 
find the one which we do want? Yes. That's the only 
way to go to work, unless our stock of negatives is stored 
systematically; unless, in the modern phrase, it is arranged 
in a “ filing system." How many of my readers, I wonder, 
have properly filed their negatives? How many could put 
their hands on a negative five years old, at two minutes’ 
notice, with absolutely unerring surety? Not many, I fear. 


Small Beginnings.—The tyro who only bought a camera 
six months ago, and hasn't a couple of dozen negatives 
worthy of preservation, may think these remarks unsuited 
to his needs. Photography is so new to him, each of his 
successful exposures is still so clear in his memory, that he 
can pick out from its box any given negative at a moment's 
notice. Ah! just wait a year or so, my friend, and see how 
your negatives mount up: how they get shoved away in 
odd holes and corners, scratching each others by friction 
contact, gathering dust and flaws, and— worst of all—un- 
discoverable when most pressingly wanted. Some day 
you'll regret, yea, with tears and gnashing of teeth, that 
you didn't take my advice, and catalogue your work from its 
tiniest beginnings onwards. 


A Negative's Life.—I speak with emotion, for I was not 
one of those paragons who did what thev ought to do from 
the cradle onwards. Almost twenty years of photography 
ought to be represented in my files. Fifteen or so are, in 
fact, there; but much interesting matter is missing—simply 
because it was not properlv stored and filed, when made. A 
negative left unfiled is doomed to loss or breakage, or 
damage of some sort, and ends its luckless career in the 
dustbin, as sure as fate. Since I took up filing my negatives 
I have not lost one per cent. of them through damage. The 
mere fact of being filed seems to preserve thcir lives. 


Everything or Nothing.—Wherefore I recommend you, 
if you have not already done so, to take off your coat one 
of these long evenings, and start to file your stock of 
negatives. It doesn't much matter what filing system you 
use, as long as you keep plainly before vou the one vital 
secret of success. Which is :—File everything, or nothing. 
A negative is either good enough to be filed, or bad enough 
to be thrown away. If, on looking at a negative, you can 
honestly say that you can conceive yourself at some future 
date wanting to print it, then it must be filed. If you feel 
that you'll never print it, then throw it away. 


Sheep and Goats.—For this reason, the first item in your 
filing job must be weeding out the negatives which you 
feel you had better discard. Don’t be needlessly severe 
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about this, but on the other hand, don’t waste your file- 
space on trash. Secondly, you must consider how you are 
to arrange your stock so that all its departments are elastic, 
and can be added to or reduced at will. If you know any- 
thing of business office filing devices, I have nothing to 
teach you; for an adaptation of any of these is readily in- 
vented. Personally, I think the ‘‘ Negasys” filing-boxes 
about the best of their kind, if you want a ready-made thing. 
Their principle seems to me correct, and I use them myself. 
They are solidly built to bear a great internal load of glass ; 
each plate has an envelope to itself so that it can't abrade 
the surface of its neighbour; the lid opens upward, which 
is better than a pull-out drawer liable to jam; and at a 
glance you can see the number of any envelope without 
removing it from the box. 


Plate - Box Filing.—Grooved boxes I don’t care for 
much; the negatives rattle in them, and get dusty in a way 
which is impossible when envelopes are used. Storage 
loose in old plate-boxes is worse still; the negatives in- 
evitably rub against each other; and besides, they scratch 
** bits " off the interior of the box, and these ‘‘ bits’’ get 
between the films and damage them, not to mention pro- 
ducing dust apt to cause worry in printing. If you do keep 
your negatives in plate-boxes you should either have each 
negative in an envelope, or else cut sheets of thin smooth 
paper to lay between each negative. The problem then 
presents itself, how to lay your hand on any given negative. 
It may be at the bottom of the box, or at the top, or half- 
way down; and anyway, all its fellows must be moved, to 
ascertain its whereabouts; and negatives are never moved 
without risk of damage, one way or another. 


The Ideal.—It is possible to cut away one side of the 
plate-box and arrange the tabs of your envelopes (I pre- 
suppose that you are using envelopes) so that they hang 
out, displaying their numbers; but the withdrawal of a 
middle number is not easy unless you stand the box on its 
end, so that no weight is pressing on the one you want to 
pull out. Its return to the box is also difficult unless you 
do the same thing. So if we imagine a pyramid of plate- 
boxes, one on top of the other, and a negative to be with- 
drawn from the lowest, it would mean removing all those 
above. Now, in the perfect system (still only dreamed of 1) 
any given negative would be got out in thirty seconds, from 
ten thousand fellows. Moving piles of plate-boxes to get at 
the one wanted could not be included in this ideal pro- 
gramme. 


Final Considerations.—If, then, you store in plate-boxes, 
you must have shelf-space to place these side by side, not on 
top of each other; just as in a library you would not put 
books on top of each other. (Incidentally, I may mention, 
that in ordering a set of shelves to be built for negative 
storage, you are wise if you have them strong. They are 
to bear a surprising weight of glass, and must have firm 
supports to do so without wobbling.) As for the heads 
under which vou shall catalogue your treasures, that must 
be a matter of personal choice; but beware of heads which 
cover too broad a range; such heads as ‘‘ Landscapes,” for 
instance. You must have sub-heads in a‘case like that; 
and while a range of the file may conveniently be labelled 
‘“ Landscapes," no actual separate box should be labelled 
with so vague a heading alone; it should be '* Landscapes 
at So-and-So, "' or '* Landscapes on the So-and-So Trip," or 
you'll never find your way about in the file at all. It is 
easy enough to file portraits of different people; but filing 
mere ‘“‘ Landscapes," some of which haven't even anything 
but a ''pictorial"' title—oh dear! 
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F you are a tyro, taking up photo- 
graphy for the first time, you will 
be glad of practical hints on the 
different processes to be gone 

through before a photograph is finished. 
Let us take them seriatim : 


ExPOSURE.— The greatest mistake at the commence- 
ment is usually over-exposure. When one has always 
been used to counting things by the hour, or at any 
rate by the minute, to begin with seconds and fractions 
of a second is novel. Probably there are only two 
occasions in a man's life when he counts seconds 
anxiously—one is when he is kneeling at his young 
lady's feet waiting for her answer to his pop, and the 
other is when he is making his first exposure prior to 
his using some photographic p.o.p. Be that as it 
may, the amateur is prone to over-expose, and the 
results show him that an over-exposed plate is full of 
detail, but dense and dark all over, pluckless, and yield- 
ing a print without contrast and brilliance. The 
remedy—shorter exposures. Consult some exposure 
tables. Make a few trial exposures and carefully note 
the results. Always in exposing remove the cap from 
your lens and the one from your brain, and let both the 
lens and the brain look at the view. 


DEVELOPMENT.—At the beginning one is in such a 
desperate hurry to see the result of the exposure that 
one is liable to take the plate out of the developer when 
detail is out, but before sufficient density has been 
attained. Result—poor. Wish-washy prints again. 
Remedy—after detail is out, keep the plate in the 
developing solution until the image is dark, almost 
black, all over, and it looks ‘‘ muggy "' on holding it 
up to the ruby light, or until the back of the plate seems 
to be offering to cloud over. Another easy mistake is 
that of letting the plates fog. The remedy is to keep 
them as much from the ruby light as possible. Don't 
look at them too often. Have the developing dish in 
a shallow box with a lid, under the lamp, and glance 
at the plate quickly by simply lifting the lid and shutting 
it down again. 

Sometimes, too, the beginner produces undesirable 
marks on his negatives—wavy lines, that don't enhance 
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the beauty of the picture one iota, 
and are simply wasting energy to 
produce. Remedy—use plenty c! 
solution; don't be niggardly with it. 
How would you like to have a bath in water no deeper 
than the thickness of a penny? Use three ounces for a 
half-plate. Pour it on with a rapid sweep, and then at 
once rock the plate in different directions alternately, so 
that the plate may be entirely covered without bubbles. 

You may be very much troubled with pin-holes at 
first, and they don't make you glad at all. Nine times 
out of ten they are caused by dust having settled on the 
plate. Remedy—dust the plate before putting it in the 
dark slide and immediately after taking it out, but not 
with a camel-hair brush nor yet with a tooth-brush, but 
with a piece of velvet glued round the edge of a strip 
of wood as broad as the plate. One even stroke along 
the film will dust the plate effectually. 


PnRiNTING.— Your first prints will probably be un- 
satisfactory to the eye, being starved-looking things, of 
a wishy-washy sort, not fit for any purpose. The 
remedy, which you will learn in the school of experi- 
ence, is to print ordinary negatives in a good light, but 
not direct sunlight; thin ones in a more subdued light, 
under tissue paper, or even under green glass, and very 
dense ones in sunlight; but in all cases to let the paper 
feed on the light urftil the white parts of the picture, 
faces, etc., are beginning to colour. ] 


Toninc.—A separate toning and fixing bath should 
be used. Nothing can beat for general purposes the 
sulphocyanide formule to be found in the packets of 
P.O.P. Use clean dishes. Have clean hands, or 
borrow someone else's, and don't tone the prints in the 
hypo dish. Let ‘‘ Master Hypo " have a dish all to 
himself, and a place all to himself, for ever and ever— 
for he is a veritable imp out of his own place. 


MountTinc.—Ah me! What disappointments there 
are in this department—blisters, lumps, smears, etc. ! 
The remedy is care, cleanliness, method, combined with 
(and you can’t mount well without them) a good brush 
and a good photographic paste. 
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PINHOLE PHOTOGRAPHY AT 


I^ the course of a very efficient and interesting demonstration Mr. 
J. R. Coulson showed that even with a pinhole as much detail 
can be obtained as reasonably desired for pictorial photographv. 
Some people suggest that the ideal lens for pictorial photography 1s 
one that will give uniform diffusion of focus all over the plate. 
Everyone cannot afford to buy a battery of lenses, and, fortun- 
nately, says Mr. Coulson, there is no need to do so, as a pinhole 
will nearly do all they possibly could do for that phase of photo- 
graphy, although he does not suggest that for all purposes it is 
equal to a modern lens. It cannot, of course, give the definition 
given by a lens. The pinhole is a wide angle, a narrow angle, 
and a telephoto all rolled into one. It renders distance more 
correctly to nature, modifies halation, but Mr. Coulson admits it 
has one great drawback—it is “slow,” and cannot be adopted 
for objects that have movement, the exposure taking minutes 
where lenses take seconds. A pinhole exposure can be anything 
from a couple of seconds to thirty minutes. Ten minutes is not 
an unconscionably long time to the pictorial enthusiast, says 
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Mr. Coulson, and the difficulty of gauging correct exposures is 
now past. Formerly one had to include a blackboard in the 
camera set to make the calculations upon, but now all is simple. 
First you have to commit to memory the F value of the pinhole, 
and the scale used by Mr. Coulson is :— 
Factor 9 8 6 4 

Size of hole pierced by needle known as No. 12 10 8 6 

For example, we will take the pinhole made by No. 8 needle, 
which has for its factor 6, and extend the camera six inches. 
Multiply the factor by the extension, 6x6=F36. Use an actino- 
meter and find the light value for F/36, having regard to the speed 
of plate used, just the same as if one was going to use a lens 
stopped down to F/36, and whatever exposure the actinometer 
gave, multiply it by 6o, and that is correct exposure for a No. 8 
pinhole exposure with a 6-inch camera extension. The same 
ratio and principle apply no matter what extension of camera 
is used. Simplicity itself ! 
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THE ART OF MOUNTING. 


at each stage we spend perhaps a good deal of 

thought and care upon the manipulations, but 
when we come to the time of mounting, how often do we 
give more than a minute's thought to the subject? 
. What a difference a suitable and dainty scheme of mount- 
ing makes to any picture! Many a print that we should 
scarcely glance at is, by clever arrangement in mounting, 
enhanced, isolated, made into an attractive and pleasing whole. 

A print roughly stuck upon a coarse piece of brown paper 
may not only be a success, but might, with elaborate mount- 
ing, have been utterly ruined; but coarse and clumsy mount- 
ing in the greater number of instances is apt to drive away 
our sympathies, in addition to spoiling all the rest of our 
labour up to that stage. 

But many workers, who will not grudge much time and 
thought and labour on the purely chemical processes, seem 
to shrink from any study in the most important subject of 
mounting; it may be the messy bother of pasting, the 
trouble of making starch, the difficulties of centring, curl- 
ing, drying, and perhaps, more than all, the feeling that 
the important work is done, and the mounting can be done at 
any time—done anyhow; does not matter if not done at all— 
that makes one careless about this finishing. 

Yet mounting is in many ways the most important of all 
the processes we have to consider, and its success gives the 
key to the artist’s taste and character. 

We have to bear in mind that there are four chief reasons 
for mounting. We require to give support to the print, we 
want to give it protection, we want to isolate the picture, 
and to force and enhance its effect. 

Every print requires a special style of treatment, without 
which it will not look its best, and we must consider both 
form and colour. 


W E expose, develop, print, and finish our pictures, and 
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Form comes in in the trimming, and this again regulates 
the shape of the mounts. Colour, often in graduated shades 
and tints, is employed to separate the print and relieve it—to 
harmonise with while accentuating the dominant notes of 
the picture. | 

Mounting is the process that requires manipulative skill. 
It is here that the original mind and the clever fingers 
demonstrate their part. The finest of all mountants is 
starch. But there are two cases where this cannot be used— 
firstly, where gloss is to be kept, and, secondly, when we are 
mounting on thin paper or an album. 

Starch is clean, cheap, easy to make, can be kept long or 
thrown away, is easy to apply, and will never harm the most 
delicate print. 

A teaspoonful of powdered starch is ground to cream with 
a little warm water, sharply boiling water is added to this, 
with smart stirring till the solution clears. Prints should, 
after trimming, be wetted and laid on old newspaper or 
blotting-paper, well pasted with several layers of the starch 
paste, as one layer sinks another being applied, the prints 
turned and laid in place, and, after gentle wiping, allowed 
to dry exposed; or, if greater strength and flatness are re- 
quired, under pressure with lintless blotting-paper. If we 
wish the paste to keep, we must add a little of some preserva- 
tive, as a few drops of carbolic acid, boric or salicylic. 
When we have prints with a high gloss and wish to retain it 
on mounting, we must have recourse to another method, 
such as the gelatine mounter, made by putting two ounces 
of gelatine in about seven of water to soak, then heating in 
a water bath (saucepan of water). When dissolved, we stir 
in half an ounce of glycerine, then add six or seven ounces 
of methylated spirit carefully, and with much stirring. A 
thin layer of this, the print quickly and accurately placed in 
position and pressed lightly, and the gloss will remain. 


PAINTING V. PHOTOGRAPHY. Which is the More Mechanical ? 


By J. Pace Cnorr. 


N following the career of one picture through the 
hands of the painter, and another through those 
of the photographer, the word mechanical here 
used is intended rather to apply to mechanism or 

machinery. The older art of painting, of course, 
claiming priority, it will be well to consider its case 
first. 

Before any one becomes a painter he first learns to write, 
starting with this object precisely as does every one else, 
viz., with the delineation of pothooks and hangers. Now, 
although these human macnines are taught to make exactly 
similar pothooks and hangers, it will be found that while 
there is a peculiar similarity between the manufacture of 
those turned out by any one of the machines, there is a 
distinct dissimilarity when compared with the output of all 
the others. 

With greater proficiency but comes a still wider differ- 
ence, as is evidenced by the fact that probably no two per- 
sons in the world write precisely the same. And yet once 
a person has completely mastered the manipulation of the 
pen, say, for argument, at the age of twenty, it will be 
found that the further practice of years alters very little his 
individual peculiarities in this matter. Each may provethis 
for himself by comparing his handwriting of the present with 
that of bygone years. Minor variations may have arisen, 
but the chief characteristics will be found remaining, 
which will at once establish the same identity in the two, 2.e., 
those same recurring features will prove by their very re- 
petition the mechanical or machine-made output of the 
same human machine. Further recognition may be ad- 


duced from the fact of expertness in handwriting having 
passed into a profession. Similarly in the painting of this 
human machine, exercised by the same hand under contro! 
of the same mind. 

Having leamed to draw a tree in the way that appeals 
to him most, the artist adopts, generally speaking, the style 
as appearing to him best, and striving to do his best—may- 
be unconsciously—adopts that particular style which has 
appealed to him most. 

When a work believed to be the creation of some old 
master is referred for an opinion on its authenticity to a 
recognised expert, for what does the latter search but for 
those various peculiarities—trifling, possibly, but neverthe- 
less sure—which he knows belong to the one individual, 
and which, though attempted, cannot be exactly reproduced 
by another? 

Surely no greater tribute could be paid to the repetition 
by the hand than that it is contained in even the greatest 
painter. Now, having considered the point of limitation 
incidental to a single machine, it follows that a combina- 
tion of the limit of severa] machines should be together 
greater than the one, f.e., several working apportionatelv 
will offer greater variation than one; so, by enlarging the 
limit, the occasion for repetition will be correspondingly 
reduced, and consequently the reduction of similarity must 
cause the result to be less mechanical. 

In studying collectively a number of works by the same 
painter repetition will often be found very marked. Even 
Corot himself was in his day frequently urged to learn to 
draw another shape of tree, and but a casual examination of 
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his canvases at once convinces that he had a “style,” 
sublime though that style was. Again, how seldom can be 
found the painter that is equally proficient in both land- 
scape and figures. Many men, therefore, collaborate on 
the same canvas, thus to realise the highest efforts of each. 
And vet there are many photographers who, though not 
reaching nearly such a high standard are almost equally at 
home with one branch as with the other. 

This may be quoted in claim of the assertion that photo- 
graphy, not limiting its votaries so closcly,is less prone to 
a continuation of that repeating element so eloquently pro- 
claimed in the product of the machine. 

In reviewing the case for photography the first feature 
that strikes the attention is the fact that it employs more 
agents than painting, which utilises only the brush controlled 
by the hand. Photographv first calls in the lens, and then 
the plate, followed bythe chemicals, and finally the printing 
medium. Every article here is liable to considerable varia- 
tion, caused not only bv the different processes and ideas in 
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HERE are fashions in portrait photography as in 
most things. The great rules of art are per- 
manent, but the little ones are constantly 
changing. In the following notes it must not be 

assumed that I am reviewing the various fashions in 
portraiture, as though each had had its definite period. 
That would be impossible, for many to-day are using 
methods which others discarded years ago. And again, 
of two fashions it may be quite a matter of opinion as 
to which is the more in accordance with the present-day 
ideal. 

I have before me as I write a photograph of an elderly 
gentleman taken, at a guess, in the sixties. It is quite 
easy to imaginc how this faded portrait was produced, 
without knowing anvthing of the sitter. He is a fine- 
looking old gentleman, and doubtless both he and his 
wife are fully conscious of the fact. So, after a week 
of pleasant discussion, one morning he arrays himself in 
his best, well brushed for the occasion, ties his cravat 
with more than usual care, polishes his silk hat and 
the head of his gold-knobbed cane, and then, after a 
critical survey by his good lady, he marches sedately to 
the studio of the favoured artist. That gentleman 
points him to a mirror, where he may rearrange any part 
of his attire that has been disturbed by his walk, and 
smooth down the rebellious hairs that have sprung up 
as he removed his hat. ‘That done, he sits in a hand- 
somelv carved chair, and rests his elbow on a hand- 
somely carved table; there are handsome curtains be- 
hind him, and a handsome rug at his feet. When the 
hat and cane, with the gold knob towards the lens, are 
arranged on the table, all is ready. And what is the 
result? The sitter’s feet, his knees, his hat, and the 
carved leg of the table are among the most conspicuous 
things in the picture. Another photograph shows a 
lady in full evening dress, with a roll of paper in her 
hand, a tiger skin beneath her feet, an elaborately 
carved chair at her right, a plant on the other side, and 
a landscape behind her. Yet another is of two girls, one 
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manufacture which to a large extent are intentional, but also 
to the different atmospheric and other conditions which are 
uncontrollable. 

If, too, we take the more recent printing processes which 
permit the greatest personal control, viz, gum, we find an 
almost overwhelming amount of variation. A worker in 
gum, who remarked that the great objection he had to the 
process was that he could never get two prints alike, was 
met with the question as to why he should want to. No 
picture being perfect, the idea should be to endeavour to 
improve the shortcomings rather than to obtain a mere re- 
production of strong and weak features alike. —— l 

Therefore, it follows that photography, relying for its 
existence on a number of operations, all of which cannot 
but be liable to considerable latitude, exacts a fairly wide 
margin for variation, and more so from its very constitu- 
tion than the single effort of painting, and thus being less 
liable to repeat it is consequently responsible for less repe- 
tition, and so should be less mechanical. 
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sitting in a swing, the other standing beside her; behind 
them are heavy clouds, suggestive of an approaching 
thunderstorm. Here is a boy leaning upon the back of 
a heavy, handsome chair; his face is in good focus, but 
the chair is in better, and as the light reflects from its 
leather and polished mahogany, it is more conspicuous 
than anything else; the boy’s legs, crossed awkwardly, 
are out of focus in the background. 

All these early portraits are full-lengths, but some 
far-secing worker must have discovered that the fect 
are rarely beautiful or even interesting. So we have 
next some three-quarter and half-length portraits. Still 
the same fault prevails—incongruous and too-elaborate 
accessories. A boy leans upon a garden wall, and bc- 
hind him stretches a beautiful park, but the wall is 
obviously a wcod and plush structure. To this phase 
also belong the voung men who were taken with silk 
hats in their hands, and looking very unhappy in their 
Sunday clothes; and the ladies sitting in rustic seats 
in non-rustic surroundings, or leaning over balconies 
reading letters. À favourite method with children seems 
to have been to place them upon a curious erection of 
branches and bark, with the inevitable plant cither 
behind them or beneath their feet. — No wonder they 
gencrally looked frightened. 

Coming now to vignettes, the faults are fewer and 
less glaring. They mostly arise from unsuitable back- 


grounds and careless vignetting with makeshift 
appliances. In manv pictures the shadows of the dress 


are printed quite an inch further than the high lights. 
] have before me four portraits, each with a curiously 
shaped cloud behind the sitter's head. In one a pear- 
shaped vignetter has been used, and the effect produced 
is of a shadow behind the sitter's head, wrong in shape 
and false to the lighting of the face. Another shows a 
lady looking like a Circassian beauty, but on closer in- 
spection one discovers that it 1s not all hair, but a halo 
produced by a circular vignetter on a background too 
dark for the purpose. In a third picture the sitter 
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seems to be resting against an egg-shaped cloud. The 
last and least inartistic photograph is of a lady; the top 
of her head has a white background, but round her 
shoulders clusters a dark cloud, and, as her head is 
thrown back and she is looking upward, it is impossible 
to resist the idea that above her is glorious day, while 
beneath her feet is black night, and that she is rising 
'* out of the darkness into the light." The moral seems 
to be that backgrounds for vignetting must be almost 
white, not dark grey. 

The ordinary method of the present-day professional 
seems to consist of a complete suppression of non- 


“Take an old man with all his wrinkles." 
(Kindly lent by Messrs, Wellington and Ward.) 


essentials. He uses a background so delicately tinted 
that it cannot possibly suggest clouds, and takes the 
head and shoulders only. Generally he makes a vig- 
netted picture, but even if he does not, all he has in his 
portrait of a man besides the face is-the collar, necktie, 
and a few square inches of coat. With women, many 
photographers get rid of still more of the non-essential. 
By taking a lady in a low-necked dress and hiding the 
bodice with an abundance of chiffon, the shoulders 
appear to rise out of a mass of airy material, which 
is even less likely to obtrude than the simplest of 
dresses. 

As a portrait, a picture in which it is recognised that 
the face is the thing and nothing is allowed even the re- 
motest chance of taking the attention from it, the 
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modern vignette is perfect, and yet Let us look at 
the old-fashioned portrait again for a few minutes, for- 
getting its many faults. This may be said for it: it 
conveys the sitter as he was, or as he wished to appear. 
There is something of his character in the punctilious 
neatness of his attire, and his curious, upright attitude— 
although the latter is partly due, doubtless, to an un- 
comfortable head-rest. And again, if we could per- 
suade ourselves that the portrait was taken in his own 
home, we might take it as giving some inkling of the 
style in which he lived. This much may be said for the 
early photograph—it conveys more to us than the vig- 


“ And a young woman with none of hers.” 
(Kindly lent by Messrs, Wellington and Ward.) 


nettes of to-day will to those who look at them forty 
years hence. The older picture has atmosphere (in the 
artistic, not the scientific sense); but unfortunately it is 
produced by false and elaborate arrangements of the 
photographer, instead of being the natural surroundings 
of the sitter. 

This comparison brings us to what I choose to call 
the newest school of portrait-photographers—those who 
attempt to convey more of their sitters than mere outer 
lineaments, or to add some charm to their pictures be- 
yond that of straightforward portraits. 

There are photographers, women many of them, who 
have made successes for themselves by catching child- 
subjects in their brightest moments, by adding the 
charm of innocence and happiness to little faces that the 
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ordinary worker would portray looking serious and per- 
haps even frightened. And with women, too, the new 
photographer contrives, partly by carefully chosen 
methods of lighting, partly by some magnetic gift in 
managing the sitter, to produce a portrait with all the 
charm of the original, and perhaps a little more. 

But it is with men that the new photographer finds 
the greatest scope, posing, lighting, and managing them 
to get, not the usual faint, meaningless smile, but an 
expression which conveys something of the sitter’s 
character. It may be said at once that the photo- 
grapher who can do these things is born, not made. His 
work is not to be seen in abundance in the windows of 
even the best professional photographers, though here 
and there one sees a portrait that appears to have been 
taken in the best possible way. 

The best portraits to be seen are often those of actors, 
possibly because these sitters are masters of pose and 
expression. Let me quote one or two examples which 
are to be seen everywhere on picture postcards. There 
is a portrait of the bright, mercurial comedian who skips 
about the stage hke a schoolboy. This photograph is 
a full-face, in perfect focus; the face appears to be thrust 
forward a little, the eyes are wide open and staring 
straight out of the picture, while the lips are slightly 
parted, as though the sitter were about to speak. 
Another example is of a famous tragedian, whose forte 
appears to lie in the direction of sorrow and selt- 
renunciation. In this case the profile has been taken 
with the head thrown back a little; the face is sligntly 
out of focus, and the background is very dark, all 
which helps the expression of dreamy sadness which the 
actor has assumed. For a third example take the vell- 
known photograph of the late Sir Henry Irving, full- 
face, with the head resting upon the hand. Here again 
the picture is in sharp focus; otherwise the sad, pene- 
trating look of the eyes would be lost. 

In portraying women and children, then, the aim 
should be to get into the picture the charm which is 
natural to the sex or age of the sitter, and which, in- 
cidentally, may be wanting or not in evidence in the par- 
ticular subject with which one has to deal. With men 
sitters the object is slightly different—one wants charac- 
ter, not charm. It has been said of Shakespeare that he 
has no heroes, only heroines; it would perhaps be more 
correct to say that, with one or two exceptions, his women 
are charming pictures, but his men are exquisitely accu- 
rate portraits. To return to photography, it may be said 
that an ideal portrait of a man may or may not be in 
very sharp focus, according to the subject, but the ideal 
portrait of a woman is never really sharp. 

Take a keen business man in sharp focus, thus giving 
his face an appearance of alertness; but if you have to 
deal with the reflective face of a student, it would pro- 
bably be better slightly out of focus. Take an old 
man with all his wrinkles, and a young woman with 
none of hers. Unless the sitter wishes them, avoid 
accessories that convey a wrong impression. To take a 
literary man sitting at a desk with crowded bookshelves 
for a background is right and artistic. But to take a 
coal-heaver, dressed in his Sunday clothes, in such a 
position would be false and absurd. When one secs a 
photograph of a man in a dress suit, the natural in- 
ference is that he is a waiter. 

Often the subject is against the would-be truthful and 
artistic photographer in his desire to produce the right 
thing. You find a gardener or a ploughman at his 
work, and he is so typical and picturesque that vou 
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suggest photographing him, whereupon he immediately 
regrets that he is not wearing his Sunday clothes. In 
them he believes he looks something like a gentleman, 
and he would rather appear as a counterfeit gentleman 
than as a genuine gardener or ploughman. So with 
children. You mect a little girl with tousled hair and 


disordered pinafore, a charming picture of happy, romp- 
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ing, child-like carelessness, 
and, as she is, a delightful N \ 
subject. But you will get 

no picture worth having if 

the mother is anywhere ncar. She will insist on comb- 
ing the dishevelled hair and straightening the pinafore, 
or perhaps, worse still, replacing it with a clean one. 
She cares nothing for the natural state of things; her 
ideal (for show purposes, at any rate) is an unnaturally 
clean and uncomfortablv tidv child. 
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CRITICISM AND ITS 


OST readers who aspire to pictorial success 
are no doubt members of postal clubs, but it 
is not always that the criticisms are suffi- 
ciently plain and helpful as to lead one on to 

spend considerable time in order to make a success of 
some attempt that has been adversely criticised. It is 
my idea to show, in as few words as possible, how 
plain—remarkably plain—criticism induced me to go 
ahead and try to evolve something better from a 
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negative than that which had caused a pen to write and 
prick at the same time. 

Figure 1 is the print inserted in the folio. One 
critic says: ''I do not like this at all why 
members who have proved themselves masters of gum 
and other processes, allowing some degree of personal 
control, will persist in inserting bare, lifeless bromide 
enlargements, is more than I can understand." Who 
could sit still after that? I knew very well I could do 
better; but how was I going to 
' save my face"' over this nega- 
tive? Lower down on the sheet 
l read: “If the light were more 
concentrated in the sky and water 
it would remove the rather flat 
effect it has now." The idea 
flashes across the. mind in a 
moment. A sunset sky over the 
Tower Bridge, and the whole 
brought into harmony. 

This would not be difficult to do, 
for the subject was lighted from 
right ahead, the light shining 
upward from the sun that had 
set, the last gleams of the day, 
rendering the water lighter than 
the cloudless sky. The first step 
was to make a positive from the 
original small negative, then pre- 
paring an enlarged negative from 
the piece within which the subject 
was enclosed, and making a print. 
The oil process was chosen, and 
the finished print (figure 2) suc- 
cessfully produced, after some- 
thing less than a dozen attempts. 

But the sunset sky, the reflec- 
tion, the smoke? Simply the oil 
process, hopping with a fine brush 
here, dabbing there, and so on, by 
trial and error, until satisfied for 
the time being. A process 
' allowing some degree of personal 
control,’’ advised by my friend the 
critic. 

I am going to insert the oil print 
in the folio some day. 

— —eMetfte—— 

TESTING THE SHUTTER 
FOR MECHANICAL DISTURBING 
EFFECT. 

T may be considered certain that there 

is no shutter so perfectly balanced as 
regards the moving parts, as to have no 
tendency whatever to move or agitate the 
camera, but the actual disturbance or 
shake produced on the release of a 
shutter will largely depend on the con- 
struction of the camera, and the firmness 
of the tripod. M. Dufresne, in Z'Ecko 
Photographique, describes an easy test of 
the apparatus as a whole. A long, finely 
pointed pencil is attached to the camera, 
so that the pencil is parallel to the axis 
of the lens, and the point of the pencil 
is made to bear lightly against a sheet of 
paper. In this way there is obtained a 


pencilled record of any movement or 
disturbance of the camera. 
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DRYING NEGATIVES. 


By FRED. G. PALMER. 


MS negatives come safely through 
the process of drying, but this is due 
only to the excellence of manufacture, not 
to the care exercised on their behalf. Who 
dreams of looking after a negative while 
it 1s drying? Certainly not the average 
amateur. But some workers do take 
care and treat their negatives gently ; 
they are the men whose names appear 
under pictures in every exhibition. 

The following notes, gathered from all 
sorts and conditions of men and books, 
may be generaly well known, but they 
certainly are not generally followed ; and 
it does no harm to keep hammering away 
at a subject until it becomes understood 
by all. 

Drying should be completed as quickly 
and evenly as possible. It is good, 
therefore, to dry the back of the plate 
with a cloth and to soak as much as 
possible of the moisture out of the gela- 
tine by means of napless blotting-paper. 

Opinions are still divided as to the 
safety of drying by means of methylated 
spirit, but the objections all apply to 
someone else. One does not hear of really 
personal objections. If, after drying off 
most of the surface water with blotting- 
paper as just mentioned, the plate be laid 
in methylated spirit for ten minutes, it 
wil dry in another ten. 

Always dry plates in such a way that 
dust will not fall upon them. Among the 
bad places to use as drying-houses may 
be mentioned stables, flour mills, cement 
factories, hen-roosts, and windows facing 
the main road. It may sound almost 
like playing with the subject to even 
mention such places as those, but the 
reader may take it as true, that there is 
very little exaggeration in making use ol 
them as examples. If dust be already 
on the plate, and it has dried into the 
gelatine, soak for a quarter of an hour 
in spirit, and then rub ever so gently with 
a pad of cotton-wool. If that will not 
remove it, soak again and have a fresh 
attempt. Whitewash falling from the sur- 
roundings upon the wet plate is particu- 
larly obnoxious, for it frequently gives 
rise to patches which will not come oft 
under any treatment. 

A great number of people use “ drying- 
racks," but the object of these has not yet 
been discovered. They certainly do not 
dry the plates, and they may safely be 
said to retard the drying by over $o per 
cent. A row of a dozen plates, all wet, standing side by 
side in the space of a few inches cannot possibly dry; 
there is not room for a proper circulation of cool air between 
them to carry off the evaporating moisture. The water, too, 
collects in the grooves and frills the gelatine, frequently pro- 
ducing grotesque distortions and spoiling the negative. The 
old-fashioned way of driving a row of small nails in a wall or 
board, about two and a half inches apart, and resting the nega- 
tives diagonally upon them, film side towards the wall and the 
DE point furthest from the wall, makes a very efficient drying 
rack. 

Plates should always be put to dry where th-re is no risk of 
their being knocked over. On the dresser the glasses may be 
taken away; in the scullery, a saucepan may be stood upon 
them, or the handle of the knife-cleaner may whisk them down ; 
the cat or the baby may get at them ; a thousand things may, 
and many actually do, happen, and a promising picture (‘‘the 
best of the whole lot!") never sees the light. 
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See Article on previous page. 


Fig. 2. 


If a plate be only pattially dry, do not place it in the strong 
sun or near a fire to finish; the chances are greatly in favour 
of such treatment producing the immovable wavy lines known 
technically as “drying marks." Soaking a half-dried negative 
in methylated spirit to finish it will often produce the same 
result. 

Warmth is useful for drying, but it can easily be carried too 
far. To dry a plate near an oil-stove is convenient, but if some 
one else turns the wicks up, the gelatine may be melted and 
the negative spoilt. Plates which have been hardened in chrome 
alum or formalin will withstand a far higher temperature, even 
water almost boiling. 

Rain faling upon a dry negative frequently causes stains 
which cannot be removed, and splashes of hypo are well known 
to have the same effect. 

It may sound very troublesome to have to follow all these 
little points, but it really is not, and to save disappoiatment 
and the distress of spoiling plates is surely worth a little care. 


S 
W, Window covered up. C, Clear glass. 
M, Mirror. S, Position of sitter. 


Diagram of lighting used for *' Portrait 
of Miss E. W. S." 


effects, various effective lightings for head 

studies can be obtained by very simple methods. 

As there are doubtless many different effects 
and studies which occur to various persons, it 
is impossible to include all of them in an article by one 
particular worker. I shall therefore merely give a full 
description of the methods by which the accompanving 
illustrations were obtained. 

The '' Cigarette Smoker ” (self-portrait) was a difficult 
subject, because to obtain this effect both daylight and 
magnesium combined must be used. Just sufficient 
daylight is used to allow the shadows to be fully ex- 
posed with the same exposure that is required for about 
a quarter of an inch of magnesium ribbon to burn. 
The magnesium is held in a small pair of pliers or fitted 
on to any small 
metal carrier that 
can be held in the 
hands. Then the 
slide is drawn and 
the ribbon lighted, 
and while it is burning 
the exposure is made. 

A friend must stand 
beside the sitter, and 
while the ribbon is 
burning must blow 
hard or fan hard, in 
order to disperse 
the smoke given off, 
which otherwise will 
photograph as a 
streak of bright light 
ascending from the 
hands. This therefore 
requires three persons 
—the sitter, the 
operator, and the 
' blower"; but, as 
in the case of this 
illustration, a long 
tube may be connected 
with the camera, and 
the pneumatic bulb 
operated with the 
sitter's foot. 

Figure 2 is an 
example of a very 
strong and concen- 
trated daylight light- 
ing, and was taken 


B ESIDES firelight, lamplight, and candlelight 


THE CIGARETTE SMOKER. 
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BY HENRY ESSENHIGH CORKE: 


This is the third of a series of three articles on "Illusions and 
Effects,” written and illustrated by Mr. Essenhigh Corke specially for 
“The Amateur Photographer.” 
appeared on Dec. 17; the second, on “ Lamplight Effects,” was 
published last week. 


The first, on Firelight Effects, 


in an ordinary room, the windows being quite covered, 
with the exception of a round hole, cut out of a sheet 
of brown paper, about one foot square, and a mirror also 
placed as shown in sketch. The exposure was about 
two seconds, with sitter at one foot from window, 
I; 6.5, extra rapid plate. 

There is nothing particularly instructive in this 
example, but it shows how novel effects for portraiture 
can be thus obtained. 

The illustration on p. 633 is an exact opposite in every 
respect. The sitter is posed at a medium distance from 
the light, and with the light striking full on the face— 
i.e., if a north window is being used, the sitter is placed 
(in profile) looking due west (or east). Then, just close 
in front of the sitter is placed a black cloth (just as 
a white cloth is used for a reflector usually), only 
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it must be as close to the sitter as 
possible, and if a white background 
is used and a full exposure with re- 
strained development employed, this 
dark cloth has the effect of making 
just the outline of the face appear as 
a dark line. So that by keeping the 
lighting flat, only a very little re- 
touching will be needed to make the 
finished prints look very much like 
line pencil drawings. 

Since writing these articles I have 
also been experimenting with some 
more ideas that occurred to me. 
The sitter was a lady friend, and 
on page 634 is a straight print 
from one of the best results. It was 
taken in my studio, which I arranged 
as follows :— 


A b 
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dy 
A, Background. 
B, Another old background 
hung on wires. 
C, Clear glass in studio roof. 
» A mirror about 24 in. by 
12 1n. 
S, Sitter. 
It will be seen by this that the sitter 
is in the deep shade thrown by the 
hanging background (B), and the 
only light that reaches the sitter 
comes by reflection from the mirror. 
An exposure of about three seconds 
was given. 

There are doubtless many other 
effects which can be obtained bv 
illusions such as I have tried to show 
in this series, and the Editor will, I 
am sure, be glad to hear of any par- 
ticular effect any of my readers may 
think of. 
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RESTRAINING WITH BORIC ACID. BvA. T. Hatt. 


At EW days ago I entered my dark-room to develop 
a plate immediately after exposure, and as I desired 
a negative of pronounced contrast, proceeded to add a 
few extra grains of what I took to be sodium sulphite 
(anhydrous) to the acid portion of the developer. Flood- 
ing the plate with the mixed solution, I waited patiently 
for the image to appear. Half a minute elapsed, but no 
visible image. At length I allowed the plate to remain 
for another half-minute, and, peering closely through 
the plate, I could just discern a few faint markings. 
Assuming at once that something was wrong, my atten- 
tion rested on the bottle of sodium sulphite (?), which, 
to my surprise, was labelled boric acid. I immediately 
rinsed the plate in cold water, mixed up a fresh de- 
veloping formula, and continued development. After a 
few seconds a clear image was distinctly visible, and 


developed out fully in four minutes, after which it was 
fixed in an acid fixing bath, washed and dried, and was 
none the worse for its previous operation. Now by 
way of curiosity, I determined the possible restraining 
properties of boric acid by over-exposing two plates, 
both being developed with a solution of pyrogallic acid, 
one restrained with a 10 per cent. solution of potassium 
bromide, and the other a saturated solution of boric 
acid. The latter gave a much better negative than the 
former; the restraining power, too, was considerably 
greater. After both negatives were fixed (in a plaih 
hypo bath), washed, and dried, I examined carefully, 
and was perfectly convinced that the one restrained with 
boric acid was in every way superior to the other; it 
gave a cleaner result, possibly acting in solution as a 
preservative, thus preventing stain from the pyro. 
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CARBON PRINTING. 


TO AVOID AIRBELLS IN FINAL 
TRANSFER. 


By H. B. WHISTLER. 


N making the final transfer in 
the double transfer carbon 
process, one is generally in- 
structed to bring the print (on 

its temporary support) into contact 
with the piece of final support under 
water, at the same time being carc- 
ful to see that no airbells are 
imprisoned between the two pieces 
of support. Now, never mind how 
careful one is over this operation, 
air very frequently does get im- 
prisoned, showing in the final 
picture, as more or less minute, 
shiny specks or blisters, especially 
when using the rough surface 
transfer papers. Although these 
blisters can generally be removed 
by soaking the print, after strip- 
ping from the temporary support, 
in cold water until limp, then 
placing in rather warm water for 
several minutes and afterwards 
rinsing in cold water before hang- 
ing up to dry, yet this is not always 
successful, and, as prevention is 
better than cure, I recommend the 
following method of making the 
final transfer, by which I have 
found that airbells are far less likely 
to be formed, provided, of course, 
that the instructions as to previ- 
ously soaking the final support are 
thoroughly carried out. Place thc 
squeegee board as level as possible, 
take the print (on its temporary 
support, which may be either 
flexible or opal) from the warm 
water, lay it on the board (face 
upwards, of course), and gently 
pour over it sufficient warm water 
to just cover it without running 
off. Although it is not absolutely necessary, it is ad- 
visable for this purpose, to have at hand in a graduate 
or jug, some warm water which has been boiled and 
allowed to cool somewhat. Be careful to see that the 
print, as well as the temporary support, are entirely 
covered by the water, at the same time breaking up any 
airbells, should they have formed in flowing the water 
on. A piece of final support having been well soaked 
in cold water, is placed for a short time in hot water, 
from which it is lifted (being careful to see that no air- 
bells are adhering to its surface) with the right hand, 
and one of its edges gently lowered on to a correspond- 
ing margin of the temporary support, in which position 


The illustration referred to at the end of Mr. Essenhigh's article on previous page. 


it is held firmly down by the left hand, the whole sheet 
then being slowly lowered across the surface of the 
print. This should be done with a sweeping motion, so 
as to drive the water in front of it, as it 1s lowered. 
Squeegee into contact, starting the first stroke at about 
one or two inches from the left hand, and follow the 
direction the paper was lowered in, viz., from left to 
right. Hold the paper down at its right-hand edge, 
and squeegee the remaining one or two inches on the 
left-hand side, the stroke being in the opposite direc- 
tion, viz., from right to left. Lay aside, quite flat, for 
a few minutes to set, and then hang up to dry in the 
usual manner. 


——— ——*44————— 
A STEREOSCOPE FOR LARGE PICTURES. 


HERR Kruss describes a reflecting stereoscope for large 
pictures, put on the market by the Nec Sinit publishing house 
of Berlin, and consisting of four mirrors arranged as in the 
telestereoscopic camera, these being mounted in a convenient 
cardboard casing. The arrangement of the mirrors will be 


understood without a diagram if we explain that the axial rays 
of two aspects more widely separated than the eyes, are first 
reflected towards each other so as to approach, and then again 
at right angles so as to give parallel, or nearly parallel, beams 
corresponding to the distance between the eyes. 
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UMBERS 
of ama- 
teurs give 

up photography 
every year 
simply and 
solely because 
they know of 
nothing special 
to photograph. 
They have 
snapped the in- 
evitable family 
group, they have 
made picture 
postcards of the 
local church to 
sell at a bazaar, 
they have im- 
mortalised the 
dog and the 
baby, Winder- 
mere and the 
Tower Bridge, 
and a flock of 
sheep; and 
there's nothing 
left to be done 
except all the 
same things 
over again. 
Hence — bore- 
dom, and a 
shilling ad. to the effect that a So-and-5o camera, in 
first-class order, is ‘‘ going ” at a great sacrifice. 

This is the Nemesis of the photographer who has no 
hobby. Photography by itself is a hobby to the few. 
To the many, it is only a means towards a hobby. The 
sort of amatcur whom I've mentioned above abandons 
photography not because he is tired of it as a hobby, 
but because he is tired of it as a plaything. Photo- 
graphy, pursued only as a plaything, is as short-lived in 
its powers of entertaining as ping-pong or pigs in 
clover. 

But have you ever heard of any amatcur relinquishing 
photography once he had ‘‘specialised’’? Do naturalist- 
photographers relinquish it? Do architectural photo- 
graphers? Do high-speed maniacs? Do pictorialists ? 
Not a bit of it. The photography of their particular pet 
subject and type of subject is in their blood, and won't 
ever get out of it. 

Inasmuch as neither natural-history work, nor archi- 
tectural, nor high-speed, nor pictorialism, nor any of the 
other usual special lines, may happen to appeal very 
strongly to some one who is trembling on the verge of 
a decision to ‘‘ chuck ” the camera and all its works, it 
is legitimate enough that from time to time articles 
should be published suggesting new lines into which 
the hobby can profitably be diverted. Often these 
articles (like this one) are nothing but suggestions : 
their authors leave the reader who happens to be 
attracted by the idea to work it out for himself (and 
subsequently, maybe, write a better article, explaining 
his discoveries and methods). But because the sugges- 


A Hop-picker. 
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“TYPES.” 2 


Written and Illustrated by 
WARD MUIR, 


tion sometimes chances to be a somewhat indefinite one, 
and purely experimental, is not really a reason for de- 
crying it as unpractical and unworthy of a place in a 
serious paper. A hint, however vague, is of value when 
it reaches its mark. So I pen these few words in the 
hope that though I myself have tried what I call ‘‘ type- 
collecting ’’ rather as a side issue of my general photo- 
graphic hobby, some reader may perchance be induced 
to start it seriously, as a hobby in itself. 

It has often struck me that the photographing of 
types of humanity should be as interesting in its results, 
and as exciting in its procedure, as any other sort of 
camera work ever popularised. I myself at one 
time, for example, spent many days in the slums 
of both North and South London, collecting photo- 
graphs . for an article then being prepared on 
“ Hooligans.” While I was employed on this by no 
means easy task, I made the observation (probably not 
a new one) that the faces of the lower classes are, as a 
rule, much more interesting and expressive than those 
of the upper.  Expressionlessness, indeed, is often 
rather ‘‘ typical " than otherwise amongst the grade of 
society whose education has been mainly directed to- 
wards the goal of that alleged ‘‘ good form "' which is 
supposed to be exemplified by everybody of the same 
station looking as alike as possible, as conventional as 
possible, and as unemotional as possible. I therefore 
advise the beginner in search of good types wherewith 
to begin his collection, to seek for material rather 
amongst the workers and loafers of the meaner streets 


Interested in “ All the Winners.” 


than in the wealthy thoroughfares of the West End. 
Similarly if he is exploring the country, he will find the 
peasantry and village artisan circles more profitable 
than those of the gentry. 


— — E 
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Mere portraits of typical faces is 
not quite all I mean, when I talk of 
the hobby of photographing types. 
The type should be rendered 
characteristically; and therefore, if 
feasible, should be taken ‘‘ unbe- 
knownst.’’ Even if posed—as is 
often unavoidable—he or she 
should be posed in natural sur- 
roundings, and, of course, in 
everyday attire. For this reason, 
the proposition to ''take vour 
photograph ? should be sprung 
unexpectedly on the sitter, who 
must have been noticed and 
studied beforehand. Frequently, 
however, a snap picture can be 
managed, without the model’s 
knowledge, even in what seem 
almost flagrantly prominent circum- 
stances. Certain of the little snaps 
which illustrate these notes, 
although they look posed, were 
actually taken quite without the 
subjects’ knowledge. They were 
taken, too, with a far from un- . 
obtrusive camera: a folding- 
focussing instrument, glittering 
with brasswork, and especially 
noticeable by reason of its flaring red bellows. Doubtless 
a reflex would be useful for type collecting; but I con- 
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A Charcoal-burner. 


fess I have never found my folding-focusser impractic- 
able where a reflex would have been any better. 


444—— ——— 


TRANSPARENCIES BY COLOURED LIGHT. 
Bv S. E. Dowpy, M.P.S., F.R.M.S. 


UST lately a good deal of attention has been paid to 
the production of coloured transparencies, by one 
or the other of the various processes for producing 

photographs in the natural colour of the original 
subjects. The production of these highly interesting 
slides, however, involves a lot of work and expense. 
Strange to say, very little attention seems to have been 
paid to the charming effects that may be secured on 
ordinary transparencies by the judicious use of coloured 
light to view them by. Lately I have been making some 
experiments in this direction, and find that in many 
instances a remarkable approach to natural effects may 
be got by using suitably coloured screens, at varying 
angles and distances between the light and the slides. 
For this purpose any ordinary untoned transparency, 
either a lantern slide or a stereo view, may be utilised 
for viewing purposes. The coloured screens are, I find, 
best made by soaking unused plates, previouslv cleared 
in hypo and washed, in an aqueous solution of aniline 
dves. Simply placing such a screen between the slide, 
backed by a piece of ground glass, and the source of 
light, will result in giving a similar coloured tone to the 
whole view. For a view of, say, a carved wood pulpit, 
or a similar object, this will be quite suitable, providing 
such a colour as sepia be used. For landscapes, how- 
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ever, a localisation of the colour effects is preferable. 
This can be accomplished by raising or lowering the 
coloured glass, or even by sloping it at an angle. 

To illustrate my meaning I will take the case of a 
view on the sea, showing good cloud effects, with a 
suspicion of sun behind them. Well, a very real look- 
ing sunset effect can be produced by using an orange- 
red screen and elevating it until the colour is concen- 
trated, as it were, in the sky. By varying the distance 
of the screen any intensity of colour can be produced. 
In all cases it is better to place the colour screen behind 
the ground glass, as then no edge of the screen will 
show, owing to the diffusion of light. The most suit- 
able colours are red, blue, green, and yellow; but any 
colour may be tried. With a little manipulation it is 
even possible to secure the representation of two colours 
on a slide, so that in viewing a landscape the trees and 
grass of the foreground may be tinted green and the sky 
given the blue tint prevalent when it is unclouded. The 
advantage of -the method is that it gives increased 
interest to ordinary slides, which for the purpose need 
only be of one tone, say black and white; also that with 
a little adaptation it can be utilised for lantern work. 
The results it gives when viewing stereo transparencies 
will convince anyone that it is well worth trying. 
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THE STUDIO ROOF. 
AN OPEN LETTER. 


My DEAR 


Whether you use plain or obscured glass will 
depend on what you can see from the inside of the studio : 
if you have an uninterrupted view of the sky then I would 
say use plain glass, but if the view is stopped by houses or 
tall trees—for you have trees in your town—then use 
obscured or ground glass. Let your 
sash bars be as wide apart as possible, 
and as light as possible. I have had 
no experience with iron sashes, but 
have heard them well spoken of ; they 
stop less light than wooden ones. Be 
sure of one thing, do not let the 
glazier put any putty outside ; get your 
sash bars made as long a time as pos- 
sible before they are wanted for fix- 
ing, that they may be well painted ; 
then when fixed they will last. No.1 No. 5. 
is a section of the bar showing where, and where only. the 
putty should come. 

Whenever you see a skylight leaking you will find the 
glazier has used putty on the top of the glass, as in No. 
2. Intime this putty gets hard, and having no genuine 
affection for the glass, leaves it, the rain gets in, and the sky- 
light leaks. It is also important that you should have your 
own way about the way the glass in your skylight is cut; the 
glazier will want to cut it square, like No. 3. 

If you cannot get your glass as long as the bars (living 


No. 1. No. 3. No. 4. 


near you should be able to do so, and so avoid any 
joins at all)—if you cannot, I repeat, see that your glazier 
cuts each piece either like No. 4 or No. 5 with corners off, 
then the rain will run down the centre of each pane more 
than it does at the sides, and your roof will not require paint- 
ing so often as if the water was allowed to run close to the 
bars as it would if the glass was cut square. It is a mistake to 
have the sash bars too light, as I found to my cost in the third 
studio I built. If the bars are too 
light the glass roof will ‘‘ give ” in 
a high wind. In fact, I had to 
have hooks fixed in the bars, and 
when a gale came on I fixed ropes 
to these, and fastened the other 
ends to such heavy things as the 
stove, the head-rest (of which more 
anon), the table, and the heaviest 
chairs. More than once have I 
cleared cameras and everything 
else of value from the room, so great was the vibration 
in a strong wind. Soon after I left it, the roof did 


No. 2. 


blow in, or out; I never heard which. My successor had 
evidently not understood what the hooks were for. With 
help of your architect and a couple of ventilators in the 
apex of your roof—mine revolve—-you should in time have a 
comfortable room to work in. Comfortable, I mean, as far 
as temperature and protection from the weather go. You 
are wise in having a fireplace on one side of your studio. I 
foolishly have not one, but trusted to hot water pipes. These 
were fixed by a local man, and have given him and me no 
end of trouble, and the studio never gets warm in cold 
weather. If possible, let your chimney flue run up your 
dark-room wall; this will keep your chemicals warm in 


winter. After your builders and painters have left you, you 


will, I am afraid, feel that your studio walls look very bare 
unless you go to much expense in having them panelled. I 
have noticed this bare, forbidding appearance in nearly 
every photographer's studio I have been in. Whereas 
painters' studios always look the opposite, most comfort- 
able. Is it that photographers have no invention, and can- 
not set themselves to work to make the walls of their work- 
rooms pleasing to the eye? A painter will take a garret at 
a few shillings a week, and by papering the lower half of the 
walls with brown paper, and by buying a few lengths of 
moulding and a pailful of whitewash, and by cutting a few 
stencils make a most delightful room of most unpromising 
surroundings. The photographer will spend hundreds of 
pounds in velvetcurtains, black andgoldjardiniéres, palms, 
cocoanut trees, and velvet-covered lounges, and in the end 
get a most irritating roo.a to bein. I do not mean to imply 
that you arelikelytohaveeitherafountainoragramophone 
playing in your reception room, but I would venture to 
caution you about spending all your capital in fitting up 
your rooms. So many young photographers fail in having 
no reserve fund! You are sure to find that the more work 
you do the poorer you will become. This may sound para- 
doxical, but it is true. You will have to give longer credit 
than you will get from your creditors. Then you should 
remember that photographers suffer more than any other 
tradesmen from the depressions in the prosperity of the 
country. When you see the florists doing a roaring trade, 
then, and not till then, may you expect to be busy. You will 
have good years and bad years. You may blame the weather 
and all manner of things, but you should not trouble about 
these things; they simply are because they are. The best 
year I ever had was one of the wettest I remember; the 
rain came down in torrents all the season, people could not 
enjoythemselves,sotheycametobe photographed. Ihave 
never spoken disrespectfully of bad weather since; now I 
come to think of it, I never did before. There is no more 
delightful feeling that I know of than of having the hail 
pelt on your face till it stings so that you are inclined to 
turn your back on it as the cattle do. 

Let me summarise. I see your blue eyes twinkle. No 
putty outside. Sash bars as light as possible. Panes of 
glass as wide and as long as possible. Cut as I described. 
No more money to be spent than necessary. I would have 
you dwell on this last summary. There are so many things 
made now for photographers which are of no mortal use 
to them. You must not buy a head-rest. You must not 
buy one of those convertible things which are a piano to-day, 
a moss-grown seat to-morrow, and a flight of steps the day 
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after. You must not buy any painted backgrounds. I see 
you laugh and sav, like Charles Keene’s boy, ‘‘ Please, sir, 
I wasn’t a-going to.” Your young head may have more 
sense in it than to do such things, but you may believe me I 
was in a photographer’s studio in one of the busiest towns 
—cities, I mean—in this broad-acred county the other day, 
and I saw there two bran new head-rests which the photo- 
grapher had just bought. Now, this photographer was no 
beginner, but was the oldest and most famous practitioner in 
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nearest chair, and told him that I felt inclined to weep for 
him ; he said he did not understand me (no one ever does, 
or ever did, but you; this in a parenthesis). I asked him 
what they were for. He did not answer, but I could see he 
was getting angry. So I began to tell him the tale about 
the young man from the country—you have heard it before— 
whom I found standing as if glued to the rest when I came 
back into the studio one day, who gasped out, as the sweat 
ran down his face, * Please, sir, you've forgotten to loose me, 


the city. I said to him, “ These things look new." “Yes,” sir!” Yours, 
he replied, ^I have just bought them.” I sat down in the F. M. SUTCLIFFE. 


FINISHING ENLARGEMENTS. VEAN EENEN 


E often see in the photographic press articles de- 
voted to enlarging, but seldom do we see any 
article devoted to the after-treatment of this 

| class of work. Yet the retouching of negatives 
has to account for a great amount of space in our weeklv 
and monthly periodicals. This will not seem strange to 
those who have attended classes in black and white work, 
for the amateur element is conspicuous by its absence. At 
the classes which I attended (about ten years ago) the num- 
ber of entries were so great that the class had to be divided, 
.the one to be immediately followed by the other, as there 
were too many for the master to instruct properly. Yet, 
strange to say, I was the only amateur pupil. "These few 
lines are written simply. to show the absolute necessity of 
this class of work among professionals. Yet what amateur 
would not rather work up his own pictures than trust to the 
sometimes very indifferent work of some professionals? 
The work is not only pleasant (and it may be entered upon 
at any time), but it is also of a highly remunerative character. 
Should the amateur who wishes to be guided by the simple 
instructions to be here given, have any knowledge of draw- 
ing, his success is assured; but this is not absolutely 
essential, for the reason that we have already got a basis on 
which to work, so that we have only to add to or take away. 
Should he have no knowledge of drawing, I would advise 
him, when purchasing his materials, to get Vere Foster's 
drawing-books, Qr, Q2, and Qs, price 2d. each, also 
'* Modèles du Dessin ” (Figure), price 6d. These, as well 
as all the other materials, are to be obtained from Messrs. 
Reeves or Winsor and Newton's. Now, with this introduc- 
. tion, which is written simply to encourage others to take up 
the work, we will proceed to the practical part of the article. 
Yet, before closing, I would ask the student not to attempt 
- too much on each occasion that he takes up his picture— 
say, half an hour or an hour at the most—as his hand and 
eyes are likely to tire, hence his work will suffer. 

The materials required are few after the bromide paper 
has been purchased, and makers now put up (at a very slight 
increase in cost) the paper in six, or even three, sheets of 
XS by r2. This was not the case a few years ago, when one 
dozen sheets had to be bought. The following materials 
are to be obtained from Messrs. Reeves :—One box cf 
stumping materials, the prices being either 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 
or 5s. The box is conveniently arranged, and is made to 
act as a palette, a thumb-hole being at the bottom. It con- 
tains four Conté crayons (black), four white, a bottle of 
stumping sauce, port-crayons, one leather and several paper 
stumps. It is advisable to make the following additions : — 
Wolff's carbon pencils (H, H B, B, and B B), a pennyworth 
of pumice-powder (which may be obtained from any oil- 
shop), a packet of Nixey's ordinary household blacklead, 
some cotton wool, a small bottle of Chinese white, a rubber 
pencil, and two small penny brushes (Nos. 1 and 2). These 
materials seem a lot when on paper, but the whole outfit for 


a start ought not to amount to more than about 5s., and, un- 
like other materials, this stock will last for years. It is not 
the quantity of lead that is placed on the paper which makes 
the picture, but the use it is put to; therefore at no time 
during the work need the pressure by the hand be heavy, but 
rather rely on the different grades of pencils for the desired 
effect. 

Now, before working on a picture I would propose a few 
simple exercises. Take an ordinary piece of rough bromide 
paper, fix and wash it. When dry pin it down to a 
board, and try with your materials to produce an even dead 
black bv first rubbing the surface with cotton wool 
dipped in the pumice powder, which is to give a better tooth 
for the pencils and crayon powder. After this has been 
obtained work some of the blacklead down an a piece of 
brown paper, then, with the wool again dipped in the pumice 
and then in the lead, work over the whole of the paper, and 
try by this means to get an even surface. You will probably 
find that you cannot get a black, so that you will now under- 
stand why the household blacklead is used—1.e., to get the 
intermediate tint when working up a large picture, and 
where softness is desired. When you have obtained this 
satisfactorily mix some stumping sauce (which is in the bottle 
in the box) with pumice powder on your palette, and en- 
deavour to get an even dead black over the same paper with- 
out removing any of the previous work. You are to make 
this surface as black as possible. This is to be the tint of 
the darkest shadows. Even in this simple exercise, should 
your hand or sight tire, you ought to leave it, as you will 
find that an even dead black surface is more difficult to 
obtain than you would imagine ; but it would always be an 
advantage to repeat this work in the same manner as a child 
as she advances in music repeats her elementary exercises. 

As a second lesson, take the paper as before covered, 
and by means of a fresh piece of cotton wool and pumice 
remove as much lead as possible from the centre of the 
paper, so as to leave it white, but graduating into the 
surrounding blackness. You will not be able to get the 
paper as white as before, but your intermediate tint will 
show under the chalk. Now take the rubber pencil and 
remove as much as possible from the centre of the circle. 
By doing this you will be able to secure a surface ranging 
from the white to the black, and there 1s no other means 
that I know of securing such a surface. This will be a 
similar study to a first lesson in water-colour by means of 
washes, though in the latter case the top margin of the paper 
is to be left clear, while the light gradually lessens as it 
reaches the bottom of the paper. Why I recommend the 
centre of the paper is because the principal high light is 
generally on the forehead. and this has to be worked up in 
a similar way. Other effects may be obtained by mixing 
the chalks together and in different proportions and working 
on the same lines as above, but this the amateur will be able 
to work out for himself as he advances. 
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We now get our enlargement. Supposing it is a portrait 
of a gentleman, and an ordinary vignette enlarged up to 
15 by 12 on rough bromide paper (rough is better to start 
with ; smooth may be adopted later if preferred, but the 
rough is certainly easier for this work). First we shake 
some of the pumice powder into the centre of the picture, 
then, with the cotton wool, work it well over. The print 
will take a lot of knocking about when in this state, so don't 
be afraid to work the powder well in; then dust off the 
superfluous powder. Be careful not to get any grit in the 
wool, which would scratch the gelatine surface of the paper. 
Apply the Nixey's from the brown paper as before men- 
tioned all over the prints, lights and shadows alike, and 
apply it well. After this application the print will appear 
entirely spoilt; but it is one of the secrets of success that 
the lead should be ample, because the picture is built up 
by '' wiping out," so it is obvious that there must be 
some deposit for the pumice powder and rubber pencil to 
work upon, yet the picture must be visible underneath the 
lead. The interesting operation of “ wiping out” takes the 
next place, and no doubt the student will be as interested in 
this quite as much as he would be when applying his de- 
veloper and the image is appearing. With a clean piece of 
wool dipped only in the pumice powder, work on the prin- 
cipal bump on the forehead. (If possible, always have a 
print from the negative on the easel.) I am taking it for 
granted that the enlargement is from a negative in which 
the figure is lit by a top side light. Should the figure have 
a hat on, the principal light will not be on the forehead, but 
probably on the cheek bone. It will be as well here to 
enumerate the bumps according to their importance. Fol- 
lowing the forehead, probably the cheek-bone, then down 
the nose (not reaching the end) and the chin ; then the lesser 
lights on the eyelids, over the eyebrows, the lips, and the 
light on the shadow side of the face. But the best guide 
to be taken in this is the print itself, and that ought to be 
followed. The whites of the eyes must not be forgotten, 
but after that the eyes had better be left until some 
experience has been had, but the ears may require some 
attention. The student will now make several alterations 
to suit his taste and what he may consider improve his pic- 
ture. It may be necessary in dealing with some of these 
bumps, especialy the one that receives the light on the 
forehead, to use the rubber pencil, as the plain wool and 
pumice may not remove sufficient. Remove a portion of 
the lead from the background where it joins the head, which 
is to help give relief, and so throw the head out, but it must 
not be in the nature of a halo. There ought to be more 
removed from over the head, gradually lessening as the 
shoulders are approached. Should there be a shirt- 
front, this must not be forgotten when '' wiping out.” 
The background will next receive attention. 

The figure ought now to stand well out from the back- 
ground and the lights look bright in their order, but yet the 
picture, as a whole, will appear too flat. "This brings us to 
the next operation—the deepening of the shadows and 
darks generally. This is done in a similar way as before. 
only substituting the sauce for the blacklead, and using the 
stump and palette instead of the wool and pumice. ‘Take 
the largest stump in the box, and on your palette mix some 
sauce and a little pumice together, and well work the stump 
into it. With the stump so charged work over the black 
coat, which will immediately assume a rich tone (there will 
be lesser lights in the coat here which may be brightened 
up), then work in the hair, taking for your guide the print, 
then the corners of the eyes and eyelids, also under the nose, 
and a certain amount of work will be required on the 
shadow side of the face. After this, work in a cloudy effect 
in the background by holding the stump in a sloping posi- 
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tion and starting just above the shoulders, working upwards 
about as far as the top of the ear, having the shading 
slightly broader and deeper near the shoulders. When the 
object of the work is once understood, various shadings in 
the background may be introduced. With a lesser stump 
worked over the palette try to improve the lesser shades. 
Wherever there is a dulness it will be improved by working 
upon it with the stump. 

It will now be found that the picture has been greatly 
improved, yet working with the stump on the face and filling 
In cavities by this means will leave a coarseness, so the next 
portion of the work is intended to fill up small uneven 
patches. and is called * stippling,” its principal object being 
to connect light and shadows, although it must be borne in 
mind that, with the stump, you are to do all you possibly 
can, even in this direction. It is taken for granted that an 
artist’s rest is being used for the hand while guiding the 
stump or pencils. Place the H carbon pencil in the port- 
crayon, and I often find it an advantage to place this port- 
crayon in another, so as to keep some distance away from 
the work. With this pencil fill in the uneven parts on the 
lightest parts of the face, either by small dots, cross-hatch- 
ing, or lines, working from the top right downwards to the 
bottom left. The latter method will, I think, be most con- 
venient for a beginner, but he will soon find out which 
method is the most comfortable, and that is the one he 
ought to adopt. Take each pencil in turn, according to 
the depth of the deposit on which he is working. The rest 
of this portion of the work may very well be left to the 
discretion and taste of our pupil. The fine-pointed brushes 
are principally used with a cake of black for putting in the 
eyelashes—and a great effect a few lashes will have, but 
don't overdo it. Much help will be obtained from the books 
on drawing the human figure which I recommended earlier 
in this article. The white is used for sharpening up a 
white dress or working on the lace, or touching up the points 
of a white collar. No painting with either black or white 
should be attempted until the student has had some prac- 
tice with the crayons alone, and then only to a small extent. 
For this part of the work the black and white are put up in 
the form of one cake, with the black at one end and the 
white at the other, and may be obtained from the photo- 
graphic dealers at 4d. per cake. l , 

Should there be any black marks on the prints which 
have been caused by transparent spots (through dust or 
bubbles on the negative), they may now be scratched away 
by the point of a needle previously mounted in a penholder, 
or, in case of larger marks, by the scratching with the 
point of a very sharp knife. The knife or needle ought 
never to be used until all other work has been finished, 
for if any lead was put upon the print with the wool or 
stump after the gelatine had been removed, the spot 
would be difficult to get rid of. In the event of the 
scratching or cutting leaving any white marks on the 
print, they must be stippled (by dots) up to match the 
surroundings. 

Fixing the crayons is best done by holding the print (oN 
the drawing-board) over the steam from a kettle for two cr 
three minutes. The action is that the steam softens the 
gelatine, thereby giving the crayon powder, etc., greater 
clinging power. 

I am afraid that space will not permit me entering further 
into this branch of photography. but I feel certain that any 
amateur practising on the lines here laid down will meet with 
success; and when we find professionals charging one or 
two guineas (and often a great deal more) for working up an 
enlargement, surclv it is worth a trial, and I hope the 
work will cause the same amount of pleasure to others 
as I have derived from it. 


y 
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SPLATTER WORK. sy H. D. Gower. 


PLATTER work, or spray work as it is sometimes called, is a very useful 
adjunct to the photographer who has an aptitude for making his own 
mounts, and especially so when wishing to design and introduce some- 
thing more than the usual cut and dried designs. Of course there are 
many designs that are good; but the variation of trimming very often 
does not allow the picture being mounted on standard sizes of tinted or 
plate-sunk cards ; so that to show the photographer how to turn out some 
sort of mount may not be out of place. 

I may say, without entering into the history of splatter work, it forms 
a useful and very quick means of decoration; it is old, no doubt, and 
more modern methods of the same thing exist, such as the air-brush, 
but to those who wish to try their hands at the work, the tooth-brush and 
comb will be found quite suitable for the purpose, and capable of pro- 
ducing excellent results. 

The apparatus not being expensive, all one has to procure is a comb 
and one or two stiff tooth-brushes, some fluid Indian ink, or liquid 
stains of any other colours will do, a supply of waste glass plates of 
different sizes, a few circles of glass are also useful (paper or card circles 
may be used), and a few sheets of fairly stiff brown paper, a packet of fine 
needles; these can have a little ball of sealing wax melted on the eye 
end to prevent it entering the finger when pressing into the card, and a 
small drawing board, or the operations may be carried out on the kitchen 
table, if necessary, instead. l 

In the first place one must remember in making or rather decorating 
and lining mounts not to overdo it, to spoil and attract too much notice 

. away from the photograph. Let it be more of a finish ; there is plenty of 

room for decoration; when you think of Christmas mounts, it can then be carried to any extent, and the combinations are 

inexhaustible. , 

To use the brush and comb, some few trials should first be made. The comb should be held in the left hand, flat, the teeth 
towards you, and using the coarse end, not too much ink upon 
the brush, using the tip of it, and not pressing too heavily, 
this will give a fairly even spray. Coarser results can be 
obtained by using the brush fully charged, but care must be 
made not to blot the work, unless this effect is wished for. 
The grain can be varied at will, both as regards the con- 
sistency of the fluid used and also by the pressure of the 
brush upon the comb. After a bit the brush will go soft, 
and the best thing to do is to place it in front of the fire to 
dry, and use another one. 

The mounts can be lined up and finished after the picture 
is mounted ; but for fear of accidents it should be done before. 

For an example of the work, suppose we wish to make a 
tint upon a board or card to receive the photograph. A square 
glass mask is placed in the centre of the card. Determine the 
depth of our tint, and then place squarely round our glass 
mask, strips of brown paper with straight edges exposing the 
white card; carefully fasten the strips with the needles, and 
then spray the card till the right depth has been acquired, 
the masks may then be removed and the result better seen. 

By proper arrangement of masks and counter masks and 
stencils one can use some individual taste in the work. It 
is as well to bear in mind that thin paper masks will 
gradually curl and turn up, a soft edged effect may be 
obtained by allowing it to do this; but if sharp edges are 
required the needles must be used to fasten all the points or corners down and keep them as much in contact as possible. 

I may say itis not necessary to stick to Indian ink and stains for the work, water-colours can be used, and any colours to 
suit one's taste, and the best way of preparing them is to buy in the cake or tube, place the cake in a bottle and pour 
some warm water upon it, and let it gradually dissolve. The cheap colours will be found quite good enough, providing 
they are permanent ones; with the tubes of course sufficient may be taken as required, and mixed up. White designs on 
brown papers are not bad, 
but want nicely doing to be 
effective. It is possible to 
write much more upon the 
subject, but the fact of 
putting into practice what 
is written here will help one 
much more quickly. A little 
thought when arranging 
your work, and the careful 
use of combinations will 
give pleasing results. 
Although mechanical to 
some extent, in splatter 
work there is some scope 
for artistic taste. 


December 31, 1907. 


By T. THORNE BARKER, F.C.S. 
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A Series of Simple Articles which the less advanced reader will [find practically useful. 
IV.—THE DEVELOPMENT OF .IHE PLATE. 


HE development of an exposed plate is the opera- 
tion in which the invisible ''latent image ” is 
converted into a black image. We have seen 
that the sensitive substances in the film are 

silver bromide and silver iodide. There is some doubt as 
to whether the exposed silver iodide is converted into 
a black deposit, but certainly the bromide—and this is, 
after all, the principal component of the film—is con- 
verted during development. Quite simply put, develop- 
ment is as follows :— 

Cream-coloured silver bromide plus developer become 

black metallic silver plus by-product. 

If a solution of a soluble silver salt, such as silver 
nitrate, be taken, and in it placed a spiral of fine copper 
wire, we shall find that the solution becomes blue, 
instead of remaining colourless, and that round the 
copper wire beautiful leaf-like crystals of bright silver 


deposit. Thus:— 

Silver nitrate plus copper become silver plus copper 
nitrate. 

A chemical compound, silver nitrate, yields its 


metallic silver, and the nitrate ‘‘ radical’’ unites 
with the copper to form blue copper nitrate. 

This process is called Reduction. Silver nitrate is 
reduced by copper to metallic silver. Similarly the 
silver bromide in the film is reduced by a developer to 
(black) metallic silver. But the most important point 
is that a developer can only reduce silver bromide after 
st has been exposed to light. 

The chemical reducers commonly employed are pyro- 
gallol, metol, hydroquinone, amidol, and so on. The 
copper is said to become oxidised to copper nitrate, 
because it takes to itself the nitrate which has necessarily 
to be taken from the silver nitrate in order that the latter 
may become silver. In a very similar way the developer, 
or chemical reducer, becomes oxidised, owing to the 
reduction of the silver bromide. 

Now when the copper was all converted into copper 
nitrate, it would not cause any more silver to be 
deposited. Just similarly a developer can eventually 
become fully oxidised, when it will have lost its power 
to develop. A fully oxidised developer is said to be 
exhausted. 

It is only necessary to watch a plate develop to see 
that the most exposed parts commence to blacken in the 
developer first. As development proceeds, the silver 
deposit intensifies, the '' high lights ’’ get blacker, and 
the less exposed parts make their appearance. If in the 
finished negative the blackest portions are extremely 
dense and the least exposed parts are very faint, the 
plate is said to be harsh and to possess excessive con- 
trast. This result is obtained in two ways: either the 
exposure has been too short and the development in 


consequence prolonged, or the composition of the 
developer is abnormal. In the same way a negative 
containing little difference between the density of the 
high lights and least exposed parts is flat, and this may 
be due to either too great exposure or, again, the com- 
position of the developer. 

A plate which gives density rapidly has a higher 
development factor than another which naturally yields 
a soft result. But the contrast in a negative is easily 
pre-arranged by the composition of the developer, and 
for this reason it is most desirable to prepare a developer 
in separate solutions. The first solution contains the 
chemical reducer, in conjunction with a suitable preser- 
vative; this preservative prevents the spontaneous 
oxidation of the developer by absorbing likely oxidising 
substances (oxygen chiefly) more readily. Thus sulphite 
of soda, Na.SOs, wil take up oxygen to form 
NazSO3s+O, or Na;SO,, sodium sulphate. Potassium 
metabisulphite is far more powerful, weight tor weight, 
and hence is more generally used. 

To absorb the acid formed on reduction of the silver 
bromide, an alkali is required, which absorbs or destroys 
it. Ammonia, the caustic alkalis, and above all, the 
alkaline carbonates, are used for this purpose. The 
proportions, again, vary according to their respective 
powers. Thus take sodium hydroxide (caustic soda) 
and potassium hydroxide. Their chemical formule are 
NaOH and KOH respectively. The atomic weights of 
NaOH are 23, 16, 1—total 40; those of KOH 
are 39, 16, 1—total 56. Consequently we should 
want 56 grains of caustic potash, instead of 40 grains 
of caustic soda, to do the same amount of work; this 
must be remembered if at any time one be substituted 
for another. 

Another important point is that many chemicals 
combine with ‘‘ water of crystallisation.” Thus sodium 
carbonate, Na;CO,, combines with ten equivalents of 
water to form the common crystals, NazCOs, 10H;O. 
If the crystals be heated, and dehydrated, we get 
desiccated sodium carbonate, Na.CQOs. The crystals 
have a molecular weight of 286, the desiccated substance 


of 106. Therefore in making up a developer contain- 


ing sodium carbonate we should require 286/106, or 
practically 2.7, times as much crystallised as desiccated 
carbonate. 

The greater the proportion of carbonate to reducer, 
the greater the speed of development and the softer the 
result; a developer rich in reducer yields greater den- 
sity, and works less rapidly, if the proportion of reducer 
to water be unaltered. 

It is well known that by adding a small quantity of 
potassium bromide to the developer, before starting 
development, the effect of the exposure is reduced. 
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Other effects of bromide are to slow the action of the 
developer, and to keep the plate clean, i.e., prevent 
reduction of the unexposed parts of the film. Theo- 
retically, these portions should be unaffected, but all 
plates will give fog, or reduction, without exposure, if 
development be sufficiently prolonged. The action of 
bromide is precisely the opposite to that of the de- 
veloper; it can oxidise slightly reduced silver bromide 
to its normal state. 

A developed negative thus consists of a black image 
composed of reduced silver bromide, each grain of the 
light-affected sensitive salt having now become what 
may be called pure metallic silver.* The minutest of 
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these grains form granules, which vary considerably 
in size. In most rapid plates the '' grain "' is coarser 
than in slow plates. A finely-grained image is essential 
for copying delicate drawings, photo-mechanical work, 
etc., and hence the ‘‘ process plates ° nowadays manu- 
factured have an extremely fine grain. 

Density is most easily obtained with a finely-grained 
film, as may readily be understood, and for the render- 
ing of detail the size of the grain is of great conse- 
quence. 

The reader is particularly requested to refer for fur- 
ther information to THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER for 
September 11, 1906, p. 234. 


* It is not certain whether the reduction is absolutely complete in all cases. 
e 


NOTES FROM THE NORTH-WEST. 


HE most important event during the past few weeks has been 

the visit to several societies in the north-west of Mr. Thomas 
Grant, of Messrs. Lumiére's. The object of Mr. Grants visit 
was to demonstrate the firm's new colour-plate ‘‘ Autochrome." On 
Monday evening Mr. Grant made a good impression and had a 
first-class reception at the rooms of the Liverpool Amateur Photo- 
graphic Association, where a good number of members are in- 
terested in the subject, and who bombarded him with questions 
of a practical nature. The following night, Tuesday, saw him 
at the Manchester Athenieum, under the auspice of the Manchester 
Amateur Photographic Societv, who by means of invitation tickets 
issued to the artistic and scientific societies of the district, brought 
together a fine audience of 350 to 400, and who were deeply 
interested in what was said and demonstrated. Mr. Gamble, of 
the Technical School, spoke in high praise of what Mr. Grant had 
done. On the Wednesday evening Mr. Grant journeyed to Lan- 
caster, and was again given a good audience. Mr. Grant gave at 
each meeting a sound practical lecture, and demonstrated so as 
to show what a really simple process this new one-colour plate is 
if instructions were onlv carefully followed. Mr. Grant's demonstra- 
tion was a successful one, and the results obtained at the meet- 
ing were afterwards shown on the screen, the one developed at 
Manchester being considered one of the best of the whole series 
shown. There is not much doubt that Mr. Grant will want to come 
to the north-west again verv soon—that is what most lecturers from 
the south want. How is it? 

I would draw attention to the Nelson Photographic Society 
Exhibition, which is to be held from January 3o to February r. 
There are some fine prizes to be awarded bv the judges, Messrs. 
C. F. Inston, F.R.P.S., and T. Lee Svms, F.R.P.S., and the classes 


By ** MANCUNIAN."' 


are arranged to suit almost every class of worker. I hope to visit 
the exhibition, and shall be delighted to see a grand range of work 
bv ‘north-west’? workers, for whom two special classes are 
arranged. Send for entry form to Mr. H. H. Beetham, 98, Bruns- 
wick Street, Nelson, Lancashire, and see what the conditions are. 

The next Northern Photographic Exhibition. will be held in 
Manchester under the auspices of the Manchester Amateur Photo- 
graphic Society and the Liverpool Amateur Photographic 
Association, the former society taking the control of arrangements, 
etc. A start is already being made, and there is every indication 
of the “Northern Exhibition being stronger than ever. It will 
be held in the Manchester Citv Art Gallery. 

The Manchester Amateurs have added a dry-mounting machine 
to the apparatus for use in their work-rooms, and several workers 
are, I hear, already experts in its use. 

The Bolton Amateur Photographic Societies have recently held 
a members’ exhibition, at which about 100 prints were exhibited in 
the newly decorated rooms of the society. Messrs. A. A. Belling- 
ham and T. Lee Syms acted as judges, and who advised that the 
rule in the lantern slide class was not satisfactory, and I quite 
agree with their opinion. A medal was to be awarded to the best 
four slides out of any number of slides sent in bv à competitor. 
This is hopelessly wrong, and no doubt the Bolton people will 
quickly take the advice of their judges on the question. Awards 
were made to Messrs. H. Mills, J. M. B. Stubbs, A. N. Wilde, A. 
Jackson, Jas. Leyland, and J. Gent. 

Dr. A. T. Lakin speaks well of the members! show at Tor- 
morden, and expects greater things next time he visits them. He 
speaks highly of the oil prints by Mr. J. S. Atherton, who has 
devoted much time to this process. 


: t . 
THE “ENSIGN” SMOKING CONCERT. MESSRS. HOUGHTON'S ANNUAL GATHERING. 


O near the end of the year and on the threshold of the festive 

season, nothing could have been more appropriate than that the 
employees of Houghtons, Limited, together with a large number of 
friends, should meet together for an evening's amusement; and so it 
came about that on December 20, in the Georgian Hall of the 
Gaiety Restaurant, there was a notable gathering of directors, 
workers, and business associates, and from 8 p.m. until nearly mid- 
night honest and irrepressible laughter made the roof resound 
as, one after another, Mr. Phil Pavne's well-chosen and distinctly 
clever artists amused the audience with song and talk. The Ensign 
Smoking Concert was much more than a mere frivolous evening ; it 
was, in the first place, an opportunity for employer and employed 
to meet on the pleasant, friendly footing which we know forms so 
characteristic a feature of the firm of Houghtons, Limited, that 
good understanding between general and man, in the maintenance 
of which lies the solution of half the problems of labour disagree- 
ment; and in the second place it furnished an occasion for the re- 
union of many of the chief representatives of the great photographic 
industries. The keenest competitors sat side by side, and the evils 
of competition were forgotten. The photographic papers were 
represented, some by their chiefs, others by deputv; an air of 


geniality and good fellowship was everywhere, and manv who might 
have no other opportunity of meeting on neutral ground, met, 
clasped hands, and so rekindled a perhaps languishing friendship. 
In the response that was forthcoming to the one or two toasts given 
there could be no doubt as to the feeling which exists between the 
large army of workers whom Messrs. Houghtons control and those 
whose brains direct affairs. Enthusiasm reached its zenith when 
Mr. Houghton senior, now well advanced in vears, vet still activelv 
interested in the great business he has created. rose and addressed 
what, but for its dimensions, might almost be described as his 
familv partv. 

The programme was excellent. and each item showed the judg- 
ment and special knowledge of the musical director, Mr. Phil. 
Payne. Misses Ruby Wilson and Marie Schulz were as popular 
as ever, and deservedly so. Mr. Randell Jackson's method and 
magnificent voice produced a profound sensation, whilst Mr. Tom 
Clare, Mr. Will Edwards, and Mr. George Blackmore each in their 
own wav provoked uncontrollable mirth. A most excellent evening's 
entertainment withal, as characteristically British as the firm which 
organised it, and its repetition should constitute as important an 
annual institution as a Photographic Convention or a Salon “ Smoker.“ 


—— ——** 


Canterbury Camera Club.—The sixth annual exhibition will be 
held at the Foresters’ Hall, on March 4 and s. There are two 
open classes, one for pictures and one for lantern slides. Entries 
close February 22, and all particulars may be obtained from the 


exhibition secretary, Mr. W. E. Smith, 11, Broad Street, Canter- 
burv 


The Sunderland Photographic Association hold their third 
open exhibition March 14 to 21, and are offering sixteen silver 
and bronze plaques; entries close March 1. It 1s intended to 
make a special effort to secure a large and representative col- 
lection of colour work. Entry forms may be obtained from the 
hon. sec., Mr. W. E. Kieffer, Stirling Street, Sunderland. 
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Egyptian (Black) Vignettes. 


Can you tell me how portraits are vignetted into a black 
(instead of white) ground? Q. E. D. 


In America (and possibly obtainable from the leading dealers 
in England) special appliances are made for placing between 
the lens and the sitter, the apparatus being simply a sheet of 
black cardboard with an opening cut in its centre with serrated 
edges. By adjusting this at a suitable distance, you can get 
more or less vignetting as required. Another plan is to insert 
the blackened card, with vignetting aperture in it, inside the 
camera between the lens and the plate; this may be placed in 
any position most suitable for your purpose. The negative 
will be nicely vignetted, the edges being perfectly clear glass. 
White-edged vignetted negatives can be made in a somewhat 
similar manner by placing a white screen, with a similar 
serrated opening, in a good light between the lens and the sitter. 
Ordinary white vignetted prints may also be covered with a 
loose heap of sand, which will protect the image while the 
edges are blackened by light. 


Home-made Bromide Paper. 
Please give me a formula for a solution (or emulsion) for 


glossy bromide paper. KAFFRIC. 

A.—Nelson’s No. 1 gelatine ................ 42 gr. 
Potassium bromide ................. eee 26 gr. 
Water unions ine O eed aerate nicus I OZ. 

B.—Silver nitrate ............... eee 32 gr. 
Water te I OZ. 


Emulsify at 6o deg. C., let set, and wash. Coat on baryta 
paper. We are presuming you understand elementary emulsion- 
making. If not,.read “Photography with Emulsions, by 
Abney, post free, 3s. 4d. 


Plates for Enlarged Negatives. 


Please give an emulsion formula for home-made plates 
for enlarged negatives. W. E. BARRETT. 


The preparation of the following emulsion does not present 
many difficulties; we presume that you already understand the 
general principles of washing an emulsion. If you wish to go 
largely into emulsion-making, we would suggest your studying 
* The Dictionary of Photography" or Abney's “ Photography 
with Emulsions." 


A.—Silver nitrate .......... essen 40 gr. 
Water E 8 oz. 
B.—Ammonium bromide ....................... 220 gr. 
Ammonium iodide ..................... eee IS gr. 
Ammonium chloride  ....................... eens 15 gr. 
Nelson's No. 1 gelatine ................... s 8o gr. 
Water cu C€(— 8 oz. 
Hydrobromic acid sufficient to acidify ...... 8 oz. 
C.—Nelson's emulsion gelatine ..................... 450 gr. 


Emulsify A into B, boil until blue, let cool, pour over C, let set, 
and wash. 


Correspondent 


In order to relieve the pages of “ The Amateur Photographer of Answers 
to questions and Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order 
to save correspondents the disappointment of delay which the crowded 
condition of our pages often renders unavoidable, a selection only of the 
Answers are published, the remainder being answered Pam by dro: 1 1 
All questions must be written legibly, with name and full posta! address 
of the "naues (not for publication), and questions or prints MUST CPN 
BE ACCOMPANIED BY THE ENQUIRY COUPON (SEE 
ADVERTISEMENT PAGE xiv.) and addressed to the Editor, 
* The Amateur Photographer," 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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Frames for Lantern Slides. 


In THe A. P. of January 28, 1898, on vage 69, is a description 
of framing lantern slides. I have been endeavouring to do some 
of my slides in the same manner as advocated by your 
correspondent, but in no way can I get the reduced negative 
of the frame to coincide with the reduced slide. I have tried 
to follow out the instructions, and made a mask 2% in. by 2 in., 
the portion of the negative I wished to make a slide of. I then 
drew a frame, the inside measurements of which measured 
234 in. by 2 in., which I photographed, and, when negative was 
dry, tried to fit the lantern picture into this by reducing the 
frame through the camera as described, but the picture was 
always much larger than the reduced frame. (1) Am I right 
in making the inside of the frame the same size as the mask 
used in reducing from the original negative? (2) If not, where 
am I wrong? 


(1) Yes. (2) The pictorial part is larger because you had the lens 
too near the subject. You can make it smaller by simply placing it 
farther from the camera and focussing it again. A few trials will 
soon determine the exact distance to give the size you require. 


Varnish for White Wood. 


I have some fret-worked holly ornaments (white), and have 
attached some P.O.P. prints. How can I varnish them so that 
they will appear to be glazed? Like the old-fashioned ** white- 
wood" ornaments? Ordinary negative varnish is too yellow. 
WIGLOCK. 


The best plan is to size the prints with a coating of thin gelatine 
solution, and allow them to dry thoroughly. The articles, including 
the prints, should then be coated with artists’ copal varnish, which 
may be obtained from any dealer in artists’ requisites. It is possible 
that two or even more coats may be necessary to secure a very 
brilliant surface; in which case it will perhaps be advisable to allow 
each coating to dry very hard, and then rub it down lightly with the 
finest grade of glass paper or powdered pumice stone applied with 
e leather. If properly done, this yields a very hard and brilliant 
surface. 


Platinum Toning Bath for P.O.P. 


(1) Please give me a reliable and simple platinum toning bath 
for P.O.P. BLACKIE. 


(1) The following bath is one that has frequently been recom- 
mended for toning P.O.P. with platinum : — 


Potassium chloroplatinite ........................ esee 214 gr. 
Citic acid 15x oat ta ves e osea en ce ee Leod 20 gr. 
ripe rr 20 gr. 
WW ALOR sods ction can tasienre4 A EEN IO OZ 


The prints must be washed before toning, and should again be 
washed before immersion in the fixing bath; in other respects, the 
operation is very similar to toning in the ordinary baths. (2) The 
use of potassium chloroplatinite in connection with “ self-toning ” 
papers will depend upon the composition of such papers, and we 
should advise you to be guided by the remarks accompanying the 
particular paper employed by you. i 
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PENROSE’S PICTORIAL ANNUAL FOR 1907 AND 1908. 


HIS comes to hand in bright Christmas colours, and there is 

a tendency for the rather pronounced colour note to run 
through the book, this being scarcely surprising when we consider 
how liberally science has supplied us with the means of vivid 
colouring during the past twenty vears, or perhaps we should say 
fifty, as the commercial era of the artificial colour begins with the 
cyanine, the mauve, and the magenta of half a century ago. Mr. 
William Gamble, the editor of the Annual, although he naturally 
yields somewhat to the popular taste for vivid colour, gives us many 
fine reproductions of monochrome, and some of these are severe 
test subjects, as, for example, the frontispiece, which is a repro- 
duction by Messrs. L. Van Leer of Co., of Amsterdam, of an old 
copper plate portrait of Rochefoucauld by their * Heliotype " 
process. It is a higb refinement in photographic reproduction to 
retain the finest of the grey lines of a copperplate engraving, and 
we have here a most remarkable example of success. 


th 
f-t ye 
5-468 
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A reproduction by their printing of a Lumière Autochrome 
(opposite p. 144, floral subject) cannot be looked on as an un- 
qualified success, as, broadly speaking, the blossoms (dahlias) form 
a ring or wreath on a nearly black background, against which the 
green stems and leaves scarcely show. Thus it will be seen that 
the subject is scarcely a favourable one. Much more successful is 
a reproduction of a Warner-Powrie heliochrome (opposite p. 16), 
both green leaves and red blossoms showing with a perfection rarely 
seen in colour work; here, however, the subject is a pleasant and 
well selected one, the plants being against a grey stone wall, with 
a relief resulting from a screen of old barn woodwork or weather 
boarding: 

The price of the volume is 5s., and those interested in process 
reproductions should not fail to secure a copy, which may be had 
direct from Messrs. A. W. Penrose and Co., of 109, Farringdon 
Road, London, or through a bookseller. 


~< 


BUTCHER AND SON'S LANTERN SLIDE SETS. 


ESSRS. BUTCHER AND SONS, of Camera House, Far- 

ringdon Avenue, E.C., have placed upon the market sets of 
lantern slides to illustrate two very popular stories, ‘ Alice in 
Wonderland " and “ Peter Pan." They are worthy additions to 
the sets of slides known as the junior lecturer's series of lantern 
slides, which embrace a collection of comic tales, nursery tales, 
historical events, and naval subjects, heroic deeds, natural his- 
tory, and other subjects suitable for young people. These sets 
will be found thoroughly interesting and complete with descrip- 
tion of slide or printed lecture to use with each set. 

Those who wish to encourage young people in the use of the 
lantern and the study of these interesting subjects should make 
them suitable presents selected from this series. The two 
recent additions are extremely popular in character. What boy or 
girl does not know, or at any rate has not heard, of the delight- 
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The Burlington Art Miniatures.— The Fine Arts Publishing Co., 
of 2, Cheapside, London, E.C., are bringing out fortnightlv a 
series of fine art reproductions of the leading pictures of the world in 
quite miniature size, but of very fine quality, both in fidelity to the 
originals, and in the printing paper and process by which they are 
reproduced. Nothing more dainty and delightful could be 
imagined, and they will be found in every home where the best art 
is appreciated. A fresh set are published on the rst and 15th of 
every month. Each single reproduction is worth a frame. 


Marion's Catalogue of Photographic Apparatus and Materials.— 
A catalogue of photographic apparatus and materials reaches us 
from Marion and Co., Ltd., of 22, Soho Square, London, W., 
which is in get-up and appearance, as well as in general usefulness, 
a fine specimem of its kind. It is fully illustrated with blocks of 
the different goods on sale, and as it contains nearly two hundred 
pages, it is evident that it contains a pretty full list of photographic 
requisites of all kinds. It will be noticed that in the case of 
Marion papers, full instructions are given for the attainment of 
the best results with such papers as Mariona, Collodio-Chloride, and 
the various grades of Marion Bromide; while special mention 
should be made of the fine effects attainable bv using the instruc- 
tions here given in the case of the new Mezzotint paper. The list 
of cameras ts a large one, including the celebrated Soho Reflex. 
An application to the firm as above will secure a copy of this excel- 
lent catalogue and handbook. 


South London Photographic Society.—At a special general 
meeting of the society, held on December 16, at the new head- 
quarters, the South London Art Gallery, it was resolved to 
rescind the resolution to offer bronze plaques only at future 
exhibitions, which was passed at the last annual general meet- 
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ful stories of Alice and Peter Pan? They are each divided in 
three sets of eight slides each; ¢.g., " Alice" has three sets, called 
“Down the Rabbit Hole,’ “The Mad Tea-party," and ** Who 
Stole the Tarts? " each illustrated by eight slides, while in the case 
of “Peter Pan" the three sets are entitled “From the Nursery 
to Never Never Land,” * Never Never Land,” and “ Peter Pan 
and the Pirates." The price of each set in either subject is 
2s. 6d., while the complete story of three sets, or twenty-four 
slides, is, in both cases, 8s. 6d. The slides are enclosed in a 
stroag carrying box, with leather handle, most suitable for safe 
carrving. 

At this season these s!'ides come most opportunely, and for a 
smal sum they will give a home entertainment to the youngsters, 
both amusiag and instructive. We cannot too warmly recom- 
mend them. 


ing, and to now offer silver as well as bronze plaques in all 
classes. It is hoped by the executive that the awards now 
offered, coupled with the fact that the exhibition will be held 
in a handsome and spacious art gallery, remaining open a fort- 
night free of charge, in a densely popuiated district, wall 
attract a large open entry. 


Goerz's Catalogue of Lenses.—4An extremely fine catalogue has 
been issued by C. P. Goerz, of 1-6, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 
The sumptuous cover of old-gold has imprinted upon it the picture 
designed by Steichen for the purpose, and the effect of the whole 
tout-ensemble is superb. There are other fine illustrations scattered 
up and down the volume, illustrative of the work that can be 
done by the aid of Goerz's lenses and cameras. A useful preface, 
which should be in the hands of all amateurs, gives admirable 
advice relative to the choice of lenses for the particular work which 
it is desired to do. Such terms as * depth of focus," “aperture,” 
etc., are explained with reference to the amateur's requirements. 
The “Celor,” * Dagor," *Svntor," * Hypergon,” and telephoto 
lenses and attachments, the “Tenax” camera, and the Goerz- 
Anschutz camera are all described and priced. This is a fine 
example of the modern catalogue. The frontispiece, the illustra- 
tions, and the whole *get-up" of the catalogue could not be 


bettered. “see 


sent post free on date of publication. 
United Kingdom 
Postal Union 1 
Canada — bn T 


Six months, 7s. 6d. Twelve months, 155. 
6s. 6d. E y5 13S. 


Cheques to be made payable to HazELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lp. 
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Practical Lessons for Beginners. Lesson 
153: Your own Portrait! By the Editor. 
Photography with Reason. (4) The 


Development of the Plate. By T. 
Thorne Baker, F.C.S. 

Tips for Tyros: Cataloguing Negatives. 

Hints for Beginners. By W. H. Knowles. 

The Studio Roof. An Open Letter. By 
F. M. Sutcliffe. 

Transparencies by Coloured Light. By 
S. E. Dowdy, M.P.S., F.R.M.S. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 


Illusions and Effects. (3) Lighting a 
Cigarette, and Various Effects. With 
Four Illustrations. By Henry Essenhigh 
Corke. 

Tvpes. 
Muir. 

Fashion in Portraiture. 
A. W. Bromley. . 

Criticism and its Result. 
F. E. Huson. 

Splatter Work. With Illustrations. 


Written and Illustrated by Ward 
Illustrated. By 


Illustrated. By 


Painting v. Photography. By J. Page Croft. 

Finishing Enlargements. By Wm. McEwen. 

Carbon Printing: To Avoid Airbells in 
Final Transfer. By H. B. Whistler. 

Curiosities: a Severely Practical Article. 

The Art of Mounting. By Frederick 
Graves. 

Drying Negatives. By F. G. Palmer. 

Restraining with Boric Acid. 

Pinhole Photography. 

Notes from the North-West. 
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